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Mr  DBAR  Lord  Eohemont^ 

The  greater  portion  of  this  work  has  been  long 
written^  and  was  orig^ally  intended  to  have  been 
incorporated  with  a  political  treatise  on  Portugal 
published  some  years  ago,  of  which  it  was  only  a  part 
and  continuation.  In  that  treatise  I  endeavoured 
to  give  my  readers  some  insight  into  the  laws  of 
Portugal,  the  municipal  and  judicial  system  of  that 
country,  the  existing  tenures  of  property^  the  actual 
state  of  her  trade,  and  the  relative  strength  and  po- 
sition of  the  political  parties  which  then  divided  the 
kingdom.  That  work  referred  exclusively  to  those 
deeper  and  drier  considerations,  which,  however 
fraught  with  interest  to  the  politician,  are,  compara- 
tively, little  congenial  to  the  taste  of  the  general 
reader;  but  tlus  narrative  of  my  journey  through 
Portugal,  hitherto  unpublished,  is  of  a  lighter  cast, 
containing  some  sketches  of  society,  mixed  up  with 
personal  adventures,  and  occasionally  alluding  to 
those  peculiar  habits,  superstitions,  and  opinions 
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upon  which  the  political  changes  of  the  last  few 
years  can  have,  as  yet,  produced  no  sensible  im- 
pression. 

There  was  One,  indeed,  who  had  consented  to 
receive  this  tribute  of  filial  affection.  To  that  be- 
loved Parent  I  should  have  offered  this  little  work 
with  a  full  consciousness  of  its  many  imperfections, 
but  with  an  earnest  hope  that  it  might  shed  a  tran- 
sient gleam  of  pleasure  over  some  of  thcoe  weary 
hours  that  marked  the  progress  of  declining  strength. 
Circumstances,  however,  prevented  its  appearance 
at  that  time,  and  I  subsequently  dropped  the  inten- 
tion of  publishing  it  at  all.  But  the  stirring  events 
that  have  lately  taken  place,  and  are  still  occurring 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  Spain;  the  extent  to 
which  the  interests  of  Gbreat  Britain  have  been  com- 
mitted in  this  most  unhappy  struggle;  and,  more 
than  aU,  the  deep  interest  which  I  feel  in  the  welfare 
of  the  virtuous  and  high-minded  Basques,  ore  cir- 
cumstances which  have  induced  me  to  resume  my 
^n,  and  give  some  brief  account  of  the  social  and 
pohtical  state  of  Biscay. 

I  was,  at  one  time,  well  acquainted  with  that  oovoi- 
try,  and  learned,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  to  adaure 
the  character  and  appreciate  the  institutions  of  a 
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t)eop)e  little  known  to  the  British  public,  bat,  per- 
haps, the  noblest,  thoagh  now  the  most  oppressed, 
in  Europe. 

As  my  old  Portuguese  manuscript  was  still  in 
existence,  I  deteilnined  to  combine,  in  the  same 
work,  my  observations  on  Biscay  and  the  narrative 
of  my  journey  through  Portugal  and  Gallicia. 

I  felt  that,  although  the  political  condition  of  Por- 
tngat  has  materially  changed  since  my  residence  in 
that  country,  and  my  narrative  may  not,  therefore, 
be  fomnd  to  possess  the  eager  interest  inspired  by  a 
detail  of  passing  occurrences,  still  the  period  in  ques* 
tion  was  marked  by  a  crisis  permanently  affecting 
the  destinies  of  that  kingdom ;  and,  although  the 
suljects  alluded  to  in  these  separate  parts  of  the 
same  work  are  not  precisely  similar,  still  there  are 
many  points  of  interest  common  to  both ;  for,  indeed, 
no  political  circumstances  affecting  Spain  can  fail  dT 
eXerciAng,  perhaps  an  indirect,  but  still  a  certain 
influence  on  the  sister  kingdom. 

The  extraordinary  state  of  our  present  relations 
with  Spain  has  induced  me  to  enter  at  some  length 
into  the  actual  politics  of  that  kingdom.  The  Basques, 
whose  records  are  fraught  with  interest,  and,  politi- 
calfy  speaking,  I  may  almost  say  with  wonder  to 
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every  reflecting  mind,  althongh  extremdy  infludntial 
from  their  character,  their  vicinity  to  the  {rontier , 
and  their  almost  impregnable  country,  occupy  but 
an  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Spanish  territory. 
From  this  cause,  perhaps,  no  constitutional  history 
exists  of  this  most  interesting  people;  and  the 
growth  of  their  privileges,  from  the  establishment  of 
some  elementary  principles  of  liberty  in  the  twilight 
of  the  middle  ages,  to  the  system  of  well-regulated, 
but  almost  unbounded  freedom  which  they  have 
since  enjoyed,  is  only  to  be  traced  through  many 
documents,  and  in  notices,  copious  enough,  it  is  true, 
but  scattered  through  the  works  of  many  historian9. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  draw  up  a  brief,  bttt»  I 
hope,  connected  statement  of  their  gradually  improv- 
ing laws  and  liberties ;  and  have  referred  my  reader 
for  every  fact  of  moment  to  the  chroniclers  and  his- 
torians of  the  time.  To  the  man  who  thinks  that 
the  justice  of  a  great  political  question  should  in 
some  d^rree  affect  the  policy  of  his  Goverament, 
this  statement  may  not  be  wholly  destitute  of  in- 
terest; while  in  the  occasional  notices  of  ancient 
manners  and  opinions,  visible  in  the  record  of  old 
transactions,  the  antiquarian  may  perhaps  find,  mat- 
ter of  amusement. 
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-  With  respect  to  Portugal,  I  have  dwelt  but 
ftligktfy  on  the  citiesj  the  churches,  and  the  palaces ; 
objects  which  generally,  and  justly,  occupy  so  large 
a  space  in  a  work  of  this  nature ;  because  I  felt  that 
every  building  of  importance,  and  almost  every  cir- 
cumstance of  note  in  the  great  towns  of  Portugal, 
have  been  accurately  described  by  preceding  authors 
within  the  last  few  years.  I  have  chosen  a  humbler 
path,  and  have  endeavoured  to  lead  my  refader  over 
ground  not  wholly  void  of  interest,  though  compara- 
tively unexplored ;  to  make  him  acquainted  with  Che 
ftiry  fields  of  the  Minho,  with  the  gloomy  supersti- 
tions of  the  wild  districts  of  Alentejo,  with  the  feudal 
state  of  society  still  existing  in  the  Traz  os  Montes, 
and  to  g^ve  him  some  insight  into  the  peculiar  habits 
of  the  virtuous  but  almost  unknown  Gallicians. 

This  little  work  will  not  assist  the  traveller  through 
Portugal  and  Gallicia  as  a  guide,  and  has  no  preten- 
mon  to  that  character;  but  is  rather  a  record  of 
events  that  befel  the  author  during  his  journey 
du-ough  the  country  at  a  very  critical  period,  and  of 
observations  growing  out  of  that  peculiar  state  of 
■things. 

j^  My  mods  of  travelling  was  calculated  to  seeure 
the  kind  of  information  I  wished  to  obtam.    From 
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Corunna  to  Cape  St  Vincent  my  journeys  were 
invariably  performed  on  horseback,  and  I  was  thus 
enabled  to  deviate  at  pleasure  from  the  high  road, 
and  penetrate  into  the  most  secluded  districts^ 
encountering  at  times  great  hardships^  and  even 
considerable  peril,  mixing  with  all  classes,  and  aften 
joining  the  peasantry  as  they  collected  around  their 
evening  fires. 

These 'habits,  combined  with  the  distracted  state 
of  the  times  in  which  my  expeditions  were  generally 
undertaken,  occasionally  involved  me  in  suspicion, 
and  led  me  into  situations  of  considerable  embarrass- 
ment; but  perhaps  enabled  me  to  obtain  some  know- 
ledge of  the  popular  feeling, — a  knowledge  which  in 
moments  of  political  disturbance  can  seldom  be  ac- 
quired except  by  personal  and  somewhat  severe  ex- 
perience. 

I  must  also  admit  that  I  may  have  been  involved 
in  adventures  not  strictly  defensible  on  the  score  of 
prudence;  but  it  will  be  remembered,  I  trust,  that 
many  years  have  elapsed  since  their  occurrence,  and 
I  was  then  at  a  time  of  life  when  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted,  and  dangers  to  be  braved,  are  rather  a 
source  of  pleasurable  excitement,  than  of  wise  and 
careful  avoidance. 
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UBacquainted,  my  dear  Lord,  with  your  feelings 
on  the  political  points  to  which  I  hare  alluded,  but 
knowing  your  general  love  of  literature,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  request  your  acceptance  of  this  little  work 
in  its  present  shape,  and  shall  feel  gratified  if  its 
perusal  affords  you  an  hour's  amusement. 
I  remain,  dear  Lord  Egremont, 

Yours,  most  sincerely, 

The  Author. 

Tankurti,  1836. 


PREFACE 

TO 

THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Since  this  Work  first  appeared,  it  has  undergone 
the  ordeal  of  a  large  poition  of  the  reviewing  litera- 
ture of  the  country,  and  I  may  thank  the  reviewers, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  for  the  friendly  nature  of 
their  criticism.  A  pamphlet  has,  however,  appeared, 
entitled  ''  Policy  of  England  towards  Spain,  consi- 
dered chiefly  with  reference  to  the  Social  and  Po- 
litical State  of  the  Basque  Provinces,*'  disputing 
many  of  the  positions  laid  down  and  facts  ad- 
vanced in  my  Basque  chapter,  and,  indeed,  call- 
ing into  question  the  general  accuracy  of  my  state- 
ments. The  Pamphlet,  written  with  great  ability, 
was  at  first  attributed  to  an  individual,  distin* 
guished  by  the  high  position  he  occupies  in  the 
Government,  and  by  his  acknowledged  talents. 
Lord  Palmerston  has,  indeed,  denied  the  imputed 
parentage,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  so  completely 
adopted  the  facts,  opinions,  and  principles  contained 
in  the  Pamphlet,  and  the  belief  in  its  official  origin 
is  so  universal,  that,  considering  it  in  this  light,  I 
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have  felt  myself  bound  to  repel  the  charges  of  mis- 
statement^  or  at  least  of  unpardonable  inaccuracy, 
which  it  directly  urges  against  me.  I  have  also 
made  a  few  comments  on  the  dangerous  views  of 
foreign  policy,  briefly  but  strongly  unfolded  in  the 
Pamphlet,  thrust  out,  I  think,  as  feelers,  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  the  public  mind  will  bear,  and 
which,  though  not  embodied  in  the  language,  appear 
to  have  received  the  sanction  of  our  Noble  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  disparage  the  Pam- 
phlet of  my  opponent^  on  the  contrary,  I  readily 
admit  that  it  is  couched  in  temperate  language,  and 
proceeds  from  a  man  of  talent  and  gentlemanly 
feeling;  from  a  writer  evidently  having  the  re- 
sources of  the  Foreign  Office  at  his  disposal,  and 
possessing  much  of  that  skill  and  practice  wfaidi 
enable  an  acute  man  of  the  world  to  give  a  sem- 
blance of  justice  to  a  really  indefensible  policy,  by  a 
clever  use  of  his  materials,  by  evading  the  main 
points  of  his  adversary's  case,  by  implying  where  he 
does  not  venture  to  assert,  and  by  general  assertion 
where  he  cannotspecifically  prove.  I  must  also  beg 
my  readers  to  recollect,  that  much  of  the  informa- 
tion transmitted  through  his  pages  to  the  public, 
has  been  supplied  by  that  Spanish  Government 
whidi  is  supported  by  the  stock-jobbing  interest, 
kept  in  place  for  stock-jobbing  purposes,  and  noto- 
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riously  identified  with  the  views  of  specnlators  on 
the  Exchange.  Any  representations,  therefore, 
flowing,  indirectly  it  is  true,  and  through  a  respect- 
able channel,  but  still  flowing  from  such  a  source, 
must  be  received  with  deep  suspicion. 

Had  his  Majesty^s  Ministers  shown  any  disposi- 
tion to  revert  to  a  sounder  policy,  during  the  late 
Parliamentary  discussions  on  Spanish  affairs;  had 
they  even  stated  that  the  honour  of  Great  Britain 
was  not  to  be  outraged  by  a  renewal  of  the  act  of 
injustice  and  oppression,  the  Order  in  Council,  I 
should  not  have  trespassed  upon  the  public,  at  least 
at  present,  by  the  insertion  of  any  new  matter.    Un« 
questionably  my  opponent  impugned  my  credit,  by 
questioning  the  accuracy  of  my  statements,  and 
when  his  views  were  openly  adopted  by  men  high  in 
official  station,  some  fresh  observations,  on  my  part, 
became  almost  necessary  in  self-defence.     But  sinee 
the  publication  of  that  Pamphlet,  the  author  of  a 
recent  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  has  refuted 
its  leading  errors,  and  exposed  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences of  our  foreign  policy,  on  such   broad 
grounds,  and  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that,  for  the 
sake  of  my*poor  friends,  the  Basques,  and  as  far  as 
my  own  character  was  concerned,  I  might  have  re- 
mained perfectly  satisfied  with  such  a  powerful  ex- 
position of  their  casei  and  justification  of  my  state- 
ments;  but  a  feeling,  stronger  in  its  effect  upon 
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my  mind  than  any  reasoning, — a  vivid  recollection 
of  former  days  in  Spain  and  former  kindness  re- 
ceived, and  an  irresistible  sympathy  with  the  op- 
pressed against  the  oppressor, — compelled,  rather 
than  induced  me  to  take  up  my  pen  again  in  their 
sacred  cause.  "*" 

My  opponent  errs  in  supposing  that  party  mo- 
tives inclined  me  to  advocate  that  cause.  In  that 
cause  I  felt  a  real  interest,  before  events  had 
given  it  the  prominence  it  now  assumes,  when  it 
was  little  known  in  England,  and  little  connected 
with  those  party  sympathies  which  so  often  unite 
the  minds  of  men  on  great  public  questions,  and 
sometimes  lend  success  to  the  efforts  of  the  feeblest 
advocate.  I  wage  no  party  war  with  his  Majesty's 
Ministers;  I  fight  the  battles  of  no  party.  God 
knows  that  in  every  word  which  I  have  spoken,  in 
every  line  which  I  have  written  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  have  been  swayed  by  one  feeling  alone, 
— by  the  deep-rooted  conviction,  that  we  are 
labouring  in  a  most  oppressive  and  unchristian 
course,  and  are  sacrificing  permanent  interests,  and 
honourable  reputation,  to  please  the  foreign  demo- 
cracy of  the  day,  to  crush  the  weak  and  to  gratify 

*  More  recratly,  Mr.  Walton'i  answer,  in  detail,  to  the  nunivterial 
Pamphlet  has  appeared,  and  a  very  able  work  il  is ;  nor  can  we  forget 
the  **  Reply  to  the  Policy  of  Enfipland  towards  Spain**,  by  a  Nobleman, 
whose  pen  it  mntt  he  hoped,  for  his  country's  talbs,  bai  not  htenflitr* 
dsed  for  the  last  time  in  her  cause. 
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the  tbaiddess.    I  could  not  endure  to  think  that  the 

couQtiy  where^  in  my  early  day8«  the  British  name 

had  been    almost   worshipped^    and    the    British 

stranger  received  with  joy  and  affection^  should  now 

be  given  up  to  the  violence  of  British  invasion, 

and  that  the  blessings  once  heaped  by  a  grateful 

people  upon  my  native  land  should  be  exchanged 

for  curses  loud  and  deep.     I  could  not  bear  to  think 

that  England,  the  free,  the  mighty,  and  once  the 

jttsti  should  trample  on  the  liberties  of  a  people  as 

independent  as  her  own,  because,  unhappily,  they 

have  less  power  to  resist  aggression. 

But  British  interests  are  not  assailed,  the  privi- 
leges of  Biscay  are  only  nominal, — the  reader  may 
exclaitn  in  the  language  of  the  Pamphlet.  Let  him, 
th^n,  devote  five  minutes'  leisure  to  the  examination 
of  that  subject ;  let  him  judge,  not  from  my  state- 
ments, but  from  the  recorded  opinions  of  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Biscayan  cause ;  and  if  he  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  British  blood  and  treasure  are  now 
expended  in  subverting,  not  promoting,  the  inte- 
rests of  freedom^— in  oppressing  a  people  who  once 
loved  and  respected  us, — and  in  assisting  those 
who  do  not  value  our  support, — let  him  remember, 
that  the  period  allotted  for  the  operation  of  the 
Order  in  Council  is  about  to  expire,  and  that,  con- 
seqttently,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  may  withdraw, 
without  compromise  or  dishonour,  from  that  perilous 
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part  of  their  policy,  which  sanctions  the  employment 
of  an  irregular  force  in  the  affiurs  of  Spain.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  becomea  the  wise  as  well  aa 
the  generous,  to  consider  well  the  probable  results 
of  the  dangerous  course  we  are  pursuing,  before 
they  encourage  by  their  approbation,  or  tolerate  by 
their  indifference,  a  continuance  of  that  war  of  ag- 
gression which  is  now  carried  on  by  our  Govern- 
meiit,  as  much,  I  fear,  from  passion,  as  from  erro- 
neous views  of  policy,  and  which  is  inflicting  the 
deepest  stain  that  ever  yet  obscured  the  honour  of 
England. 


London,  May  25, 18S7, 


PORTUGAL  AND  GALLICIA. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Voyage  to  Lisbon — Steam  Packet — Lisbon — View  over  tbe  Tagus — 
Cintra — Bay  of  Golares — Marialva  Palace — lir.  Beckfurd's  Villa 
— Irixh  Maternity — ^Portuguese  Gaines. 

I  EMBARKED  on  board  the  Duke  of  York  steam- 
packet,  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  July,  1827,  and 
quitted  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth  at  six  o'clock. 
We  glided  rapidly  along  the  coast  of  Hampshire  ; 
the  wind  fell ;  the  night  was  fine,  and  there  was 
little  motion  on  the  water.  I  paced  the  deck  till  a 
late  hour,  and  was  joined  by  a  gentleman,  whose 
conversation,  replete  with  Eastern  lore,  attracted 
my  attention.  I  afterwards  heard  him  announced 
as  Mr.  WolfiF,  the  celebrated  missionary,  then  pro- 
ceeding with  his  wife,  Lady  Georgiana,  to  the  Holy 
Land.  I  was  introduced  to  her  in  the  evening,  and 
could  not  but  admire  the  unhesitating  devotion  with 
which  she  renounced  her  native  country  and  her 
natural  connexions  to  follow  her  husband's  fortunes, 
and  promote  her  religious  faith  in  a  distant  and  bar- 
barous land* 

VOL.  J.  B  *  ' 
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We  had  passed  the  coasts  of  Hampshire  and  Dor- 
setshire during  the  nighty  and  now  saw>  a  few  miles 
distant,  but  full  in  view,  the  dark-red  shores  of 
Devonshire.  Immediately  before  us  the  Exe  poured 
its  noble  stream  into  the  Channel :  we  skirted  the 
picturesque  coves  of  Dawlish,  but  an  unfriendly  mist 
concealed  them  from  our  sight;  we  glided  by  Berry- 
head  ;  we  passed  the  furze-covered  heights  of  Ash- 
erne  ;  and  Start  Point,  stretching  boldly  into  the 
ocean,  was  the  last  British  headland  that  greeted 
us  over  the  deep.  We  then  bore  straight  towards 
Ushant  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  passed  that 
island  during  the  following  night,  and  entered  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  The  ideas  of  storm  and  dread, 
which  the  old  song  and  nursery  associations  have  so 
long  connected  with  this  famous  bay,  were  not,  upon 
this  occasion,  weakened  by  any  unusual  calm ;  we 
were  only  impelled,  it  is  true,  by  a  light  and  favour- 
able breeze,  but  the  waters  were  sufficiently  ruffled 
to  contrast  advantageously,  in  point  of  grandeur  and 
size  of  wave,  with  the  Channel  which  we  had  just  left, 
A  windy  day  was  succeeded  by  a  fine  starlight  night. 

The  following  morning  was  calm,  and  the  sea  had 
a  fine  blue  tinge.  I  finished,  with  regret,  that  de- 
lightful picture  of  Eastern  manners,  the  ^'  Epicurean," 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  works  of  an  authoic  who 
never  fails  to  transport  his  readers  into  the  scenes 
and  climates  he  describes,  as  much  by  the  justness 
as  by  the  beauty  of  his  imagery. 

On  the  1st  of  August  we  were  skirting  the  bold 
and  mountainous  coast  of  Gallicia;  we  saw  the  light- 
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house  of  Corunna  in  the  distance;  we  passed  the 
picturesque  island  of  Cisargas ;  and  the  high  hills  in 
the  background  mingled  well  with  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  intervening  sea :  we  were  borne  rapidly  along 
by  Monte  Boa  ViUana,  and  Cape  Finisterre  cele- 
brated as  the  limit  of  the  renowned  Bay  of  Biscay. 
The  hiUs  are  barren,  and  have  that  sandy  appearance 
so  diaracteristic  of  Spanish  scenery.  The  villages 
are  few ;  and  there  is  little  wood  on  the  coast,  which 
we  sometimes  approached  so  nearly  that  we  saw  and 
heard  the  waves  breaking  upon  its  granite  rocks.  On 
the  evening  of  the  following  day  we  saw  the  large 
and  little  Berlines,  two  groups  of  bold  and  peaked 
crags,  standing  far  out  in  the  sea.  Soon  afterwards 
we  hailed  a  ship  proceeding  to  Gibraltar,  and  n  a 
few  minutes  left  her  far  behind.  It  is  difficult  to  de* 
scribe  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  by  the  rapidity 
of  steam  navigation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  striking 
and  varied  scenery :  objects  fectiguing  to  the  sight,  if 
dwelt  upon  too  long,  appear  enchanting  when  they 
pass  before  the  eye  in  rapid  succession,  like  shifting 
scenes  on  the  stage.  We  were  now  in  latitude  39°, 
and  its  influence  was  perceptible.  We  enjoyed  the 
heavenly  stillness  of  a  southern  evening,  yet  were 
not  retarded  by  the  universal  calm.  The  setting  sun 
shed  a  fine  glow  on  the  waters,  illuminated  the  dis- 
tant sidls  of  the  ship  we  had  lately  hailed,  and  shed 
its  last  glories  on  the  Berline  crags,  which  presented 
themselves  in  many  different  but  always  in  pictu- 
resque points  of  view,  and  at  length  sank  beneath 

the  horizon. 

b2 
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Early  on  the  following  morning  I  saw  immediately 
a-head  the  rock  of  Lisbon :  the  hills  of  Cintra  rose 
finely  in  the  background,  and  the  neighbouring  coast 
was  studded  with  villas  intermingled  with  olive  and 
orange  groves.  The  entrance  of  the  Tagas  is  fine : 
on  one  side  the  shore  is  crowded  with  palaces;  on  the 
other,  the  hills,  though  neither  very  bold  or  varied, 
possess  sufiicient  elevation  to  give  character  to  the 
scene.  The  fort  of  Belem  is  curious,  picturesque, 
and  irregular,  but  without  architectural  beauty.  We 
passed  by  the  house  of  the  British  Admiral,  Lord 
Amelius  Beauclerk,  and  the  palace  of  the  Cardinal^ 
a  spacious  edifice,  with  many  turrets,  but  a  very  on* 
pleasing  display  of  slate  roof.  As  we  sailed  up  the 
river,  the  beauty  of  the  view  increased.  The  noble 
but  unfinished  palace  of  the  Ajuda  crowned  the 
summit  of  a  neighbouring  steep ;  and  then  the  whole 
city  of  Lisbon,  built  on  its  seven  sloping  lulls,  and 
overhanging  the  Tagus,  gradually  revealed  itself^ 
and  as  its  palaces  and  convents,  interspersed  with 
gardens,  were  seen  rising  above  each  other,  it  cer- 
tainly formed  a  most  imposing  object  irom  the  water. 
Entering  one  of  the  numerous  boats  by  which  we 
were  besieged,  and  rowing  across  the  Tagus,  I  landed 
at  Pampoullia,  and  ascended  a  steep  hill  that  leads 
to  Reeves's  Hotel.  Our  voyage  had  only  lasted  six 
days,  and  was  considered  prosperous.  The  party  on 
board  exhibited  a  curious  assemblage  of  persons,  en- 
tertaining very  dissimilar  ideas,  and  distinguished 
by  very  different  manners ;  an  assemblage  that  could 
hardly,  under  any  other  oir6umsto&ce8>  have  been 
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brought  together;  and  this  diserepancy  of  tastes, 
habits,  and  opinions  sometimes  gave  rise  to  amusing 
and  not  altogether  uninstructive  scenes.  Besides 
Lady  Georgiana  and  Mr.  Wolff,  Mrs.  Burgoyne  was 
also  a  passenger,  a  lady  of  great  taste  and  ac- 
complishments, then  sailing  to  Lisbon  to  join  her 
husband,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burgoyne,  whose  ac- 
quaintance I  had  afterwards  the  pleasure  of  making 
in  that  city,  and  am  indeed  indebted  to  their  society 
tor  many  delightful  hours.  There  was  also  a  niece 
of  Bomero  Alpuente's,  who  was  said  to  be  dying, 
and  two  other  ladies:  one  simplicity  itself,  and 
the  other  more  remarkable  for  her  beauty  than  for 
that  youthful  quality. 

I  secured  rooms  at  Beeves's,  and  remained  sta- 
tionary till  the  evening,  when  I  was  joined  by  my 
friend  Sir  Arthur  Capel  de  Brooke,  a  young  man  of 
ancient  family,  and  at  that  time  well  known  in  the 
literary  world  by  his  published  travels ;  since  that 
period  he  has  largely  added  to  his  reputation  by  his 
^  Journey  into  Morocco,"  a  work  exhibiting  an  un- 
usual talent  for  observation,  with  a  quick  appreciation 
of  the  beautiftd,  and  great  general  powers. 

The  view  from  my  windows  extended  over  Lisbon, 
over  the  river,  with  its  numerous  shipping,  and  a 
thousand  latine  sails  glittering  on  its  surface,  and 
now  lighted  up  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  : 
few  objects  strike  the  beholder  with  greater  admira- 
tion than  these  peculiar  sails,  which  are  exquisitely 
beautiful  when  seen  in  profile ;  and  when  beheld  in 
fisont  resemble  a  butterfly  perched  on  a  dark  grounds 
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with  wings  expanded.  Soon  afterwards  the  moon 
Fose^  and  we  rambled  through  the  city  by  a  light 
peculiarly  favourable  to  every  natural  or  artificial 
object  that  is  grand  in  its  proportions  but  defective 
in  detail. 

On  the  9th  of  August  I  went  with  Mr.  Forbes,  to 
whose  kindness  I  was  indebted  on  a  thousand  occa- 
sions, to  see  the  Aqueduct,  which  is  perhaps  un- 
equalled in  boldness  and  grandeur  of  effect  by  any 
similar  monument  of  art.  It  supplies  Lisbon  with 
water;  it  traverses  a  deep  valley,  near  the  beautiful 
village  of  Alcantara ;  and  as  I  stood  beneath  the 
centre  arch,  and  gazed  upwards,  it  appeared  abso- 
lutely stupendous :  unfortunately,  the  arches  are  not 
uniform ;  some  are  in  the  Gothic  and  pointed  style, 
while  others  are  semicircular,  adiscrepancy  whichmars 
the  general  effect,  but  less  than  might  be  supposed. 
Although  this  aqueduct  stretches  across  the  country 
f<Mr  many  miles  uninterruptedly,  no  great  extent  of 
unbroken  range  can  be  seen  from  any  particular 
position^  on  account  of  the  extreme  inequality  of  the 
ground. 

That  evening  at  dinner  I  found  myself  seated  next 
to  the  Count  da  Puente,  who  was  just  nominated 
Secretary  for  the  war  department,  upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Count  Saldanha.  He  possessed  great  con- 
versational powers  and  considerable  talent  for  debate, 
and  at  that  time  acted  with  the  moderate  and  well- 
judging  body  of  the  Constitutionalists :  and  here, 
for  the  first  time,  I  met  Count  Villa  Flor,  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  ancient  house>  (t  man  of  hi^h  intf  r 
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grity,  and  universally  looked  up  to  by  the  stauiich 
adherents  of  the  Charter.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  he  had  commanded  the  Constitutional  forces 
against  the  Miguelites,  and  the  most » distinguished 
success  had  attended  his  military  exertions.  On  the 
following  day  I  again  met  him  at  Sir  William  Clin- 
ton's, where  a  large  party  was  assembled  to  celebrate 
the  birth-day  of  King  George  the  Fourth^  at  which 
entertainment  our  host  judiciously  contrived  that  the 
band  should  play  Portuguese  airs  during  dinner. 
The  "  Bridge  of  Creus/'  a  piece  of  music  so  called, 
after  the  action  gained  by  Count  Yilla  Flor,  and 
composed  almost  on  the  field  of  battle^  evidently 
excited  some  emotion  among  the  chiefs,  who  were 
then  present,  and  had  fought  on  that  day. 

Late  in  the  evening  I  wandered  over  the  GeneraVs 
garden^  laid  out  in  the  old  taste  of  straight  walks, 
parterres,  fountains,  and  statues;  fragrant  shrubs 
abounded ;  creepers  hung  over  the  trelisses  in  pro* 
fusion :  the  scene  was  peaceful,  and  lit  up  by  a 
splendid  moon.  I  returned  home,  and  retired  to 
rest;  but  the  incessant  assaults  of  the  mosquitos 
banished  sleep.  These  vampires  found  me,  unfor^ 
tunately  easy  of  access,  as  the  heat  of  the  weather 
had  induced  me  to  keep  every  door  and  window  open  t 
had  they  only  devoured  me,  I  might  have  patiently 
endured  the  infliction ;  but  they  kept  up  a  perpetual 
war-song  in  my  ears,  an  insulting  accompaniment  to 
their  human  repast.  After  some  restless  hours,  I 
rose  and  paced  my  room.  The  view  from  my  window 
was  lovely.     I  looked  upon  the  Tagus,  with  all  itfi 
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shipping,  from  the  frigate  to  the  little  latine  sail,  the 
opposite  hills  softened,  yet  distinctly  shown,  by  the 
full  moon,  and  the  great  city  itself  buried  in  deep 
repose. 

On  the  13th  of  August  I  quitted  Lisbon,  and  took 
the  road  to  Cintra,  with  Colonel  Lambert,  of  the 
Guards,  a  friend  long  known  and  much  esteemed. 
In  consequence  of  sundry  ingenious  delays  on  the 
part  of  my  domestic,  we  did  not  start  till  five  o*clock 
in  the  morning,  too  late  by  an  hour  at  least  to  com- 
m«ence,  at  that  sultry  time  of  year,  a  journey  in  Por- 
tugal. The  Tagus  gleamed  through  the  mists  which 
overhung  its  surface,  and  exhibited  that  freshness  of 
ap])earance  which  water  sometimes  assumes,  in  south- 
em  latitudes,  at  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning, 
as  if  it  had  just  started  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator, 
and  were  flowing,  for  the  first  time,  at  his  mandate. 
As  we  proceeded,  the  country  had  little  interest ; 
but  loose  stones  scattered  in  all  directions,  gave  it  a 
wild  and  craggy  appearance.  At  length  we  reached 
Bemfica,  a  place  greatly  resorted  to  by  the  Portu- 
guese nobles,  and  surrounded  with  orange  groves  and 
cork- woods ;  and  well  indeed  their  deep-green  colour 
contrasted  with  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  villas 
or  quintas  which  adorn  this  beautiful  valley.  We 
passed  the  palace  of  Queluz,  a  graceless  edifice,  si- 
tuated in  an  ugly  country,  but  famous  at  that  time 
as  the  head-quarters  of  the  disaffected  party ;  for 
there  the  Queen  Mother  resided  in  sullen  state, 
holding  no  communication  with  her  royal  daughter, 
and  offering  up  ceaseless  prayers  for  the  return  of 
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her  baiiidhed  son,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient rule. 

The  scenery  improved  as  we  approached  Ointra, 
the  vegetation  became  more  flourishing,  long  aye- 
nnes  of  the  silver  poplar  lined  the  road,  the  bay  and 
die  willow  attained  an  immense  size,  and  the  oalc 
and  elm  interspersed  with  box  overhung  the  road 
and  formed  a  delightful  shade.     At  length  we  en- 
tered Cintra,  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  rather  a 
singular  character,  for  its  summit  crowned  with  loose 
crags  and  sharp  pinnacles  offered  a  striking  variety 
to  the  woods  that  covered  its  base ;  then  passing  the 
palace,  a  fitntastic  and  irregular  edifice,  we  stopped 
at  the  Irish  inn,  where  I  found  a  host  of  military 
friends  and  some"^  English  newspapers,  which  in- 
formed me  that  I  had  left  England.    After  break* 
fbst  we  walked  through  the  gardens  of  the  Marquis 
de  Pombal,  truly  delightful  from  their  ample  shade 
and  luxuriant  vegetation ;   but  in  Portugal  little 
care  is  bestowed  on  plants  when  beauty  is  their  sole 
recommendation,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to  dis- 
tinctions of  species.    The  climate  is  the  only  agent 
there,  man  lends  no  assistance  in  producing  grace- 
fhl  combinations;   but  at   Gibraltar,   where  both 
unite,  a  barren  rock  is  converted  into  an  Elysium. 
Walks  are,  however,  cut  through  the  gardens  of 
dntra,  and  rustic  seats  are  placed  under  the  shade 
of  ancient  chestnuts  and  by  the  side  of  murmuring 
fbuntains,  while  the  borders  are  filled  with  oranges, 
lemons,  and  fruit  trees  of  every  description :   the 
sight  and  sound  of  water  is  inexpressibly  grateful, 

B  3 
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and  the  general  verdure  most  refreshing  to  an  eye 
fatigued  by  the  glare  of  Lisbon,  and  by  the  parched 
appearance  of  its  hills.  At  every  opening  in  the 
wood,  the  Moorish  castle  and  convent  of  "  Our  Lady 
of  the  Rock "  were  seen  in  varied  points  of  view 
frowning  from  their  airy  heights  upon  the  valley  be- 
low>  which  lay  glittering  in  the  sun,  sprinkled  with 
numberless  quintas,  some  fully  revealed,  others  half 
buried  in  the  shade  of  their  orange  groves.  The, 
system  of  irrigation  practised  in  those  parts  of  Spain 
which  have  been  occupied  till  a  late  period  by  the 
Moors,  prevails  here  also;  the  borders  are  inter- 
sected and  watered  by  little  canals,  and  the  earth  is 
heaped  round  the  orange  trees,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  cistern,  by  which  means  the  roots  are  always  kept 
plentifully  moistened. 

We  returned  to  our  inn  and  dined  with  a  party  of 
military  men,  amongst  whom  was  a  young  officer  who 
had  been  seized  a  few  days  before  by  some  mounted 
highwaymen,  robbed,  stripped,  and  left  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  him :  from  this  dilemma  he  extri- 
cated himself  with  some  difficulty^  and  returned  in 
very  doleful  plight  to  Lisbon^  where  some  old  women 
who  saw  him  pacing  the  streets  in  this  pitiable  defi- 
ciency of  attire  remarked,  "  Este  Fidalgo  faz  peni- 
tencia  *."  In  the  evening  we  wandered  through  the 
Pena  Verde  gardens  to  the  spot  where  the  heart  of 
John  de  Castro  is  interred.  The  periwinkle  and 
wild  strawberry  covered  the  ground ;  and  the  cork 
tree  clothed  with  ivy,  and  the  gigantic  stone-pine 

*  Tfaifl  Fidalgo  ia  doing  penance. 
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formed  a  dense  canopy  overhead.  A  delightful  mix- 
ture of  northern  and  southern  vegetation  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  Portugal^  and  especially  at  Cintra, 
where  plants  peculiar  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
even  some  that  have  been  transported  from  the 
Madeiras,  grow  luxuriantly  under  the  shade  of  the 
British  oak.  Cintra  resembles  a  beautiful  picture 
set  in  a  worthless  frame :  whenever  the  eye  rests  on 
the  town  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  the  sce- 
nery is  unrivalled,  but  the  distant  landscape  is  gene* 
rally  flat  and  uninteresting.  The  day  was  declining; 
and  as  the  heat  had  been  intense,  I  expected  to  see 
the  son  sink  *'  in  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living 
light,"  but  its  parting  splendours  were  concealed  by 
a  dense  mist  rising  from  the  ocean.  There  is  a  pe- 
culiar beauty  of  sunset,  probably  unknown  to  coun- 
tries bordering  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  perhaps  con- 
fined to  the  shores  of  the  blue  Mediterranean ;  I 
mean  that  exquisite  gradation  of  colouring,  where 
the  safiron  mingles  imperceptibly  with  the  rose,  and 
the  rose  tint  melts  into  the  purple,  all  extremely 
bright,  yet  so  delicate  as  to  seem  almost  transparent. 
From  the  Pena  Verde  gardens  we  went  to  the  Mari- 
alva  palace. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  Infanta  Begent  and 
her  sisters  were  continually  riding  out  of  the  town 
and  again  returning  to  the  palace,  mounted  on  don- 
kqrs,  and  unattended  by  any  lady,  but  escoi^ted  by 
a  body  of  ancient  gentlemen  on  horseback.  A  peal 
general  from  all  the  bells  of  Cintra  regularly  an- 
nounced their  departure  from  the  town  and  their 
re-entry,  and  collected  a  never- failing  crowd  to  wit- 
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ness  their  progress*  I  felt  eoosiderable  interest  in 
tbe  fate  of  these  young  Princesses,  which  was  then 
wrapt  in  doubt  and  gloom. 

.  On  the  i4Ui  of  August  I  rode  with  my  firiend 
ILiambert  for  some  miles  across  hills  clothed  with 
heath  and  dwarf  oak^  and  at  length  arrived  at  the 
Cork  convent,  a  building  ill-constructed>  but  well 
placed  at  the  foot  of  a  richly- wooded  hill ;  a  paved 
walk  overhung  with  fine  cork  trees  leads  to  the  eU'* 
trance,  which  is  curiously  ornamented  with  shells 
work.  Here  Lambert  rung  a  peal  both  loud  and 
long ;  the  bell-rope,  which,  like  Gloster's  arm,  was 
ifhxivelled  and  contracted  to  half  its  original  length, 
performed  its  duty  sluggishly^  and  for  some  time  no 
leqponse  was  voted  necessary  to  his  vigorous  exer- 
tions. At  length  a  boy  appeared,  and  led  us  through 
Sr  court  full  of  hydrangeas  and  fuchsias  into  a 
]»vxetched  apartment  called  the  refectory ;  benehes* 
d^ocs,  and  roofs,  were  all  constructed  of  cork,  and 
sometimes  the  crag  in  its  native  statd  formed  pact 
•1^  the  walL  Here,  while  we  feasted  on  bread  and 
wine,  young  Hopeful  told  us  that,  afraid  of  being 
enlisted  for  the  army,  he  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
convent,  and  woiully  he  complained  of  the  non- 
existence of  breakfasts  and  the  sca^jty  supply. qf 
dried  ^sh  at  dinner.  The  rosemary  grows  luxurir 
antly  in  the  gardens  above,  where  we  enjoj^ed  a  fine 
view  of  Colares  embosomed  in  wood,  and  then  de« 
scended  into  the  miserable  cave,  where 

.     ,  <*  Httionua  Umg  did  dvelU 

And  himed  to  mcnt  hea? en  by  making  earth  a  htlk" 

The  vineyards  near  Colares  are  small  and  so  much 
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dhrided  by  stone  walls,  that  the  country  tesembtes  a 
large  garden  split  into  an  infinite  number  of  par- 
terres. As  we  approached  the  roek  of  Lisbon,  half 
(be  population  of  a  neighbouring  village  poured  out 
to  meet  us,  anxious  to  perform  the  fer-famed  feat  of 
descending  the  steep.  When  we  had  nearly  reached 
tlie  point,  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic,  heard  from  an 
immeDse  depth  below,  suddenly  broke  upon  us.  The 
mdc,  a  striking  landmark  to  ships  at  sea,  is  about 
two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  slants  to  the  water*s 
edge  in  a  great  uniform  sheet  of  dark-coloured  stone, 
down  which  our  heroes  descended,  careftiUy  balan« 
ciBg  themselves  with  their  hands ;  -  a  feat  which  early 
and  long-continued  habit  can  alone  enable  them  to 
perform  successfully :  a  frightfol  sight,  as  the  least 
dip  would  have  inevitably  proved  fatal ;  yet  the 
descent  cannot  be  very  difficult,  as  numbers  accom- 
p&riied  it,  nor  can  it  be  attended  with  much  personal 
risk,  as  no  accident  had  then  occurred  for  some  years. 
These  feats  having  terminated  without  the  fracture 
cf  any  adventnrous  skull,  there  rose  a  clamour  great 
ef  men  and  boys,  contending  for  the  spoil  which  we 
distributed  with  laudable  impartiality. 

We  then  descended  the  hill  and  followed  a  path 
leading  to  the  small  bay  of  Colares,  a  picturesque 
spot  little  known  to  the  world,  from  which  it  is  effec- 
tttally  shut  out  by  huge  black  basaltic  rocks  of  the 
boldest  character.  Here  we  found  the  Atlantic,  ever 
restless  on  this  coast,  breaking  on  a  fine  bed  of  sand, 
and  dashing  its  foam  over  large  masses  of  disjointed 
crag.    This  was  a  scene  peculiarly  suited  to  my  own 
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ta8te>  and  was  indeed  calculated  to  impress  any  be- 
holder, from  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  Here  all  was  dark,  bleak,  and 
savage ;  while  on  the  road  to  Colares  nature  seemed 
to  exhaust  herself  in  the  endless  variety  and  extreme 
beauty  of  the  vegetation  :  there  the  olive,  the  wild 
olive,  the  arbutus  immensely  high,  the  tulip,  the 
plane,  and  the  gigantic  stone-pine  environed  us : 
we  passed  the  cork  tree  everywhere  bending  over 
the  road  in  the  most  fantastic  shapes,  with  fern 
growing  on  its  huge  trunks,  and  mistletoe  hanging 
profusely  from  its  branches ;  jasmines^  sparkling  with 
their  snowy  blossoms,  loaded  the  air  with  their  per- 
fume; and  various  kinds  of  creepers  overran  the 
trees,  oppressed  them  with  their  rank  luxuriance, 
and  sometimes  covered  and  entirely  concealed  their 
foliage.  We  found  the  oak  in  abundance ;  orange 
and  lemon  groves  were  mixed  with  Indian  com  and 
water-melon ;  fruit  trees  of  every  description  lined 
the  road ;  and  the  vine,  not  topped  and  trained  as 
in  France,  but  hung  over  trellis-work,  appeared  no 
longer  a  formal  but  a  graceful  plant.  We  now  dis- 
missed our  guide,  a  lad  apparently  fifteen  years  of 
age,  whom  we  had  found  by  chance  on  the  hills. 
The  general  expression  of  his  countenance  was  sinis* 
ter,  his  complexion  almost  of  the  Mulatto  colour,  his 
eyes  were  black  as  jet,  and  flashed  with  intelligence. 
Among  these  mountains  the  people  are  invariably 
dark;  and  I  sometimes  observed  a  negro  cast  of 
feature,  which  indicated  their  former  intercourse  with 
Brazil.    Frequently  we  met  the  real  negro. 
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On  the  15th  of  Augast  I  went  with  Latnbert  to 
the  Marialva  palace,  where  the  famous  convention 
is  generally,  though  incorrectly  supposed,  to  have 
been  signed.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  de  la 
Foens.  The  garden  is  beautiful,  and  there  is  a  pro- 
Aision  of  water.  On  the  staircase  we  met  the  little 
daughter  of  the  Duke,  a  pretty  child  about  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age,  with  dark  but  soft  and  expres- 
sive eyes.  She  showed  us  a  paper  which  contained 
some  written  sentences  in  English,  and  read  them 
fluently.  We  afterwards  entered  an  apartment, 
where  some  priests  were  breakfasting  with  other 
persons^  attired  in  black,  probably  dependents  of 
the  Duke ;  for  in  Portugal,  as  in  Spain,  when  indi- 
viduals have  once  become  connected  with  the  great, 
they,  and  sometimes  their  descendants,  continue  to 
reside  under  their  patron's  roof  from  generation  to 
generation.  This  extreme  liberality  towards  old  do- 
mestics and  dependent  friends  occasionally  involves 
the  nobles  in  great  pecuniary  embarrassments.  How* 
ever  adverse  to  the  maxims  of  political  economy, 
this  practice  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  their 
moral  feelings,  and  could  only  exist  among  a  ge-^ 
nerous  people.  Before  we  left  the  palace  a  curious 
scene  took  place.  One  of  the  sable  gentlemen 
whom  we  had  previously  seen,  addressing  us  in  the 
flowing  style  which  distinguishes  the  Portuguese  of 
all  classes,  proffered  us  every  civility.  The  Major 
domo  unfortunately  named  him  as  the  writing- 
master  ;  a  designation  which  jarred  hugely  on  the 
scholastic  ears,  and  produced  a  wrathful  ebullition 
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of  offended  dignity.  ^  Moi  Maitre  d'ecriture  !'*  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  and  with  an  eye  that  wonld 
have  annihilated  any  person  of  inferior  consider- 
ation  to  a  Major  domo  in  a  ducal  palace ;  **  because 
I  know  more  than  himself,  and  sometimes  study 
with  the  Duke,  this  man  of  narrow  intellect  calls  me 
a  writing-master  !**  We  of  course  assumed  coun- 
tenances incredulous  of  the  heinous  assertion,  and 
made  our  exit  with  bows  of  a  superlatively  respect- 
ful length.  On  our  return  to  the  inn  we  saw  « 
curious  specimen  of  the  mode  of  travelling  some- 
times adopted  by  the  Portuguese  gentry.  A  pair 
of  oxen  were  attached  to  a  lumbering  vehicle  des- 
tined to  convey  the  illustrious  Dona  — —  and  her 
progeny  to  the  capital,  while  the  coachman,  attired 
in  a  short  jacket  and  wearing  the  broad  Castilian 
hat,  marched  humbly  by  their  side. 

We  rode  on  to  Montserrat,  the  remains  of  a  villa, 
built  by  Mr.  Beckford  many  years  ago.  The  ruinous 
state  of  that  fairy  dwelling  was  noticed  by  Lord 
Byron  in  1809,  and  since  that  time  it  has  become 
still  more  desolate,  llie  roof,  then  entire,  has  since 
very  much  fallen  in,  and  the  walls  are  in  many  parts 
a  heap  of  ruins.  The  entrance  opens  into  an  octa- 
gonal hall,  terminated  by  a  circular  apartment, 
which  looks  over  a  lengthened  flat  to  the  distant 
breakers.  There  is  also  the  shell  remaining  of  a 
fine  apartment,  perhaps  the  library,  which  com- 
mands as  rich  a  view  of  forest  scenery  as  can  well 
be  conceived.  The  general  effect  of  the  exte- 
rior is  good,  except  tho  high  slanting  rooft,  which. 
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thou^  ill  correct  taate,  are  somewhat  UTipIeasing. 
Further  on  we  saw  the  ruins  of  a  rambling  house»  to 
which  a  dark  story  is  attached ;  for  a  young  man  is 
there  said  to  have  murdered  his  elder  brother  under 
circumstances  of  peculiar  horror. 

On  our  return  to  Cintra  we  dined  at  the  house  of 
the  Swedish  Minister,  Monsieur  de  Eantzau.  In  the 
evening  a  tumult  of  bells  announced  the  approach  of 
the  Infanta  Segent;  and  as  we  were  walking  on  the 
garden  terrace  she  recognised  Madame  de  Kantzau 
with,  a  sweetness  of  expression  that  well  supplied  the 
place  of  positive  beauty.  Her  Royal  Highness  and 
Bona  Anna  rode  by  in  complete  uniform :  a  funny 
costume  methought  for  regal  dames,  but  such  is  the. 
etiquette  prescribed  on  certain  days.  Dona  Maria 
was  not  of  the  party,  and  ^lue  of  the  lightly  dis- 
posed attributed  her  Royal  Highness*s  absence  to  a 
facetious  dispute  supposed  to  have  agitated  the 
court  circle.  In  this  discussion  the  Princess  Maria 
is  said  to  have  maintained  that  so  much  military 
pomp  was  little  suited  to  the  humble  donkey  on 
which  it  was  destined  to  be  exhibited ;  however,  less 
ingenious^  but  perhaps  more  veracious  chroniclers 
record  that  her  Royal  Highness's  absence  was  solely 
attributable  to  want  of  punctuality  on  the  part  of 
the  coiut  tailor. 

Having  retiumed  to  the  inn  I  waited  some  time 
for  a  friend,  who  had  promised  to  introduce  me  to 
Madame  Borril,  and  was  quietly  betaking  myself  to 
rest,  when  the  defaulter  arrived.  The  cause  of  hia 
delay  was  comical  enough.    The  Portugpiese  fire- 
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quently  adopt  the  children  of  other  persons,  educate 
them,  and  sometimes  promote  their  future  fortunes. 
The  Infanta  Regent,  possessing  the  national  taste, 
applied  to  an  Irishwoman,  who  forthwith  accommo- 
dated her  Royal  Highness  with  her  own  daughter,  a 
thriving  young  girl  two  years  of  age.  The  agree- 
ment was  deliberately  made,  and  the  article  in  ques- 
tion sold  and  delivered.  The  mother,  however, 
whose  notions  concerning  the  transfer  of  property 
were  not  peculiarly  clear,  returned  after  a  short 
time,  and  wished  to  enter  again  into  possession ;  to 
this  the  Infanta  naturally  demurred,  and  such  a 
tumult  of  Irish  ejaculation  ensued,  as  had  probably 
never  before  assailed  the  ears  of  any  royal  Person* 
age.  In  this  emergency  my  friend  was  requested  to 
march  his  military  person  to  the  palace,  where  he 
found  our  heroine  of  the  Emerald  Isle  fiercely  expos- 
tulating amid  a  host  of  huge  black  Brazilian  women, 
who  were  screaming  in  chorus  around  her.  Yet 
nothing  daunted  was  the  dame.  "  By  Jasus,  no  one 
shall  part  me  and  my  child,''  was  still  the  burden  of 
her  song.  A  golden  argument  at  length  induced 
her  to  mitigate  such  unreasonable  claims,  and  a 
satisfactory  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded.  She  was 
allowed  to  retain  her  child  during  that  night,  and 
was  provided  with  good  lodgings,  a  good  supper, 
and  a  sentinel  at  her  door,  to  prevent  either  warlike 
or  fugitive  proceedings.  I  accompanied  my  friend 
in  the  evening  to  her  room :  she  was  then  in  the 
highest  good-humour,  and  greatly  flattered  by  the 
notice  taken  of  her  blue-eyed  child.    On  the  follow- 
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ing  morning  he  conducted  the  little  girl  to  the  pa- 
lace, according  to  agreement,  while  the  mother  waa 
deposited  on  a  donkey  and  peaceably  removed. 

On  the  following  morning  I  went  to  the  palace ; 
bat  as  it  was  still  occupied  by  the  Court  I  could 
only  see  the  exterior,  which  is  irregular,  and  evi- 
dently the  work  of  difierent  periods,  but  part  of  the 
walls  and  some  of  the  windows  are  decidedly  Moorish. 
Joined  by  Lambert,  I  afterwards  ascended  the  hill 
leading  to  the  house  of  '<  Our  Lady  of  Woe,"  as 
Lord  Byron  rather  poetically,  as  he  himself  admits, 
than  justly  designates  the  house  of  '  Our  Lady  of 
the  Rock,*  which  occupies  a  striking  position  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  and  is  surrounded  by 
wild,  shattered  crags,  and  insulated  ma8ses>  very 
remarkable  in  a  natural  point  of  view, 

"  Such  as  might  seem  confinedly  horlM, 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world.'* 

The  convent  has  no  beauty,  but  is  curious  and 
evidently  ancient,  and  the  galleries  encircling  the 
ianer  court  are  in  Moorish  taste.  The  howling  of 
the  wind  is  heard  without  intermission  round  the 
convent  walls  ;  that  mournful  and  unvarying  sound 
atone  disturbs  the  silence  of  a  habitation  raised 
high  above  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  apparently 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  care.  From  hence  we 
scrambled  up  a  rugged  path  to  the  Moorish  castle, 
and  again  descending  mounted  our  mules  and  re- 
gained the  inn. 

In  the  evening  I  accompanied  a  friend  to  a  party 
at  the  house  of  a  Portuguese  lady :  sh^  had  twQ 
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daughters,  the  eldest  a  pretty  person  with  pleasing 
manners  and  extremely  well  informed,  the  youngest 
a  very  decided  beauty.  The  party  were  playing  at 
bUnd  man's  buff  when  I  entered ;  a  game  in  which, 
as  it  is  played  in  Portugal,  success  depends  upon 
the  rapid  recognition  of  different  persons  by  their 
voices.  Being  immediately  required  to  take  a  part, 
I  was  blindfolded  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
ring.  I  first,  however,  pleaded  ignorance  of  every 
individual  present;  upon  which  the  lively  beauty 
led  me  round  the  circle,  hastily  naming  every  per- 
son; an  ingenious  operation  which  did  not  much 
assist  me,  as  I  could  not  bear  in  mind  a  volley  of 
names  which  I  had  never  heard  before  :  however, 
trusting  to  chance,  I  began  my  career,  and  soon 
touched  a  lady  with  the  wand.  I  asked  the  regular 
question,  and  was  answered  in  the  feigned  voice  as 
regularly  assumed.  ^*  Whom  have  you  found  T'  was 
the  general  cry.  I  paused — ''Well,  but  mention 
some  one ;  the  game  is  at  a  stand-still :"  but  I  could 
specify  no  one.  I  looked  stupid,  and  my  new  friends 
probably  thought  me  profoundly  so ;  at  length,  by  a 
prodigious  exertion  I  was  delivered  of  a  name,  but 
it  did  not  enlighten  the  party;  and  I  afterwards 
discovered  that  the  name  I  had  given  was  a  com* 
pound  of  two  or  three  others,  which  had  become  most 
egregiously  mixed  up  in  my  puzzled  brain.  This 
attempt  having  proved  unsuccessiul,  I  exclaimed, 
"  La  dame  qui  est  habill^e  en  noir."  *'  Mais  nous 
sommes  toutes  habill^es  en  noir,"  was  the  perplexing 
reply.    At  length  I  named  the  eldest  D^mpi^elle  of 
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the  house.    "  No,  it  is  not ;  it  is  C ,**  said  the 

young  beauty,  naming  herself  in  a  Uvely  tone  of 
mock  reproach,  perhaps  a  little  displeased  that  so 
soft  a  voice  once  heard  should  not  be  immediately 
recognised.  We  played  several  other  games.  Every 
lady  was  required  to  sigh  for  a  particular  gentle- 
man, who  in  turn  was  called  upon  to  sigh  for  a  lady, 
uid  generally  felt  bound  in  gratitude  to  mourn  for 
her  who  had  mourned  for  him.  This  reciprocal 
grief  was  very  diverting.  As  might  naturally  be 
expected,  a  sigh  is  rarely  bestowed  on  the  real 
olgect  of  the  mourner's  affection.  So  closed  an 
evening  of  uninterrupted  good-humour ;  the  ge- 
nuine politeness  of  Portuguese  society  prevents  the 
oecurrence  of  those  little  inadvertencies  which  are  so 
apt  in  other  countries  to  jar  upon  the  feelings  of 
individuals,  and  break  in  upon  the  harmony  of  such 
amusements.  On  the  following  day  I  separated 
from  my  firiend  Lambert  with  regret,  and  returned 
to  Lisbon. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Road  to  Mafra— Coavent  of  Mafra — Convent  of  Alcoba^ — Monastic 
System  considered— -The  ill-fated  luves  of  Don  Pedro  and  Inex  de 
Caatro — ^PoUtica  of  the  Monks — ^Their  social  habits — ^Gluomy  mag- 
nificence  of  the  Convent  of  Alcoba^a — ^Convent  of  Batalha — So- 
ciety  at  Coimbra — System  pursued  at  the  University — ^Tbe  Garden 
of  Tears— Melancholy  Convent  of  the  Carmelites — Spanish  ano- 
malies—  History  of  the  beautiful  Bride  of  O^iorto — Arrival  at 
Oporto. 

I  QUITTED  Lisbon  on  the  24tli  of  August,  and  took 
the  road  to  Oporto»  but  did  not  commence  my  journey 
till  late  in  the  evening,  as  my  servant  Antonio  was 
disinclined  to  rapid  movements,  and  my  muleteer 
voted  punctuality  an  unnecessary  virtue.  The  owner 
of  the  mules  escorted  us  as  far  as  the  walls  of  the 
city,  according  to  the  usual  etiquette.  He  had 
accommodated  me  with  an  animal  which  stumbled 
so  gallantly  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  that  feeling 
my  neck  in  decided  jeopardy,  I  determined  to  send 
her  back  on  my  arrival  at  Velez.  The  country  was 
dull,  and  abounded  in  windmills  and  olives.  The 
prematmre  effect  of  the  heat  on  tlie  deciduous  trees 
was  strongly  marked.  The  poplars  had  suffered 
greatly ;  some  were  altogether  stripped  of  their 
leaves,  and  the  foliage  was  everywhere  changing  its 
colour.  Even  at  Cintra,  where  the  air  is  oompara- 
tivdy  cool«  the  autumnal  tints  were  stealing  over 
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the  woods,  and  the  paths,  strewed  with  sear  and 
yellow  leaves,  exhibited  the  bright  but  mournful 
beauty  of  an  English  October.  The  inn  at  Velez 
was  comfortless  enough:  cats,  dogs,  and  pigeons 
wandered  about  the  supper-table,  in  hungry  compe- 
tition for  the  good  things  that  were  not ;  pigs,  grunt- 
ing at  the  door,  threatened  to  join  the  alliance  ;  and 
the  only  article  of  promise,  some  salt  fish,  was 
pounced  upon  by  an  intrepid  puss.  Entomology 
might  have  been  studied  to  perfection  in  this  apart- 
ment; and  as  its  minute  varieties  banished  sleep,  I 
continued  to  g^aze  on  sundry  pictures  of  hell  and 
flaming  sinners,  evidently  intended  to  appal  the 
souls  of  wakefol  heretics. 

On  the  25th  of  August  I  rode  through  a  bleak 
but  not  unpleasant  country  to  Mafra.  The  convent 
and  palace  united  constitute  an  immense  pile  of 
building,  which  excites  admiration  rather  from  its 
vast  extent  than  from  any  architectural  merits.  It 
is  built  on  the  model  of  the  Escurial,  and  forms  a 
quadrangle,  measuring  760  feet  from  east  to  west, 
and  670  feet  from  north  to  south.  The  church  is 
situated  in  the  centre,  and  three  hundred  cells  are 
placed  behind  the  choir:  the  palace,  in  which  Sir 
Edwurd  Blakeney  had  apartments,  and  where  he 
received  me  with  the  utmost  hospitality,  might  per- 
haps contain,  without  inconvenience,  all  the  courts 
of  Europe.  The  thermometer  had  risen  to  more 
than  90°,  and  it  was  indeed  no  common  luxury  to 
exchange  such  intolerable  heat  for  the  refreshing 
temperature  of  the  convent  galleries,  which  are  built 
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of  «t6he,  and  are  higli,  wide,  Akrk,  and  a]>parenby 
'iflfwminable.    Within  those  ma^ve  walls'  the  ftott- 
'^tiMions  of  the  external  atmosphere  are  never  fdtr; 
9lttA  rarely  indeed  do  any  external  sounds  pieroe 
thtdugh  those  mighty  barriers.     At  a  casemetit 
Whi^h  overlooked  a  pretty  but  neglected  garden,  the 
holy  fathers  kept  np  a  cordon  of  observation  when 
first  our  troops  arrived,  and  were  greatly  discomposed 
'ftt  the  occurrence  of  any  petty  delinquencies.     Hie 
'  0ceasional  ejectment  of  an  old  shoe  from  an  opposke 
window  appeared  to  constitute  the  maidmttm  of 
:  British  aggression,  and  ludicrous  appeals  were  made 
to  the  General  ujpon  these  occasions.    Sir  Edwiard 
lestmined  such  dangerous  infringements  of  conv^n- 
tvai,  ri^ts ;  and  by  his  judicious  attention  to  thetr 
jH^ngs  completely  won  the  hearts  of  the  reverend 
'  phantiffb ;  indeed  it  was  gratifying  to  hear  the  pratses 
everywhere  lavished  on  our  troops,  even  by  pensous 
the  most  opposed  to  the  principles  which  brou^t 
them  to  the  country.    The  monks  showed  us  the 
nefeetory,  a  spacious  apartment,  and  the  library,  well 
tutted  with  books.     Having  spent  some  time  agree- 
•ubiy  with  my  old  schoolfellows,  Henry  Upton  and 
▲agustus  Ellis,  I  took  leave  of  Sir  Edward  Blakeney. 
Lord  William  Paulett  kindly  gave  me  letters  fi»r 
Goimbta  where  he  had  spent  some  time,  and  mount- 
ing his  steed,  a  beautiful  English  mare,  showed  me 
-die  shortest  way  to  Torres  Vedras,  across  a  wild 
heath  tract. 

As  I  rode  along  the  side  of  a  pine*eovered  kill,  a 
ffontiieman  pflssed  me,  attended  by  Vi9o  servants,  one 
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of  whom  carried  a  baton  at  hk  side,  a  proof  that  his 
nuiBter  was  a  person  of  distinction.  The  peasants 
in  this  part  of  the  country  universally  carry  a  long 
pole,  considerably  higher  than  their  heads,  and 
iometimes  tipped  with  lead,  which  renders  it  a  for- 
midable  instrument  of  attack:  assisted  by  these 
weapons  only,  a  knot  of  peasants  is  said  to  have 
dismounted  a  large  party  of  French  cavalry,  dur- 
ing the  peninsular  war;  but  they  seldom  molest 
travellers,  and  indeed  highway  robberies  are  by  no 
means  frequent  in  Portugal,  except  in  Alentejo. 
The  inn  at  Torres  Vedras  was  a  great  improvement 
oa  our  last  resting-place.  The  muleteer  had  not 
arrived  at  a  late  hour  on  the  following  morning, 
a  degree  of  negligence  which  surprised  me,  as  the 
natives  consider  any  exposure  to  the  sun,  during 
the  summer  months,  imprudent  after  the  early  hour 
of  nine.  I  began  to  suspect  that  my  friend  had 
been  way-laid,  or,  prompted  by  an  ardent  thirst  for 
knowledge,  had  himself  inspected  tny  portmanteau, 
in  which  case  I  was  well  aware  that  any  tasteful  ap- 
propriations would  have  been  followed  by  a  secession 
to  the  mountains :  so  forth  I  issued,  in  no  placable 
mood,  taking  the  road  to  Mafra,  and  spying  anxi- 
ously around  to  discover  some  remnants  of  a  trunk 
or  a  muleteer.  I  had,  however,  made  little  progress 
before  I  met  the  deseilcr,  who  assured  me  that  he 
had  unaccountably  lost  his  way  ;  but,  influenced  by 
a  prodigpious  zeal  in  my  service,  had  been  toiling  all 
night  to  r^ain  it.  His  account  was  true  in  the 
main,  but  he  prudently  abstained  from  any  allusion 
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to. certain  libatioits»  the  rbal  cause  of  his  cirouitoust 
pveceeding^. 

'  Torres  Vedras  is  a  celebrated  point  on  that  strong* 
liae  of  natural  defence  which  was  so  ably  maintained; 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  .  Standing  on  thead 
heights  I  was  enabled  to  form  some  conception  ofi 
the  system  pursued^  but  could  by  no  means  com- 
mand the  entire  range  of  miUtary  positions.  I 
continued  my  journey  through  a  succesaion  of  pi^e- 
forests^  varied  occasionally  by  open  spaces  covered 
with  heath.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbcm  the 
hills  consist  principally  of  limestone^  near  Mafra  of 
basalt  covered  with  limestone ;  but  we  now  entered 
on  a  sandy  region.  In  consequence,  the  clioracter 
of  the  vegetation  changed :  the  Arbutus  unedo,  the 
Phillyrea,  and  the  Myrica  faya,  or  gale  of  Madeira, 
so  abundant  near  Cintra,  were  exchanged  for  fig- 
trees  of  an  immense  growth,  and  a  large  species  of 
cane,--a  plant  which  has  a  thick  stem,  resembling 
the  sugarcane,  and  is  used  in  supporting  the  vines. 
The  black  ant  swarmed  among  the  fir  woods,  yellow 
butterflies  fluttered  over  the  plain  in  gay  profiisianr, 
and  dogs  of  exquisite  taste  prowled  around  the 
vineyards,  and  gazed  with  hopeless  eyes  on  that 
forbidden  paradise.  They  are  passionately  fond  of 
grapes,  and  sticks  purposely  attached  to  their  col* 
lars  prevent  their  entrance  into  the  vineyards.  This 
Bacchanalian  propensity  is,  in  a  great  meaaure^  the 
cause  of  that  amazing  influx  of  dogs  into  lisbon 
during  the  summer  months;  for  when  the  grape 
begtfis  to  jripen*  tk^  pA^rietprs  of  l^e  vineyaril^  oo 
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the  opposite  coast  lay  violent  bands  on  the  amine; 
species,  and  ship  them  off  to  the  capital  Thnre^* 
prawUng  about  in  hungry  groups,'  they  become!  of 
peal  use  in  cleansing  the  streets  of  that  detestaUe 
fitfa  whidi  would  otherwise  aocumulate  to  an-  into-* 
lerable  extefat,  and  might  breed  a  pestilence.  .  In< 
tMs  respect  the  strong  northerly  gales  are  also  Yalu-* 
able  auxiliaries. 

I  baited  my  horse  at  a  small  and  picturesque  inn : 
the  ceilings  were  peaked,  and  the  floor  abounded  in: 
cracks,  judiciously  calculated  to  adnnt  a  cheering 
new  of  the  culinary  processes  below.  The  pea^ 
santry  -nowhere  manifested  any  unfriendly  feeling 
towards  me:  as  I  passed  the  villages  the  wofkien^ 
made  some  slight  salutation,  and  the  men  invariably 
rose  and  bowed.  I  saw  some  fine  old  towers,  and  a 
quinta  of  great  extent;  the  family  arms,  earved  in 
stone  bigh  above  the  door,  showed  that  the  pro-^* 
prietor  was  of  noble  birth.  I  deviated  from  my 
rosid  to  see  Ovidos,  a  picturesque  town  of  immense 
antiquity,  still  retaining,  in  a  great  degr^,  its 
Moorish  character.  A  fine  evening  sun  lit  up  the 
waUs  of  an  old  Saracenic  castle,  upon  which  a  boy 
was  standing,  and  playing  most  sweetly  on  the  fia« 
geolet.  The  sandstone  had  now  disappeared  ;  the 
hillB  over  which  we  pc^sed  were  composed  of  limc-r 
(tone,  and  were  in  consequence  covered  with  a  richer 
Slid  more  varied  vegetation. 

•I  i^eaehed  Caldas  at  five  o'clock,  an  uninteresting 
tiHrti»  latterly  the  resort  of  the  Court,  on  account  of 
lU  mineral  baths ;  and  in  the  ^ening  was  viiii^A 
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\lfi  A  jfenUdmsuD^  who  was  lively  And  communie^tiye^ 
a^  awaated  with  a  furious  ^eal  for  liberty. 
t  I  r^oewe^  my  journey  over  hills  of  mingled  heath 
$JoA  oak^  on  the  morning  of  the  27th.  Travelling: 
at  this  burning  time  of  the  year  is  only  agreeable, 
4wng  the  first  and  last  hours  of  light.  The  sun. 
had  scarcely  risen  when  I  mounted  my  horse;  the 
distlEint  sound  of  the  convent  hells  came  pleas^antly. 
oil  the  haoee^e ;  the  birds  were  singings  and  all  na^ 
tur^  aeemed  to  rejoice :  but  at  noon  man  and  beas^ 
w^c  equally  subdued  by  the  intolerable  fierccnesa 
of  the  heat ;  the  peasanta  were  compelled  to  suspend 
their  labours}  the  cattle  took  refuge  in  the  shady 
tMcket;  not  a  bird  flapped  its  weary  wing ;  not  aur 
inneot  crept  along  the  ground,  but  an  unbroken  and 
Universal  silence  pervaded  the  fields^  which  had  sot 
lately  teemed  with  every  variety  of  active  life.  Here* 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the  heath  and 
juniper  had  been  designedly  burnt  to  produce  yoi^g 
fodder  for  cattle.  The  Serratula  arvensisj'and.the 
Lychnis  Flos  cueuli,  are  scattered  over  this  district 
with  other  plants  of  a  northern  parentage,  rarely 
found  in  the  rest  of  Portugal 
;  Soon  after  ten  I  arrived  at  the  small  village  of 
Alcoba<;af  and  stopped  at  an  inn  better  furnjshedl 
with  wasps  than  provisions:  a  pretty  young  la4y, 
gabbled  much  to  me  concerning  England  and  £ng- 
Ipufh  ^anners>  whioh>  I  suppose^  meant  that  9omq 
yf^^lug  Briti^k  offijcei:  wa^  lord  of  the  ascendant. ,  .1 
HYeAt  tfi  ^hi9.  .cou'v^t^  and  sc^nt  in  a  letter  of  inprpr 
dn^tiwi- . :  S^ftior  -4—,  a  young,  pioi^k^  of,  qpipt 
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and  pleasing  manners,  recetved  me  conrteously,  %xii 
led  me  round  tlie  lofty  cloisters  wMch  eneirele'  Mk 
inner  court,  filled  with  orange-trees.  The  conVtot 
of  Alcoba9a  is  constructed  upon  a  scale  of  feudtf 
magnificence,  which  affords  a  striking  proof  of  th6 
great  wealth  and  immense  consideration  formerly 
attached  to  the  monastic  orders.  The  kitehen  is 
nearly  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  .sixty-tiiree  feet 
high  from  the  floor  to  the  intrados  of  the  vaults 
Hie  fire-place  is  twenty-eight  feet  long  by  eleven 
broad,  and  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment, 
through  which  a  stream  of  water  flows, — ^it  must  be 
confessed,  a  magnificent  appanage  to  a  kitcfaen. 
The  refectory  is  ninety-two  feet  long  by  sixty-eight 
broad.  As  we  approached  the  clock  struck  deven ; 
the  brotherhood  poured  in ;  the  organ  sounded,  and 
the  diant  of  thanksgiving  arose  as  we  sat  down  to 

dinner. 

'  It  was  evident,  even  on  my  first  introduction  to 
these  monks,  that  they  were  very  superior  to  most  of 
their  order,  an  impression  fiiUy  confirmed  by  ftirther 
acquaintance ;  for  they  possessed  that  courtesy  and 
distinction  of  manner,  which  birth,  or  long  and  early 
acquaintance  with  good  society  can  alone  confer.  I 
afterwards  learned  that  they  were  Bernardine  monks, 
whose  choice  in  the  election  of  novices  is  very  much 
restricted  to  persons  of  condition ;  a  limitation  which' 
has  "kept  up  the  respectability  of  their  order,  amid 
the  comparative  degradation  of  part  of  the  pHtes't 
siim.  The  Franciscan  convents,  on  the  contrary,  from 
th^  povetiy,  and  ftom  other  causes,  hav^falkn  iiili> 
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Jttiief^h^^toti^rii^8P!^8  .A^lec^ed  from  tl^  lower  .cl^i^sfi^ 

ii^^ia^  mig^t- naturally  be  ajcpectedtf  soxm^tiiPie^a  4i9- 

f  igi^ce  ihft  broiherhopd  by  their  ex^^^pe^.  Tb^  0^1(8 

.<^jl^e  bigb^  ordere  are  gan^Tally  re9tira^ed  by  q^p- 

.^ideratiQ^A  of  pOlioy  and  scj^f-respecW  :arp  fifto^ 

^^ayed  by  bigber  motivesA  and  almpat  aXvf^y^  i^TRY' 

A  do^nt  veil  over  any  vioUliQns  of  tbe  oonvmit  rul/^. 

.  Writepca  aro  too  apt  to  involve  the  monastie  ord^ 

jtk  onotgeneval  denunciation^  wiihoutt  rej[erence^to 

ithe  diSiBceBt  systeois  pursued  by  the  various  orders, 

:  ftjid  tk«  different  reauUs  necessarily  produced  4  bvt 

(n0  atl^t^oient.  can  bo  fair  and  eorrect,  unless  it  be 

1  gcpundjad  on  a  «trict  and  unprejudiced  ^xaminatiqn 

«cf  ^t8«    And  I  must  say  that  tbe  higblycoVmred 

statements,  so  often  put  forth  by  travelers  again9t 

i>tiiejnumks  and  the  monastic  e9tabliabnuentfl>  come 

1  iMitii:»  amgulady  bad  graee  from  men  who,  journey* 

ing^  in  tt  wild  country,  and  deprived  of  the-  usual 

CMpiyiQsrtsjof  lifei  partake  with  freedom  of  their  g^^ae- 

jomk  hpspitality,  and  then  repay  theb^xcifit  by  asser- 

'imid.wfaieb  truth  and  justice  do  not  warranty  and 

1  ynhibb  gratitude  and  good  feeling  should  restrfun* 

i    .  .Whatever  may  be  the  remote  effects  of  tbe  s|ip- 

{ >|)roi0iQia  «f  the  wealthier  convents  in  Spain  aind  Par- 

^gab  still/  in  the  neglected  state  of  agrioulture 

prevailing  throughout  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Penin- 

sula>  thei^  eidstence  was  a  blessing,  and  thiit  aboli- 

tion  18, 1  conceive,  a  positive  evil,  to  the  state.    The 

mopks  were  often  the  only  resident  proprietors  in  a 

country  doaerted  by  its  naiural  landlords ;  and  their 

beneficial  influence  was  visible  in  the  improvement 
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(^ftlbeir' estates^  and  in  the  increascHl  oomfe^to  of  the 
Btin'ou'ntling  popnlatidn ;  for  th^  Brought  t^  the 
Tnatmgement  of  their  properties  great  capital  and 
great  intelligence,  and  largely  employed  and  libe- 
TdHy  rewarded  the  industry  of  the  labourer :  their 

s 

estates  were,  in  consequence,  not  unfrequently  the 
hest  cultivated  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  sudden  and 
ifl*judged  abolition  of  the  convents  will  probably,  for 
many  yeariB  to  come,  rather  check  than  promote  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  These  ecclesiastical  cbk*- 
poratiofia  should  have  been  preserved,  and  would 
have  been  invaluable,  if  altered  and  improved,  so  as 
to  extend  their  sphere  of  action,  to  comprise  other 
and  important  duties,  and  perhaps  resemble,  In  some 
degree,  our  college  institutions  *. 

After  dinner  Senhor  A led  me  to  a  cool  and 

refireahing  cell,  and„  leaving  me  to  repose,  Tetived 
also  to  indulge  in  the  accustomed  siesta.  I  ideptfor 
soiae  time,  and  was  at  length  awakened  by  a  'slight 
noiae.  I  turned,  and  saw  a  monk,  looking  'almost 
ltt:e  an  unearthly  being,  as  he  stood  motionless'  at 
tk^  fbot  of  the  bedi  sbouded  by  his  eowl,  and  tMred 
'in  the  white  and  flowing  robe  of  his  order.  It  proved 
to^b&my  fiiendthe  monk  Antonio,  who  bad  arrhred 
tooonduet  me  to  the  library  and  the  church ;  bat, 

.  ..5.M|»B(ai^iilyiia^  spksdid  ojccoaat  of  thip  conroat,  fLU^dei 
Mtt  jusUy  to  the  prospeious  condition  of  the  tenants  holding  under 
the  monies,  at  the  time  of  his  Tuit  to  Alcoba^a ;  and  I  can  say,  with 
'  Mm  eotifid^ce,  that  thirty  yean  aftenrardH  their  real  ptotperityhad 
*  MltlJittlsished^^tlibinigh  the  most  uaeeMiti^  cfibita  ««?  makiiHr  ^ 
pl^iiad^  )HWi  <^0I^^  ^^'**  eeelHiastieal  anpenon. 
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fil«d(ii}g  mi$  Woep,  wise  unniK^ng  io  distuii»:Uii3L> 
The  library.  i&  a  9ol>li9;  apaHioeiit^  tastsfidELy^dckcu^ 
lOLifA,  mfdtl  prc^QrtioQed»  ud  dMmndiiig  Sit^msAm 
oSwss&il  koowiedge.  The  monks  Bhowed'ms  arfim 
oAilfton  of  the  IKad^  preisented  to  tibeia'  by  Mr,  Gmtf 
xmgi  aud  a  aplendid  copy  of  the  Ldigiad*  tbe'^ift  fl£^ 
Lady  Bute«  The  church  is  a  fine  Gothic  bisfldiBgv^ 
amd  contains,  within  two  marble  Bepalehresyiheitd* 
iBitins:of  Dom  Pedro  the  First,  and  (he  fax^famedliub 
imfbrtttoato  Inez  de  Castro.  -    .    :.* 

iJ^is  scarcely  necessary  to  relate  the  story  of  Dour 
Sesdico^  attachment,  so  celebrated  by  all  the  pMltJj^ 
of  iBortiigaL    That  Prince,  the  son  and  heir  ^  AI^^ 
phoBBO  the  Fourth,  was  passionately  attached  .t<i- 
Ifiez  |d&  Castro,  a  lady  of  extraordinary  beauty;  whoifl^ 
hel  sesrbtly  married.     As  I  haTe  heard  iha  ttbtj^ 
tohljai'the  ccnmtry,  he  chose  a  lovely  and  sequoKteired 
8{n1?in1Iiife  valley  of  the  Mondego,  ae  the  residence' 
o£his  young  hnde,  and,  retiring  firom  the  turmoila 
of  b  InriUiaiit  Court,  spent  in  that  seclusion  the  hap«. 
piestj  .and  perhaps  the  most  yirtuous  hours  of  hisUflk 
Qilt  ithe  secret  transpired,  and  his  royal  FatliJor>  «k^ 
raged  at  the  discovery,  proceeded  to  their  little' 
bower  of  love,  and,  arriving  at  a  time  when>  thid' 
Pfsnce  mas  on  a  hunting  excursion,  iwmediaildly  aftih-' 
tborised  the  murder  of  the  iU4ated  Inez;    'ft^- 
PnueOi  on  his  retnniu  gave  way  to  the  wildest  fury  ^ 
and  despair,  abandoned  his  home  for  a  long  titiie>^ 
and  when  he  «vBntnatty:  sneoeeded  to  the  thj^obe, 
ialiote^  thfiioeiMteat  piiaiafament  on  t&e  ^^rUttes^ 
nimifllesa  whodbad  ^iterf^gated^^  Ued,  wuSLxm  num^ 
to 
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offiiieir  tdhtivte..  But  Hke^wnom  of  thte  thnktid 
and  of  Aeiac^he  loved  so  irell,  kwe-bcen  loiig  ik 
»t;  and  ihdr  seaiptuivd  figuroB  are>  placed  iitfi«  . 
nctahent  aAtitade  upon  their  reB]^MetTre  ttienvK 
meate/tfie  sides  iif  wbidb  ave  ivorkad,  in  relief,  wMi 
aa  JftiBwIiHo  baaaty  and  richness  of  detail:  diey 
faaaa  Aifired,  however,  m  oommon  with  other  paitrf 
oftfaa  eonavnt,  from  the  rapacity  of  the  Frendr;  far 
tfaosa  aolijgfatened  barbarians  not  only  set  fire  to  ikm 
bcdlding,  "but  destroyed  some  of  the  finest  l^nkhtal 
tandbg,  in  a  saailegions  attempt  to  bring  the  iMa- 
ginsd  treasures  of  the  tomb  to  light.  They  diaggedl 
ik9  badies  of  the  royal  pak  from  the  vaidt 
they.had  so  long  reposed.  Dom  Pedro,  stem 
iardMtli,  is  said  to  have  retained  the  severe  expreft4 
sien  wluch  never  forsook  his  countenance^  after  the' 
perpetntifitt  of  that  dreadful  deed  which  lensfetdd; 
hm  homeless  and  houseless;  and  Dona  Inezj.tha^ 
oljieet  of  ins  boyish  passion,  the  cause  of  allihai 
grieC  and  of  half  his  crimes,  was  still  lovely  afieif  thli 
IxpBe  of  centuries:  her  hair  retained  its  anbamf 
coloor,  and,  unharmed  by  tiine,  was  only  injured  i>f 
the  remorsdess  hand  that  did  not  scruple  to  ini^adei 
thtf'  dwallingB  of  tiie  dead.  After  the  departurr  ^of: 
Uia- SVenueh,  the  much-calumniated,  but  &r  moi^i 
cMfflfzed  mionks  carefully  Collected  her  scaltered' 
hfWb  and  still  rehgionsly  preserve  the  cherished' 

:^J:wa4  bending  over  the  monument,  the  monk 
gcaditaUy  led  the  conversation:  ti>  die  »[is^gata!k^ 
oCfKiblia^aftiri:  ks  had  eridea%  bedn  dn  wMtnm' 

c3 
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ofeiervierof  irecenl  events;  and  now  concealed,  under 
a  w%ll-feigned  air  of  indifference,  an  anxious  desire 

'  la  obtain  the  latest  political  intelligence.  The  ob- 
servations which  he  addressed  to  me  were  pointed, 
and  calculated  lo  elicit  the  greatest  portion  of  infor- 
mation by  the  smallest  possible  number  of  direct 
queries,  while  the  correct  knowledge  which  his  ques- 
tions indicated  of  British  parties  and  of  their  relative 

'  position  excited  my  surprise.  He  once  caught  an 
expression  of  this  land  upon  my  countenance ;  and 
though  it  was  but  slight,  and  instantly  checker  be 
was  manifestly  discomposed.  He  afterwards  spoke 
in  guarded  terms,  but  once  betrayed,  in  a  remrarkable 
manner,  the  intensity  of  his  interest  in  the  subject 
of  out  conversation.  I  happened  to  state  my  con- 
vlctioni  from  recent  occurrences,  that  Dom  Miguel 
'would  soon  return  to  Portugal,  and  assume  the 
•govertiriifent ;  he  repeated  my  words  slowly,  but 
iii  a^  voice  which  clearly  showed  that  powerful  emo- 
ihm  was  struggling  with  habitual  self-command. 
During  our  conversation,  he  had  so  judiciously 
'jilaced  himself,  that,  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
light,  and  shrouded  by  his  cowl,  he  was  very  much 

'  'Enabled  to  conceal  the  expression  of  his  own  counte- 
•tiatice,  while  he  could  distinctly  trace  the  sl^htest 
change  on  mine.  My  eyes  were  bent  on  the  m^nu- 
mcnt  when  he  repeated  my  words ;  but,  attracted  by 
•!3ie  deep  and  altered  tone  of  his  voice,  I  invohriifa- 

4 

rily  looked  up,  and  the  triunrphant  joy  that  s^iarkled 
in  his  i^k  eyes,  which  even  the  position  he  had 
assumed  could  not  altogether  conceal,  at  once  dis- 
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f^iti^\^Vf:^^)£f  andwbeii  I  loathed  at  hji^agaii^'tbe 
fttbdafd  number  of  themonkjbad  replaced  the^agfT 
.  Sj^ing  of  the .  partisan. 
•t  Wf}.  ad)ouxi»ed  to  the  giardeo^  which  waakept  in 

•  the  highest  order,  and  has  that  neplu$'uUra  of  lui(u* 
jiea  14  aaonttiern  ddme,  a  fine  running  streami  oyer* 
)wtg  "mik  romantic  willows.  The  evening  w^s  c^Jbn, 

-  Mi4  t]i^  monks  were  passing  to  and  fro  among  their 
d^peodantsi  superintending  their  improvementa.; 
hai^y .  tbemselyesj  they  appeared  to  be  ooDuniiai- 
^efttioig  happiness  to  all  'around  thenii  and  exhibited 
m  pl6a8U2g  and«  I  think,  not  wholly  a  delusive  <  pic* 

1  iODe  o¥  monastic  life. 

>  hx  the  OYening  I  had  a  round  of  visits  from  the 
bdy  brpthers,  who  kept  dropping  in,  staying  a.f^w 
minutes  with  me,  and  then  taking  thc^r  dep^rtunre, 
but  tbeix.  genuine  politeness  did  not  allow  th^ppk  to 
leave  me  a  moment  alone.     At  length  t^Q  )>eU 

•  soi|iided«  and  we  descended  to  supper^,  which  IWTies 
mrno  respect  from  dinner^  as  the  fiame  regular  co^^e^ 
i^e  iseryed  up,  and  wine  and  dessert  are  afterwar4« 
Ifud  upon  the  table.  The  number  of  hours;ifbiph 
had  elapsed  since  dinner  explains  the  faciljii;y .  >y j|^ 

•  .vfl^cb  we  attacked  a  second  time  such  a  substa^L^al 

•  iHiere  are  few  drcumstances  which  somidi.  im- 
.]K^a  an  Englishman!,  accustomed  to  the  late  hours 
..q^hif.  native  country »  as.  the  difference  of  ht^bits 
.pre^riflent  i;n  this  Respect  throughout  thj^,]fo^j[;^gV^8e 
.^avj^ef^,    Tbe,  breal^faat  so  jea^trpipft^ly  .^3f^^e 
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4l9^rrai  #Mifei|,  the  auceeeiitBg  aie»ta,  andtfaekle 
^9^gpff9  which.  coiieliideB  theda^i  are  haUts  so  almi 
t^j  jbipt  PWu>  thai  lus  ideas  of  time  are  at  finit  sadl^p 
oQ{tfu0«d;  at  leaat  they  produced  this  perpleodng 
c^eet  lipon  mine :  however,  I  soon  accommodated 
myiielf  to  customs  in  all  respects  wdl  suited  to  At^ 
Q9ftuitoy.  The  first  hours  of  the  morning  are  m 
delight  1^  in  that  luxurious  climate,  the  brief  reposb^ 
i^fmg  the  burning  noon  so  grateful,  and  the  last 
s^:l(3¥eli^t  portion  of  the  day  spent  among  their 
gardens  and  in  the  society  of  their  dark-eyed  womeoy 
is  -net  les»  agveeable.  Unlike  our  English  habilsy 
||ie.j|i(n!^ing  is  broken  by  too  many  interruptions  to 
%dmi^  "of  seriojos  occupation,  the  evening  ushers  in 
sl^U  lighter  scenes,  and  thus  in  Portugal  the  bark  of 
llf^.'^s  waited  indolently  down  the  sunny  and  niti- 
rvi^eflrstream. 
>tBi^it^  redurn  to  my  Bernardino  friends.  Sapper 
Bjf90ie4  0^^  most  jorial  repast ;  we  sat  long ;  old 
cpfiifentrtel^  went  rounds  legends  of  interposing 
aT)gel#^  wpre  grarely  told,  and  anecdotes  of  friarr 
kftg' dead  attd  gone  excited  peals  of  merriment* 
Whei^  Our  patty  broke  up  I  took  leave  of  my  kind 
h^^ti^  and  desired  the  muleteer  to  be  ready  nb  three 
ay^ock  in  ^  morning.  As  I  retired  to  my  cett 
Uu^lig^'the  never-ending  galleries  tiiat  echoed  tor 
^£.«te]>s»  and  beneath  the  lamps  that*  hung  at  gteat- 
i^^arYftlii  and  dimly  Ut  up  these  high  and  gloomy 
cg|fri4or%  the,  whole  f oeoe-  s^peared  to  reaUMt  Mrs. 
]^4ciyiffe>  descripttptiis,  and  impnessed' mfe  with  an) 
a?rf|4. #|E^B9%  of  .moiiai^  gpmii^^tfr.    Thoer  mighiy. 


mmvm^iMaf  of  meesirit  ifietf  itdod  thM  ^fn^'lM^ 
fiini80Vftl  tt^ht,  88  great  tus ^loriofttir- to  tker  f>st\^ 
eye;  bat  the  bdt,  thoagh  still  enVdldped  in  ihfi 
qtent  chmd,  wHs  rife  for  liieir  deitmetita :  lik^-  ^Oy^ 
ttoipu:$X  dim  that  sets' ia  utodifainislfeed' gloi7>  Qieit 
day,  still  bngH  stiH  pt<md,  was  alinoit  spent  V  titfl 
aalike  the  darkness  of  the  tyopical  world,  the  tiigte 
Aat  wraps  thetn  in  its  gloom,  is  a  Aight  that  IflkoMri' 
no  morrow.  Those  heaven-devoted  stnietat'ea  Ihtti* 
Tose  so  haughtily  above  tbe  humbler  woilts  Of  lAaii 
were  already  marked  by  the  spoiler.  Even  Ihi^tf'  I 
fidt  their  honrs  were  numbered,  and  that  tiie  cdmlng^ 
age  woFuld  know  tiiem  not  The  ehiireh  in  Portugal 
may  be  likened  to  a  warrior  clad  in  a  costly  s^it  -bf 
arms ;  his  lance  has  been  given  him  bfr  some  graft^ 
M  Sovereign,  his  sword  by  another,  his  cottt'^of.toiliil' 
by  a  third.  Surrounded  by  a  host  of  tttsaltsnlta;  te' 
atm  inaintains  the  unequal  fight;  he  Ml'fetiidtiko 
yield  an  inch  for  life  or  death,  and  ftdls  at  tenj^fflr 
with  all  his  high  prerogatives  of  hosMr^'vAdi^ 
miiuBhed,  with  all  his  royal  gifts  entfref;  tfnd  <3it 
^t  gorgeous  panoply,  those  fstal  gifts,  the'ciSMd' 
of  -Us  destruetion,  become  the  spoil  Of  hid  desfroiy^ 
cnr.  Eiven  so  the  church  in  PoHngal,  rSeh  iil^itt^ 
iligal  endowments,  firm  In  its  fkith,  and  bold  iii  *t^' 
WKKbtk  of  its  laiwfiil  ri^vts,  maimtailied  thorn  t6' 
Uwlast,  conceding,  yielding,  dompromistng  nOthiA^-' 
yd  eotib  has  been  the  finiil  struggle^  and  sneh'tR^ 
ovcNrheUning  Ikll.  Th^'  recent  deiiecraiioir  olT  the 
conviilit/  of 'Akeeba;^  oar  of  4he  *  ttost  Wigiittd^ 
mMkawents^dtthe'kMgdDm,  wto  ftt  dn^  MiniiAt^Ytf 
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4fau^Teligious  prejudices  of  the  people,  und 
fill  to  the  taste  of  the  modern  Portugoese. 

On  leaving  Akoba^a,  I  was  assailed  by  a  hurri- 
cane of  wind  and  sand,  through  which  I  rode  to  the 
irillage  of  Batalha^  and,  as  there  was  no  inn,  riepaif  ed 
to  the  monastery.  The  Prior  was  absent,  but  |be 
SaemtatL  conducted  me  to  the  church,  which  is  btdlt 
ifi  the  pnrest  style  of  Gothic  architecture ;  and,  in* 
"deod,  the  just  proportions  and  noble  sinvpUcity.of 
ike^xoof,.  of  the  clustered  columns  and  pointed  arches, 
can  nowhere  be  surpassed.  In  an  unfinished  chapel, 
hxmev:etf  the  arabesque  and  the  Norman  style  are 
Biraiigely  blended;  still  the  ornaments  are  so  grace- 
iiA,  the  sculpture  so  rich,  and  the  general  workman- 
iddp.so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  the  eye  is  not 
veTOltedby  such  an  incongruous  mixture.  Returning 
AtMtL  the  church  I  found  a  monk  in  my  cell,  aad  a 
dinner  on  my  table  served  up  by  one  of  those  cross- 
grained  yet  faithfiil  menials,  who  generally  BMike 
dieir  appearance  in  monasteries  and  novels. 
•  I  left  Batalha  early  on  the  following  morning  and 
bremk&^ted  at  the  ancient  town  of  Leyria,  distin- 
.guided  only  by  its  fine  old  Moorish  castle.  Between 
^jeytia*  and  Pombal,  the  birth-plaee  of  the  celebrated 
^Marquis  of  that  name,  the  Indian  com  looked  beau- 
ttfitUy  gay  and  green,  and  the  country,  coveved  in 
partd  with  cork  and  chestnut,  was  extremely  pleas- 
ing :  not  so  the  hornets,  who  buzzed  abundantly  In 
tny  ettrs,  pitched  upon  my  shoulders,  and  grc^y 
liiolcnited  n^e  and  my  horse.  I  have  rather  an<afEM$- 
ii6n^  for  #aiqfiB,  ^  thai  light  mtlitia  of  the  lower  skyj'* 


xapid  in  iheit^tiacVaf  but  equaQy  rapid  hi^th^ 
retreat ;  but  the  hornet  thinkB  twice  before  he  tom- 
fflitB  hhnself,  and  when  once  he  settles,  is  invested 
with  an  awfiil  character  of  permanency,  and,  like  the 
Brittth  power  in  India,  keeps  possessioa  of  the  seat 
which  he  has  once  usurped. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  great  glory  as  I  entered 
Oondexa.  At  the  first  inn  where  I  stopped  the 
landlord  was  dying,  so  I  repaured  to  a  house  kept 
by  a  pretty  landlady  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
I  drew  near  the  kitchen  fire,  and  underwent  a  long 
examination  from  the  youthAil  beauty  and  seme 
laughing  girls,  who  disbelieved  my  Engliidi  ctigin, 
and  said  they  knew  me  to  be  of  southern  though  not 
of  Portuguese  extraction.  The  maidens  of  Condeisa 
have  long  been  celebrated  for  their  personal  aUrao- 
tions^  and  these  merry  damsels  were  certainly  abovie 
the  genera]  standard  of  the  nati<mal  beauty.  A 
yomig  woman  of  superior  manners  entered  the  roais» 
but  sat  apart,  apparently  absorbed  in  thought.  Sbe 
sighed  deeply  at  intervals,  and  at  length  -asked  me 
whether  I  could  give  her  any  intelligence  of  Sihreim 
and  his  adherents*;  from  which  I  inferred  thai  her 
fortunes  were  connected  with  those  of  the  insurgrate. 

.On  the  following  day  I  rode  through  a  09untfy 
tcoveied  with  olives  to  Coimbra,  built  on  the  slope 
of' A'hill>  and  most  imposing  when  seen  at  a  distance . 
We  passed  the  bridge  which  at  that  time  lOxten^ed 
oiBer^a  laige  bed  of  shinies,  but  in  the  wintry  and 
aittamnal  months  crosses  &  wide  and  rapid  torsentf ; 
hutthfiii^  in  consequence  of  the  oontintted  heat«  the 
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entered  the  town  and  descended  into  Helli  fotfipo'th^'' 
inA -ifif  (^ted;  fitnd  tli^  Btibterran^gftn  ptesage  wtt^k 
coMticts  to  it  justiiiefl  the  name. 

nUkving  left  my  letters  ot  introdnaten  at  various  ' 
ho^]uie6, 1  plunged  into  the  Mondego/and  irftlerwa^dft 
robltied  along  its  banks,  where  I  met  a  labourer,  who  - 
had  \idtiiies8ed  my  arrival  at  the  inn,  and  was  theh' 
ad^dentally  passing  by.    He  greeted  me  witfh  a  ' 
h*«rtf^  "  Vivan  los  Ingleses,'*  the  first  and  last  tri-  - 
bdte  of  popular  enthusiasm  towards  my  country  that  ' 
infet%iy  ear  in  Portugal;  but  it  seems  theBtiti'^l 
troops  had  been  long  stationed  in  this  neighbourhood,  ' 
aid^  %eir  edtcellent  conduct  had  won  the  esteem  an'd 
cdh^tKiit^d  the  afl^tions  of  the  simple-minded  pte- * 
B^Wf. '  <!)n  the  last  day  of  August  I  Explored  ih^  " 
b^lfaitiiid  garden,  which  is  by  no  means  rich  in  tare 
afld^e^rioil^plimts,  but  contains  some  beautiful  speci'^  ' 
mebs  *6f  the  mimosa,  and  has  a  fine  palm  and  a' 
bittyan-tr^.' 

'I'4(l6r wards  rode  with  some  Portuguese  gentlemei^ 
tc^'Filftella,  a  picturesque  spot  among  the  mountainil,  ' 
aM  in'  the  evening  adjourned  to  the  house  of  Benhb^ 
— ^  irhd  received  me  courteously.     There  Wew  ; 
seVttrtdr'ladies,  and  some  professors  of  the  univeredty,'' 
wbMe  influence  on  society  was  perceptible  in  the  {m>-^ 
pr<r^d  and  intellectoal  nature  of  the  conversi^oA.  ** 
Sohi^  getitlem^n  of  the  party  dwelt  with  interest  <m 
th^^hntfacter  and  policy  of  the  late  Mr.  Canniflg/bvit ' 
wc^ei  Ml}r  possessed  by  the  belief  that  his  deaih  was  * 
soliiy^lUribiitable  totpditon^adWrnslet^  td  Um  by< 


fnierya«atJ^Pfe|ctpi^d&  tbi;9ugh  H^e  siunmer  vapij^lifV;  ( 
and  the  students  were  in  con^aquepcadi^ersed  0T«I7  '^ 
t^.Qoui^vy  Vr^&^w  waro,  faQwevor*  still  fiMftaioipg^ffi 
t1)f  miyenit j»  {re^ajiiig  ibr  thoir  dc^gree.  T>ey  Mf!^ .  • 
gWC^F^J^  esigef  fioUticiaQs;  but  the  only  st^ont? 
w)t}i  wl^io  I  bcimae  acquainted  discussed  tba  ciitir  ^ 
c^  ^^i^tioB3  t>f  th^  time  with  ao  utter  and  lednfoal^ 
lu4^i??9$  ia^ilGBr^nce^  to  their  final  result:  heivri^.: 
e^fd^nlly  overflowing  with  happiness,,  and  rcfos^df  j 
p€Kfaiqp9  wisely,  to  anticipate  the  angry  passions  aa^r? 
veppiitipus  disappointments  of  later  life.  «    .  .! 

-  On  the  Ist  (^  September,  accompanied  by  the  if  ili%^ 
de  Fora»  and  some  Portuguese  gentlem^  ep^n^fl^-) 
with  the  uniyersity,  I  went  ovet  that  pito  c^^^uil^gcf' 
an4.  passed  through  several  apartmeAta-di'f^t^di^cf 
th^  instruction  of  youth.  The  coHectiooi  of  suJ^^l^^j&x, 
the  $ti^y  of  natural  history  is  tolerably  gopd,  the  ;^.  i 
servatory  complete,  and  the  instruments  iii^|)f9]^Qe|(( 
osd#9 :  of  these  the  giieater  number  wdse  maM&(- 
tur^d  in  Lopdon*  a  few  only  in  Parie.  Tb^.  9phff>l.t 
wK0fe  idcgrecs  are  conferred  is  old4aebiofK^.,ltt4j^ 
pioto^e%q«]^ ;  the  ceiling  is  curiouriy  paintedi  Mud  the . 
wi^Ja  fire  huAgy  round  with  portraits  of  th0  .Kinflv*};. 
Tb#r^4rQ$i3C  departments  ofinstruetioaiu  tb)B  nijaif  *. 
veipilgf ; .  they,  .comprise  the  canon  law«  ihe  'oiyik.l»wio 
n^e^ii^^riiiitiitfal  philtepphy^  and  msitb^mntica.;  ^a 
fefiMtiiit^gtt90B  9te  takenin theirespectiw^»Mltie9i!i 
thftstiidrntgenevally  al^plying  httntdlf  to  Haf^pMkw/^ 
hirii>iMtb.io£  ttiii|rii]Mmde4toff(Wn{th0  J)Mte^^^ 
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^profeisidnal cfzertiona  in  after^hfe.  Thisr ispediaps 
ati  improvement  upon  our  system  ai  coUege  edaoa- 
^tion,  irhere  the  same  degree  is  taken  by  sll,  without 
vny  reference  to  the  different  nature  of  their  fntnre 
occupations.  The  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  areabo 
taught  at  Coimbra,  and  moral  philosophy,  history, 
luid  the  belles  lettres  are  made  subsidiary  studies  to 
the  higher  lectures.  The  prevailing  system  of  educa- 
tion was  introduced  by  the  Marquis  of  Pombal>  who 
spoke  with  pride  and  pleasure  of  the  reform  effected 
jki  the  university  during  the  period  of  his  adutiinis- 
tration^  and  even  undertook  a  voyage  from  lisbcm  to 
Coimbra,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  opening  axid  sano- 
tioning  with  his  presence  the  new  course  of  studies. 

In  a  former  work  upon  Portugal,  of  a  graver  cha- 
racter, I  have  commended  the  policy  of  the  Porto- 
f^uese  government  in  attaching  the  most  influential 
persons  in  the  university  to  their  interests,  by  he- 
qnelit  promotion  and  honourable  treatment ;  some 
commanderies  of  the  Order  of  Christ  are  annexed  to 
the  office  of  senior  lecturer  of  mathematics  and  natu* 
ral  philosophy,  while  every  cathedral  throughout  the 
kingdom  is  obliged  by  a  papal  bull  to  attach  a  certain 
number  of  its  prebendal  stalls  to  the  different  faculties 
of  the  university,  restricting  them,  however^  to  gentle- 
men belonging  to  the  clerical  profession.  The  most 
able  law  instructors  in  the  university  are  often  pm^ 
moted  to  the  highest  tribunals  of  the  kingdom  ;  ibe 
most  eminent  teachers  of  divinity  and  canon  law  tp 
the  biahc^rics;  aotid  the  most  skilful  profossovs'of 
nnedutine  become  physicians  in  ordinary  to  the. 
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411  affipewhitih  confers  immediate  disiitielioa  anil 
MsoEes  ultimate  advancement  The  semca  of  the 
iroiversity  ia  therefore  considered  honomable,  wnd 
even  the  provincial  nobles  are  sometimes  competitors 
fiir  a  vacant  leeture^p.  The  expenses  of  trntion  are 
defrajed  by  the  revenues  of  the  university,  and  the 
atadentfr  only  pay  a  smaU  sum  for  their  board  and 
hxlging,  and  a  fevv  trifling  fees. 

In  the  evening  I  visited  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz 
'and  wandered  for  some  time  among  its  shady  walks 
andibtuitains^its  luxuriant  hedges  of  cypress,  and  its 
ample  rcBervoirs  of  water.  The  monks  belonging  to 
the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  men  for  the  most  part  of 
noble  descent  and  of  distinguished  manners,  are  for- 
faUden  by  the  regulations  of  the  monastery  to  appear 
on  foot  beyond  the  convent  walls,  and  sue  often  seen 
mounted  on  fine  horses  splendidly  caparisoned.  I 
spent  my  third  and  last  evening  at  the  house  of  Sen- 
hpf-  ;  the  Senhora  was  surrounded  by  her  littte 
cUUren,  a  pretty,  dark-eyed  race  that  had  just  begun 
to  make  my  acquaintance. 

'  The  olive  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ooim- 
bra,  and  its  oil  is  considered  peculiarly  good,  and 
decodadly  superior  to  that  of  Spain;  the  tree  is,  how- 
ever, eubjeet  to  a  severe  disease;  under  the  influence 
of  die  ferragem,  or  rust  complaint,  the  leaves  shrivel, 
the  tree  sickens,  and  bears  little  fruit.  I  have  some- 
times seen  a  whole  wood  afflicted  with  this  disorder, 
ferwhieh  no  satisfketory  remedy  has  been  devised. 
^Maize  is  cultivated  in  this  district  to  a  great  extent, 
ondis  made  into  a  yellow  bread  which  the  peasants  eat 
in  large  quantities :  it  is  also  g^ven  as  fodder  to  cattle. 
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V  Before  I  left  Goimbra  I  rode  to  the  Fbnte  das 
I^grini^S)  aoid  passed  tfarougb  a  blooming  garden^ 
T^ianamed  '  the  garden  of  tears,'  to  the  spot  where 
tbe  young  and  beautiful  Inez  de  Castro  was  slain* 
A'  stream  of  the  purest  water  gushes  bom  the  cliffy 
aod' glides  along  its  deep  red  diannel;  and  this 
singular  tint  upon  the  stone  has  led  to  the  popular 
belief  that  murder  has  there  left  its  indelible  stain^ 
ThQre  sat  the  guiltless,  unsuspecting  Iiie:&  awaaiing 
l^er  princely  husband ;  there  she  received  the  fatel 
wound;  and  over  yon  rude  and  ancient  basin  did  the 
fair  and  the  chivalrous  resort  in  olden  time  to.  unite 
their  tears  over  her  early  grave.  The  dark  cypresseat 
waving  over  the  fountain,  the  weeping  willows  that 
surround  it,  and  the  stream  murmuring  along  its 
rpcky  hed,  are  admirably  suited  to  the  mournful  tal^. 
Some  of  those  cypresses  are  of  great  antiquity,  and 
(i^obably  witnessed  her  secluded  happiness  and  her 
tf^cal  fate.  I  quitted  with  regret  a  scene  ov^ 
which  romance  and  poetry  and  old  tradition  have 
t))rown  their  sweetest  spell. 

JLioaving  the  highway  I  rode  towards  Busaoo,  ta 
see  the  memorable  field  of  battle,  through  mountain* 
passesy  finely  crested  with  pines  and  abounding  in 
every  variety  of  the  orchis  tribe.    I  lost  my  waj 

*  Th«  cypress  that  grows  in  this  '  garden  of  tears'  is  the  Cupressus 
l^OAitamca,  a  tree  of  extreme  beauty,  and  closely  resembliog  m  growth 
t|^,«^r  of  Lebanon,  though  deeper  in  colour*  It  is  so  very  uolik» 
the  common  cypzess,  that  I  had  at  tot  no  suapicion  that  it  belon^^' 
to  that  class  of  trees.  It  was  originally  brought  from  Goa  to  Busa^j 
b^t  is  now  only  found  in  perfection  in  the  midland  parts  of  Portugal : 
fbi^UbMa  dwindltfd  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon, und  ia iu>  longer 
t»  be  leen  in  the  Algarf  e. 
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laiuoBgihfe  defiles;  and  did  aot  casQy  iiegain'itj  being 
unduaoQjnpamed  by  vny  muiete^v,  who  had  sUtf  t«ed  at 
aoK  earli^  hour;  but  after  wandering  lor  some  time, 
eoqpOBed  to  an  intolerable  sun,  1  reiiclied  the  monas-^ 
tery  of  Banco.  I  knocked  long-  at  the  gate  of  the 
eonveKii  lodge  before  it  was  opened,  and  my  first  re- 
eeption.  was  ungracious  enough,  as  the  porter  ob^* 
serred  that  arrivals  were  inconvenient  at  that  hour. 
I  was  ao  much  exhausted  by  the  heat  that  I  could 
havdly  keep  my  seat  on  horseback,  and  was  not 
thiarefere  disposed  to  be  easily  rebuffed*  so  compel- 
litig  the  r^ctant  menial  to  inform  the  Prior  of  my 
arriTal,  and  slowly  following  him  through  a  line  wood 
of  oak  and  pine,  I  reached  the  convent^  a  straggliitg' 
edifice^  completely  embosomed  in  the  forest.  Th^ 
Prior  received  me  courteously,  and  placed  some  %vitie 
and  salt  fish  before  me,  regretting  he  could  not 
offer  me  better  fare,  as  meat  was  strictly  forbidden 
bj  the  convent  regulations.  He  afterwards  led  m^ 
tOfUty  cell,  where  I  threw  myself  on  the  b^d,  too 
happy  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  repose*  These  monk^ 
ish  dormitories  are  most  welcome  to  the  wearied 
tcsveller,  from  their  coolness,  their  perfect  cleanli'-'^ 
■esib  and  the  total  absence  of  the  winged  and  crdep-* 
in^  cannibals  that  infest  the  inns.  I  slept  for  some 
time,  and  awoke  even  more  fatigued  than  wh^a  I 
firsft  lay  down.  I  frequently  observed  that*  duringi 
tlie  intense  heats,  the  mid-day  siesta  waA  followed' 
fejr-a  sense  of  increased  exhaustion,  nor  were  its  in-' 
tjgorating  effects  fiilly  experienced  till  after  siuis^Jtc 
. .Inow.joined  th^  ifw  >  ^^^  ^  ^®'  ^^  mi^«sound» 
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the  convent  I  was  surprised  at  the  unbrokon  alonee 
that  pervaded  the  place;  a  silence  wltich  seemed' 
rather  to  indicate  a  mansion  of  the  dead  than  the 
social  dwelling  of  a  numerous  brotherhood.  This 
ppofbund  stillness  was  only  interrupted  by  the  echo 
of  onr  footsteps,  and  the  low  tones  of  my  conductor's 
voice.  The  long  galleries  were  partially  hung  with 
black  doth,  and  the  shadows  of  evening,  fast  steal* 
ing  over  them,  gave  birth  to  mingled  feelings  of 
melancholy  and  awe.  The  Prior  afterwards  explained 
to  me  the  cause  of  this  strange  silence.  The  monkcr 
\dio  inhabited  the  convent  were  Carmelites,  and 
their  system  was,  to  a  great  extent,  modelled  on  that 
oi  La  Trappe ;  for,  like  the  friars  of  that  order,  they 
are  enjoined  to  observe  perpetual  silence,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Prior  and  of  an  assistant  brother 
who  acted  as  porter. 

I  discovered  from  subsequent  accounts,  what  in^ 
deed  t  then  suspected,  that  the  inmates  of  this  con-« 
vent  had  generally  entered  their  cheerless  abod^ 
from  feelings  of  blighted  affection  or  mortiiied  amr 
bition,  the  most  prolific  sources  of  human  discontent i 
The  system  operated  differently  on  different  tempO" 
raments  :  a  few  had  become  reconciled  to  their  al< 
tered  mode  of  existence,  others  had  sunk  into  a  stato 
of  mental  lethargy ;  and  many,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  years,  were  vainly  anxious  to  quit  their  living' 
tomb.  Some  had  entered  the  order  from  an  exalted 
spirit  of  religion :  ihe&e  had  not .  dn)oped ;  upheld, 
by  a  powerful  though  misdirected  principle,  their 
minds  resisted  the  pressure   of  External  circum- 
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stances ;  the  business  of  this  life  was  exchanged  for 
lisioiis  of  the  next,  and  the  want  of  active  oo^upa^** 
tiott  was  supplied  by  the  interaal  JGbre  which  •  «iip^ 
ported  while  it  eonaumed  them. 

The  Prior  accontpanied  me  to  the  entrance  door, 
and  kindly  pressed  me  to  pass  the  night  at  the  con-* 
Tent;  but  I  was  anxious  to  proceeds  "  This  spot, 
is  indeed  deUghtfuV*  I  observed^  as  I  wished  him 
fiurewelL  ^  It  is>  my  Son/'  he  replied,  with  the  cdld= 
and  melancholy  smile  of  one  who  felt  the  truth  o^f 
my  remarki  but  had  ceased  to  derive  enjoyment  from 
the  objects  of  my  admiration.  As  I  mounted  my 
hovse,  the  last  beams  of  the  sun  were  setting,  and 
the  forest  trees  cast  their  lengthened  shadows  alppg. 
the  ground.  A  cross,  the  emblem  of  peace,  waa 
]^ed  on  a  pedestal  before  the  door.  The  beauty 
and  seclusion  of  the  spot  appeared  to  have  milked-, 
it  out  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  enjoyment  of  trcin- 
quil  happiness,  but  the  misjudging  piety  of  man 
had  robbed  him  of  those  temperate  pleasures  which, 
nature  had  so  lavishly  prepared  for  his  gratification* 
The  oak  and  fern  reminded  me  of  the  deep  glades 
of  England ;  and  the  majestic  cypress  of  Portugal  *i 
with  its  waving  branches,  impressed  the  scene  witb 
a  character  of  Oriental  grace :  yet,  even  on  such  i^ 
cshn  %nd  heavenly  evening,  the  monks  were  not  al* 
lowed  to  walk  beneath  the  shade  of  their  forest  trees ; 
ID  nfitiMO  and  ingenious  were  the  founders  of  this 
cMv^t  in.  devising  methods  to  heighten  the  privar 

» .71^  C«pi«9tw  I^DsStonieigiio  vhidi  I  tuiYe  i|Uetdx  alludrtl. ; 
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<MM  rf  ito  tamiiflii,  —  if  ihe  common  coarse  oClimnan 
pMiini  «id  anxieties  did  not  tender  the  cup  whicli 
all  must  drink  suflieiently  bitter>  without  perverting 
the  {dainest  dictates  of  common  sense  to  render  it 
still  more  unpalatable. 

Having  left  the  convent,  I  spant  some  time  in 
examining  the  positions  occupied  by  the  armies. 
Bosaco  teUs  its  own  tale ;  for  the  bold  and  peculiar 
dMtfaeter  of  the  ground  enables  the  traveller  to  fol- 
low, without  difficulty,  the  history  of  that  eventfol 
day.     I  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  Meleahada. 

On  the  3rd  of  September  I  hired  a  guide  at  Me- 
leahada, to  lead  us  through  a  pine  forest  of  great 
astest,  and  so  intricate  that  even  the  natives  arc 
aeisietiiaes  bewildered  by  the  multitude  of  tracks. 
Otvgufale  attacked  the  friars  with  unusual  vehe- 
meacB,  and  then  broke  forth  in  favour  of  Dom  Pedro, 
«ipeessiiig  great  hostility  to  the  Infant,  whose  ez- 
pHtted  appearance -on  the  frontiers,  at  that  time, 
kept  the  nation  in  suspense. 

.  I  observed  that  the  peasantry  were  more  friendly 
t0  the  Qonstitution  in  this  district  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Portugal,  probably  from  its  vicinity  to  Co<^ 
imbra.  My  guide  said  that  the  wood  abounded  in 
wolves,  and  desired  me  to  observe  the  stump  of  a 
tree  recently  felled,  telling  me  that  a  young  maa, 
assailed  by  three  of  those  ferocious  animals,  had 
taken  refuge  in  its  branches,  and  had  afterwards  cut 
it  down,  as  a  memorial  of  his  escape,  and  in  testimony 
of  his  gratitude.  X  thought  this  an  odd  liiode  of 
returning  thanks^  and  tacitly  determined  never  tp 
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WlriiPgffgmywifety  Sm  an mhsbitoat rf Milwlnifc. 
'Di&reiit  iuitioa»  baw  canteidtjr  AMfrwHil  iBodl— '  of 
^eq^emng  tbfir  •cose  of  aermet  cMnfcmd  t  *Eot- 
togaesefelis  a  iroe  ler  ilia  sime  nuoa  tfaatanSng- 
lishman  would  effectually  protect  it. 

I  do  not  tluak  diat  the  inhaUtants  of  loatkern 
.cguiitries  baTo  generally  much  taate  for  yctuAOiaioc 
beauty.  I  remember  aeeiBg  a  house,  not  £v  tmrni 
Cintra*  overhBiig  by  one  of  the  moat  magnifiaeiit 
caEk*trees  I  ever  beheld.  I  waa  atandiag  oppoaiiD 
the  windova,  admiring  the  fimtaatie  beauty  and 
aairaxing  luxuriance  of  the  tree,  when  an  old  wviaan, 
atteacted  by  my  earnest  gaxe,  aallied  forth,  obaapp- 
iag  that  I  waa  periiapa  deairoua  of  taking  the  hooii, 
aad  adding,  that  if  the  tree  werean  abject  of  duitte, 
it  could  be  felled  immediately.  Any  old.  womh 
aaay  be  guilty  of  bad  taate ;  but  if  the  tree  had  bean 
aa  ofayeet  of  general  admiration  in  the  nei^ibciaa- 
hood,  abe  would  not  have  ao  utterly  miaiaMltotM|L 
my  feeling. 

There  Ie,  generally  apeaking,  far  leaa  beauty  ind 
dittinrtionof  coatume  in  Portugal  than  in  Spain,  liut 
thedreaaof  thepeaaantryiaunuauallyrichtn  tbia  pii| 
ef  the  conatry.  The  strange  wild  figurea  that  meet 
te  eye  in  aome  of  the  aequeatered  parte  of  Spaia 
and  recall  the  memory  of  another  age,  are  not  faer^ 
to  be  seen :  here  indeed  we  do  not  see  the  pilgfte 
ia  hia  party-coloured  garment,  the  courier  with  fail 
baeaatof  far,  bare  neck,  and  waiat  encirded  by  a  belt 
ctowded  with  quaint  derioea  rudely  traced,  aa  if  to 
guard  the  wearcf •  agaiaat  ahoatof  Goida  aud  AMia; 
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•I%e«&  uncouth  figures  do  not  in  this  p«rt  of  the 
counUy  startle  yet  delight  the  eye  by  their  gro- 
tesque appearance;  still  there  is  much  beauty  of 
costume ;  the  men  were  atdred  in  satin  waistcoats 
richly  figured,  aod  of  a  crimson  colour;  some  had 
handkerohiefs  tied  round  their  heads>  after  the 
Oriental  fashion,  but  not  in  the  graceful  folds  of  the 
turban,  as  I  have  seen  them  worn  in  that  paradise  of 
tl»  Christian  world,  the  vale  of  Murcia :  miwy  of 
the  boys,  and  some  of  the  men,  were  dressed  in  a 
loose  garment  resemUing  in  form,  but  not  in  beauty, 
the  Highland  kilt ;  and  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  a  red 
scarf,  and  a  blue  jacket,  not  worn  but  thrown  over 
the  shoulder,  complete  the  provincial  dress.  Th^' 
also  carry  the  pao  or  long  pole,  as  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Lisbon.  I  met  a  young  peasant  bearing  a 
pannier  of  grapes,  upon  which  I  made  a  vigorous 
attackj  but  no  persuasion  would  induce  him  to  re- 
ceive any  recompence ;  a  total  absence  of  mercenaf}' 
feeling  very  frequent  among  the  Portuguese 
labourers. 

Leaving  Aveiroj  we  rode  through  a  pretty  coun- 
try :  the  oak  and  olive  abounded ;  the  vine  climbed 
up  the  trees  and  hung  down  in  rich  festoons ;  some- 
times a  regular  trellis-work  was  constructed  over- 
head, and  an  early  night  produced  by  the  dense 
fpliage.  But  night  itself  was  now  closing  in,  and 
we  soon  lost  our  wa^^  amid  a  variety  of  tracks.  In 
this  part  of  the  country  the  natives  involve  a  stranger 
in  (bcquent  mistakes  by  their  strange  mode  of  di- 
recting him,  which  is  invariably  by  reference  to  one 
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of  the  ftntr  points  of  the  compass.  Now  south-east 
Of  north-west  may  be  a  very  poetical,  but  is  a  very 
pueeling'  mode  of  direction  to  a  man  tratelling  b}' 
flight  through  a  country  with  which  he  is  totally 
unacqaainted.  Besides,  the  points  of  the  compass 
ah^  in  some  degree  conventional  with  these  hooest 
iblks ;  for  they  talked  of  our  north  and  our  west, 
wfakh  certainly  was  not  my  north  or  my  west,  as  I 
found  to  my  cost,  after  sundry  wanderings  on  that 
lacklea?  night 

At  length  we  stumbled  on  a  cottage,  and  pro- 
vailed  on  a  peasant  to  show  us  the  way  to  Ovar.  He 
was  lively,  intelligent,  and  dark  as  a  mulatto :  he 
had  served  under  Dom  Miguel  when  he  commanded 
the  army,  and  evidently  regarded  that  Prince  with 
very  partial  feelings.  He  observed  that  he  did  not 
teonble  himself  with  the  subtle  points  growing  cut 
of  the  question  of  the  succession,  but  thought  Dom 
Miguel  ought  in  justice  to  ascend  the  throne,  because 
he  had  killed  somd  bulls  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
had  generously  presented  their  bodies  to  the  sol- 
diery ;  a  novel  argument  in  the  Infant*s  favour, 
which  has  probably  never  yet  suggested  itself  to 
any  of  his  Royal  Highnesses  legal  advisers.  He 
also  entered  into'  some  curious  details  respecting 
-Ae  customs  of  this  part  of  the  country.  The  priest 
requires  annually  a  bushel  of  wheat  from  every  mar- 
tied  pair :  and  be  it  further  observed,  the  relative 
piety  of  the  different  parishioners  is  determined  by 
the  relative  amount  of  the  plums  and  good  things 
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atulTed  iato  these  pascal  oiFeritigs:  he  said  lliat 
many  of  the  elei^  led  dissolute  fives^  a  natotfal 
consequeiM^  of  their  celibacy,  a  system  favourable 
perhaps  to  the  interest  of  the  Papal  See^  but  decid* 
edly  injurious  to  public  morals.  By  one  of  th^ 
church  regulations,  no  priest  is  allowed  to  keep  in 
his  house,  as  a  domestic,  any  woman  under  a  certain 
age ;  but  I  heard  of  an  ingenious  ecclesiastic  who 
cheated  his  conscience  by  retaining  under  his  roof 
two  beautiful  women,  whose  united  years  amounted 
to  the  age  prescribed  for  one :  so  that  the  sum  total 
were  correct  he  thought  it  mattered  little  how  the 
amount  were  distributed ;  like  this  manuscripU 
which  contains  the  same  number  of  words,  whether 
Mr.  Murray  swell  it  into  two  small  voliunes  or  com* 
press  it  into  one. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  entered  Ovar,  a  long 
straggling  town,  in  which  I  naturally  concluded  .that 
some  house  of  accommodation  must  exist;  but  Uterr 
ally  there  was  none.  The  Peninsula  generally,  al* 
though  it  may  be  said  more  of  Spain  than  Portugal 
abounds  in  these  strange  inconsistencies.  I  onoe 
sti^ped  at  a  venta  in  Andalusia,  which  not  only 
piQSsessed  the  necessaries,  but  many  of  the  comforts 
of  life.  Meat  and  fowls,  with  tea,  coffee,  and  cho- 
colate, formed  a  sumptuous  bill  of  fare  for  a  ^aniah 
country  inn  :  forks  abounded,  but  when  I  called  for 
a.  knife*  I  was  told  that  no  suah  implement  waa  kepi 
in  the  housei  on  a  principle  of  self-presetvaliQiu. 
The  reason  given  was  eminently  Spanish;  but  ift 
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f«et  the  road  was  chiefly  fiaqtiented  by  ftmugglerft, 
who  Uve  well,  but  always  carry  their  own  knitM  ] 
aad  thia  was  the  real  eaufle  of  the  deficiency. 

The  same  curious  contradictions  are  occasionally 
found- in  the  higher  ranks.  I  remember  sleeping*  at 
the  house  of  a  decayed  noble,  who  received  me  with 
^bter  mtrnoBt  hospitaKty.  My  sleeping  apartment 
was,  however,  destitute  of  the  most  common  conve- 
Miences  of  life ;  my  bed  had  no  curtains,  there  was 
not  a  looking* glass,  there  was  not  a  chair  in  the 
nxMU*  Such  being  the  case,  I  was  surprised,  and 
scwiewhat  amused,  at  seeing  a  menial,  attired  in  a 
fiided  livery  of  green  and  gold,  enter  my  apartment 
mth  much  state,  bearing  a  basin  of  massive  silver, 
which  he  was  himself  compelled  to  hold,  because 
there  was  no  table  on  which  he  could  place  that  pon^ 
derous  relic  of  the  departed  splendour  of  the  house. 

A  quarter  of  a  league  from  Ovar  we  reached  the 
ne  plus  nltra  of  abominable  inns.  I  had  divided 
my  journey  badly,  and  often  fell  in  with  worse  ac- 
commodation than  I  should  have  found  if  I  had 
iMQiercd  to  the  regular  post;  and,  in  this  instance, 
I  believe  1  was  the  first  person  above  the  rank  of  a 
muleteer  whom  my  fiiend  the  inn-keeper  had  ever 
eniertanied.  As  I  arrived  late,  stale  bread  was  my 
'Ooly  iiipper,  and  straw  my  only  bed.  Growling 
dogs  and  famished  cats  contested  the  crumbs  that 
ii^U  ftom  my  board,  and  vermin  sported  around  mc 
in  lively  profusion.  My  servant  Antonio  lost  the 
key  a  of  my  trunk,  and  the  muleteer  his  way.  So 
closed  the  night. 
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-   On  the  following  day  the  road  was  sandy,  and  my 
prbgtess  slow.     Soon  after  I  left  Ovar  1  overtook  a 
young  woman,  of  great  personal  attractions,  jour- 
neying to  Oporto,  attended  by  three  serrants.     I 
greeted  her,  acceding  to  the  custom  of  the  country ; 
and  as  we  were  travelling  on  the  same  road,  we  nti'- 
turally  fell  into  a  conversation,  which  she  kept  0p 
with  liveliness  and  spirit.     Her  servants  were  barei^ 
footed :  they  wore  a  red  sash,  a  laced  jacket  wifth 
rich  silver  buttons,  a  large  hat,  and  ear-rings  of 
^olid  gold.    The  carious  mixture  of  familiar  dia- 
logue and  goodnatured  authority  which  chanust«ir- 
ised  her  intercourse  with  them  revived  classieal 
asaoeiations,  illustrated  the  simple  manners  of  an 
earlier  age,  and  seemed  to  realise  tlie  description 
of  the  Grecian  dames  amid  their  handmaid :  other 
4ircum6tance8  contributed  to  keep  \ip  the  illusion. 
Her  regular  and  noble  features  reminded  me  of 
those  beautiful  models  of  ancient  art  with  which  no 
modern  sculpture  can  bear  competition.    Her  coa- 
tume  might,  in  some  degree,  be  considered  classicid, 
and  was  admirably  adapted  to  set  forth  the  fauMeas 
outline  of  her  face.    She  stopped  at  a  fviend-s  hamte 
Hear  Oporto,  and  we  separated ;  but  we  afterwards 
renewed  our  acquaintance,   and  I  heard  from  >  bar 
own  lips  the  story  of  her  life-^a  simple  but  romantic 
tal^.    It  itf  but  short,  for  she  was  still  very  yoong/ 
"  ■  She  became  acquainted,  at  the  early  age  of  aht- 
feen^  with  a  young  man»  only  a  few  years  her  senior, 
^  ^t  greatly  her  sitperior  in  rank:     Acquaintoilite 
^  gki^  birth  to  attaehment,  affld  the  4iffic«lttesiiiriii4h 
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pvef^^nted  tbeir  unioB  beigfataoed  that  feeling  into 
jthe  most  aident  loFe.  Her  lover's  family  covJL^m^ 
piloted  the  possihility  of  sueh  an  event  with  dread ; 
bat  her  father  encouraged  their  intercourse  and  the 
pUghted  eoviple  Biet,  every  evening,  under  the  ahad^ 
€^  the  garden  fig-tcee,  and  exchanged  vows  of  eter- 
nal fidelity.  The  impetuouB  but  resolute  attaQh- 
metki  of  h^  young  admirer  at  length  appeared  to 
overcome  the  opposition  of  his  family ;  and  he  t^ 
lived  one  evening  at  the  tryatisg  place  in  high 
tparita,  and  entertaining  sanguine  hopes.  They 
<pent  a  few  delightful  hours  in  the  fiill  enjoyment 
<i(  reciprocal  confidence^  and  separated  with  the 
i>elief  that  they  would  speedily  be  united,  to  psirt 
oo  more ;  but  from  that  hour  they  never  met  agaip, 
oither  in  sorrow  or  in  joy.  Het  lover's  father,  anxi- 
<Otts  to  avert  irom  hia  family  the  disgrace  of  an 
unequal  alliance,  had  appeared  to  relent,  for  the 
pofpoee  of  executing  his  desigpns  with  greater  faci- 
lity. He  had  already  conferred  with  the  civil  au- 
iboriiies,  and  that  very  night  his  son  waa  ar- 
tested*  and  conveyed  to  a  place  of  strict  confine- 
iBent,  where  he  was  seized  with  an  infectious  fever, 
.'of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days,  in  spite  of  ev^ary 
'  exertion  to  «ave  him« 

. :  S^  married  two  years  alterwards,  and  confessed 
t^  ne  that  she  was  perfectly  happy.  A  jHrior  aUAph- 
nent  sometimes  continues  t^.  exist  in  a  woman^s 
,  miind  long  after  mwn^isge ;  bprti  except  ia  a  p^son 
t^iPWj  c|^^l7-7Wtod:affection«»^  ri^'dy  ,flU]nri^».t|Lc 
Mk&i.M  m  ^dhfldxifrom^tjiiat  hitur^tbejauiMtit  of  Ji^r 
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thoughts  become8<;banged ;  new  dutiev,  uew  fe9li«g» 
liew  hopes  arise,  to  banish  fonner  regrets,  and 

**  She  who  lately  loted  the  best, 
Forgt^ts  she  loYed  at  all." 

'  t  observed  in  my  pretty  heroine  a  striking  instance 
of  those  sudden  bursts  of  quick  and  sensitive  feeling 
which  seem  inherent  in  the  southern  temperamQnt* 
Although  she  spoke  of  her  first  ill-fated  lover  with 
calmness,  almost  with  indifference,  and  confessed 
that  she  had  long  ceased  to  regret  the  difficulties 
which  prevented  their  union ;  yet  once,  as  she  dwelt 
upon  past  scenes  and  recalled  a  thousand  instances 
of  his  boyish  devotion,  her  voice  changed,  her  dark 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her  whole  soul  seemed  to 
revert,  with  undiminished  affection,  to  the  object  of 
her  early  love.  Her  emotion  was  but  transient  i 
yet  I  am  convinced  that,  while  it  lasted,  she  would 
have  renounced  every  earthly  tie  to  be  restored  to 
him  who  had  been  the  first  to  win  her  affections,  ajad 
was  then  mouldering  in  the  grave. 

As  I  approached  Oporto  the  liveliness  of  the 
national  character  became  very  perceptible :  the 
women  delighted  in  jest  and  repartee,  and  sometimes 
carried  their  facetious  humour  to  a  very  inconvenient 
extent,  by  misdirecting  me  on  my  road.  Good- 
nature, however,  ultimately  prevailed,  and  they  al- 
ways apprized  me  of  the  mistake  into  which  they 
had  led  me  after  I  had  proceeded  a  few  steps  in  the 
wrong  direction  :  but  this  kind  of  raillery,  tolerably, 
diverting  in  the  fair  sex,  was  positive)^  offe^sivi^ 
when  practised  by  the  men.    As  I  passed  through  f^ 
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^pitlttg^,  I  sair  a  woman  standing  in  ihe  street, 
wringing'  her  baiids^  and  pouring  forth  the  wildest 
lamentations.  I  inquired  into  the  cause  of  her  grief, 
and  heard  that  thieves  had  broken  into  her  house 
during  her  absence.  The  poor  woman  suspected 
that  she  had  been  robbed  of  all  her  little  treasure, 
but  had  not  courage  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  her 
loss.  As  no  savings-banks,  or  institutions  of  that 
kind  exist  in  Portugal,  the  peasants  either  hoard 
their  earnings  in  strong  boxes,  or  lay  them  out  ii^ 
purchasing  golden  trinkets,  of  which  they  are  pas- 
sionately fond :  so  that  a  successful  attack  upoin 
tfieir  cottages  may  deprive  them  of  the  little  store 
which  they  have  accumulated  by  years  of  industrious 
exertion  The  handsome  ear-rings  and  chains  o^ 
solid  gold,  worn  by  women  among  the  lower  cla^sses, 
excited  my  sur|)rise,  till  I  discovered  that  they  regu-! 
larly  invest  their  money  in  the  acquisition,  of  these 
ornaments  :  so  that,  by  an  unusual  combination^  the 
increase  of  the  family  wealth,  and  the  gratification  of 
their  taste  for  personal  decoration,  go  hand-in*hand ; 
and  as  these  trinkets  are  generally  of  solid  gold,  and 
made  with  little  regard  to  fashion,  their  value  is 
easily  ascertained,  and  they  are  converted  into  cash 
without  difficulty. 

At  length  I  reached  Oporto,  an  ancient  and  very 
picturesque  town ;  the  streets,  with  a  few  noble 
exceptions,  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  high  and 
ornamented  with  handsome  balconies.  That  part 
of  the  city  which  overhangs  the  Douro  is  strikingly 
beaatifiil ;  the  river  itself  is  fine  and  clear,  ana  the 
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banks  bold,  and  partially  wooded.     The  concourse 
of  people  was  so  great  at  Oporto  when  I  arrived, 
that  I  passed  from  inn  to  inn,  and  from  one  extremity 
of  the  city  to  the  other,  without  being  able  to  procure 
an  apartment.    The  absence  of  any  furnished  lodg- 
ings shows  the  little  progress  which  this  great  city 
has  made  in  some  of  the  most  essential  comforts  of 
ljife>  while  in  other  respects  it  has  rapidly  adyanced 
in  the  career  of  civilization.     At  length  I  obtained 
a  bed-room,  though  not  a  sitting-room,  at  the  house 
of  a  mulatto,  where,  as  I  entered,  a  large  party,  of 
a  milted  character,  was  collecting  round  the  tabfe 
dTidte.    There  were  two  Germans :  one  seemed  well 
informed,  and  so,  I  suspect,  was  the  other ;  but  as 
he  abused  me  in  the  Portuguese  language,  with 
which  he  supposed  me  thoroughly  unacquainted^  I 
^11  not  dilate  upon  his  merits. 
"    I  chanced  to   sit   next   a   mild  and  intelligent 
Englishman,   Mr.   Waterhouse,  who    had  resided 
fnany  years  in  Portugal.     The  conversation  turned 
oh  recent  events.    The  retirement  of  Count  Sal- 
danha,'  the  disturbances  which  followed  his  resigna- 
tion, the  measures  adopted  in  consequence  by  Sir 
'Thomas  Stubbs,  and  his  recall  from  the  government 
of  Oporto,  were  circumstances  which  excited  the 
'  public  mind  at  that  time  in  a  very  high  degree,  and 
Were  discussed  with  unusual  warmth. 
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CHAPTEH  III. 

Cmuic  mud  Coootns  of  VUU  Flor-<-PortugueM  soei«l]r-*Slftct  of  nie 
neent  chuigos  on  the  Purtugucse  CluTacter — ^Author  Wave*  Opox^ 
— ^IVemendoiu  Storm — Fall  of  Locusti— Description  of  the  Tras  ot 
ICbnteo^The  Valentoinet— Feudal  mannen  of  the  N6bleo-^Dia&«r 
at  the  Capitan  Mor — Character  und  Mansion  of  tha  vaoecabJa  fianh/or 
Joaquim^Lamego — Hoipitality  of  Senhor  FerreiTa— ^upentition 
of  the  Bocfaanted  Mooress — Return  to  Oporto. 

Count  Yijlla  Flor,  since  that  time  become  Duke  of 
Tereeira,  had  assumed  the  government  of  Oportoji 
few  days  before  I  reached  that  city,  and,  on  ipy 
arrival,  kindly  offered  me  apartments  in  his  faou^, 
and  the  use  of  his  stud, — a  hospitality  characteristic 
of  the  Portuguese,  but  particularly  distinguishing 
this  generous  noble,  whose  liberality  was  proveipbial 
both  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto.  I  declined  his  pffef ; 
but,  establishing  myself  at  the  neighbouring  inn  of 
Batalha,  became  almost  an  inmate  of  his  hou^e 
during  my  long  residence  at  Oporto.  His- staff 
consisted  of  Don  Carlos,  brother  of  the  Mairquis  of 
.  Fronteira,  Major  Bernardo  Sa»  now  Viscount  Sa  da 
Biandeira,  his  brother  NarcissOj  and  Major  Mfinc^z. 
.  He  introduced  me  to  the  Countess  Villa  Flor,  a 
daughter  of  the  ancient  house  of  Louie,  and  de- 
scended from  the  far-famed  and  illustrious  line  of 
the  Mendozas. 

The  Louie  family  were  originally  of  British  origin, 
and  aie  said  to  have  sprung  from  an  English  knight 
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(^  ih»  ,  name  of  BoUimi  who  led  his  vassals  to  the 
siege  of  Lisbon,  distinguished  himself  in  the  servioe 
oC  AIphoBso  the  First,  and  was  rewarded  bj  a  grant 
of  land,  after  the  capture  of  that  city.  The  Coutttess 
was  only  in  her  nineteenth  year,  and  in  the  first 
bloom  of  that  uncommon  beauty  whidi  drew  down 
the  applause  of  every  Portuguese*  and  afterwards 
excited  the  admiration  of  English  society.  Bat 
although  the  Countess  was  still  so  young,  she  had 
experienced  both  hardship  and  danger  amid  the 
turbulent  dissensions  of  her  native  country.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  great  had  been  peculiarly 
eKgoaed  to  severe  vicissitudes ;  yet  these  ahe  had 
enc^ntered  with  a  firmness  extraordinary  in  one  so 
young,  so  delicate,  and  so  little  calculated,  by  birth 
ot.  ^t^tioDi  to  mix  in  revolutionary  scries.  Hetf 
childhood  had  been  clouded  by  the  ruthless  assassi* 
naticiA  of  her  noble  father ;  she  had  afterwards  ac* 
c^mpanied  her  husband  to  a  desolate  prison :  she 
now 'filled  the  brilliant  position  which  she  was  bom 
to  /occupy^  and  was  so  well  fitted  to  grace ;  but  beibre 
a  ye^ar  had  revolved,  the  star  of  her  destiny  had 
deelincKiL  and  she  was  again  an  exile  from  her  native 

The  military  government  of  Oporto,  always  an 
important  tcust»  was  of  vital  consequence  in  tile 
acjM^fd  stale  of  PoortugaL  Two  powerful  factions  at 
thsik  time  disputed  the  political  arena,  viewed  eack 
other  with  hatred  and  suspicion,  and  threatened  to 
di^tmrb  the  tranquility  of  the  city.  By  strict  ia^ 
partiality  in  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties,  and 
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hfaa  eqval  and'  weU  judged  iMivj^itelity  to  iHM  M 
■U  puptieB^  Coimt  ViUa  Flor  aeoored  ^  «ife<itidO  tA 
tbviiifaftbJtantBy  aod  mitigated  those  feuds  whioh  lay- 
loo  deep  tor  be  eradicated.  The  mere  ctrcuiuBtaiic^ 
ci  .aflSdal  rank  confers  great  consideration  in  Por<^ 
tngal;  but  in  tke  person  of  Count  Villa  Flor  it  wa9 
ittitod  to  high  birth  and  previous  reputation ;  and 
Abough  some  individuals  kept  aloof  from  party  fe^ 
ings,  the  eliie  of  Oporto  crowded  to  his  house,  and 
to  his  box  at  the  Opera.  In  the  morning  the  Cootrt 
and  Countess  rode  out,  accompanied  by  their  staff;' 
and  I  frequently  joined  them  in  their  excursions  to 
the  beantifnl  environs  of  Oporto.  In  the  evening^  I 
generally  found  several  persons  assembled  at  their 
house ;  or  if>  by  chance,  there  was  no  addition  to 
the  family  circle,  I  was  not  less  cordially  welcMfed; 
and  the  hours  passed  away  in  lively  conversation. 

That  I  may  not  hereafter  interrupt  the  thread  of' 
my  narrative,  when  it  becomes  more  evendiftli   I 
will  tiow  insert  a  few  remarks  on  the  Portugueee ' 
character,  and  on  the  nature  of  Portuguese  society  ;• 
premising  only  that  they  are  somewhat  prematare' 
in  tiiis  part  of  my  work,  as  I  had  not  {brmed  such' 
conclusions  till  after  a  long  residence  at  Lisbon  and  ' 
QporUk 

JBf  I  coold  divest  myself  of  every  national  paa^^  ' 
aliiy«  and  suppose  myself  an  inhabitant  of  the  other  - 
hflinisphete,  traveUing  solely  for  my  amusemeat;  - 
noting  men  and  manners^  and  were  asked  in  wbat* 
comatrir  soeiety  had  attained  its  most  polished  feftn, ' 
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I  should  say  in  Poriugad :  this  perfection  qf  masmer 
is  perhaps  most  appreciated  by  an  £nglishniaiif 
when  seen  in  that  portion  of  the  aristocratic  class 
which  has  adopted  in  minor  points  the  refinements 
of  the  first  European  society,  and  has  retained  lihe 
spirit^  while  it  has  in  some  degree  dropped  th^  exr 
aggerated  ceremonial  of  the  old  Portuguese  courtesy* 
Portuguese  politeness  is  delightful,  because  it  is  by 
BO  means  purely  artificial,  but  flows  in  a  great  mea? 
sure  fimn  a  natural  kindliness  of  feeling. 

A  Portuguese  has  a  real  repugnance  to  wound 
the*  feelings  of  the  humblest  individual,  and  sedu.*- 
jb^usly^  avoids  any  expression  which  can  possiUy 
have  that  efiect;  not  only  because  it  is  ill-bred^  but 
beedtise  the  act  of  inflicting  pain  on  another  is  dis- 
agi]ee^le  to  himself.  A  Portuguese,  possessed  of 
strong  sarcastic  talent,  will  seldom  direct  it,  how?* 
ever  veiled,  against  any  individual  present,  and 
Will  use  the  utmost  circumlocution  in  conveying  an 
i^apleasant  truth.  Even  if  he  be  aware  that  the 
person  with  whom  he  is  actually  conversing  is  itt 
the  act  of  deceiving  him,  he  often  disguises  his 
kaowledge  of  the  fact  from  his  apprehension  of 
wounding  the  feelings  of  the  deceiver ;  or  if  sndi  a 
.loan  be  too  worthless  for  consideration,  from  the 
fear  of  grieving  his  kindred :  to  such  an  extenli  is 
their  politeness  carried.  It  may  occasionally  exceed 
the  proper  bounds;  but  still  the  general  influence 
ffit  these  delicate  aaoid  considerate  feelings  is  highly 

Jwieficaal  to  society,  which  in  P<nrtugal  lesembles  a 

1  .  •    . 
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ynmA  intpeUed  by  a  &vouiin|;  breeze  over  a  eahxi 
iea»  undiBturbed  by  any  dispfoasing  inequality  ef 
notion. 

The  T6flde88  feeling  so  often  pereeptible  in  Eng^ 
Hak  socieiy  baidly  exists  in  Portugal :  there  are  no 
ardent  aspirations  after  fiuhion ;  there  is  little  pre* 
pored  ^t  in  Portuguese  society,  and  no  one  talks 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  producing  an  effiset,  but 
sinply  because  his  natural  taste  leads  him  to  take 
an  active  part  in  conyersation.  In  spite  of  manners 
apparently  artificial,  society  is  more  unaffected  in 
Portugal  than  superficial  obsenrerB  would  at  firat 
suppoae.  Dandyism  is  unknown  among  their  men, 
and  coquetry,  so  common  among  Spanish  iiw>nien,  is 
little  in  vogue  among  the  fair  Portuguese.  They 
do  not  possess,  to  the.  same  extent,  the  heady  pas» 
sions  and  romantic  feelings  of  their  beantifiil  neigli^ 
bours>  but  they  are  softer,  more  tractable,  aad 
equally  affiMstionate.  Even  when  they  err,  the  ab^x>- 
rations  of  a  married  Portuguese  never  spring  (VoM 
fitshion  or  caprice,  seldom  from  vanity,  and,  however 
cdpable,  are  always  the  result  of  real  preference.    • 

Oertainly,  with  some  exceptions,  the  women  ave 
Aol  highly  educated ;  they  feel  little  interest  on  ge- 
neral subjects,  and  consequently  have  little  general 
conversation.  A  stranger  may  at  first  draw  an  mi^ 
tfisvourable  inference  as  to  their  natural  poweni, 
because  he  haafew  subjects  in  common  with  them'; 
t^ut  when  once  received  mto  their  circle,  acqnaiatl$d 
jwidi  their  friends*  and  initiatiad  inf  the  little  mttifgcHh 
that  are   constantly  playing   along  the  surface  of 


sc6iety,  he  becomes  deliyKted  tntH  then*  livelrnea^, 
mi,  and  ready  perception  of  character.  The  best 
society  in  England  is  perhaps  the  best  in  the  trorld; 
because  it  combines  civilization  of  manner  with  cul^ 
tivation  of  mind ;  but,  without  inference  to  intellect 
tual  culture,  the  last  finish  of  polished  breeding 
distinguishes,  perhaps  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the 
higher  orders  of  Portugal.  I  speak  only  of  the 
higher  orders,  for  their  superiority  of  manner  Oret 
the  middling  classes  is  more  strongly  marked  than 
eretk  in  England.  There  is  little  perceptible  diP^ 
ference  of  manner  between  the  different  grades  of 
society  in  Paris ;  but  though  this  uniformity  prevailir 
in  revolutionized,  it  was,  I  suspect,  unknown  to  re* 
fined  and  aristocratic  France. 

This  charttcteristic  politeness  of  the  Portuguese 
does  ndi 


only  p!ay 


1.    I^ranpgh  lifoV  mora  cultured  paths,  and  charm  the  way/' 

but' the  kindliness  of  heart  from  which  it  flows  ex- 
tends to  all  classes  and  affects  all  relations:  it 
appears  in  the  intercourse  of  the  higher  with  the 
middling  and  lower  orders,  and  softens  the  natural 
jealousy  arising  from  the  distinctions  of  rank.  An 
EugUsh  gentleman,  unprovided  at  the  moment  with 
money,  sends  a  beggar  to  the  devil :  the  Sovereign 
of  Portugal  calls  him  his  brother,  and  regrets  that 
he  has  nothing  to  offer  him.  Such  details  may 
a'jppeat  trivial,  but  are  really  important ;  because 
these  gentle  and  considerate  manners  have  pro- 
moted a  kiudly  feeling  in  the  people  towards  their 


8i^p9pfar«f :  and  hav«  grei^Uy  coptrilnitod.ta  mitigitei 
(k»  bitteir  sex^ao  of  actual  {Nrivation.  The.  yride  of 
the  PortuguoB^  Fida^gQs  is  chiefly  diT«9t!9d.  iig«in«t 
eaph  othi^y  aii4  uswUy  relates  to  ihek  JGEiiiiily.aUi'»' 
auces, .  .  A  PuritaQp,  that  is  a  Fidalgo  who  traces  a 
purely  noble  desseent  from  the  earliest  times^  is  sap- 
posed  to  form  an  unequal  alliance  when  he  unites 
himself  to  the  scion  of  any  house,  however  illus^ 
trious,  if  not  also  a  Puritano  by  descent.  The 
higher  will  not  ally  themselves  to  the  inferior  nobles; 
aii4  these  again  will  form  no  connexion  with  the 
eommonaUy ;  but  precedency  of  rank  is  occasionally - 
superseded  in  public  opinion  by  ancient  birth;  sand. 
809ie  untitled  families  have  constantly  refused. to 
marry  into  the  houses  of  particular  Grandees,  be^ 
cause  their  own  descent  is  unquestionably  m^re 
ancient,  and  therefore  considered  more  illustrious*  \ 
If  the  nobles  are  kindly  disposed,  the  people  are; 
generally  speaking,  extremely  loyal,  little  incli&ed 
to  violence,  easily  led,  susceptible  of  kindneai?,.  and 
patient  under  many  privations:  their  virtues  fl^o^ 
froip  their  native  goodness  of  disposition,  their,  vice^ 
iMij^  in  some  degree,  attributable  to  the .  system 
t^i^er  which  they  have  lived.  The  overwhelmil^, 
eji^^t  of  the  regal  prerogative,  which  could  deprive- 
tj^p,,higliest  noble  of  his  birthright  by  an  exertion 
oflpow^r^— and  the  corrupt  administration  of  justice^, 
w^)jf^  could  impoverish  its  victim  by  an  act  of  law> — 
aj($.  i^h\(f  es  iirhich,  in  the  towns  at  l^east,  gave  rise  to. 
h^^jifits  qf  j^fined  dissimulation  as  the  only  sa&guar^ ; 
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tli6  reig^n  of  H«nry  V1II.>  yiben  the  dispensatkai  of 
justice  was  venal«  and  the  power  <^the  executiTe  prao* 
tically  uncontrolled^  the  degradation  of  the  national 
character  was  strongly  manifireted  in  the  corniptioii 
of  our  juries  and  the  servility  of  our  parliament& 
In  those  prostituted  assemblies  neither  unoffending 
iflmoceDce  nor  undoubted  integrity  were  of  any  livail 
against  the  royal  pleasure ;  and  the  popular  ibnn% 
which  should  have  guarded  the  popular  lib«rde% 
became  only  an  additional  engine  of  tyranny  in  the 
haads  of  an  oppressive  sovereign.  'Even  in  Sir  Bo* 
bert  Walpole  B  time,  when  the  science  of  government 
had  undergone  a  total  change,  when  influence  had 
superseded  prerogative,  the  political  honesty  of 
public  men  was  at  a  low  ebb  indeed :  a  century  of 
good  laws  and  settled  government  have  gradually 
satoed  the  British  character  to  its  present  standard-: 
it  only  improved  with  the  improvement  of  oar  instil 
tutions ;  and  I  know  not  why  the  Portuguese,  who 
naturally  possess  so  many  excellent  qualities,  should 
n^t  attain  the  same  moral  elevation  under  an  ame* 
liorated  government. 

But  I  am  far  irom  thinking  that  the  policy  pursued 
after  Don  Pedro*s  triumphant  return  to  Lisbon,  kt 
1834,  was  calculated  to  effect  an  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  people.  A  government  that  owes 
its  existence  to  the  pojmlar  principle  must  not  trench 
Upon  tbe  popular  prejudices  of  the  nation ;  a  goveiti^- 
meai  that  professes  to  raise  the  standard  of  llie 
ttsAional  morality,  and  to  inculcate  better  and  higlMr 
,}ir]iuaples  (of  action,  must  itself  be  strictly  j«at|  but 
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neither  justice  nor  pdBey  we^re  eonmilted  when  th^ 
pnTilegeB  of  the  PeeiBwere  invaded,  when  the  cion« 
ttents  were  deseorated,  and  when  those  sacred  stipu* 
latiDns  were  violated  which  pretended  to  secure  to 
the  dispossessed  monks  a  pensicm  for  life.  The 
omel  treatment  of  the  priesthood  has  exercised  a 
moat  unfavourable  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
peasantry :  that  unsophisticated  peasantry,  which 
possessed  many  of  the  noble  qualities  without  the 
sMguinary  spirit  of  the  Spaniard^  and  were,  till 
rc&snily,  a  loyal  and  contented  race^  have  becom^ 
generally  disaffected  to  the  government ;  and,  ouii- 
Jpagcd  by  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  a  Church  they 
love  and  revere,  are,  even  now,  in  some  parts  of  the 
fipuntry,  armed  against  the  crown ;  are  living  by  a 
f  yslem  of  rapine,  from  which  they  would  have  latebf 
simuik  with  horror ;  and,  contrary  to  all  their  pie«^ 
vious  habits,  are  feeding  upon  the  life-blood  of  tiieir 
country. 

*  Before  I  pass  on  to  other  scenes,  I  must  take  this 
opportitnity  of  returning  my  best  thanks  to  Mr. 
Crispin,  the  British  Consul  at  Oporto,  who  hospi*- 
tably  offered  me  apartments  at  his  house,  and  showed 
jBie* every  attention  during  my  residence  in  that  cit^ ; 
io  nsy  banker,  Mr,  Kingston,  and  to  the  gentlemeh 
flf'.'the  iWtory,  of  whose  civilities  I  am  highly  sen- 
jtiUe :  to  my  friend  Mr.  Whit^ly,  the  ohaplmn  of 
Oporto,  a  gentleman  of  gr6at  and  varied  tal^it^il 
-iitti  pecnliflbrly  mdebted,  not  only  for  the  pleasant 
iiMr»  which  I  spent  dn  his  aodety^  faiii  for  msmy 
jiaIudbfe.fiUteonm^ct6dw]di:ttieiatata  tofrPbptugat 
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i|ifhi€h  he  comisiniieated  to  me  during  our  frequent 
ratebles  ia  the  neighboiirhood. 

On  the  12th  of  October,  the  anniversary  of  Dom 
Pedro's  birth.  Count  Villa  Flor  reviewed  the  troops, 
who  were  well  equipped,  went  through  their  evrfu- 
Uons  admirably,  and  received  the  announcement  of 
the  charter  with  loud  "  Vivas !"  I  p\it  on  my  uniform 
of  the  Somersetshire  yeomanry,  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  field,  wliere  I  observed  to  one  of  tlie 
officers^  '*  These  regiments  are  well  affected  to  the 
Bmperor."  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  but  will  they  send 
fortli  these  loyal  shouts  when  another  year  brings 
loimd  another  12th  of  October  V  At  that  moment 
the  standard  happened  to  fall.  "  This  omen  is  not 
propitious  to  your  cause,"  I  replied,  laughingly. 
Before  a  year  had  elapsed,  the  officers  then  present 
were  dispersed,  their  gallant  chief  exiled,  and  the 
caiislitution  had  ceased  to  exist  In  the  erening 
Cmmt  Villa  Flor  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  the  officers, 
the  Colonels  of  militia,  the  judges,  and  the  deputies. 
He  pvoposed  Dom  Pedro's  health,  and  afterwards 
that  of  $he  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  a 
toast  drunk  with  applause,  and  for  which  I  returned 
thsoiks. 

The  Opera  box  was  crowded  to  excess  on  that 
mgfat,  although  many  of  the  leading  Miguelites,  or 
CovcandaB>  as  they  were  then  called,  were  absent. 
Wihen  Count  Villa  Flor  again  proposed  Don  Pedro, 
the  audience  stood  up,  and  a  scene  of  stormy  eluthu- 
si^M^  ensued  ;  the  shouts  were  repeated  again  and 
again  by  the  men,  and  the  .fair  sex  leant  over  the 
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boxo%  i^aviiig  their  "wliHe  handjkendmft  in  tdk^ti  of 
their  zealous  adherence  to  (he  caiiBe  of  their  Imperial 
maater. 

I  was  rather  amused  lit  hearings  on  my  ftetam  td 
the  inn,  that  I  had  been  the  subject  of  several  bets 
during  the  day.  As  my  uniform  was  of  a  diiTereiit 
ooh>ar  from  the  Portuguese,  and  happened  to  bo 
Yery  conspicuous,  my  appearance  on  the  &M  esciited 
surpiise.  I  was  not  a  native  it  wlu  clear ;  the  country 
of  my  births  in  consequence^  became  a  matter  of 
debate  among  some  idlers,  and  several  bets  irero 
made  on  the  subject  Spain  was  taken  against  the 
field  by  many,  who  caUed  at  the  inn  where  I  resided 
to  ascertain  the  point,  and  returned  to  their  respee-' 
tive  homes  very  wrathful  with  the  guiltless  object  of 
their  unsuccessful  wager. 

The  vintage  was  now  commencing,  and  as  I  had 
long  intended  to  explore  the  wine  district,  wfaick 
appeals  to  its  greatest  advantage  during  thissoasoii, 
I  quitted  Oporto.     Count  Villa  Flor  gave  me  lettess 
to  the  Governor  of  the  district,  and  to  the  priwnpi^ 
persons  in  the  northern  provinces,  and  my  friend' 
Major  Bernardo  Sa  accompanied  me  a  little  way  on 
my  journey.    This  young  officer,  who  has  since  nwrn 
to  )iigh  distinction,  was  even  then  remarkable  for  fhe 
extent  of  his  information  and  the  decision  of  his. 
character ;  the  most  useful  quality  a  man  can  possess' 
in  unsettled  times.  *    Distinguished  for  his  gaUanfr' 
exertions  in  the  civil  war  which  had  desolated  the 
Traz  OS  Montes,  his  conduct  in  the  foHowing 
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preyed  Aat  the  same  high  spirit  had  not  forsaken 
ham  under  adverse  circumstances.  Our  firiendship 
was  formed  at  Oporto,  and  confirmed  at  Lisbon ;  and 
I  shall  hereafter  allude  to  a  curious  and  somewhat 
romantic  adventure  which  occurred  at  a  later  period, 
and  in  which  we  were  both  engaged. 

On  leaving  Oporto,  I  rode  on  through  a  valley, 
abounding  in  com  and  wild  grapes,  to  PenafiM,  a 
town  of  some  consideration,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  Count  of  Penafiel,  a  Peer  of  the  realm.  The 
commanderies  enjoyed  by  this  noble  were  annexed 
in  perpetuity  to  his  house,  an  unusual  deviation  froiii 
the  general  practice.  On  the  following  morning  I 
observed  several  blocks  of  granite  on  one  of  the 
heights  above  the  road;  and  from  their  situation, 
and  from  the  regularity  of  their  position,  I  conceive 
them  to  be  the  remains  of  some  ancient  structure 
resembling  our  Druidical  temples. 

Passing  a  large  block  of  stone,  upon  which  a  mitre 
wias  rudely  carved  to  mark  the  boundary  of  some 
convent  lands,  I  struck  across  a  wild  mountain- track. 
There  I  beheld  a  natural  exhibition  of  the  most 
awful  kind.  The  extreme  and  long-continued  heat 
that  prevailed  in  Portugal  during  the  summer  6f 
1827,  was,  I  believe,  almost  unparalleled ;  the  vines 
were  everywhere  injured,  in  some  places  destroyed, 
and  the  agriculture  had  universally  suffered ;  but 
during  the  last  two  days  an  evident  change  had 
taken  place,  the  weather  was  becoming  more  tempe- 
rate, and  clouds  of  a  leaden  hue  were  gradually 
collecting  from  all  points  of  the  horisDon.    They  must 
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Jmre  c^ncenttftted  tli^ir  ttarengtiL  during  tlie  night 
^  the  26tb^  ibr  on  the  following  moniing  the  sky 
imembled  a  great  sea  of  ink ;  deep  black  masses 
OYcrhuag  onr  head8>  gradually  sinking  lower  and 
fow^,  and  a  Mnt  moaning  wind  alone  intermpted 
the  heavy  repose  that  had  settled  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  At  length  the  storm  burst ;  not  ushered 
in  by  any  light  showers,  not  even  by  any  warning- 
drops,  but  descending  at  once  and  vertically,  in 
sh^ts  of  water,  as  if  hurled  by  an  offended  God 
against  a  world  which  he  had  resolved  to  submerge 
again. 

I  had  never  seen  so  fierce  a  conflict  of  the  elements. 
Those  hills,  a  few  minutes  before  so  destitute  of 
water  that  I  should  have  hailed  with  pleasure  the 
most  trifling  rill,  now  resounded  with  the  roar  of  a 
thousand  torrents  rushing  impetuously  into  the 
valley;  and  my  path,  which  led  along  a  natural 
^nnel  between  two  rocks,  at  once  became  the  niain 
artery  that  received  these  tributary  streams.  As  the 
water  was  rising  fust,  and  every  moment  assumed 
more  the  character  of  a  raging  torrent,  I  endeavoured 
to  escape  from  its  vortex  by  turning  my  mule  and 
retracing  my  steps ;  but  the  strength  of  the  current 
mud  the  terror  of  the  animal,  when  required  to  stem 
it,  rendered  this  manoeuvre  impracticable,  and  I  was 
t^efiNre  obliged  to  continue  my  amphibious  journey 
till  I  found  an  outlet. 

Having  extricated  myself  from  this  master^flood, 
I  became  involved  with  the  lesser  streamy  that, 
around  me,  tumbling  from  crag  to  crag, 
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•ad  fiTOMiiig^MKh  otter  in  all  diraetkni,  yitwrntml 
«  magnificeni  aeen«  <^  uproar  and  oonfuaivn.  I 
eaUdd  to  the  muktaer  and  Aatonio,  i4io  had  Hif- 
geied  in  tlie  rear,  to  warn  tben  from  the  maift 
cbanael,  which  might  hare  been  dangerous  to  theiii> 
and  would  probably  have  been  &tal  to  die  loaded 
moles,  but  my  shouts  were  drowned  in  the  vmee  ef 
ioany  waters.  Some  of  our  luggage  was  carried  off, 
and  had  the  inundation  continued  we  must  haive 
lost  the  whole  ;  but  fortunately  the  sky  relented,  in 
BBMrcy  to  a  country  which  had  so  long  withertMl 
uader  its  burning  eye,  and  was  now  visited  by  a  sliM 
more  tremendous  infliction. 

.  I  entered  the  inn  at  Amarante  in  a  doleful  pUght, 
a^  creeping  into  a  corner  by  the  kitchen-fire  fel 
bunt  asleep :  in  little  more  than  an  hour  the  mute^ 
taor  made  his  appearance.  After  a  reasonable  in^ 
tofval  I  wished  to  renew  my  journey,  but  the  outcry 
MMi  so  great,  that  I  gave  way  to  public  opinion; 
frhftdb  assailed  me  in  the  shape  of  soaked  and  muti* 
9#UB  domestics. 

Speaking  of  natural  exhibitions,  a  faU  of  locusts 
iSi  beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  awful  I  have 
ever  aeeii,  and  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  fdr  digress* 
in^  from  the  immediate  thread  of  my  narrative  t« 
gpve  my  readers  some  account  of  that  dreadlid 
scourge,  which  is  considered  in  eastern  and  south^^ 
em  countries-  the  most  unfailing  manifestation  of 
the  wrath  of  Grod.  Travelling  along  the  western 
ooast  of  Africa,  I  once  beheld  this  terrible  inflictibn. 
These  creatures  fidl  in  thousands  and  ten  thousand 
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«8  «id  «|Nni  m,  on  llie  rands  felony  ulndi 
we  mve  ndnigy  and  on  the  «e«  thst  was  beatiif  g  at 
««r  feet:  jFet  we  were  removed  flrom  their  meet 
epfveerire  BBflaeaee;  for  a  few  hundred  yards  to 
right,  darfceaing  the  air^  the  great  innumerable 
came  on  slowly  and  steadily,  advancing  in  a 
diieet  fine  and  in  a  mighty  moving  column.    The 
fell  of  loeosta  from  this  central  column  was  so  great, 
iktU  when  a  cow,  directly  under  the  line  of  flight, 
attempting  kiefiectually  to  graze  in  the  field,  ap- 
proached her  mouth  to  the  grass,  there  rose  imme- 
diately so  dense  a  swarm  that  her  head  was  for  tfte 
moment  almost  concealed  from  sight ;  and  as  rile 
moved  along,  bewildered  by  this  worse  than  Egyp- 
tian plague,  clouds  of  locusts  rose  up  under  hct 
feet,  viftble  even  at  a  distance,  as  clouds  of  d^Mt 
when  set  in  motion  by  the  wind  on  a  stormy  day. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  field  I  saw  the  husbandmefi 
bending  over  their  staffs,  and  gaaing  with  hopolBus 
ejee  upon  that  host  of  death  which  swept  13ee  A 
destroying  angel  over  the  land,  and  consigned  to 
rain  all  the  prospects  of  the  year ;  for  wherevtet  that 
column   winged  its  flight,  beneath   its  withering 
influence  the  golden  glories  of  the  harvest  perished, 
and  the  leafy  honours  of  the  forest  disappeared. 
There  stood  those  ruined  men,  silent  and  motionkM, 
overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  their  calamity, 
yet  cottscions  of  their  utter  inability  to  control  it ; 
wUhd,  farther  on^  where  some  woodland  lay  in  the 
immediate  tine  of  the  advancing  column,  heath  set 
ea  fire^  and  trees  lgiii<^lii>g  into  a  Uace,  testMed  the 
VOL.  t.  a 
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general  horror  of  a  yisitation  which  the  ill*fated 
inhabitants  endeavoured  to  avert  by  such  a  frightful 
remedy.  They  believed  that  the  smoke  arising 
from  the  burning  forest^  and  ascending  into  the  air, 
would  impede  the  direct  march  of  the  column^  throw 
it  into  confusion,  drive  the  locusts  out  to  sea,  and 
thus  deliver  the  country  from  their  desolating  pre- 
sence. 

It  was  an  awful,  and  indeed  a  painful  scene,  and 
I  shall  never  forget  it.  Yet,  perhaps,  there  was  not 
one  of  those  whose  blighted  fortunes  I  then  coibmi- 
serated  who  would  not  have  considered  my  asssflsi- 
nation  well  pleasing  to  their  God,  and  few,  periiaps, 
who  would  have  scrupled  to  attack  me,  as  a  Chris- 
tian dog,  if  I  had  been  unarmed  and  unattended  by 
a  trusty  band. 

I  was  now  detained  for  the  rest  of  the  day  iii 
Amarante,  a  town  so  called  from  the  flower  of  that 
name,  afler  the  poetical  fashion  of  the  land.    To 
beguile  the  time  I  visited  an  officer  for  whom  I  had 
letters,  and  found  him  playing  at  cards  in  a  imse- 
rable  apartment ;  he  offered  to  show  me  the  "  lionsi,'* 
and  we  ascended  together  a  neighbouring  hill.     In 
the  valley  below  there  had  been  some  hard  fighting 
between  the  Imperialists  under  Count  Villa  Flor, 
and  the  Miguelites  commanded  by  Don  Antonio 
Silveira,  who  were  finally  routed  and  driven  back  to 
the  western  wilds  of  the  Trazos  Montes.    Traces  of 
the  conflict  were  still  visible  on  the  surrounding  build- 
ings and  in  the  broken  windows  of  an  adjotpiilg 
convent^  where  I  vidited  tike  monko,  who  abowod 
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toe  the  interior  of  the  edifice.  Their  gardens,  strrk- 
ing  only  from  some  fine  light-coloured  cedar  trees, 
trere  neglected,  and  many  parts  of  the  building  yfete 
in  a  miserably  dilapidated  stttte;  but  the  frittrs 
pleaded  in  excuse  their  diminished  revenues,  and 
said  they  had  in  consequenccr  greatly  reduced  their 
nnmbera.  From  the  windows  of  a  monk's  cell  w^ 
enjoyed  a  magnificent  view  of  the  mount&ins,  covered 
with  wood,  sloping  down  to  the  Tamega,  a  noble 
stream.  In  the  evening  we  adjourned  to  the  house 
of  Dom  Tavera.  He  was  a  fine  old  noble,  and  had 
two  daughters,  both  agreeable>  and  one  very  pretty : 
the  yoaiigesi  sang  some  of  her  native  melodies  with 
taste  and  feeling.  She  observed  archly  that  sine 
could  not  speak  French ;  bttt  I  suspect  she  Only 
feigned  ignorance  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  my 
Portuguese,  which  was  a  ludicrous  nrilkEtUre  of  the 
two  Peninsular  languages.  She  was  lively  and 
amusing,  and  asked  me  many  questions  about  Eng- 
lish society.  } 

On  the  28th,  I  began  the  ascent  of  the  Maron, 
aoeompanied  by  the  Colonel  my  friend  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  and  an  escort,  a  necessary  precaution 
agldnst  the  last  insiirgent  Ouerilla  still  lingering 
amongst  the  recesses  of  that  savage  pass.  At  the 
cttd  of  the  firsi  stage,  a  soldier  gA,^e  the  Coldtiel 
a  Ust  of  the  rebels,  by  which  it  aippeared  that~  a 
priest  commanded  the  troops  with  a  surgeon  for  his 
lieyteiiant,  who  officiated  in  a  double  capacity,  and 
•dispensed  his  blows  and  his  medicines  with  equal 
^sueeeas.     When  we  had  teachod  a  oonsidetilble 
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height  the  Cc^ncVs  home  became  isuddenly  averse 
td  aify&rtlier  proliHigation  of  the  journey,  and  after 
Bome  unequivocal  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction,  turned 
round  and  trotted  back  with  bis  master. 

I  was  now  enteriiig  the  Trazos  Montes,  a  province 
inhabited  by  a  v^y  peculiar  people,  restless,,  in- 
trepid, and  aspiring,  the  only  part  of  the  ns^tive 
population  which  has  retained  its  original  character> 
unaffected  by  the  lapse  of  centuries ;  a  fine  manly 
raoe»  possessing  the  savage  virtues  in  perfection^  the 
first  to  act*  and  the  last  to  submit,  they  are  tb^ 
Catalans  of  Portugal  The  spirit  of  the  age  hi^ 
respected  their  mountain  barriers,  no  modem  re- 
fiftementshave  enfeebled  their  native  hardihood,  and 
they  still  differ  in  manners,  feeling,  and  even  ija 
external  appearance,  from  their  countrymen,  and 
from  the  rest  of  the  European  community.  The 
great  insurrection,  then  recently  appeased,  had  ori- 
g^ated  partly  in  a  real  affection  for  the  ancient 
system,  and  partly  in  a  spirit  of  exaggerated  attach- 
ment to  the  Silveira  family  :  so  deep  was  their  de- 
votion to  that  ill-fated  house,  that  even  those  priests 
who  were  opposed  to  the  revolt  could  not  restrain  their 
excited  parishioners,  over  whose  minds  their  slight- 
est  word  had  generally  the  force  of  law.  Yet  the 
Marquis  de  Chaves,  the  chief  of  the  Silveiras,  was 
not  a  man  of  very  vigorous  intellect ;  but  his  father 
had  been  eminently  loved  and  respected  throughout 
the  province,  and  he,  succeeded  to  the  hereditaEy 
in^cnoe.  The  people  had  been  undoubtedly  im- 
])^li^d  by  .the  ^ost  genuine  enthusiasm,  and  they 
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fought  under  tlie  baimer  of  that  ehrralrotis  house 
with  a  gallantry  which  claimed  the  praise,  and  ob^ 
iained  the  respect,  of  every  candid  opponent.  The 
prevailing  spirit  was  still  decide(ily  hostile  to  the 
constitution,  and  they  were  writhing  under  a  sense 
of  recent  defeat  and  actual  humiliation ;  but  these 
feelings  had  been  greatly  mitigated  by  the  wise  and 
humane  policy  of  the  conquerors. 

During  the  Catalan  Revolution  in  1822,  the  lau- 
rels of  the  Spanish  Constitutionalists  were  soiled  in 
blood,  not  in  the  blood  of  men  fairly  slain  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  massacred  coldly  and  deliberately 
after  the  victory  had  been  obtained ;  massacred  ber 
tause  they  had  fought  in  defence  of  that  monar^y 
which  from  their  earliest  years  they  had  been  taught 
to  revere,  because  they  had  struggled  to  maintain 
privileges  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  and  abro^ 
gated  with  an  insolent  disregard  to  the  feelings  of  a 
whble  population  ;  but  more  than  all,because>  as  sons 
of  Catalonia,  they  would  not  tamely  permit  the  ex- 
tiiiction  of  her  cherished  name,  which  the  Spanish 
Cortes,  those  foes  to  every  great  and  ancient  recol- 
lection, would  have  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Spain. 
But  in  Portugal  the  Constitutional  leaders  of  1827 
temembered,  even  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  that  theit 
'defeated  opponents  were  fellow-countrymen  and  bro- 
IlietB. 

'  *  1  had  now  almost  ascended  the  Mar6n :  the  sur- 
lyyibiiiing  heights  were  bold  and  bleak,  and  partially 
Men.llirdugh  the  mists  that  were  ifapidly  hurrying 
<d^  ^9term: '  Tbeie  mountains  are  composed  6f  gra- 


mtid,  and  tbeir  summits  whoDy  destitute  of  trees  i 
tbe  vtegetatioDi  at  all  times  seanty,  had  been  so  com*- 
pktely  burnt  by  a  recent  fire,  that  the  ground  was 
blaek  for  many  miles,  a  circumstance  which  incraased 
the  natoval  gloom  pf  the  soene^  and  invested  the 
mountain  mill  an  awful  and  almost  fiinereal  charac* 
ter.  The  Trazos  Montes  is  still  the  favourite  laad 
of  the  Valentoines^  a  race  of  men  that  have  much 
daclindd  in  numbers.  These  Valentoines  are  bitavos 
inhabiting  the  wildest  parts  of  the  country,  known  to 
each  other  by  certain  signs,  and  to  the  neighbour- 
hood by  their  fearfiil  reputation :  they  style  them- 
selves r^essers  of  wrongs,  and  some  indeed  aar^ 
lionourable,  though  misguided  spirits,  acting  in  de- 
Canee  of  law,  yet  true  to  an  erroneous  system  of 
magined  right.  But  thp  majority  have  degenerated 
into  common  ruffians,  whose  pride  is  to  perform  any 
feat  however  hazardous^  and  execute  any  crime, 
liowcfver  heinous,  with  greater  spirit  and  address 
than  other  men.  In  parts  of  the  Trazos  Montes 
they  form  almost  a  separate  class,  and  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice  by  terrifying  witnesses  and  intimidat- 
ing or  toiTupting  the  local  authorities.  Fidelity  to 
their  employers  is  perhaps  their  only  redeeming 
virtue.  These  bravos  were  formerly  dependent  on 
certain  nobles,  whose  mandates  they  fulfilled  witji  a 
dovotion  bordering  upon  heroism,  and  in  return 
enjoyed  their  countenance  and  support.  The  edttetit 
to  which  a  noble'could  protect  them  was  long  coim- 
dered  a  fair  criterion  of  his  personal  influence ;  and 
the  number  attached  to  the  service  of  his  house  was 
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a  point  ^  faosumur  jeahutsly  ohserved.  Thb  tqratenr 
pnnrftiled  in  tlie  Trasm  Monies  and  in  parts  of  thfer 
Bnire  Minbo ;  and  although  the  altered  manners  of 
like  .age  and  the  improved  chairaoter  of  the  provin* 
eial  noUes  have  dissolved  that  systematic  connexion, 
theie  still  exists  a  strong  feeling  of  protection  on 
tae.  hand,  and  attachment  on  the  other. 

In  these  wild  districts  the  stately  manners  which 
eharacterized  the  nobility  of  the  feudal  world  are 
stiU  sometimes  retained  among  the  families  of  iA» 
gtesi.  I  have  said  that  a  strong  feeling  of  vassalage 
exists  in  their  dependants ;  a  haughty  sense  of  su- 
perior birth  divides  these  nobles  from  the  rest  of 
society  ;  even  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  families,  and 
where  their  nearest  affections  are  engaged,  a  solemipi 
and  somewhat  unbending  spirit  marks  their  sodal 
habits ;  indeed,  where  the  old  ancestral  forms  are 
kept  up  in  their  ancient  rigour,  the  children  of  the 
house  inhabit,  separate  apartments  in  the  distant 
wings  of  the  old  rambling  mansion,  and,  long  after 
the  period  of  adolescence  has  elapsed,  receive  on 
bttded  knees  the  blessings  of  their  parents :  they 
are  not  permitted  to  take  their  meals  at  the  sai^e 
board  .with  their  par^its,  and  must  not  remain 
covered  in  their  presence,  or  even  sit  down  without 
oxptesa  permission.  But  although  the  familiar 
hl^bils  of  modern  life  have  not  invaded  those  ancient 
and'  patriarchal  hsUs,  still,  where  these  forms,  the 
legacy  of  a  primitive  and  wholly  different  age*  are 
ihus  inflexibly  maintained,  it  may  be  observed  th^kt 
ihs  essence  of  the  old  Fortugoese  honour  is,  geno- 


rally  speddng^  presenred  eqijuilly  iEviol«te#  a^^^tibr 
slightest  falsehood  or  deceit  is  held  in  generous  di*** 
dain*  * ' 

But  however  strict  the  forms  occauonaUy  KI9JA- 
tainedy  in  these  antiquated  establishments^  betwieeil 
parent  and  child,  a  graduated  subordioatioo  of  to* 
spctct  appears  to  pervade  the  household ;  a  sittidtf 
homage  is  exacted  by  the  children  from  those  h9* 
Death  them,  and  a  similar  state  observed.  In  many 
great  famiUes^  the  young  lady  of  the  house,  evet 
when  she  merely  goes  out  to  take  the  air,  is  preoedeil 
by  the  Escudeiro,  or  shield-bearer  of  the  family; 
though  he  now  no  longer  carries  the  shield,  but  oniy 
walks  a  few  paces  in  advance  of  his  charge,  with  a 
solemn  and  measured  step,  bareheaded,  and  hold- 
ing his  hat  humbly  in  bis  hand.  These  ahieldr 
bearere,  attached  to  noble  families,  were  formeH^» 
like  our  ancient  esquires,  gentlemen  by  birth,  th(»igll 
for  the  most  part  greatly  reduced  in  circumstances. 

From  the  highest  point  of  the  Maron  I  looked 
oyer  successive  ranges  of  hills,  divided  by  rich  inter- 
vening valleys,  which,  in  consequence  of  their  great 
elevation,  retained  a  verdure  truly  refreshing  to  eyes 
fatigued  by  gazing  on  parched  and  withered  scenery. 
I  entered  Villa  Beal  towards  evening*  and  was.faos** 
pitably  received  by  the  Governor.  After  a  sumptur 
ous  breakfast  at  his  palace  on  the  following  mornings 
I. took  leave,  and  aceompanied  the  Juiz  de  FcHra  to 
his  house,  where  he  showed  me  a  blood-staiAeddag^ 
g^r,  just  taken  from  a  peasant';  and  said  that  fouf 
aysasffUvatifms.  had  b^en.  committed  duriug  the  last 
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m^iiA  iH6tin '  the  tiaTrow  fiftiits  of  his   juri^dic- 

Murders  are  of  frequent  occurrence  throughout 
Ad  Trazos  Montes^  and  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
tosAood  of  Lamego ;  but  there  they  result,  iTi  a 
gfeat  ttieamire,  from  circmnstances  unconnected  \dth 
tke  lawfeas  habits  of  the  native  population.  Swarnis 
df  tabonrers  repair  from  the  different  provinces  to 
th^  banis:s  of  the  Douro^  during  the  summer,  induced 
by  the  immense  demand  for  labour  trhich  exists 
during  that  season  in  the  wine-district;  and  amongst 
them  many  individuals  proscribed  by  the  law  find 
Virfety,  and,  residing  chiefly  in  scattered  huts,  ate 
Seldom  inspected  by  the  local  managers. 

1  continued  my  journey,  accompanied  by  the  Juiz : 
we  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  substantial  fimner;  who 
offered  us  grapes,  wine,  and  all  kinds  of  refreshment. 
The  daughter  cast  many  affectionate  glances  on  the 
yimng  magistrate,  and  her  parents  were  cr^ridently 
elated  by  the  distinction  which  his  visit  was  sup- 
posed to  confer  on  the  family.  I  saw  here,  for  the 
irst  time,  the  laborious  process  that  takes  place  be» 
Ibre  the  juice  of  the  grape  is  converted  into  the  tith 
beverage  it  afterwards  becomes ;  the  grapes  are  first 
treitden  underfoot,  and  then  pressed  by  a  largt 
beatn  tightened  by  a  screw,  till  the  fruit  is  corny 
pletely  crushed ;  after  which  the  wine  is  poured  into 
gireiEit  eaaks,  where  it  is  left  to  ferment,  and  two -or 
three  months  subsequently  the  necessary  quantity  of 
Withdy  is  infused.  Meanwhile  the  lees  tff  the  grape 
ktt  c6lteet*d  and  steeped  iit  water,  and  being  again 
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i^^Jj^ted  to  th«  presaure  of  ihe  beain>  give  out:« 
ligbt,  feiGble  winet  geaerally  sold  to  the  lower  ord^rvv 
Tbo  l^es  theiDBolves  are  given  to  pigs^  or  ap|died  as 
SBUtfiure  to  the  fields. 

The  grapes  were  lying  in  heaps  within  an  ixfi- 
closed  space  near  the  farmer's  house,  and  several 
G^llicians  were  carefully  treading  them  down :  fiD^im 
fix  in.  the  morning  till  twelve  at  night  these  poor 
men  continue  immersed  up  to  the  knees  in  the  cold 
JDiQe^  and  receive  a  very  low  remuneration  when 
their  comfortless  task  is  accomplished;  yet  they 
submit  without  a  murmur  to  their  cheerless  lot,  are 
l^atofvl  for  any  mark  of  kindness,  and  beguile  the 
tedious  hours  by  singing  in  concert  a  low,  plaintive^ 
aiid  af^ting  hymn.  Gallicians  are  always  employed 
fin  this  stage  pf  the  process,  for  the  lively  Portuguese 
cwnot  endure  aoch  painful  and  continued  exertion ; 
indeed  they  consider  the  patience  of  their  humbler 
neighbours^  allied  to  stupidity,  regard  them  with  con- 
t^mpti  and  eonfidently  assert  that  God  Almighty  first 
nifMle  men  and  then  Gallicians.  Dr.  Buckland  would 
^ve  told  them  that  if  they  could  substantiate  this 
^sertion,  every  analogical  and  geological  inference 
Yfpuld  tend  to  prove  that  the  Gallicians,  contemned 
of  man  indeed,  are  not  the  most  despised  of  God. 
,  Here  the .  Juiz  took  leave,  but  desired  a  guard  to 
asport  me,  as,  he  said,  the  peasants  were  ezaspeiAted 
i^raiost  the  English.  The  prosperity  of  the  peasantqr 
of  these  districts  is  so  much  connected  with  that  of  the 
Wine  Company  of  Oporto  that  I  was  not  surpriaed 
^>  tho  ep^t^nce  of  a  very  hostile  feeling  towmd«  the 
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chfirter,  add  eoBs^quently  towards  the  ({otthtry  whltik 
had  fient  troops  to  support  it  I  muted/hotreTOr,  verf 
^neraUj  vith  the  peasants^  but  never  percehred  the 
slightest  disposition  to  molest  me.  As  I  apprdadiell 
Begoa  I  deviated  from  the  highway  and  rode  across 
a  narrow  mule^tract.  The  scene  was  lively;  the  sun 
was  setting  over  fields  parple  with  the  vine ;  and 
groups  of  vintagers^  gc^ily  dressed^  were  gathering 
the  grapes,  and  singing  the  vintage  song. 

On  the  following  morning  I  visited  the  great 
warehouse  of  the  Company,  then  filled  with  casks 
of  brandy,  and  was  told  that  seven  pipes  of  wine 
are  often  distilled  to  produce  a  single  pipe  of  that 
qnrit.  At  two  o'clock  I  dined  with  the  Capitah 
Mor.  Besides  his  family  circle,  consisting  of  a  wife, 
a  sister,  a  pretty  daughter,  about  seventeen  years  of 
age,  and  several  younger  children,  Senhor  Macarao, 
an  intelligent  young  man,  was  present,  accompanied 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  published  some  humorous 
poetry,  and  was  very  religious,  very  entertaiinilig, 
very  flighty,  and  very  peculiar.  During  dinner  I 
had  twice  partaken  of  a  dish  of  rice,  and  afterwards 
found,  with  some  surprise,  that  an  act  so  trivial,  and 
BO  wholly  unpremeditated,  had  given  me  a  singuUr 
degree  of  popularity  among  this  amiable  and  simple 
party:  it  was  considered  a  mark  of  deference  to 
Mrtaguese  tastes,  and  an  adoption  of  PortugueiK; 
Iftibits,  and  this  notion  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
tlkbir  national  feeling,  and  sure  to  conciliate  their 
^dfe<ilioiis. 

'  Inf  f  he  evening  I  adjourned  to  the  house  of  Steilhor 
Ferreira,  a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who  received 


iTt^tttfidii  tbe  utmost  hospitality.  He  had,  in  mahy 
l«9ijpeets,  adopted  English  customs;  much  of  his  fiiiy 
lulnre-  was  English,  and  the  china  in  his  house  was  cf 
Sritish  xnanufaetur^  and  most  costly^  I  slept  there  ^ 
and  on  the  following  day  rode  to  Lamego^  aoeom>' 
pailied  by  Senhor  Antonino,  his  son,  a  quick  and 
lively  boy,  and  Mr.  Carey,  his  tutor,  a  gentleman  of 
the  Catholic  persuasion.  We  crossed  the  Douro, 
asid  leaving  the  Trazos  Montes;  entered  Beira,  where 
we  found  the  road  good  but  hilly,  and  the  mountains 
on  each  side  covered  with  vines  in  the  highest  state' 
of  cultivation.  We  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  young 
noble>  who  informed  us  of  King  Ferdinand's  de* 
parture  for  Catalonia.  He  had  a  clever,  and  the 
world  said,  a  pretty  sister,  but,  as  she  would  not  in-* 
dulge  my  curiosity  by  appearing,  we  rode  on  with 
little  delay,  through  a  heavy  shower,  to  Lamego,  and 
alighted  at  the  house  of  Senhor  Joaquim  dc  Castro 
da  'Fonseca  e  Sousa,  a  noble  of  ancient  family,  and 
father  of  Senhor  Mtu^arao,  the  young  man  whom  I 
dioed  with  on  the  preceding  day. 

We  were  shown  into  a  well-furnished  apartment, 
where  I  found,  with  equal  joy  and  surprise,  a  com- 
fostable  fire-place,  and  that  greatest  of  earthly  bless* 
ings  in  a  fireless  land,  a  fire.  From  an  open  window 
I  looked'  out  upon  a  little  garden,  divided  into  num- 
berless parterres  and  gaily  decorated  with  flowera. 
I  saw  a  fine  Mimosa  growing  in  the  open  air,  some 
specimens  of  the  large  leaVed  Catalpa,  and  of  the 
dark-coloujred  Medronheixo,  from  the  fruit  of  which 
a  M'f^ak  kilvd  of  brandy  is  edi^tracted. 
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'  Senhor  Jeaqufan  was  iil>fretit  whto  ^vi»  finit  ai^i^ed}^ 
bat  boon  afterwards  appeared.    He  had  p«is8^'^«' 
laeiutian  of  life>  but  evideitt  traeee  of  manly  beauty 
were  atiil  diseeraibte.     He  waa  a  mam  who  at  t^tieei 
enliated  every  prepossession  in  his  fitvour,  and  whes& 
countehanoe  might  be  considered  an  index  to  ■  his 
diaracter,  fbr  it  was  impossible  to  observe  the  ex^ 
pression  of  his  mild  intelligent  eye  without  being  con*- 
viseed  that  it  could  only  emanate  from  a  candid  and 
honourable  mind :  nor  could  I  hear  him  speak  withotrtr 
feeling  at  once  that  he  had  lived  in  the  best  society .< 
We  were  joined  by  the  family  priest  at  dintiei*; 
about  four  o'clock ;  for  in  consequence  of  the  eoh-^ 
nezion  which  has  so  long  existed  between  the  Britiski 
and  the  Portuguese  inhabitants  of  the  wine-distriirt/- 
the  dinner  is  often  here  served  up  at  a  later  hour  tban^ 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.     On  re-entering  the 
drawing-room  I  saw  a  blazing  fire;  a  handsoi^e 
Newfoundland  dog,  and  a  pug,  somnolent  upon  Aie^ 
hearth.     This  complication  of  delights  transported - 
me  to  England^  and  I  would  hardly  haveexchanged- 
pUg,  fire,  and  my  arm  chair,  for  the  ruins  of  Palmyra. 
We  retired  early  to  rest.     My  room  was  i^4ciouiJ,^' 
and  had  a  fire-place,  which,  generally  speaking,  i»^ 
in  Portugal  a  proof  of  great  antiquity,  as  fire-places; 
sktce  disused,  were  common  among  the  Portugu^  ^ 
in  the  early  days  of  the  monarchy,     I  did  not  sleep 
imawdiately,  but  lay  for  a  long  time  Purveying  ic^ ' 
apartment  by  the  light  of  the  lamp.    Every  obje^^ 
spoke  of  ancient  descent,  and  revived  that  train  of 
association  so  dear  16 an  Englishman/  aMso^^^aHy 
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inpreBsed  on  hifi  mind.  The  walls  were  hong  round 
with  portraits  of  the  old  ehiefs  of  the  house :  the  bed^ 
formerly  reserved  for  state  occasions,  was  lofty,  hung 
witli  crimson  silk,  and  constructed  after  the  solid 
fashion  of  other  times ;  even  the  fire-place  bore  the 
janpress  of  a  convivial  age,  and  might  have  accommo- 
dated a  large  circle  around  its  ample  hearth. 

After  breakfast,  on  the  following  day,  we  walked 
round  Senhor  Joaquim's  grounds,  and  then  explored 
the  town  of  Lamego,  which  is  very  ancient,  full  of 
picturesque  beauties  and  old  remains  of  art.  Frag- 
ments of  capitals  are  half  buried  in  walls  compara- 
tively modern  ;  and  arches  now  lead  into  the  dwell* 
ings  of  the  poor,  which  once  formed  a  noble  entrance 
to  houses  belonging  to  Christians  or  Moors  of  dis- 
tinction ;  for  the  Christians,  at  one  period,  imitated 
the  Oriental  architecture  so  closely,  that  it  is  often 
difficult  to  discriminate  between  their  respective  build^ 
ings.  The  balconies  and  wooden  frame-work  around 
the  windows  arebeautifidly  carved  in  Moorish  taste, 
the  balustrades  twisted,  and  the  lattices  richly  oma* 
men  ted.  The  houses  are  high  and  overhanging,  and 
the  streets  narrow ;  but  this  very  want  of  breadth 
heightens  the  picturesque  effect. 

His  Excellency  led  me  to  an  ancient  church>  where 
the  Portuguese  Estates,  the  memorable  Cortes  of 
Lamego,  are  said  to  have  met  for  the  first  time. 
Near  the  door  is  an  iron  cross,  cut  in  the  form  gene- 
rally used  by  the  Templars ;  and  this  has  induced  a 
belief  that  the  building  was  once  attached  to  diat 
order.    The  exterior  has  been  whitewashed>  and  the 
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efiect  in  coAseqpejuoe  greatly  injured.  The  interior 
derrvee  interest  solely  from  its  antiquity,  and  its  great 
Ustorical  reeoUections,  but  is  so  confined,  that  the 
number  of  persons  assembled  in  cortes  must  hare 
been  extremely  limited. 

Senhor  Joaqmm  then  led  us  to  the  site  of  an  old 
church,  under  the  belief  that  it  still  existed,  but  the 
proprietor,  to  his  eternal  disgrace  be  it  said,  had  re- 
eently  erased  OYery  vestige  of  the  old  fiiibric :  it  wasi 
however,  grateful  to  see  the  patriotic  sorrow  whidi 
this  venerable  noble  displayed  when  he  discovered 
thai  one  of  the  most  curious  and  most  ancient  monu* 
ments  oiihe  kingdom  had  been  destroyed. 

The  old  walls  of  the  town  are  partially  preserved : 
there  is  a  fine  Saracenic  tower,  and  a  magnificent 
reservoir  of  water. 

Senhor  Antonino  and  Mr.  Carey  were  becoming 
anxious  to  return  toBegoa,  as  we  were  engaged 
to  dine  with  Senhor  Ferreira ;  and  Senhor  Joa* 
qumi  offering  to  accompany  us,  we  now  retraced 
our  steps.'  As  we  passed  through  the  town  I  was 
much  impressed  by  the  respect  and  affection  with 
which  all  classes  seemed  to  regard  tliis  popular 
noble,  for  he  was  greeted  universally,  and  indi< 
viduals  seemed  gratified  whenever  he  addressed 
them;  and  this  was  evidently  not  that  homage 
which  the  ^'  poor  heart  would  fain  deny  but  dare 
not,"  but  the  genuine  expression  of  sincere  attach* 
ment  The  people  are  often  fond  of  their  resident 
Fidalgos^  and  especially  of  those  whose  names  hare 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  for  many 


^erattibns. '  The  jealott^y  witK  whifcl'  ffiey  'ird' 
sbiiietimesTiewed  prevaTtB  cliiefly  ^ihong  the  itiidf-' 
dling  classes. 

Senhor  Joaquim  took  leave  of  tis  atHegoa,  and 
we  repaired  to  the  house  of  Senlior  Ferreira,  where 
we  dined.  My  entertaining  friend  the  Poet  was  one"' 
oif*  the  party,  and  expatiated  freely  on  general  sub-' 
jects,  but  retreated  with  a  ludicrous  degree  of  cir- 
cumspection from  any  topics  which  bore,  howerer 
distantly,  on  public  affairs.  His  conversation  was 
peculiar,  and  characteristic  of  a  state  of  society  in 
which  a  general  earnestness  and  community  of  feel-' 
ing  prevails  on  religious  subjects,  and  where,  m 
consequence,  religion  not  imfrequently  gives  a  strong 
(^Iburing  to  the  conversation  of  the  hour.  His  mi 
'was  mingled  with  a  devotion  bordering  upon  melan- 
choly ;  gay  and  sparkling  in  conversation,  even  to 
excess,  his  most  brilliant  sallies  were  generally  con- 
cfuded  by  some  quaint  and  saddening  allusion  to' 
the  instability  of  human  life.  I  will  relate  one  but 
of  many  instances  of  this  peculiar  habit  of  mind.  A 
guest  obsen^ed  to  him,  "  This  English  Fidalgo  will 
sOon  return  to  Lisbon,  and  may  perhaps  have  an 
Opportunity  of  expressing  your  wishes  on  a  certain 
subject  to  the  government."  He  laughed,  and  made 
some  rather  jocular  reply ;  then,  suddenly  checking 
himself,  said,  with  the  strongest  emphasis,  and  the 
most  fervent  expression  of  countenance,  *'  Ah,  if  hcf 
could  put  in  a  word  for  me  with  the  Qovemment  of 
Heaven !"  This  observation,  which,  in  many  po" 
lished  eircles  of  the  world,  would  have  given  birth 


to  ihe,  faatidioQa  speer»  did  aot  produce  a  smile;*  jor. 
eyeixim  expression-of  .«uT]^aesiii  aay  iadividuf^of 
the  party. 

The  dinner  was  excellent }  the  goblets  were  Bo* 
hemiaHj  large> .  deqp,  tipped  with  gold,  and  well 
calculated  for  th&  copious  draughts  of  the  old  ba- 
ronial feasts.  That  day  was  consecrated  to  the 
GKiardian  Angels,  and  we  drank  some  religious 
toasts  that  had  reference  to  their  all-powerful  pro- 
tection. Afterwards  the  healths  of  individuals  went 
ropnd*  and  the  Esperanza  de  Casa,  which  I  pro-, 
pwed  in  honour  of  young  Antonino>  was  the  last 
drunk  and  the  most  applauded.  During  dinner 
the  conversation  was  flowing  and  sustained,  gliding; 
easily  £rom  subject  to  subject,  but  always  retaining 
a  character  peculiar  to  the  time  and  country.  The 
persons  assembled  around  the  hospitable  board  o[ 
our  Highland  host  furnished  ample  matter  for  cu- 
rious observation.  Inhabitants  of  the  Trazos  Monte&b 
and  intimately  connected  by  the  strong  ties  of  kiur, 
4red  and  constant  intercourse  with  the  wild  people. 
and  wild  chieftains  of  that  half-civilized  but  most 
interesting  country,  yet  brought  into  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  commerce  of  England  and  Oporto, 
they  were  singularly  placed  between  the  old  world 
and  die  new;  between  the  merchants  of  that  flou- 
rishing city,  imbued  with  alt  the  notions  of  the  pre- 
sent day>  and  the  clans  of  the  Trazos  Montes,  .ad-. 
hering  with  rigfd  fiddity  to  U^e  habits  and  opinions 
of  the  past.  ThesQ  circumstances  naijuraUy  influ, , 
f^Qce^  the  conyeiisa^^  ;  and  t^us.the  savage,  ai^d, 
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lcMig><b»cended  fends  of  their  nurantain  iieighbmn», 
their  hereditary  attachments  to  paiticsular  fiEaniUest 
and  the  remarkahle  and  often  romantic  events  to 
which  their  social  state  had  given  rise  in  fbrmer 
times,  and  in  the  civil  conflict  just  suppressed^  came 
blended  in  their  conversation,  strangely  enough, 
with  the  general  politics  of  Europe,  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  day.  The  state  of  society  I  describe 
is  essentially  a  transition  state,  and  will  probably  be 
imknown  to  the  next  generation,  when  the  existing 
manners  of  the  Trazos  Montes  shall  have  passed 
away ;  but  under  the  aspect  society  then  assumed* 
I  thought  it  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  best  principles  of  our  nature.  The 
progress  of  civilization  had  subdued,  in  my  amiaUe 
friends,  all  that  was  harsh  and  barbarous  in  ihai 
ahnost  feudal  state  of  society  which  still  prevails  in 
the  Trazos  Montes,  but  had  not  acquired  sufficient 
strength  to  break  down  that  exalted  spirit  which 
makes  religion  an  avowed  and  influencing  consider- 
ation in  the  most  common  transactions  of  life,  or  to 
impair  materially  the  chivalrous  attachments  of  a 
former  age.  These  high-wrought  feelings  were 
shown,  not  only  in  the  occasional  elevation  of  their 
sentiments,  and  in  the  energy  and  utter  absence  of 
reserve  which  marked  the  delivery  of  their  opinions, 
but  also  in  that  somewhat  poetical  form  of  expres- 
sion which  often  characterizes  the  habitual  language 
of  a  people  during  the  romantic  and  feudal  peridd 
of  their  history.  That  unrestrained  expression  of 
feeling  upon  particular  points,  which  in  a  more  ad* 
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vKDced'tiage  of  Boristgr  would  be  loo  often  Tegarded 
as  tko  enthusiasm  of  the  boy*  or  the  insincere  pro* 
fessum  of  the  designing  man  of  the  world,  was 
neither  smiled  at  nor  suspected,  because  the  senti> 
ment  found  moiiD  or  less  an  echo  in  every  bosom, 
and  was  in  aeeordan^  with  the  prevailing  sympathies 
of  the  pubUc  mind. 

.  Afler  a  pleasant  visit  at  Senhor  Ferreira*s,  during 
whidi  he  had  paid  me  every  attention  that  the  most 
dettsate  kindness  could  suggest,  and  Mr.  Carey  and 
jdkntonino  had  shown  me  every  scene  that  possessed 
interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  quitted  their  family 
witiiregreL 

The  morning  was  delightful,  there  was  not  a  dond 
on  the  sky,  and  the  waierwas  of  a  deep  green  colour, 
as  I  entered  the  boat  which  was  to  wall  me  down 
the  stream  to  Oporto*  I  had  desired  my  servant  to 
engage  a  boat,  with  the  necessary  complement  of 
men,  bat  when  I  reached  the  shore,  I  found,  to  my 
surprise,  and  with  some  embarrassment,  that  Sen- 
hor  Ferreira  had  provided  me  his  boat  and  his  own 
boatmen,  having  arranged  that  they  should  convey 
ne  to  Oporto,  a  two  days'  expedition  from  his  coun* 
try  house  I  remonstrated  with  him  in  vain;  he 
insisted  on  my  compliance,  with  all  the  warmth  of 
HigUand  hospitality ;  and  when  I  arrived  at  Oporto 
the  men  absolutely  refused  to  receive  any  remune* 
tation  at  my  hands,  stating  that  they  had  received 
the  most  positive  instructions  to  that  effect 

The  banks  were  hilly,  and  the  windings  of  the 
mer  oidiibited  a  succession  of  pleasing  landscapes ; 
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tnrtttee  rose  abore  temioe>  and  tha  viaes^  beghming 
ta  iassume  the  bright  aatumaal  tint,  fonaed  a  fively 
ocoltrast  to  the  grey  olive  and  dark  cork  that  stood 
in  llie  background ;  but  after  we  had  left  the  Cohi« 
pany's  district  the  soil  was  either  less  fertile  or  lesa 
improved,  and  woods  of  fir  and  chestnut  were  sub- 
stttuted  for  the  vine.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
day  we  went  down  one  of  the  rapids,  and  entered  a 
fiiepass,  where  the  river,  deep  and  dark,  creeps 
slowly  through  its  narrow  channel,  hemmed  in  cfA 
botii  Sides  by  black  and  inaccessible  rocks  of  granite, 
kkftii  and  basalt. 

The  entrance  into  this  striking  ravine  was  formerly 
guarded  by  a  Moorish  fort,  which  still  frowns  over 
tbeiwater.  There  is  a  superstition  connected  with 
thiB.-  Qitttle,  common  to  many  o£  the  old  Moorish 
ifisfrem;  that  of  the  Moira  Encantada,  or  enchanted 
M oore8S»  a  superstition  well  known  and  widely  ere* 
diiled  in  parts  of  Portugal.  •  The  peasantry  believe 
tbatj  although  the  Moorish  race 'is  extinct,  the 
Moorish  power  has  not  altogether  ceased ;  for  that 
h^e,  and  in  almost  every  tower  where  the  Saiaoene 
once  rilled  with  feudal  sway,  an  enchanted  Mooress 
still  haunts  the  spot,  and  hovers  round  the  undis- 
eovered  treasures  of  the  castle.  Last  relic  and  re* 
fMDesentative  of  a  departed  people,  and,  since  the 
dfeai^day  of  their  expulsion,  sole  guardian  of  Uieir 
Ikisried  wealthy  she  stands  a  link  between  the  living 
imd  the  dead;  a&d,  superior  to  mortal  destiny,  de^ 
ft^  alike  the  lapse  of  ages  and  the  stroke  of  deaths 
Tihxt&gh]  bound  by  some  mysterious  tie  to  a  IfteaAheb 


1^  once  hoatite  fiiee».  these  ima^fieteeneos  i»  faetf 
mood  of  tniiid ^  tkere  i»  no  terrdr  in  her  look; >foo 
tfbovh  at  the  oarlieat  davra  cf  day,  the  light  Aib» 
spangles  the  mountain  and  therock,  and  again  ^exi 
the  setting  son  sheds  its  last  melaneboly  glories  0!| 
the  Moors'  untenanted  abode,  she  is  seeii  dad 'in 
the  flowing  garments  of  her  raoe^  leaning  against 
some  biroken  arch,  some  ruined  monument  of  natii^j 
onal  glory,  as  one  who  mourns  but  seeks  not  iA 
avenge  She  shuns  the  glare  of  day,  but  does  ndt 
fly  ftom  those  who  court  her :  sometimes  she  wealed 
her  spells  around  a  favoured  individual  and  siiidib 
Un  from  mischance,  and  yields  him  a  portion  of  her 
h«ried  gold.  It  is  no  sin  to  seek  a  Moira ;  aindte 
return  for  her  imagined  kindness  and  protecting 
care,  and  as  if  in  sorrow  for  their  flithers*  cnieliiiU 
juries  against  her  Moorish  ancestors,  th^  peasaatiy 
atone  for  paist  misdeeds  by  present  h)ve«  The 'will 
beauty  of  the  ruin  was  perhaps  enhanced  by  tblb 
sad  bnt  pleasing  legend  And  now  emerging  ftodl 
ijke  defile,  the  river  again  expanded,  and  ^e  possdtf 
through  a  succession  of  gentler  scenes,  their  nattoaf 
beauty  heightened  by  the  tints  of  the  setting  SQtiy 
ukL  still  later,  by  the  soft  full  light  of  the  moon. 

We  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  a  coUectioii  of 
miserable  huts,  situated  at  the  confluence  of;  tWf 
rivers,  and  called  Entre  Bios,  where,  disembarkiliigV 
we  made  our  way  with  some  difficulty  to  the  ifm/ 
which  was  already  full;  but  on  onr  atvival  a  neir 
division  of  the  territory  was  voted  «atpedient  Iiir 
the  nneati  time  we  entered  scentval  t^m;  into  uM41i 
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all  the  other  apartments  opened.  In  the  first  a  men«- 
dicant  firiar  repoBed,  rich  in  the  acquisition  of  a  pam^ 
pered  goose,  but  his  saintly  slumbers  were  at  onoe 
dedared  inviolable:  in  the  next  a  pedlar  snored, 
but,  most  unscrupulously  disturbed  by  our  landlord* 
and  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  a  barrel  of  ink  deposited 
in  the  central  room,  he  made  a  sudden  inroad  upon 
us,  and  carried  off  his  sable  goods  with  an  air  of  de- 
fiance. From  the  third  paced  forth  a  creature,  whose 
long  shaggy  hair  fell  over  his  face,  and  effectually 
concealed  his  features :  a  bulky  nondescript,  surely 
not  a  man,  though  much  approaching  to  the  mortal 
shape.  After  these  monsters  had  been  successively 
exhibited,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  kitchen-fire,  where  I 
foond  the  women  scarcely  more  human  than  the  men ; 
upon  which  I  retired  to  rest  dismayed,  and  became 
the  property  of  mosquitos,  fleas,  and  that  little  blade 
vermin  *  inter  politas  non  nominandum/ 

We  left  Entre  Bios  the  following  day ;  but  herei, 
as  Mrs.  Radcliffe  would  say,  my  manuscript  fails- 
it  is  not,  however,  blotted  with  tears,  but  only  illegi> 
ble,  so  the  remainder  of  this  expedition  must  be  a 
blank,  and  my  readers  shall  have  a  half  holiday. 

The  approach  to  Oporto  was  striking;  we  arrived 
at  night,  and  the  lights  seen  first  in  the  distance 
increased  in  brilliancy  as  we  drew  near,  and  were 
reflected  in  long  lines  across  the  water.  As  we 
passed  the  Customs  I  saw  an  instance  of  that  sar- 
castic humour  so  characteristic  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  district.  The  officer  asked  the  boatmen 
whether  they  carried  any  goods.     "  No,"  they  re- 
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plied, ''  but  a  Fidalgo,*' — ^the  man  bowed, — *'  and  a 
devcr  one,"  they  continued,  *'  for  he  speaks  English." 
The  man  made  a  more  profound  obeisance.  '*  So 
much  the  more  reaped  is  due^"  he  replied ;  and  sup- 
posing me  a  Portuguese,  departed  much  impressed 
with  the  unusual  extent  of  my  attainments.  So 
terminated  my  excursion  into  the  Trazos  Montes. 

Throughout  this  tour  I  experienced  the  most  un- 
bounded hospitality  from  the  natives,  who  over- 
whelmed me  with  kind  invitations,  and  were  only 
anxious  to  prolong  my  stay  at  their  houses,  and 
enliven  it  by  all  the  means  in  their  power.  The 
local  authorities  not  only  facilitated  my  progress 
through  the  country  in  various  modes,  but  often  en* 
tertained  me  sumptuously,  and  generally,  on  my 
departure,  accompanied  me  some  miles  on  my  joui'> 
ney.  I  experienced  the  same  kindness  and  atten- 
tion from  individuals  and  from  official  men  in  every 
part  of  the  kingdom,  till  the  great  revulsion  of  fill- 
ing against  the  English,  which  took  place  during  the 
revolution  that  elevated  Dom  Miguel  to  the  throne. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Author  leavei  Oporto  a  ■econdtime^-portugaaae  Aaihorities  aUnned 
— Exquisite  Beauty  of  the  Entre  Minho—Joyous  Mannen  of  the 
People — Dramatic  Dances — Author  loses  his  way  in  the  Forett-^ 
Terrible  Superstition  of  the  Bruchas — A  Valentoine— Caminha — 
Author  enters  Spain— Antiquated  Landlady  of  Caldas— Old- 
fashioned  Inn  at  Santiago— Shrine  of  St.  Jago  de  Compoelellft-^ 
Field  of  Corunna — Influence  of  the  Monka — Passionate  PatriotinB 
of  the  Gallicians— Ferro. 

Having  long  intended  to  visit  Oallicia,  to  re-enter 
Portugal  by  its  north-western  frontier,  and  return 
to  Oporto  through  the  heart  of  the  Trazos  Montes, 
I  again  quitted  that  city  after  a  short  delay,  and 
rode  through  a  pretty  country  to  Villa  de  Conde, 
on  the  14th  of  November.  From  the  bridge,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  town,  I  saw  a  magnificent  convent 
inhabited  by  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order;  and 
soon  afterwards  arriving  at  the  inn,  I  placed  myself 
under  the  guidance  of  a  rapacious  young  rascal,  and 
hastened  to  pay  my  tribute  of  respect  to  the  great 
Atlantic :  for,  however  fatigued,  I  never  could  resist 
the  spell  which  drew  me  to  the  sea.  The  harbour 
was  small,  but  not  without  symptoms  of  activity : 
two  brigs  were  under  repair,  and  several  women 
were  carrying  panniers  of  salt,  coarse,  and  appa- 
rently fresh  from  the  operation  which  had  brought 
it  into  its  actual  state. 
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In  the  evening  I  strayed  into  an  old  fort,  where  I 
Foand  my  servant  Antonio  conversing  with  the  guard, 
making  various  inquiries  about  the  stores,  and  ex- 
patiating with  more  energy  than  discretion  on  the 
utter  impossibility  of  defending  it  against  any  hos- 
tile attack.    I  brc^e  up  the  conference,  and  rode 
back  to  the  inn^  but  in  the  course  of  an  hour  received 
S'saainoiis firom  the  Governor;  and  I  then  disco- 
vered that  some  questions  I  had  asked  respecting 
the  elevation  of  the  tides,  had  been  converted  intd  a 
request   for  an  exact  description  6f  the  harbour, 
while  the  imaginative  theories  of  poor  Antonio  were 
supposed  to  portend  an  approaching  assault.     His 
^cellency  asked  me  what  punishment  the  Head  of 
t^  Bi^tiah  administration  would  inflict  on  any  un^ 
hiqipj  Portuguese  who  presumed  to  invsade  an  En* 
gUsh  fort,  impelled  by  such  an  audacious  spirit  of 
iaves^gauon.     I  explained  the  nature  of  my  in- 
qoirieB,  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  I  contem* 
plated  no  outrage  against  the  fort  or  the  government, 
tfd  assured  him  that  Lord  Goderich,  the  Premier 
of  that  day,  would  not  regard  with  a  very  unrelent- 
is^  eye  a  similar  delinquency  on  the  part  of  his 
opontrymen.    Then  was  the  worthy  man  appeased ; 
oaifipliments  passed  between  us,  according  to  the 
fashion  ^f  the  country,  and  I  was  suffered  to  depart 
inp^aoe. 

A  spl4ier  accompanied  me  to  the  inn,  and  told  me 
that  the  inhabitants  were  almost  universally  opposed 
tQ  the  charter ;  adding^  that  they  still  maintained 
communications  with  the  exiled  adherents  of  the 
Silveiras,  and  that  in  consequence  of  their  vicinity 
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to  the  Spanish  frontier^  the  garriscm  lived  in  constant 
dread  of  a  descent  upon  the  coast.  On  reaching  the 
inn  I  offered  him  a  piece  of  money>  whkh  he  rejected 
with  unequivocal  symptoms  of  alarm,  for  to  his 
apprehensive  imagination  the  rebel  evidently  stood 
confessed  before  him ;  but  when  he  discovered  that 
the  surrender  of  his  loyalty  was  not  impUed  by  his 
acceptance  of  the  coin,  he  received  it  with  overflow* 
ing  gratitude. 

On  the  following  day  I  rode  on  to  Fonte  Boa,  and 
.breakfasted  with  the  rector.  His  house  was  con- 
venient, the  rooms  were  comfortably  furnished,  the 
walls  tastefully  decorated  with  sketches  and  engrav- 
ingB,  and  his  window  looked  out  upon  a  Uttle  garden, 
kept  in  the  highest  order,  while  the  surrounding 
country  exhibited  a  beautiful  mixture  of  rich  colii- 
yation  and  picturesque  woodland.  After  breakfast 
we  wandered  among  fields  where  Indian  com  had 
been  lately  cut.  The  church  was  of  a  dauding 
whiteness,  the  cottages  were  neat  and  comfortiible, 
the  cottagers  seemed  happy  and  attached  to  their 
pastor,  and  the  whole  scene  excited  unmingled  sen- 
sations of  pleasure. 

I  rode  on  to  Barcelos,  delightfully  situated  <m 
that  noble  stream  the  Cavado,  and  continued  my 
journey  over  a  wild  tract  of  heath,  which  was  still 
partially  in  bloom,  and  gave  a  fine  blue  tinge  to  the 
prospect.  Ghroups  of  oak  and  chestnut  adorned  the 
neighbouring  hills,  and  presented  all  the  beautifal 
combinations  of  park  scenery;  while  the  villages 
through  which  we  passed  were  thickly  peopled,  had 
every  appearance  of  comfort,  and  were  generally 
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gnbosomed  in  a  grove  of  trees.  Beneath  their  shade 
this  happy  populatioii  is  accustomed  to  collect  at  eve, 
and  spend  the  last  honrs  of  the  day  in  dancing,  and 
in  singing  old  traditional  ballads  to  the  sound  of 
Iheir  favourite  guitar ;  for  tales  of  love  and  chivabry, 
forgotten  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  still 
dierished  in  this  loyal  land.  All  in  the  Minho  seems 
redolent  of  joy :  the  country  pleasing,  the  climate 
fine»  and  a  perpetual  sunshine  on  the  face  of  man 
shows  that  oppression  has  no  entrance  here.  Their 
religion,  cheerful  as  it  is  rancere,  is  quite  divested  of 
the  &natie  spirit  that  obscures  it  in  the  southern 
provinces,  and  in  the  neighbouring  Trasos  Montes. 
Devotional  expeditions  to  their  chapels,  placed^  like 
landmarks,  on  the  highest  hUls,  are  generally  com- 
bined with  feasts  and  merry-makings ;  many  vows, 
besides  those  addressed  to  their  saints,  are  there 
•fered  up ;  and  many  a  maiden  looks  forward  to  the 
day  when  she  will  accompany  her  family  to  some 
fiMTOurite  shrine,  with  a  throbbing  heart,  and  thoughts 
with  full  as  much  of  earth  in  them  as  heaven. 

Towards  the  dose  of  day,  even  in  the  autumn 
months,  the  ladies  sit  in  their  ornamented  balconies, 
listening  to  the  never*ceasing  sound  of  song  issuing 
from  the  streets  below>  or  gazing  upon  those  dra- 
matic dances,  in  which  the  imaginative  character  of 
duB  interesting  people  is  so  peculiarly  developed. 
In  this  kind  of  dance  a  stary^  with  its  regular 
sequence  of  events^  is  represented  in  dumb  show. 
For  instance,  a  swain  approaches  the  maid  of  his 
dunce ;  he  first  hinti  the  secret  of  his  heart,  but 
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gridtially  grows  bolder  as  she  appears  to  turn  no 
inattentive  ear  to  his  pleading ;  he  urges  her  too 
strongly ;  he  offends ;  she  waves  him  from  her  ;  he 
retreats — despairs — grows  haughty— lore,  however, 
prevails  over  pride — ^he  implores  forgiveness — he  is 
forgiven,  and  pride,  anger,  and  distrust  give  way 
before  the  returning  beams  of  true  affection,  as  icicles 
beneath  the  morning  sun. 

During  this  delineation  of  varying  passions  and 
events  not  a  word  is  spoken,  but  every  change  of 
situation,  every  fluctuation  of  feeling,  is  represented 
by  the  looks  and  gestures  of  the  dancers ;  and,  when 
I  remembered  that  the  actors  in  the  scene  were  but 
the  peasants  of  the  soil,  I  scarcely  knew  whidi  to 
marvel  at  the  most,  the  refined  nature  of  the  senti- 
ments described,  or  the  extraordinary  power  pos- 
sessed, by  persons  in  their  rank  of  life,  of  giving 
correct  expression  to  those  feelings.  As  certain 
features  of  the  te^e  are  said  to  accompany  certain 
qualities  of  the  mind,  so,  in  this  favoured  land,  there 
is  a  grace  of  manner  almost  invariably  associated 
with  a  grace  of  mind,  not  the  result  of  art  or  educa- 
tion, but  sometimes  as  apparent  in  the  lowest  faiiid 
as  in  the  highest  noble  of  the  land. 

Unquestionably  a  stranger  may  sometimes  expe- 
rience incivility  in  the  Minho,  nor  can  he  travel  at 
all  hours,  and  under  all  circumstances,  with  that 
sense  of  perfect  seeurily /which  he  justly  entertains 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  Biseayan  provinces ;  but 
any  rudeness  or  danger  to  which  he  may  be  casually 
exposed,  arises  less  from  the  common  peasantry,  wiiD 
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aie  generally  kind  and  well-disposed,  than  from  thai 
fearful  race>  the  Valentoines,  who,  in  the  neighbour- 
iag  Trazos  Montes,  grew  into  a  numerous  and  almost 
banded  body  of  men,  in  consequence  of  the  feudal 
state  of  manners  which  prevailed  in  that  district 
Passing  the  limits  of  the  Trazos  Montes,  sometimes 
raigly,  sometimes  in  considerable  numbers,  when 
deprived  of  a  powerful  protector  or  pursued  by  the 
vengeance  c^  a  rival  house,  they  infected  the  worst 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Minho  with  their 
maraading  tastes;  and  as  the  dense  woods  and  deep 
ravines  of  that  beautiful  country  furnish  haunts  too 
weU  adapted  to  the  habits  of  an  outlaw,  the  Valen- 
toines,  though  neither  very  numerous  nor  much  to 
be  dreaded  there,  at  least  during  the  hours  of  light, 
are  yet  not  wholly  unknown  in  those  Elysian  fields. 

The  Minho  is  immensely  peopled  in  proportion 
to  its  extent ;  much  wealth  is  distributed  over  its 
warSace,  and  it  yields  a  large  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  nobles  reside  on  their  estates, 
which  are  generally  small,  and  often  held  as  prazos, 
and  therefore  are  not  divided  upon  the  death  of  the 
ezasting  proprietor,  but  descend  entire  to  his'  heir- 
at-law. 

There  was  a  great  &ir  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ponte  de  Lima,  and  the  road  was  enlivened  by  suc- 
ceasive  groups  of  peasants,  returning  to  their  homes, 
gaily  attired,  and  in  overflowing  spirits.  At  length, 
to  my  regret,  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  shadows 
of  evening  closed  over  a  prospect  every  moment 
jncreaaiagin  beauty;  but  though  we  could  no  longer 
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distinguish  accurately  the  details  of  th«  country 
through  which  we  T^ere  passing,  it  waa  evidently 
mountainous  and  most  picturesque. 

Soon  afterwards  we  lost  our  way,  and  entered  a 
pass,  which  was  so  narrow  that  two  horsemen  could 
not  ride  abreast :  the  rocks  rose  so  high  on  each  side, 
and  the  branches  overhead  formed  so  dense  a  canopy, 
that  the  mouth  of  this  pass  resembled  the  entrance 
of  a  subterranean  cavern ;  and  as  I  proceeded  the 
darkness  was  not  partial,  but  absolute.  The  beau- 
tiful fictions  of  the  poets  recurred  to  my  mind,  and 
I  almost  fancied  myself  descending  into  the  infernal 
regions.  Our  progress  was  unsafe,  as  the  ground 
was  covered  with  huge  stones,  and  pools  of  water 
everywhere  abounded.  When  we  at  length  emerged 
from  this  gloomy  defile,  and  found  ourselves  again 
in  the  midst  of  the  deep  forest,  all  indications  of  a 
track  had  vanished,  and  I  was  preparing  to  take  my 
night's  repose  on  the  heath,  when  Antonio  was 
attracted  by  a  distant  Ught.  He  accompanied  me 
to  the  spot  whence  it  appeared  to  proceed  with  some 
reluctance ;  for  I  should  here  observe  that  a  light 
seen  at  a  late  hour  in  the  dark  wood,  or  on  the  lonely 
moor,  is  regarded  with  superstitious  fear  by  Ae  in* 
habitants  of  these  wild  districts,  as  it  is  snppoaed  to 
be  kindled  by  weird  women,  known  fiuniliarly  by  the 
name  of  Bruchas,  hags  who  maintain  a  direct  inter- 
course with  the  great  author  of  evil,  and  hold  ooa* 
fisrence  with  him  at  midnight  on  some  dreary  spot. 

As  their  dwellings  are  often  distant  from  the  scene 
of  these  impious  assemblies,  they  aoquiie  the  power 
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of  transporting  themselves  to  the  aeeorsed  place  of 
meeting  by  the  most  dreadful  means^  anointing 
themselves  with  a  prepaiation  strongly  impregnated 
with  the  blood  of  children^  and  pronouncing  the  fol- 
lowing potent  spell — '*  For  eima  de  vallado  par  baixo 
de  telhado — over  the  eaves  and  under  the  roofii  let  us 
go  to  our  fate.*'  It  is  believed  that  any  mistake  in 
the  exact  formula  of  words  is  a  source  of  the  greatest 
danger.  A  man  who>  in  ignorance  of  her  fearful 
nature^  had  married  a  Brucha,  is  said  to  have  seen 
her  leave  the  bridal  bed  at  midnight,  and  supposing 
him  to  be  asleep,  perform  her  mystic  rites,  and  then, 
pronouncing  the  fatal  words,  fly  up  the  chimney. 
Prompted  by  some  strange  impulsCj  he  endeavoured 
to  follow  her  example,  but  transposing  the  magic 
words,  was  dashed  against  the  roofs  of  houses,  and 
found  on  the  following  morning  mutilated  and  in  a 
dying  state. 

When  the  sisterhood  are  assembled,  the  devil 
appears  in  the  shiipe  of  an  enormous  goat,  and 
receives  the  most  degrading  acts  of  homage ;  after 
which  these  women,  whose  personal  appearance  is 
described  as  very  revolting,  become  transformed  into 
beautiful  girls,  of  whom  the  Prince  of  Darkness  se- 
lects the  fairest  A  scene  of  firantic  revelry  ensues ; 
and  then  the  real  business  of  the  night  begins,  the 
•xch-fiend  enjoining  them  to  tempt  certain  indivi- 
duals, and  instructing  them  in  the  mode  best  calcu- 
lated to  destroy  their  victims,  body  and  soul.  The 
meeting  disperses  before  the  break  of  dayj  but  woe 
t0  the  traveller  who  chances  to  meet  the  dreadful 
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Piruchas  returning  to  tbcir  dwellings;  for  by 
.dling  false  lights  they  allure  him  from  his  path  into 
imminent  perils  then  leave  him  in  total  darkness, 
and  appal  him  by  their  loud  and  fiendish  laugh. 

In  spite  of  Antonio's  apprehensions  we  kept  the 
light  steadily  in  view,  and  at  length  reached  a  soli* 
tary  pottage.  We  called  beneath  the  casement,  upon 
which  two  n)en  appeared,  one  of  whom  engaged  to 
show  us  the  way  to  Fonte  de  Lima;  but  his  manner 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  he  required  payment 
before  he  performed  his  task :  there  was  much  con- 
sultation between  him  and  his  companion,  and 
hurried  whispers  were  exchanged.  Unarmed,  and 
thinking  our  situation  insecure,  I  desired  him  to  re- 
enter his  cottage,  or  lead  the  way  immediately.  He 
then  went  on ;  but  his  conduct  on  the  road  only  con- 
firmed my  suspicions :  for  at  one  tin^e  he  wished  to 
leave  us,  and  requested  me  to  remain  stationary  till 
he  returned :  a  modest  proposition  on  so  cold  a  night. 
By  his  peculiar  manner,  and  by  his  conversation, 
which  was  a  tissue  of  personal  boasts,  I  recognised 
the  Valentoine. 

At  length  we  reached  the  inn,  where  he  indulged 
the  landlady  with  a  series  of  extravagant  gasconades, 
and  made  a  great  parade  of  his  services :  according 
to  his  own  modest  statement,  he  had  led  us  through 
paths  undistinguishable  by  any  other  eye ;  he  had 
preserved  us  firom  the  marauders ;  he  had  saved  us 
from  the  unearthly  terrors  of  the  wood — ^terrors 
which*  acting  upon  the  foreign  and  feeble  mind, 
must  have  terminated,  if  not  in  sudden  and  appal- 
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Hug  dissolution,  at  least  in  howling  madness.  In 
slH>rt9  we  were  indebted  to  him  for  secnrity  of  purse 
and  person,  and  for  any  gleams  of  mteDect  we  were 
still  permitted  to  retain. 

I  sapped  with  an  ofScer  who  had  jnst  marched  into 
the  town  to  suppress  an  insurrection  which  had 
broken  out  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel ;  for  the  public 
mind  was  at  that  time  excited  by  the  recent  intelli-^ 
gence  of  his  nomination  to  the  Beg^ncy.  The  in- 
habitants of  this  town,  and  of  all  the  surrounding 
district,  were  notoribusly  hostile  to  the  Constitution. 

The  environs  of  Ponte  de  Lama  are  truly  delight- 
ful. The  horizon  is  bounded  by  a  fine  range  of 
moontains,  and  the  intervening  plains  are  richly 
wooded,  while  vines,  trained  over  trellis-work,  hang- 
ing down  in  festoons,  and  covering  a  great  extent  of 
country,  looked  like  an  endless  succession  of  lux- 
uriant arbours.  I  rode  into  Vianna  by  the  beauti- 
fid  Bio  Cavado,  through  meadows  possessing  all  the 
verdure  of  England,  and  through  a  country  supposed 
by  the  Portuguese  to  have  been  the  Elysium  of 
the  ancients ;  and  indeed  it  well  deserves  its  high 
reputation.    . 

Leaving  Vianna,  I  took  the  road  to  Caminha. 
The  sun  had  set  behind  a  bank  of  clouds,  and  a 
drizzling  rain  had  commenced.  As  the  night  closed 
in,  the  character  of  the  scenery  changed :  we  rode 
across  a  wild  tract  of  heath,  over  which  huge  crags 
were  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  passed  beneath 
the  high  towers  and  massive  walls  of  a  large  fort, 
whieh,  standing  insulated  in  so  wild  a  country,  and 
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seen  by  so  dim  a  light,  looked  like  the  gigantio  resi* 
dence  of  some  enchanter  of  the  olden  time.  The  sea 
was  raging  furiously  among  the  rocks ;  beneath,  the 
foam  of  the  breakers  was  visible  through  the  gloom> 
and  their  loud  roar  was  rendered  still  more  awfiil  by 
the  absence  of  every  other  sound.  We  soon  aftet* 
wards  entered  a  royal  forest,  and  procured  a  guide, 
who  showed  us  the  way  to  Caminha. 

The  inn  was  completely  full ;  our  horses  were  ez« 
hausted,  and  it  was  nearly  midnight.  I  was  there- 
fore compelled  to  send  my  servant  with  a  letter  to 
the  Juiz  de  Fora.  It  was  ludicrous  to  perceive  the 
altered  manner  of  my  host,  when  he  discovered  that 
I  was  likely  to  become  the  guest  of  such  an  influ- 
ential person :  his  regret  at  being  unable  to  accommo- 
date my  estimable  self  knew  no  bounds ;  his  solici- 
tude for  my  comfort  was  paternal — ^he  would  receive 
no  remuneration  for  his  trouble— his  roof  had  been 
suflBciently  honoured  by  my  presence.  He  added, 
however,  in  a  whisper,  that  a  few  words  spoken  in  his 
praise  to  the  Juiz  de  Fora>  who,  it  seems,  had  only 
just  arrived  at  Caminha,  would  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  my  natural  benevolence.  I  promised  to 
declare  him  a  paragon  of  innkeepers,  and  rode  to  the 
house  of  the  Juiz  de  Fora,  a  young  man  of  mild  and 
prepossessing  manners. 

I  was  so  fatigued  that  I  retired  to  rest  as  soon  as 
I  oould  effect  a  retreat  with  any  propriety ;  but  about 
two  o'clock  I  was  awakened,  and  found  a  sumptuoiia 
repast  laid  on  my  table  dose  to  my  bed  Its  sodden 
appearance  reminded  me  of  those  incidents  so  com- 
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mon  in  fiury  tales,  where  a  tables  covered  with  every 
delicacy,  unexpectedly  presents  itself  to  the  weary 
trlKveller.  Shaking  off  the  drowsy  fiend,  I  did  justice 
to  the  supper  ;  for  I  was  in  reaHty  half  famished. 
When  I  luid  concluded  my  repast,  the  table  vanished* 
the  lights  were  extinguished  with  the  rapidity  of 
magic,  and  I  sunk  again  into  a  profound  sleep.  I 
spent  the  following  day  with  my  kind  host  and  a  nu- 
merous party  of  his  friends,  and  afterwards  continuing 
my  journey,  rode  to  Valenca>  one  of  the  most  strongly 
fortified  towns  in  Portugal  I  was  immediately  led 
by  a  soldier  to  the  governor,  who  received  me  oourt«- 
eously,  and  requested  me  to  take  up  my  abode  at  his 
house.  In  the  evening  his  sister  had  a  large  assembly. 
On  the  following  day  I  crossed  the  Minho,  and 
entered  Spain,  with  an  agent  of  the  British  consul, 
who  accompanied  me  for  the  purpose  of  smoothing 
the  difficulties  which  an  Englishman  then  expcsrienoed 
in  passing  into  GaUicia.  The  civil  war  had  raged  so 
lately  and  so  fiercely  along  this  boundary ;  the  Portu* 
guese  insurgents  had  been  so  warmly  supported  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  and  so  many  acts  of  mutual 
hostility  had  recently  taken  place,  that  the  irritation 
between  the  frontier  provinces  was  extreme.  On  my 
arrival  at  Tuy,  my  passport  was  narrowly  examined, 
and  my  letters  of  introduction  broken  open,  and 
attentively  read  by  the  police.  Being,  however,  de- 
clared innocuous  to  the  great  monarchy,  they  received 
the  signature  of  the  office,  and  were  restored  to  my 
possession.  After  infinite  discussion  I  continued  my 
journey  to  Vigo :  the  night  dosed  in  ^  the  rain  came 
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down  ill  torrente^  and  we  stumbled  on  in  miserable 
plight  to  the  inn  of  San  Francisco.  The  Galliciaiis 
seemed  to  me  in&rior  in  personal  appearance  to  the 
Spaniards  of  the  other  {^evinces.  I  was  now  obliged 
to  resign  my  travelling  cap,  because  it  was  white,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  a  constitutional  look. 

I  was  now  again  in  Spain,  that  land  of  romance,  in 
which  I  had  so  long  resided  during  the  stormy  period 
of  her  last  revolution.  How  many  changes  had  oc* 
curred  in  her  eventful  annals  since  that  time !  how 
many  in  my  own !  and  how  completely  had  her  fiEur 
prospects  been  blighted  by  the  folly  and  oppression 
of  that  assembly  to  whose  collective  wisdom  their 
ill-fated  country  had  vainly  looked  for  her  political 
regeneration. 

The  port  of  Vigo  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain,  and 
rather  resembles  a  great  lake,  surrounded  by  high 
hills,  than  an  inlet  of  the  sea ;  for  its  entrance  is 
guarded  by  rocky  islands  which  break  the  force  of 
the  waves,  and  effectually  protect  the  largest  ships 
fix>m  the  violence  of  any  wind.  The  Bamsgate 
diving-bell  was  transported  to  this  harbour,  during 
the  previous  year,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the 
money  sunk  in  the  Spanish  galleons*.  The  project 
failed;  for  the  treasure  was  probably  buried  deep  in 
the  sand ;  and  the  unsuccessful  speculator  sustained 
a  heavy  loss.  The  view  was  fine,  the  sea  sparkling, 
and  the  little  boats,  bringing  in  their  loads  of  sar^ 


*  Lord  Hahon  has  givena  veiy  strikiog  acoonnt  of  the  lose  of  the 
paoish  galleons  in  his  t 
of  Snecesnon  in  Spain." 


Spanish  galleons  in  his  truly  valuable  work,  the  "  History  of  the  War 
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diHes^  gave  life  to  the  scene.  These  Ash  ar6  so  ittucfa 
esteemed,  that  they  are  exported  in  great  quantitiei 
to  GKbraltar,  Barcelona,  and  many  towns  in  Italy. 

I  explored  the  environs  with  Don  Louis  Menen* 
des,  and  a  noble  individual^  who  had  been  one  of  the 
few  reasonable  members  of  the  Cortes  of  1820.  He 
spoke  with  deep  feeling  of  the  actual  state  of  his 
eoontiy,  and  justly  attributed  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
stitutionalists to  their  own  intemperate  conduct. 
The  arbitrary  suppression  of  the  convents,  the  un<* 
qualified  abolition  of  entails,  and  the  decree  by  which 
certain  properties  became  subject  to  forfeiture  when 
the  title-deeds  could  not  be  produced,  were  acts  for 
which  they  deserved  the  execration  of  every  honest 
man,  and  which  might  have  shaken  a  far  more  legiti- 
mate government.  I  inquired  after  several  persons 
with  whom  I  was  acquainted  in  the  early  days  of  the 
revolution :  a  few  were  dead;  many  in  exile;  and 
society  appeared  to  have  undergone  a  total  change 

Ijeaving  Vigo  I  rode  through  a  pleasant  and  in- 
ck>sed  country  to  Pontevedra.  I  had  deviated  from 
my  road  to  make  some  visits,  and  therefore  reached 
that  town  late  in  the  day.  My  clothes  were  drenched 
with  rain,  every  fire  in  the  inn  was  extinct,  and  no 
food  could  for  a  long  time  be  procured,  but  the  land- 
lord's daughter  was  pretty,  and  not  disinclined  to  a 
little  flirtation ;  the  landlady  was  a  native  of  Barce* 
lona;  she  had  decked  her  little  son  in  the  red  bonnet 
peculiar  to  Catalonia,  and  frequently  called  him  a 
Catalan,  dwelling  upon  the  word  with  evident  pride 
and  pleasure. 
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From  Pontevedra  we  pursued  our  journey  througli 
a  heavy  nun  to  Caldas^  and  as  the  best  inn  was  fiill, 
took  refuge  in  another ;  here  ascending  a  dark  and 
narrow  staircase,  I  entered  a  large  apartment,  and 
discovered  a  strange  assemblage  of  persons.  The 
careless  muleteer,  with  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  red 
scarf,  and  velvet  jacket;  the  gloomy  Franciscan  friar, 
half  shrouded  in  his  cowl ;  and  a  pilgrim  bedecked 
with  shells;  formed  a  curious  group,  that  sat  apart 
from  a  crowd  of  peasants  attired  in  the  sombre  dress 
of  their  country.  The  landlady,  an  ancient  dame, 
combining  the  garrulity  of  her  years  with  the  activity 
of  nineteen,  received  me  as  I  entered,  called  me  her 
dear  son,  and  throwing  her  arms  around  my  neck, 
folded  me  in  a  warm  embrace.  As  mine  honoured 
hostess  was  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  garlicky 
I  recoiled,  with  some  abruptness,  from  her  fragrant 
arms.  She  attributed  my  reluctance  to  pride,  and  an 
expression  of  mortification,  slightly  mingled  with 
displeasure,  was  for  a  moment  visible  on  her  good- 
humoured  fiace  as  she  loudly  exclaimed  *'  Che  discon-^ 
fianza  /"  But  unlike  the  generality  of  ''  ancient 
ladies  when  refused  a  kiss,"  she  was  speedily  pacified; 
she  brought  me  some  sardines  for  supper,  arranged 
my  bed  in  a  little  wooden  recess,  insisted  on  puttii^ 
on  my  nightcap  and  left  me  to  slumber  in  peace 
under  the  protection  of  the  Virgin. 

On  the  following  day  I  again  made  a  slight  devi- 
ation from  the  high  road,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
famous  Santiago  de  Compostella,  where  we  arrived 
in  a  woful  state,  for  the  rain  had  fallen  for  many 
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hcmxB  without  mtemussion,  and  the  roads  were  fiiU 
of  mud.  For  a  long  time  we  roamed  from  inn  to  inn, 
without  being  able  to  procure  accommodations ;  but 
at  length  alighted  at  the  Viuda  San  Valentina^  by 
no  means  the  best  hotel,  but  the  only  one  which  could 
then  receive  us.  Here  we  literally  found  only  walls 
to  shelter  us :  we  sat  drenched  with  rain,  yet  without 
the  power  of  changing  our  dress,  as  the  muleteer  with 
the  luggage  was  many  miles  in  our  rear ;  nor  could 
we  for  a  long  time  procure  a  fire  or  provisions 

Our  hostess  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  old  Spa* 
nish  landlady,  for  her  dress  and  manners  were  equally 
antiquated,  and  her  language  was  strongly  tinged 
with  the  devotional  character  of  the  place.  When  I 
wged  her  to  be  more  expeditious,  she  said, "  HLj  son, 
we  live  in  times  very  different  from  those  when  God 
walked  upon  the  earth  :*'  she  was  perfectly  insensible 
to  any  reflections  on  the  utter  deficiency  of  comfort 
that  pervaded  every  part  of  her  establishment,  but 
extremely  proud  of  its  antiquity.  She  enumerated 
the  guests  who  had  at  various  times  reposed  within 
her  sacred  threshold : — ^the  Silveiras  in  recent  days, 
and  in  tames  long  passed  many  holy  men.  Heaven 
test  their  souls !  many  champions  of  the  faith,  and 
even  royal  pilgrims.  I  heard  with  gravity  this  long 
recaftttulation  of  worthies,  in  which  existing  grandees 
were  curiously  mixed  up  with  ancient  and  sometimes 
legendary  characters ;  but  was  utterly  discomposed 
when  she  named  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  con- 
stant vinters  of  her  inn,  the  Apostle  St  James  him- 
sdf,  the  great  pation  saint  of  Spmn.     I  turned 
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hastily  aside  to  conceal  the  laughing  impulse  which 
irresistiblj  overcame  me :  I  might  have  abused  my 
worthy  hostess,  I  might  have  calumniated  her  fitmily; 
or  her  larder,  and  have  possibly  retained  her  good 
graces;  but  a  single  doubt  cast  on  this  important 
point  of  sacred  history  would  have  been  irretrievably 
fotal  to  our  mutual  intelligence. 

The  next  day  I  explored  this  curious  city:  the 
houses  are  old-fashioned  as  the  manners  of  their  in- 
habitants; and  the  streets,  narrow,  dark,  and  gloomy, 
were  well  suited  to  my  previous  conceptions  of  a 
place  that  bears  the  famous  name  of  Jago  de  Com- 
postella,  and  is  still  the  stronghold  of  the  ancient 
fanaticism.  The  Cathedral  is  a  huge,  ungraceful 
pile  of  building.  The  facade  is  striking  only  IBrom 
its  extent  and  crowded  decoration ;  and  the  memo- 
rable recollections  associated  with  the  interior  of  this 
edifice  invest  it  with  a  charm  it  would  not  otherwise 
possess. 

The  shrine  of  St  James  is  profusely  adorned  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  the 
saint  on  horseback,  still  regarded  with  the  deepest 
devotion  by  the  enthusiastic  Spaniards.  He  is  the 
tutelar  saint  of  Spain,  and  the  firm  reliance  onee 
placed  on  his  protection  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  of  the  Christian  forces  in  their  early  wars  mtk 
the  Moors.  Whole  armies,  deluded  by  their  ardent 
imaginations,  beheld  him  mounted  on  a  white  steed 
bearing  the  Cross,  and  leading  them  on  to  certain 
victory.  And  still  some  dreamers  indulge  a  fond 
l>elief»  that  although,  offended  by  the  disloyalty'of 
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tke  times^  the  Saint  now  veils  himself  from  the  vul- 
gar eye*  he  will  appear  o«ce  more  among  his  faithful 
followers*  and,  mounted  on  his  heavenly  diarger. 
restore  the  national  glory. 

To  this  Mecca  of  the  Chrifitian  world,  persons  of 
every  age,  and  sex,  and  rank,  came  formerly  in 
crowds ;  even  princes,  barefooted,  and  with  uncovered 
heads,  prostrated  themselves  before  the  shrine,  in  the 
▼ain  hope  of  lightening,  by  such  profound  humility, 
the  weight  of  some  enormous  guilt ;  and  as  they 
gazed  upon  that  object  of  a  kingdom's  veneration, 
tears  flowed  down  the  cheeks  of  men  whose  ears  had 
been  deaf  to  the  cry  for  mercy>  whose  hearts  had  been 
inaccessible  to  remorse,  and  whose  hands  perhaps, 
even  in  that  hour  of  supplication,  were  red  with 
murder.  Many  pilgrims  resorted  annually  to  the 
Cathedral  before  the  revolution  of  1820 ;  but  their 
numbers  decreased  in  consequence  of  the  provincial 
disturbances  which  followed  that  event;. yet,  I  saw 
many  persons  kneeling  around  the  ^hrine,  absorbed 
in  prayer,  and  fully  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
the  mortal  remains  of  the  saint  rested  beneath  their 
fi^t,  and  that  his  guardian  spirit  was  hovering  around 
them.  I  observed  one  man  particularly,  who  was 
bending  forward  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ;  his  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  shrine,  his  hands  clasped,  and 
be  had  sudi  an  expression  of  intense  devotion  on  his 
pallid  features,  that  I  believO'  scarcely  any  external 
sound  or  sight  could  have  distracted  his  attention^ 
There  are  many  relics  in  the  Cathedral,  and  some 
costly  plat^  which  the  Constitutionalists  of  1820, 
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with  their  usual  wisdom>  were  on  the  point  of  appro- 
priating, regardless  of  the  popular  prejudices,  when 
the  counter-revolution  took  place. 

Senor  Riva,  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  introduction* 
accompanied  me  to  the  university^  which  is  fiaid  to 
contain  a  thousand  scholars;  but  the  shortness  of  my 
visit  did  not  enable  me  to  gain  much  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  studies  pursued,  the  mode  of  tuition, 
and  the  general  character  of  the  establishment ;  yet 
I  heard  one  class  examined,  and  it  appeared  to  me 
that  many  of  the  scholars  had  made  ccmsiderable 
proficiency  in  the  Latin  tongue.  The  scholars  formed, 
perhaps,  the  only  party  in  Santiago  that  entertained 
any  feelings  of  ajSection  for  the  memory  of  the  popu^ 
lar  government.  Those  were  golden  days,  indeed, 
when  little  urchins  mounted  guard  at  the  door  of  the 
patriotic  clubs,  and  when  corporal  punishment  in 
schools  was  abolished  by  law,  as  incompatible  yriJth 
the  dignity  of  schoolboys:  a  ridiculous  instance  of 
that  minute  legislation  which  characterised  the  Cor- 
tes, and  degraded  them  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  We 
afterwards  went  to  the  convent  of  San  Martin,  whicii 
is  rich,  and  on  an  enormous  scale.  One  of  the 
brotherhood  had  just  died,  and  two  monks  were 
keeping  watch  by  the  bier,  upon  which  he  lay  ex*> 
tended  with  a  placid  smile  on  his  countenance,  as  if 
the  spirit  had  not  yet  deserted  its  mortal  tenement; 
but  was  only  sunk  in  temporary  repose.  I  returned 
with  Senor  Riva  to  his  house,  and  joined  the  family 
circle  as  chocolate  was  served  up. 

The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Santiago  is  well  cnlti* 
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▼ded ;  thd  potatoe  is  becoming  an  object  of  agricot 
tonX  attention  in  this  part  of  Spain«  and  may  possi* 
biy  in  some  years  supersede  the  chestnut  as  an  article 
of  food  among  the  lower  classes. 

Leaving  Santiago,  I  rode  through  a  hilly  district 
to  Elves.  Little  towns  and  villas  studded  the  conn* 
tiy,  and  the  first  sight  of  Corunna,  the  bay,  and  the 
■Kmntains,  was  extremely  beautiful.  Entering  the 
principal  street,  I  alighted  at  the  Hotel  de  Com- 
meroe,  where  we  found  a  civilised  landlord,  and  ex- 
oellent  rooms,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour* 
On  the  arrival  of  the  muleteer  my  lug^gage  was  con- 
veyed to  the  customs,  and  my  papers  re-examined. 
I  had  been  making  some  extracts  from  old  .Spanish 
chronicles,  respecting  Don  Pedro  the  Cruel,  and  this 
name  at  once  excited  the  alarm  of  some  subordinate 
officers.  To  calm  their  apprehensions  I  informed 
Ihem  that  the  Hero  of  my  extracts  had  no  reference 
to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  but  to  a  King  of  Castille. 
They  simultaneously  exclaimed,  that  Ferdinand  was 
the  only  King  of  Castille.  I  assured  them  that  I  was 
the  very  last  man  in  the  world  to  raise  any  doubts 
upon  the  validity  of  his  Majesty's  claim  to  the  throne, 
and  that  my  Don  Pedro  had  died  some  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  their  actual  Sovereign,  so  that 
these  two  royal  Personages  could  not  by  any  possi* 
bility  be  brought  into  collision.  They  could  not 
controvert  my  statement,  but  sullenly  answered  that 
1  had  no  right  to  introduce  into  the  kingdom  papers 
that  treated  of  any  Pedros,  living  or  defunct.  At 
that  moment  the  head  of  the  department  appeared* 
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He  was  a  well-bred  and  intelligent  man ;  he  glanced 
rapidly  at  the  papers,  rescued  them  from  the  gras^ 
of  the  enemy,  and  permitted  Don  Pedro  and  me  to 
leave  the  office  without  further  molestation. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Bartlett,  the  British 
consul,  accompanied  me  to  the  spot  where  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Corunna  was  fought.  An  Englishman 
surveys  that  scene  with  very  different  feelings  from 
those  which  affect  him  as  he  looks  upon  the  plains  of 
Vittoria  and  Waterloo.  The  general  failure  of  the 
expedition  is  hardly  compensated  by  the  transient 
lustre  of  success,  and  exultation  at  the  prowess  of  our 
arms  is  checked  by  sorrow  for  the  slain. 

The  gallantry,  the  high  feeling  of  the  British  gene- 
ral, and  the  noble  death  he  died,  combined  with  the 
ahnost  unprecedented  disasters  of  the  previous  re- 
treat, are  circumstances  which  shed  a  melancholy  ih*^ 
ierest  over  this  well- disputed  field.  The  French 
attacked  the  British  lines  on  that  day  with  their 
usual  impetuosity,  were  received  with  British  firm- 
ness, and  driven  into  the  valley  with  considerable 
loss.  Major  Stanhope  distinguished  himself  in  the 
pursuit,  and  Major  Napier  gave  shining  proofs  of 
that  diivalrous  valour  which  is  so  remarkable  in  all 
the  members  of  his  warlike  family*.    Hurried  on  by 

•  Wlio  that  ii  acquidnted  with  my  valued  friend.  Colonel  Georgv 
Napier,  hcother  of  the  gallant  officer  to  whom  I  have  been  juit  al- 
luding,  wiU  not  acknowledge 

* — -^that  knight 

Wat  never  dubVd  moze  bold  in  fight^ 
Nor,  when  feom  war  and  anaour  five. 
Mare  famed  for  genUa  conrtaey  >" 
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tk  ardour  of  his  feelings  he  led  the  advanee,  Imi 
ns  sererelj  wDimded^  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
eaemj,  from  whom  he  received  the  most  generous 
treatment:  hut  he  was  long  supposed  to  have  &Uen ; 
tbe  news  of  his  death  was  circulated  in  England^  and 
his  friends  mourned  over  him  as  over  one  whom  they 
iioM  never  see  again. 

We  inquired  of  a  peasant  who  happened  to  be 
f^'^^g  hjj  if  he  could  show  us  the  exact  spot  where 
Sr  John  Moore  was  killed.    **  Indeed  I  can/*  replied 
the  nan, "  for  I  saw  him  fall,  and  assisted  in  carrying 
HmoS  the  field/*  and  then  pointing  out  the  pkce, 
lie  passed  on.     We  were  not  however  satisfied,  and 
pot  tbe  same  question  to  another  countryman.    "  I 
<n{ht  to  know/*  our  second  ficiend  began,  f  as  the 
(^coeral  died  in  my  arms/'  saying  which  he  led  us  to 
akiMiQ  of  ground  precisely  opposite  to  that  indicated 
bj  our  late  informant    This  double  statement  was 
^  ^gi^ous;  but  entertaining  I  suppose  large 
^66gng  of  English  credulity,  a  group  of  peasants 
^^^Bctled  around  us,  and  none  would  resign  the 
moat  of  having  received    the  fallen  General; 
^i^Qv^  no  two  individuals  could  agree  upon  the 
*^^  spot  where  their  zealous  aid  had  been  ad-* 
lu&istered. 

Iliese  delusive  statements  arose  from  a  spirit  *of 
^K^ggeiatipn  inherent  in  the  Spanish  character,  and 
^  any  other  country  but  Spain  might  have  been  re- 
eved, and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  as  indications  of  a 
friTolous  and  insincere  disposition :  but  there  they 
*cre  only  the  expression  of  a  foible  which  played  on 
^  turface,  but  had  taken  no  root  in  the  mind ;  for 
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the  same  meii«  on  an  occasicm  of  moment^  woald  have 
been  found  honest,  disinterested,  and  sincere.  Great 
difficulty  however  arose  among  themselves  in  recon- 
ciling their  conflicting  statements.  One  man  as- 
serted that  his  account  of  the  battle  mmt  be  correct, 
because  he  still  possessed  a  cannon-ball  which  had 
been  discharged  on  that  eventful  day ;  an  admirable 
specimen  of  Spanish  reasoning,  admitted  to  be  con- 
clusive by  his  companions:  another  displayed  his 
knowledge  of  military  matters,  by  arguing,  that  the 
same  piece  of  artillery  could  at  the  same  time  be' 
levelled  against  two  objects  in  different  directions, 
and  was  equally  destructive  in  front  and  rear;  but 
all  possessed  high  notions  of  British  courage.  When 
we  observed  that  Sir  John  was  not  likely  to  have  oc- 
cupied a  station  which  they  assigned  him,  as  such  a 
position  would  have  been  unnecessarily  perilous,  they 
answered,  he  was  brave  enough  to  have  placed  him- 
self anywhere,  *'  Quite  brave  enough,  Senor,  to  have 
been  a  fool." 

I  remember  a  curious  instance  of  the  general 
vagueness  of  the  Spanish  mind,  and  of  the  fh- 
cility  with  which  it  receives  the  most  inconsistent 
impressions.  I  was  walking  one  evening  in  the  year 
1821  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  at  a  time  when  the 
revolutionary  mania  was  at  its  zenith.  Seeing  a  mob 
collected  under  the  windows  of  a  particular  house  and 
evidently  in  a  state  of  considerable  excitement,  I 
inquired  into  the  cause  of  this  assemblage.  •'Sir." 
replied  the  man  to  whom  I  had  addressed  myself 
and  who  manifestly  participated  in  the  feelings  of 
those  who  surrounded  him> "  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
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has  aniTed  ineogmto  to  pat  down  the 
«Dd  IB  at  the  present  moment  in  that  house.'"  Amused 
by  so  wild  a  statement,  and  wishing  to  ascertain  the 
exact  nature  of  the  inqwessioQ  on  his  mind,  I  obserredy 
"Do  you  mean  that  the  Dnke  has  arriYed  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Boyalists  or  at  least  exert 
his  influence  against  the  Constitution  ?'*  ''No,  Sefior, 
not  his  influence,  nor  has  he  anything  to  do  with  any 
Spaniards,  but  he  is  come  himself  to  put  down  the 
Constitution  by  force  of  anns,  and  we  are  not  safe  for 
a  single  night"  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  ar- 
riTal  of  his  Grace  incognito  without  internal  aid  or 
any  external  force  to  effect  his  project  might  place 
some  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  summary  pro- 
ceeding. ^  Ah  who  can  tell,"  replied  my  friend,  with 
a  truly  Spanish  shrug;  "  he  is  Tory  powerful"  And 
this  "  Ah*'  and  **  who  can  tell"  was  repeated  by  the  by* 
standers,  and  when  coupled  with  that  much-meaning 
shrug  was  evidently  considered  as  a  conclusive  reply 
to  the  obvious  discrepancy  which  I  pointed  out 
between  the  surreptitious  arrival  of  his  Grace  and  his 
supposed  intentions  to  put  down  the  Constitution  by 
force  of  arms  that  very  night.  I  afterwards  remarked 
to  a  Spanish  liberal  who  was  a  little  nettled  by  the 
observation,  that  although  till  then  I  had  supposed 
that  the  heroic  age  had  passed  away  when  the  physi- 
cal prowess  of  any  man  could  drive  myriads  like  sheep 
before  his  single  arm,  I  was  yet  gratified  to  find  that 
such  a  chivabrous  belief  survived  in  Spain,  and  that 
the  godlike  attribute  was  ascribed  to  my  illustrious 
countryman  alone. 


,  tage  of  a  peasantt  vi^i/q  we  ate^oma  jottow  bceai, 
made  of  Indiaa  mm*  and  dtaak  Kuw  bad  mm. 

.  7he  poor  people  s«eiii«d  highly  gratified  by  dor.  viail ; 
the  Spanish  peasants  are  peculiariy  tenacaoBB  of  e<Mft- 
9iderate  treatment  firom.  their  superiors*  and.  tl^ir 
native  independence  breaks  forth  in  their  language, 
and  is  strongly  marked  in  their  general  deportment : 
it  is  however  unmixed  with  any  tm&t  of  repoUicaii 
rudeness,  and  is  therefore  by  no  meane  offsnaive. 
In  Spain,  that  land  of  extraordinary  eontraata,  the 
peasantry  have  retained  the  high  feelings  which  have 
long  ceased  to  influence  the  labouring  classes  of 
countries  far  more  wisely  governed,  at  least  acGording 
to  the  received  notions  of  good  government.  £x- 
perienceand  theory  are  however  sometimes  sttayigely 
at  variance ;  a  peasantry  full  of  independent  feeling, 
devoted  to  their  country,  proud  of  their  positma  as 
Spanish  peasants,  and  not  aspiring  to  a  higher  con- 

'dition  in  the  social  scale  than  that  which  is  allottied 
them— fearing  God  and  honouring  the  King — a 
peasantry  imbued  with  such  invaluable  qualities  h» 
grown  up  under  that  priestly  government*  which  » 
so  continually  denounced  as  certain  to  extingaiah 
every  high  and  manly  energy. 

the  influence  of  the  monks  is  least  perceptible  in 
the  cities,  but  it  is  not  in  the  cities  of  Spain  thatt 
Spknish  virtue  is  principally  to  be  found.  The  im- 
fluence  of  the  monks  ia  chiefly  exeicised  upon  .'the 
labouring  classes  ;  and  no  finer  race  of  mra  euitB, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  than  the  |«nrultiiral 
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of  Spoimd  Fortagal.  If  flMpOKi^Mmbetnie,«iid 
I  esnnot  fluiik  it  wffl  be  denied  bj  any  maa  who  ham 
Innrelled  oraek  in  fbxme  coraiiriesy  Iiow  can  it  be 
maintaiBed  that  tfae  influence  of  the  convents  has 
heen,  npon  the  whde^  injunoas  to  the  well-being  of 
tfie  people?  The  Protestant  prqndiceB  of  the  re- 
Kgions  public  of  Great  Britain,  naturally  indisposed 
to  monastie  estabUshments,  hare  formed  a  strange 
dlianoe  upon  this  point  with  the  infidel  portion  of 
Ae  Cathdic  world,  which  is  unanimously  hostile  to 
Aeir  eontinnance,  and  hare  thus  led  the  English  mind 
into  a  great  though  g^eral  error. 

When  accidentally  detained  by  a  Boyalist  gu»* 
riOa,  a  few  years  before  the  period  to  which  I  am  now 
alluding,  some  observations  which  I  then  made  eon- 
firmed  me  in  the  opinion  just  expressed.  They  were 
hemmed  in  by  the  revolutionary  army>  they  weie 
inrolved  in  the  greatest  peril,  and  if  not  actual  spec- 
tators of  the  massacre  of  their  wives  and  children  in 
the  plain  below,  were  yet  conscious  of  the  events  in 
progress,  and  within  hearing  of  the  exterminating 
musketry.  Although  they  were  wound  up  to  phrenay 
by  every  circumstance  that  could  exasperate  the 
mind  of  man,  and  g^ve  way  to  the  most  passionate 
language,  not  an  oath  or  irreligious  expression  at 
any  moment  escaped  their  lips ;  and  a  delicacy  of 
moral  feeling  was  perceptible  on  some  points,  per- 
fectly astonishing  in  men  accustomed  to  the  rude 
and  lawless  habits  of  guerrilla  warfare,  and  in  the 
daily  practice  of  exercising  the  most  unsparing  re- 
venge upon  their  prisoners;  cruelties  which  they 
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regiirded  lYith  campitrative  indiffetenee,  in  &e  he- 
ecssary  result  of  the  system  adopted  by  tlieir  ene- 
mies, and  conseqaently  as  the  only  means  of  meeting 
the&r  opponents  on  equal  terms,  and  effectively  main- 
taining' a  cause  identified  in  their  eyes  with  all  that 
Is  great  and  holy.  That  regulation  of  mind  which 
enabled  them  to  control  their  language  at  sueh  a 
moment  of  excitement  was  unquestionably  the  result 
of  monldsh  influence,  and  was  striking  indeed,  when 
compared  with  the  ribaldry  and  frequent  oaths  of 
the  Constitutional  soldiers,  men  lor  the  most  part 
taken  from  the  towns,  and  comparatively  free  from 
religious  scruples.  That  regulation  of  mind  must 
also  have  been  habitual,  to  have  produced  such  re- 
sults under  such  circumstances ;  and  if  so,  I  have 
considerable  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  Spanish 
convents  have  exercised  an  unfavourable  effect  on 
the  formation,  or  in  the  development  of  the  national 
character. 

During  the  Peninsular  war  the  GalKcians  are  said 
to  have  destroyed  many  thousands  of  their  enemies: 
they  tetnained  apparently  engaged  in  their  usuri 
occupations,  as  the  greatFrench detachments  marched 
through  their  villages;  but  no  sooner  had  they 
passed  than  the  spade  was  exchanged  for  the  musket, 
and  the  peaceful  peasant  became  an  armed  and  for- 
midable opponent.  Thus  they  rapidly  formed  into 
bands,  and  as  quickly  dissolved;  seen  rarely,  btft 
heard  of  every  where,  they  cut  off  convoys,  and  put 
to  death'  the  stragglers  that  followed  the  invacBng 
army;    In  one  instance  they  seduced  a  large  party 
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into  Aeir  cottage^  regaled  them  with  ilieir  b^ 
c^ieer,  and  laid  befiwre  them  their  choicest  wines. 
TbQ  soldiers  fell  into  the  snare«  became  iQtQxicatedr 
and  finally  unconscious ;  upon  which  the  villagers 
i^eured  the  doors^  and  barred  up  the  windows ;  and 
A&a,  forgetting  every  personal  consideration  in  a 
deep  sense  of  the  national  wrongs,  they  set  fire  to 
their  own  dwellings,  and,  retreating  to  a  neighbour- 
ii^  eimnence>  beheld^  with  stem  delight^  the  progress 
of  the  flames,  which  carried  desolation  into  the 
bosom  of  their  &milies,  but  inflicted  a  most  dreadfol 
retaliation  on  the  oppressors  of  Spain.  They  saw  in 
silence  their  dwellings  sinking  successively  a  prey  to 
the  devouring  element:  their  women,  their  very 
childfen  disdained  to  breathe  a  complaint ;  every 
softer  feeling  was  lost  in  an  overwhelming  desire 
lor  vengeance.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  till  the 
Isst  roof  had  fallen  in ;  not  a  sound  was  heard  until 
it  was  evident  that  none  of  their  devoted  guests 
would  ever  quit  their  burning  tomb;  but  they  then 
g^ve  vent  to  their  suppressed  passion  in  a  fierce  and 
exulting  shout :  there  was  more  eloquence,  th^re  was 
mare  deep  disinterestedness,  there  was  more  genuine 
p^(triptism  jm  that  wild  burst  of  natural  feeling  th?in 
ki  all  the  studied  declamations  of  the  Cortes. 

We  retun^ied  to  Corunna  through  a  pleasant  and 
enclosed  cpuntry.  The  excellent  position  of  t^e 
town,  thp  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  extrfipt^e 
cheapness  of  provisions,  might  render  it,  i^  traAqufI 
tiroee,  adesir^le  abode  for  English  &miUes  residinj^ 
id>road  ffem  motives  of  eqonomyf     The*  ^P^^^H^ 
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pOBsesftinaiiy  ndvantages  oyer  ihe  PbrtuguMfeiomik^ 
for  although  often  situated  amid  delightfel  acetierf* 
tk^  are  generally  placed  oq  level  ground.    lisfaon 
Oporto,  and  Counbra  are>  on  tke  oontrairy,  baflt  oft 
^  summits  and  along  the  slopes  of  steep  hiUsi  a 
eironmstance  naturally  productive  of  great  inoomser 
nience  to  a  resident.    There  is  also  faff  mora  bea»ty 
intke  appearance  of  a  Spanish,  particularly  of  0A 
Ahdalusian  town ;  and  the  perfect  cleanliness  of  the 
stieeta  is  delightful  to  an  Englishman. 
')  The  fortifications  of  Corunna  are  now  in  tolerd- 
fale  repair;  and  had  they  been  less  dilapidated  io 
16Qd»  ^  John  Moore  might  possibly  have  defended 
the  town  till  the  French  had  been  compelled  to  t^» 
ike /from  the  scarcity  of  provisions.     I  was  sfaowA 
the  house  where  that  gallant  officer  expired,  and 
beard  some  particulars  connected  with  his  dying 
ifi^notions.  that  increased  the  interest  I  naiurdly 
fidlt^'dB  an  Englishman,  in  his  &te.     The  cijKum- 
ataneea  attending  his  interment  musthave  been  wild 
find  huKried  indeed;  for  the  French  were  already  in 
ponession  of  the  suburbs^  and  the  British  army  wa3 
rapidly  embarking  when  a  few  faithful  officers  ooiir 
d^ed  their  revered  Commander  to  the  tomb.    He 
was  buried  on  the  lonely  rampart,  by  the  side  of  the 
^inoaringsea,  beneath  the  dim  li^t  of  a  clouded  mOon, 
-akid  his  fumeral  obsequies  were  graced  by  the  beairy 
.soondefthe  hostile  cannon^  then  playing  wtib  feai- 
fUl  effect  on  the  departing  troops.     Since  that  time 
^»k>tiaaient  haa  beet,  erected  over  the  place  .of  his 
•borialj  ated  an  ioaorifition  has  been  affii;ed  hw  tib^ 
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doath^  in  siiciple  and  naaly  laagua^  » 

•  I  winted  the  little  bay  of  Ovdm,  where  sa  maaiy 
ine  Bfl^fisk  faocees  wei«  slanghtesed ;  aadeawfleeie 
eoriooe  ipeOHneaaof  petrified  wood  scattered  idong. 
die  coast.  Qa  ihe  foUowiB^  day  I  heaid  ibat  a 
•team-boat,  fitted  oot  far  the  assistance  of  tiw 
Greeks,  and  actually  proceeding  to  Greece  had  arf^ 
fived  in  the  harbomr.  The  military  men  nnd^ 
whose  command  it  was  called  upon  the  ComsL 
Hey  had  soffered  from  a  heavy  gale;  aad,  in  an 
attempt  to  gain  the  port,  had  struck  upon  someroeks 
at  the  entrance:  an  accident  solely  oceasicmedby 
die  incapacity  of  the  pik>t,  as  the  navigation,  of  the 
Ivrbour  is  most  easy,  the  rocks  visible,  and  the  Water 
between  them  deep. 

Tbe  next  morning  I  was  awakened  by  eiieB  4ff 
^La  iarca  a  vapare  F  and  heard  from  AntomortiMt 
aaotlier  steam- vessel  had  arrived,  whidi  proveAto  be 
«iy  old  friend  the  -  Duke  of  York.''  I  visited  it  in 
company  with  the  Qonsul  and  the  offioeia  of  hesldi. 
Aft  we  a]qm>ached  the  ship,  I  recognised  with  fdeamcp 

tad  surprise  my  Mend  Lord  Clemcnta,  and  aliaoaaw 
Guptain  Boyce,  who  had  shewn  me  many  kind  jit- 
teutioOB  during  my  Toyage  to  lisbcm. 

Oa  the  preceding  day,  the  Spaniarda, .  who  had 
nmr  before  seen  a  steam-vessel,  had  expressed  the 
KMtest  asniety  to  go  on  board  the  Greek  steamer, 
«d  «ililiiiiieiier  internal  eocmomy,  and  many  appli- 
^atfons  had  been  made  to  the  Captain,  who  had  fixed 
ilH«pWti«'v^  hour  for  th^  i«ccp*ioit«f  Uie«|. 
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mtiouB  kppRcante;  but  in  itie  va^Ati  time  k  tiit 
greater  potentate,  his  Boyal  Highrieas  of  York, 
arrived,  and  his  appearance  was  as  fatal  to  tbespfen- 
dour  of  the  Greek  assembly  as  a  pa)rty  given  Mj  liet- 
Orace  of  Gordon  would  have  been  d^struethre  of  any 
other  entertainment  audaciously  giv^i  on  the  Aaome 
itigM.  I  spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  and  Mfaf. 
Bartlett  to  whose  kindness  I  wtu  much  indebted 
during  my  short  stay  at  Corunna,  and  agreed  to  sitH 
with  Clements  on  the  following  day  to  T^rroL 

In  consequence  of  the  neighbouring  dodcyards, 
<7orunna  gradually  rose  into  importance  during  fSkb 
last  century ;  and  being  one  of  the  nearest  pdilitb 
of  cbmnninication  with  England,  its  name  became 
fkmUiar  to  the  British  public  even  before  the  memo- 
rable battle  fought  in  its  vicinity.     As  the  inhafai- 
'tants  of  Oorunna  were  notoriously  attached  to  the 
Const itutiohal  cause,  the  seat  of  the  provincial  go- 
•verinhent  had  been  lately  removed  from  that  to^wn 
to  Sktttiago,  which  was  originally  the  capital  of  Qml- 
licia;   a  measure  just  in  itself  but  calculated  to 
increase  the  discontent  already  created  at  Corunna, 
by  some  injudicious  regulations.    Almost  every  ar- 
ticle of  consumption  brought  in  from  the  country  to 
the  town  was  subjected  to  a  tax,  highly  inconvenient 
-In  its  operation,  as  the  peasants  would  no  longer 
»«pply  the  market  with  poultry,  fcc,  without  specific 
orders :  heavy  duties  imposed  on  salt  had  depr^s^ed 
the  sardme  trade,  another  grievance  sensibly  Miby 
the  poor,  who  subsist  principally  tipon  these  8sk.     I 
heaf4  Aal  sih^  wiki  grvidually  becomitig^^softrce 
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t^o^gl|«kiit  ih»  ooun^r  a«4  have  no  d^abt  .^^1 
qf^h/was  the  fact. 

..  1  inet  several  officers  who  had  served  in  the  CoQr 
«)]|ti^iQpal  anny>  and  were  actually  in  a  state  of  great 
4^ti.tutkm.  Oae  of  those  unfortunate  men  a8su)re4 
ofte  that  his  pay  was  reduced  from  fifty  dollars  a 
vunith  to  twelve ;  and  even  this  diminished  aUow- 
fuipe  was  then  four  months  in  arrear.  His  lot  wf|s 
certainly  severe:  he  had  served  with  distinction 
throughout  the  Peninsular  war^  and  had  taken  no 
purjt  in  the  insurrection  of  1820,  or  in  the  subsequent 
excesses  of  the  Revolution:  but  was  now  superseded 
by  youmg  and  inexperienced  officers,  and  condemned 
to  pass  the  evening  of  his  days  in  penury  and  dis^ 
grace.  He  said«  with  bitterness,  that  some  of  the 
Constitutional  officers  had  died  of  hunger,  and  that 
the  old  soldiers  had  lost  more  than  twenty  yeara  of 
Ufe  by  the  events  oS  1820.     His  language,  upon  the 

jtAiole,  was  temperate :  he  condemned  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  Cortes,  and  spoke  of  Martinez,  4e 
la  Bosa  in  terms  of  commendation. 

But  thus  it  ever  is  with  the  Spanish  Constitu- 
|JK>9aiist8 : 1  h%ve  seen  them  on  the  pinnacle  of  pros- 
pcsrity ;  I  have  seen  them  in  the  depths  of  misfortune. 
When  compdled  to  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  sorrow 

^Bi^  distress,  their  views  are  temperate,  their  charity 
jfrnivexsal :  they  then  acknowledge  the  value  of  an 

.  endowed  church ;  thqr  are  impressed  with  the  im- 
menae  advantages  resulting  from  a  second  chamber; 

;  andti  in  a  troly  Christian  frame  of  mind,  only  wish  for 
the  establishment  of  some  elementary  Briiwaples  of 


^^  person,  iwji  iin4isjwtl)c4  SWyf?P^^  ?C'|>wTP«rt3ri 
yet  when  t^  cloud  has  paBoed  9W]a]r»,fwiLdi  thftrevolm* 

tipnsp-y  fortvine& havebecomct f4u9ip)iv^wtbe mof^e^ 

ratip9  of  adreisity,  and  the  r^pentapc^pf  .biwl^tiffi| 

arj^  ^ua)ly  forgotten:  and  perhdEip9ino  parij  ij\ 

modern  times  has  entertained  more  iiB|u:acticabla 

views,  or  waded  through  a  deeper  sea  of ,  j^iilt  thai^ 

the  truly  misnamed  Liberal  party  of  Spain.  ^  .^ 

.  ''1  never  indulged  in  the  ho|)e/'  he  said*  ^'^^lat 

your  government  would  interfere  to  prevent  the 

Fi^ench  invasion ;  it  is  not  consonant  with  Britiiili 

Interests  that  Spain  should  possess  an  energetic  ^g^^ 

•  •  •  •    ' 

vernment."  How  far  the  establishment  of  a  vigorpna 
gppiremn^eut  in  Spain  would  be  favourable  to  the 
generfd  interests  of  Great  Britain  is  no  easy  mattoi 
to  determine ;  but  never  Was  a  sounder  policy  adoptec| 
by  any  administration  than  that  which  practical^ 
directed  the  councils  of  this  country  in  1823^.  with 
reference  to  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French 
armies.  Happy  it  was  indeed  for  the  welfiftre  of  the 
British  people^  and  for  the  universal  interests  of 
£lur6pe^  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown  were  not 
goaded  by  the  exaggerations  of  the  press,  and  by. 

the  clamour  of  an  ill-judging  portion  of  the  country* 

.  ■  •  *         » 

into  a  war  with  France  &r  the  sake  of  a  system  e:|e-' 
crated  by  a  great  majority  of  the  %)anish  people,  aa4 
incompatible  with  th^  tranquil  existence  of.  anjL 
l^i^ropeai^  monarchy*       •  .     i   . ,  ^ 

.On  thQ  Mowing  day  I  emharhi^  with  Glsmgnt* 


ill  «&  opliti'Bto^  Aid  %tts  Vowed"  across  the  water  tJ 
FVrrdI:'  We  entered  a  harrow  arm  of  tlie  sea,  and 
<mlail9&ig  aSltiipH  our  letters  to  the  Consul,  who 
introduced  us  to 'the  iQbvemor,  all  infirm  old  man. 
Ke  rec^red  us  courteously,  and  asked  me  many 
qne^ons  respeetrng'ihe  actual  state  of  Lisbon,  the 
number  and  disposition  of  the  troops^  and  the  inten- 
tidns  of  llie  British  government  with  which  I  was 
wholly  unacquainted.  My  answers  were  fortunately 
guarded,  fer,  in  fact,  they  were  carefully  recorded, 
aira  any  mdiscreet  expression  would  certainly  hav^ 
i^^en  afterwards  brought  up  in  judgment  against  ijle. 
Wlicfh  I  praised  the  fine,  pure  climate  of  Spain,  he 
answered  briefly,  but  those  few  words  implied  a 
nKmraful  consciousness  of  her  powerless  state.  AV 
Aough  he  pressed  me  to  spend  the  day  in  his  house,* 
t  hftre  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  suspected  my 
rbtentions  in  visiting  Ferrol,  and  recommended  the 
ttfiitrary  measures  which  were  afterwards  adopted 
agamst  me. 

'^'In  the  evening  we  explored  the  arsenal  and  tli^ 
adckya^ds.  The  rooms  were  excellent  in  which  the 
roasts  and  cables  were  made;  the  apartments  devoted 
ib'the  carpenters,  smiths,  and  various  workmen  en\-[ 
ployed  in  the  construction  of  ships  were  also  admira- 
Mf  adapted  td  their  respective  purposes.  But  all 
difeikHv!:^ietertc!9;  and  on  the  spot  where  forty  years 
ifg^,  dbveiftf '^flibusattd*  workmen  were  activity  en- 
gaged, none  are  at  present  regularly;  and^inii  &W 

finished,  from  the  want  of  funds  to  complete  them. 

o3 
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I  fifnw  the  blocks  and  eables  intended  fbr  their  use, 
aiHl  considering  the  little  practice  of  the  workmen, 
was  surprised  to  find  them  so  well  made.  My  guide 
assured  me  that  he  remembered  forty  men^ef-war, 
which  averaged  eighty  guns,  lying  in  the  deep  and 
spacious  basin ;  but  when  I  visited  the  harbour*  there 
was  not  even  a  solitary  frigate,  if  we  except  the  two 
that  were  unfinished. 

.  What  singular  reflections  do  these  facts  suggest  \ 
How  forcibly  does  Ferrol,  in  its  present  state,  im- 
press the  mind  with  the  complete  decay  of  E^)aaith 
resources!  In  what  striking  colours  does  it  show  the 
virtual  extinction  of  that  power  within  the  limita  ef 
whose  empire  the  sun  never  set!  That  deserted 
bil^in,  those  gigantic  but  untenanted  apartmeots, 
erected  at  an  enormous  expense,  but  now  crumbling 
into  ruin>  not  only  prove  the  inability  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  conduct  operations  on  their  former  scale»  hut 
even  to  keep  the  mighty  structure  in  repair. 

I  quitted  Clements  with  regret ;  he  returned  to 
Corunna,  intending  to  continue  his  voyage  to  LiifdK)n 
by  the  Duke  of  York.  Here  I  finally  renounced  all 
intention  of  visiting  Oijon,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of 
Asturias,  and  set  ofi*  for  Lugo. 

The  inquiries  which  I  then  made  about  Gijon  con- 
tributed to  strengthen  the  suspicions  which,  it  after- 
wards appeared,  were  at  this  time  entertained  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  respecting  the  objects  of  niy 
journey.  To  them  I  could  not  offer  any  explanation 
of  my  motive  in  desiring  to  deviate  so  far  frbm  tfay 
general  Une  of  route  to  visit  an  unimportant  seaport; 


Md  I  reliietently  inform  the  leaderof  Ike  feM  ewas^> 
aa  othmwise  he  would  hardly  comprehend  the.tequeL 
And  m%ht  impntd  to  me  an  overwhelming  h)ve  of 
naelco«3  enterpiise.  Tkefact  is,  thai'Gijon  was.pain- 
hiky  assoeiated  with  raj  earliest  impressions. 

When  I  was  tpnte  a  didd»  my  uAcle,  Captain 
H-*.^,  sailed  for  Spain*  not  in  Ins  naval  capacity, 
but  as  an  individttal  anxious  to  behold  that  great 
daspt^  of  patriotio  feeling  whidi  was  then  fixing  the 
attention  of  £nr<^  on  the  Peninsula.  He  qnittid 
England,  but  never  returned  again.  His  voyage  was 
pros})erou8,  and  he  reached  the  Spanish  coast  in 
si^ty,  but  was  unexpectedly  lost  at  the  entrance  of 
the  port  of  Gijon,  in  the  sight  of  numerous  sfkc- 
tators,  and  while  their  shouts  of  welcome  wetb  ringidg 
in  his  ears.  The  overwhelming  intelligence  df  ^tiiis 
event  was  brought  to  ns  in  the  West  of  England  on 
n  beautiful  sunmier  evening ;  and  though  mereftfaan 
twenty  yean  have  elapsed,  I  still  retain  a  vivid /re- 
t(Aleetion  of  all  the  circumstances  of  thatofrehtful 
day. 

i  was  sitting  by  the  sick  couch  of 


"  All  angel  now,  though  little  lest  than  all 

While  yet  a  pilgrim  in  this  world  helow,**  '    "  ' 

ssfhdnsg  the  captivating  tale  of  Bobin  Hood  f^ud  his 
i^csnry  men  in  the  green  forest,  and  occasionalljj^  look* 
ingout  on  the  jdeer  stalking  amid  thq  high  fern;,ihe 
.  wavipg  woods,  and  the  shadows  leagtl^ing  f^s  the 
sun,  ;w^  lower  in  the  west.  I  recollect  this  childish 
OQ^piktion  being  abruptly  ijfi^m^pted  by,  mydp^^ 
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Father  8  sudden  entrance.  The  deep  despair  whidi 
his  countenance  expressed  in  the  first  moment  of 
poignant  affliction  for  the  loss  of  a  brother  whom  he 
had  loved  in  no  ordinary  degree,  is  still  imprinted  on 
my  mind.  His  emotion  only  fiUad  me  with  terrer 
and  surprise,  for  I  was  then  too  young  to  comprehend 
imrhediately  the  cause  and  extetit  of  his  grief.    ' 

It  so  chanced  that  about  this  time  the  sicy,  tih 
then  unusually  serene,  became  suddenly  overcasjt, 
th/p  wind  arose,  and  a  pitiless  storm  beat  against  ib^ 
windows  as  if  the  hearens  were  changing  in  itym- 
pathy  with  our  altered  feelings. 

-The  nature  of  the  coast  of  Oijon,  its  perilous  bar,  ■ 
atiA  ihie  wild  aea  that  dashed  over  it  on  the  unfor- 
tunate, day  on  which  my  undd  perished,  were  Ibr 
scwrfal-  Months  a  subject  of  earnest  conversation. 
T%l^^  ckcnmsfanccs  were  calculated  to  leave  an 
indtMble  impression  on  the  }'oung  mind ;  time  has 
n^  M^^ioA  them  firom  my  memory,  and  probably 
nevdr  wilL  As  a  diild  I  was  anxious  to  b^ld  the 
sceiM  if  the  catastrophe,  and  even  in  manhood  a 
similar  feeling,  growing  out  of  early  associations,  aiid 
stvonger  Ihan  I  like  even  now  to  confess,  made  me 
wish  io  undertake  a  voyage,  rather  hasardons  at 
that  time  of  the  year,  m  a  little  trading  vessel  io 
Gijdn.  I  was  however  prevented  from  executing 
my  ^purpose  by  a  continuance  of  adverse  wihds ;  but 
my  intention,  though  never  canriefd  into  effect,  pro* 
doced  singular  and' unexpected  results. 
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Curious  Oitiiifi^  of.  ft«  l|jui«an«ft7-DoB  FifUfrp?  MvltdA^^fhr 
tAqthiK  •mfitfid — State  of  Parties  in  Spun— Anecdote  of.  K^Pg 
Fer^nand — Journey  to  Santiago  with  the  Royalist  Volunteers — 
Kinnous' building — Robber  Tales  of  the  Spaniard— Superstitions 
^fli#i^tttqgdea#— TbeKwsolar,  at  Wotf-impellar^A  trkly  foyil' ' 
0am»H3upentiiiaii  of  the  Negio— Ludicrous  dBronfitiwelf  amt> 
Alcalde. 


i.t  'r 


Li(A¥i>'c^.  FeiTol  I  continued  my  joui^ey  tto^iflite 
8oati|fip  .«n4  trarelling  through  ^  oountiy  VrUd*  U^ali^^ 
and.  onljF  pairtiaUy  cultivated,  a^vedrat.I^iiigpoc^mjj 
th^  banning  of  November.  Eindmg,^h«(  l^JM/d 
rcaf hed  the  toiEfn  at  too  lateanhoui^M.thft  d^gg^rr 
obtain  proviBionB,  I  went  to  a  nesjIghbo^iri^S  -^^^<^'A<*^ 
aiid  vas  jEfu]^pUed  with  food  rartheff  reBemUUngfitbaftn 
tap^g  Uke  meat.  The  taverawap  amall.i^iiiQkjrdn 
a^d.^Qwded  with  peasants;  among  whcfmil  MW;? 
i9ftPI  Ukulete^rs,  from  a  particular  distfMfe  1iittb#i-^ 
neighbourhood  oi  Astorga>  caUed;m9ragi«itto9.|rftW'? 
their  ivetyrefflarlmbjie  dre«&  Theywore  thesciUfA/ 
an4  li^rge.  brii^^medhat  of  GhivakousCastilei^lfhitei* 
their  f^U ,  long  drawers  seemed  ta  bespeaik  ^  Moo^n » 
ishu  fxtracti^;  ^ut  some  beliei^e  thi^m-.to  b^^deMi 
scented  from  a  Bqman  eolany> .  and  >.  this  pai4  K)f  -  tb^iTi 
attire  to  be  rather  Bofnan  jthan  ^fe}lP9i^l«)^•^  T^ 
dark  but  glistening  leather^  which  covered  their 
broad  chests  like  a  protecting  breast-plate,  rcsem- 
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bled  armour  partially  stained  with  nist^  and  eOm- 
bined  with  their  hard  and  weather^^beaten  visages  to 
give  them  the  appearance  of  old  feudal  retaiueite. 

I  afterwards  called  on  Don  Felippe  Moredai  the 
Commandant  of  the  town,  and,  during  his  tempo- 
rary absence  on  official  business,  conversed  wiUi  Jliis 
daughter,  a  pleasing  and  intelligent  person.  Though 
youngj  she  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  hdd 
evidently  profited  by  her  obervations.  Near  her 
was  seated  a  lady,  apparently  a  relative^  whose 
countenance  beamed  with  good  humour,  but  she 
gave  no  indications  of  that  cultivated  understand- 
ing which  distinguished  her  companion.  They  weite 
berth  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  1  had  met  certain 
Spabish  refugees  in  the  course  of  my  wandermgs, 
and  if  I  knew  any  particulars  o(  their  fate.  The 
yorung*  lady,  who  had  probably  some  tender  motive 
•for  inquiry,  repeatedly  led  the  conversation  to  the 
stone  point,  but  so  gradually,  and  with  so  much 
gvaoe  and  tact,  that  I  did  not  immediately  suspeet 
that  her  questions  were  dictated  by  any  strmger 
feeling  than  curiosity.  While  she  displayed  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  foreign  countries,  I  was  ofib^i 
amused  by  the  crude  opinions  which  the  elder  lady 
expressed  upon  general  subjects,  and  her  exclama- 
tions of  wonder  on  the  statement  of  very  ordinalry 
facts.  She  exhibited  a  ludicrous  degree  of.  aiAa^- 
ment  vdien  I  alluded  incidentally  to  the  Bntish  Con- 
stitution, as  she  had  never  heard  of  its  existenoe ;  a 
manifestation  of  ignorance  evidently  annoying  to 
my  fair  young  frimid,  whe  checked  her,  but  in  so 
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ligltt  a«d  delieate  a  iDRmier>  ihal  her  reproof  ii«a» 
neitber  pamfal  to  the  persm  who  reccived>  nor  t^ 
the  bjstatider  who  heard  it. 

We  were  joined  at  dinner  bj  her  brother,  a  fine 
jonmf(  officer^  and  afterwards  by  Mnscoso,  who  wal» 
SGiritfter  of  the  Intmor  during  the  revolntion  of 
ISaOt  In  the  evening  we  walked  round  the  walla  of 
the  town :  the  foundations  are  ancient,  but  the  au- 
pcrstraeture  was  hastily  raised  by  Quiroga,  in  1633, 
whto  the  French  troops  were  advancing  upon  Lugo. 

I  returned  to  the  inn  at  a  late  hour,  and  retired 
to  rest.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  I  was  awakened 
by  my  servant,  who  told  me  that  some  officers  c^  the 
police  were  waiting  below  to  accompany  me.  to  the 
Town-haily  where  my  presence  was  required*  Tired 
and  sleepy,  and  gpreatly  disinclined  to  comply  with 
this  ill-timed  invitation,  I  speedily  dismissed  Aa- 
tonio,  and  his  dismissal  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
satellite  of  office  in  proprid  persona.  He  entered 
the  room  descanting  hugely  on  the  groes  indecorum 
of  my  conduct  in  presuming  to  sleep  when,  the 
King's  authorities  were  themselves  deprived  of  sleep 
on  my  account,  and  urged  me  to  rise  as  I  valued  my 
reputation  for  loyalty. 

>Sundry  guarantees  for  my  appearance  on  the  next 
•day  having  been  tendered  and  rejected*  I  had  no 
altfimative ;  so,  following  my  garrulous  disturber*  I 
went  to  the  Town-hall,  where  I  found  the  AuUmo* 
rities  assembled.  I  begged  to  know  their  roaskm 
for  summoniug  me  at  sudi  «n  unusual  hour,  bat 
could  not  obtain  a  direct  answctr;  and  idthoogh 
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thert  ItthgaageHndfeald*  k  fiftnittg?^^        *P  ti6*e^- 
part  of  iny  conauct,  I  ^to  ^iwe'to  <fi8cciver^^^ 
c«iitnstatice8  upon  which'  it  trai'  foutia^,  or  ihfe^ 
point  to  which  it  tended,    it  WasV  however,  eyidetftf 
from  thrir  questions,  that  they  viewed  my  joutney' 
itftdlhat  part  of  the  country  with  uneasiness,- «ittf' 
were  peculiarly  jealous  of  my  communicatidns  witV' 
MtteCDso  and  Moreda.     For  some  time  thej^  ^ite- 
telided  to  find  fault  with  my  passport,  but  wlien  'they 
wiCT"^  fairly  driven  from  a  position  wholly  untenatfle,"^ 
they  pretended  to  be  in  possession  of  facts  which'' 
they  tcftised  to  reveal,  but  which,  according  to  theft 
sidtentents,  folly  authorized  their  proceedings.  ^     ' 

•'After  much  vexatious  discussion,  I  returned  <<J' 
tM6  inn,  accompanied  by  a  young  officer,  who  td-' 
quested'  me  to  breakfast  with  him  on  the  foUowiti^^ 
inorhiiig,land  urged  his  invitation  so  warmly,  that  T' 
could  not  decline  it.  He  was  a  native  of  Andaluslia,' 
ana  fr dm  my  knowledge  of  the  Andalusian  cHa- 
r^^r,'^li'om  the  light  and  boastfol  manner  in  which' 
h^')s(pDke  df  the  immerous  friends  he  would  invite  iO' 
nieet  me,  and  ftt)m  his  evident  connexion  with  th^' 
AutJiorities,  1  have  no  doubt  he  was  perfectly  aware' 
that  circutQstances  would  effectually  prevent  me  from 
pitttia^  his  hospitality  to  the  test. 

^Gti  the  following  morning  I  found  mysetf  placid 
und«r  arrest,  and  unable  to  leave  the  inn,  a  guard 
being  stationed  at  the  door.  In  this  dilemma  V 
write  ia  my  friend  the  Commandant,  requesting 
MtaHb'  obtititt  my  telease,  or,  at  all  events,  to  ac- 
qUkint  me  iJritii  the  liaturc  of  the  charges  ptclferffed' 
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gggfni^  IffP^^giing^.ft  t^e  flame  time  great  indig-. 
n^itipo.,  At  4lie  poiiduct  o$  the  oiTil  authorities  with . 
idiofo.  h^  wa0  ley^fje^tly  at  variam:e ;  for,  indeed*  he 
if)^giat(e4  ^ba^  :P7  communicationa  with  MoacpRQ 
aip4hi|i?ii9fslf  had  precipitated  my  arrest. 

To  anc^  a  cwous  state  of  disorgavization  was  ibtt 
^p^fui^^gpireniment  reduced  in  1827,  that  the  .com- 
ponent members  of  the  local  adminiatrations-wcire 
e|}g^9ged  in  watching  and  counteracting  eac)x.other  at  a . 
tijBDioiqf^eat  general  apprehension^  and  wl^en  thecalm  j 
co-operation  of  the  civil-  authorities  was  pecu^ar}j^, 
requisite.     It  must  be  remembered  that  a.civiL-.^far 
was  theo^  raging  in  Catalonia^  and  had  increaae^  )!q ^ 
SQ  gfeat  an  extent,  that  the  King  had  actuaUj4^^f, 
Madrid,  and,  in  the  hope  of  checking  Hn  progi^ii^ 
had  proceeded  to  Tarragona. 

Jt  SO  happened,  that  when  I  quitted  Spain  in,  }^^c 
t^  Catalans  were  carrying  on  a  deadly  warfare  v^]^^ 
t|ieiT .  goy^nment ;  and  now,  when  I  r^enteredw  th^^: 
kio^om^  after  a  lapse  of  iBve  years,  I  fou9d  tJu^t^, 
mactial  people  engaged  in  another  deaperate  capflk^. 
The,  mode  in  which  the  insurfi:ents  conducted  theil^» 
operations  was  similarin  both  these  arduous  stiuggtes.;, 
bpi.t}iQ  principle,  upon  which  their  opposition  toAe 
g^jfXninent  was  founded,  had  materially  change^.^ 
In  1^2  tibey  enjoyed  the  sympathy  pf  ^Teryge^^eroWf^^ 
n^ndf  f^r  the  motives  whi^h  iropelle^t^he^  ttk  WV^m 
^^f  V^*  »P4  generous :  they  fqugjjjt  ffp;  4^  i^i^.i 
%!f  ^  #  *^^?eI»a^,  for  lai>4ffi«rl«jjC)|f^^g^  ifrlTOp 
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beyliood»  for  priTiIeges  haUowed  bjr  tirobyfixr  riglittt 
udierited  from  their  ancestors :  Hhtir  passionsi  'wexf 
ftifidled  by  the  sight  of  the  rerered  teafehers  ^  theiT 
fiiith  diiveii  from  their  altacs,  homeless  and  hou^ 
kss:  their  arms  were  raised  in  defeivce  of  one  whm 
had  erred,  perhaps,  but  who  was  still  the  represei^ 
tative  of  the  ancient  monarch j — of  that  mighty  ptib 
under  whose  protecting  roof  they  had  grqwii  and 
strengthened*  under  which  their  greatest  spirits  had 
been  reared,  to  which  their  fondest  rccolUctionir 
atiftebed>  and  which  the  spoiler  sought  not  to  refenm, 
not  to  rcqpair,  but  utterly  and  remorselessly  to  de- 
stiioy. 

In  Ihat  great  northern  struggle  of  1822,  Catakmia 
w^nt  fdrth  lion-hearted  against  the  oppressor.  Na- 
Yfarre,  and  Aragon,  and  Biscay  followed  in  her  wake, 
and  thdr  appeal  against  the  misgovernment  of  the 
Gortes  found  an  echo  in  every  loyal  heart,  and  in 
emetj  comer  of  the  kingdom.  But  in  1827  the 
Gatalan  insurgents  were  leagued  together  for  voof 
different  purposes.  Their  leaders  were  impelled  by 
two  motives :  the  first  was  to  increase  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Church,  as  the  only  effectual  barrier  agsdnrt 
tny  future  assumption  of  power  by  the  Constitution- 
aliats;  and  this  object  many  of  them  proposed  to 
effect  by  re-establishing  the  Inquisition,  and  by 
annzng  it  with  all  the  powers  it  possessed  in  the 
most  dismal  period  of  ^aniah  history.  Their  policy 
wfias  m  this  respect  mistaken  ;  for  had  they  succeeded 
in  restoring  atid  rendering  that  tribunal  ao  offstf»' 
sive  engine  of  government,,  such  a  measure  would 
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fauFf)  "crDoledl  ^eat  dboontotit  in  tlia  towns,  and  fta^ 
prmpitated  the  faiU  of  tka  existing  inslitations :  tlio 
reatomikmof  the  Inqniflition^  altered  and  improred^ 
w-  as  lo  meet  tke  improved  spirit,  and  the  mort 
fasmane  policy  of  the  present  day,  might  have  been 
aiproceeding  neither  imwise  nor  unpopular ;  but  the 
]aqwsitsoD»  the  whole  Inquisition,  and  nothing  boi 
kba  Inquisition,  restoied  in  its  aneient  qiirit,  and 
tadiilas  aiBcient  rigour,  could  only  fasYe  been  mran* 
tfluied  by  a  system  of  vigilant  persecution,  wfaidi 
WDsdd  have  ultimately  recoiled  on  their  own  heads» 

To  this  desire  of  increasing  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Church  was  added  an  ungovernable  thirst  of  veti« 
geattce,  produced  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Cot tes 
during  their  day  of  power ;  and,  considered  in  this 
Ught,  the  second  Catalan  insurrection  itiay  be  truly 
sAid  to  have  resulted  from  the  first  That  dreadful 
cofluaotion,  the  great  northern  revolt  of  1822^  Ul 
wihidi  eighty  thousand  persons  are  said  to  faava 
perished  in  the  field  and  on  the  scaiEDld,  had  left 
inextinguishable  feuds,  and  injuries  that  could  only 
her  appeased  by  blood.  During  that  struggle  deeds 
had  been  done  which  could  not  be  forgotten,  crimes 
had  been  committed  by  the  Constttutionalists  which 
fiDuldnotbefbrgiven.  Prisoners  had  been  ihuightered 
after  the  fight  was  over ;  and  peaceful  cavfliana, 
dhigged  from  ^ir  homes^  had  been  butchered  widt* 
oat  a  ftNrm  of  trial,  for  no  specific  offence^  but  scdriy 
because  tfaey  entertained  <^inions  hostild  to  the 
ral&9gpMtyt  TheyfiiU,  but  iSriling  they  bequeathed 
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tO;t))^ic  kiBwaieii  i^  kgiiid|r  of  Jbatfed  bnd  ^tcvchige}  hoi 
llkpty-  to  be  neglected. by  tke  fievy  Oatakw. 
/  .fTbfise  motiveflk  iiifliienced  the  leiEtders  of  the  insiii^ 
lection. of  1827,  while  the  misjudging  diowdthat 
miUed  joimd  their  standard  believed  Kmg  EevdiMiiid 
to  be  still  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  their  foaraier 
manues'»^4ha4  Constitutional  ftction,  so  noteriottsly 
hostile  to  the  Monarchy  and  the  GhmidL  To  the 
m^rpwe  of  his  mutinous  subjects  he  appeared  among 
iimm,  he  spoke,  ''  Et  dieio  citius  tundda  aqucra 
pUkfcU.''  His  presence  restored  a  deluded  people  ^o 
tb^ir  rlost  allegiance  ^  and  that  insurrection,  which 
h^d^  baffled  aU  the  efforts  of  the  govommait,  which 
hl^berngP^aduaUy  extending,  and  at  length  threat** 
^ned<tOi  eevantlae  the  whole  kingdom,  was  at  omce 
i^dTCOYDpletely  idiesipated :  the  astonished  peasants, 
d^^ppifenuig )  that  they  had  acted  in  opposition  tor 
i)^  ^Q^^tfiign'U  will*  forsook  their  leaders,  aban- 
4o|ledkdven  their  ^priests,  and  came  in  crowds  to  the 
pis^sf^nptr  jsonfesfidng  their  error,  and  imploring  the- 
sp^Al  ^lenieniiy. 

•\.  y^hCAil  w««f  arretted  at  Lugo,  in  1827,  this,  the 
si^q4iA>^ti'veet«on,  was  at  its  height,  and  the  issue 
Etna  4wbtfttl.  But  though  the  civil  war  was  confined 
tii>! 'tho.  ieastlern  provinoes,  a  secret  struggle  was  at 
il|0^ip<^rti9d'  earned  on  throughout  Spain  between  the 
fmti^f^  df  the  ibetaal  ministry  andthotowhastrove' 
to  establish  a  more  rigorous  and  intolerant  ^y&tem« 
T^^)inAnrgents  ^were  called  C6rU$ts,  because,  they 
ptpfe^ed  the  prinei|>les  attribntedi  I  beUeve  «inj  ostly. 
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to  Don  €Mkb,.tii&  Ktii^fi  4imtlier,  trliMd  aldvatiod 
to  the  throoe^  how«ter  irvegular  the  mode  bjr  wlaeli 
itttint>tfaea.-hav6'b^ea  effeoted,  was  still  desired' by 
the  lUfaci^Bo jidist  ftetion^  as  the  readiest  means  of 
obtoiiinny.  a  :goviBffBmeiit  more  congenial  to  dieiv 
vtevB*^  ^ 

.  Bot '  .there  weie  taasay  persons  belotiging  to  ib» 
pmvmtisl  adminiBtratioiis  who  disclaimed  any  oon^ 
mion  with  the  insurgents,  yet  were  clamorous  fte* 
tfaeadoption of  coereiTe  measures  against  all  persomr 
sitqpeoted  of  any  Constitutional  tendency.  They^ 
adrocated  this  policy,  because  they  thought  the 
eventual  success  of  the  CarHsts  probable,  and-  £^1^ 
mose  because  they  detested  their  temperate  dot^ 
leikgues,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  ^  remnatits^'df' 
the  Constitutmnal  party,  and  were  consequently 
anxknis  to  exclude  from  any  share  in  the  go^f^tn^' 
menL  Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  which  the^ 
pK^afled  among  the  authorities  of  Lugo,  aftd  sueh^' 
stmggle»  unseen  but  violent,  secretly  divided  ofll^t 
men  over  all  those  parts  of  the  kingdom  whkh  wejr^ 
not  convulsed  by  open  war.  The  Cotrnnaiidant'  of 
iMgo,  Don  Felippe  Moreda,  was  a  man  of  htgh  )fi>^ 
nour^  siaeeiefy  attached  to  his  royal  master;  bt# 
ovene  to  inten^erate  measures,  while  the  eivil'  tuS^ 
tiiMitiee< were  secretly  favourable  to  theultra*Bo^«|J 
ist  party#  and  therefore  regarded  him  wi&  jealoUsy' 
anddidike. 

It  was  Cttribus'to  observe  how  compktely  th^  CoS^ 
stitmionaUsts-ap^eked  to  ^  fytgMmi  in:  the«t^1ig4 
gle  then  maintained  between  the  different  Boyalist 
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faotioiis.  To  me^  who  had  66cn,  flre  yeats  befb^e,  th^ 
dexrioerAtic  principle  triumpfaittit  throoghGut  Spain^ 
the  CrowQ  shorn  of  its  privileges  and  esdstitig  only 
by  sufferance^  the  gigantic  power  of  the  Chufch  sub^ 
verted,  and  the  landmarks  of  ages  swept  aiM^,  it 
seined  indeed  extraordinary  that  such  a  toi#ent 
should  have  so  completely  subsided,  and  have  left 
no  traces  of  its  desolating  course.  The  distinctive 
qypellations  of  the  various  parties,  which  served  as 
watchwords  in  the  excited  days  of  the  revolotionasy 
rule,  had  not  only  lost  the  powerful  spell  which  tJie^ 
once  exercised  over  the  minds  of  their  adherents,  but 
were  almost  obliterated. 

On  my  return  to  Spain  I  had  a  new  vocabulary  to 
learn,  and  to  become  acquainted  with  interests  that 
a  Ibw  years  before  had  not  an  existence.  The  Fae^ 
tiososy  the  Serviles,  the  Communeros,  and  the  Des* 
bMtiisados^  names  once  fraught  with  hope  and  tenor 
to  their  respective  friends  and  enemies^  were  now 
swallowed  up  in  the  all-absorbing  distinctions  of 
Fernandistas  and  CarUstas.  But  although  the  pmb*^ 
lie  attention  was  rivetted  on  the  combatants  who  thea 
filled  the  arena,  the  actors  in  the  late  tragedy  were 
not  quiescent ;  for  the  Constitutionalists  still  main* 
tained  communications  with  their  exiled  frienda  in 
FSutugal,  who  were  watdiing  the  tide  of  events,  and 
only  uroiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  descend 
on  the  coast  of  Oallicia ;  nor  were  the  aiithoritias 
fiegfardless  of  their  machinations,  for  they  kept  a 
steady  eye  upon  their  slightest  movements. 

The  Spanish  Constttuttonalists  spoke  of  their  ae- 
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lOal  «itilNktiom  in  tiie  most  despondmg  terms.  A  man 
oC  rank  as&iured  me  that  arrests  had  been  lately  of 
such  frequent  ooeurrence,  that  he  breathed  his  na- 
tihre  0xr  in  fear  and  trembling.  "  We  now  pray/' 
he  said*  "  that  OalUcia  may  become  inoorporated 
iviih  PortugaL''  The  violence  *of  party  aninuxdiy 
must  have  been  great,  indeed,  which  could  have 
excited,  in  the  mind  of  a  Spaniard,  sentiments  so 
little  eoBgenial  to  Spanish  pride.  The  Constittt*- 
tionalists  were  prepared  to  renounce  every  long* 
cherished  feeling  of  national  antipathy,  were  wiUimg 
to  be  separated  from  a  great  and  ancient  monarchy, 
to  lose  a  great  and  glorious  name,  and  become 
ealgeet  to  a  minor  and  comparatively  insignificant 
itiite,  soldy,  as  he  said,  to  participate  in  the  advauf 
tages  resulting  from  a  Constitution  eminently  ads* 
ioeratic  in  its  elements.  Yet  these  are  the  men 
who,  in  1823>  rushed  upon  a  war  that  tenniBaied 
tfieir  political  existence,  because  they  would  not 
sulmiit  to  the  tyranny  of  a  second  Chamber.  .  The 
Constitutionalists  did  not,  however,  attribute  to  the 
King,  personally,  any  acts  of  individuid  oppresmon, 
but  to  a  party,  at  one  time  stronger  than  the  throne 


'  Perhaps  the  wisest  man  could  not  have  steered 
through  the  sea  of  troubles,  upon  which  Ferdinand 
was  thsn  embarked,  without  incurring  much  cen^ 
sure,  and  falling  into  many  apparent  errors.  FcDr» 
while  the  Constitutionalista  w^e  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  incidents  favourable  to  their 
caoa^  a  powerful  fibction,  in  the  country  and  in  the 
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government,  were  extremely  irritated  by  hift  reluc- 
tance to  adopt  the  views  of  the  ultra-Boyalifit  ftirtj* 
He  refused  to  remove  from  offices  of  trust  maay 
moderate  men  in  whose  personal  attachment  he  had 
reason  to  confide,  and  even  retained  some  io^i^- 
duals  who  had  not  been  indisposed  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. At  that  perilous  crisis,  the  period  duria^ 
which  my  Gallician  expedition  was  undertaken,  ha 
showed  a  degree  of  moral  courage  which  his  previous 
actions  would  not  have  led  us  to  expect ;  and  terr 
minated  the  insurrection,  by  proceeding  in  person 
into  the  heart  of  the  disturbed  districts:  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  frequent  and  unnecessarily  cruel 
executions  succeeded  and  disgraced  his  triumphs, 
and  that  many  victims  of  an  honourable,  though 
nistakea  loyalty,  who  might  well  have  been  spareC^ 
wtste  doomed  to  expiate  with  their  lives  the  penalty 
of  their  delusion.  As  I  am  speaking  of  Eong  Fer* 
diaaad  I  will  allude  to  the  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  I  first  saw  him,  some  years  be^ 
fore  the  period  to  which  I  am  now  adverting. 
Travelling,  in  the  autumn  of  1821,  with  my  friend* 

and  now  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  P ,  we  axrived 

at  the  inn  adjoining  the  Escurial.  My  readers  may 
perhaps  recollect  that  the  Spanish  Bevolution  oc- 
curred, in  1820,  and  that  during  the  years  18S1« 
1822,  and  indeed  until  the  occupation  of  the  terri- 
tory by  the  French  armies  in  1823,  the  country  was 
disUracted  by  civil  dissensions.  At  the  period  of 
our  arrival  at  the  Escurial,  the  pc^ular  p^rty  wm 
completely  triumphant ;  the  Cortes,  imbued  wkh  a 
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wry'd^moiSrtttic  spirit,  was  hurried  into  tlie  wordt 
fi6EceaB6S'  by  a  party  still  more  unscrupulous ;  tBe 
KNilnlity  were  degraded  and  their  property  plun- 
dered; the  priesthood  were  persecuted  ;  the  power 
of  the  Crown  was  not  curtailed,  but  annihilated,  and 
tile  person  of  the  King  insulted.  The  great  north- 
em  i^volt  in  favour  of  the  Crown  had  not  yet 
broken  out,  but  the  exasperation  of  feeling  through- 
Oat' the  disaffected  provinces  was  extreme ;  the  Koy- 
aists  were  everywhere  in  a  state  of  active  though 
secret  preparation  for  the  approaching  contest,  and 
iRtB  olily  waiting  for  the  countenance  of  foreign 
powers  to  commence  the  struggle.  The  French 
troops  were  at  that  time  ranged  along  the  Pyrcnean 
lirontier,  ostensibly  to  protect  the  French  province^ 
flfotft  the  yellow  fever,  then  ravaging  Barcelona,  but 
rtsiBj  to  control  the  progress  of  a  revolution,  which* 
had  become  altogether  incompatible  with  the  safety, 
or-  even  the  existence  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty:  At 
that  critical  moment  every  heart  in  the  court  circle 
indulged  the  hope  of  French  assistance,  and  every 
loyal  eye  was  turned  to  France. 

'  Soon  after  our  arrival  at  the  Escurial,  We  hais- ' 
tsned  to  see  the  palace,  which  was  shown  us  by  a 
valet,  and,  as  we  were  afterwards  informed,  the  most 
eeivfidfential  sertrant  of  the  Eling.  As  we  were  leav- 
ing" ilie  peilace,  he  teked  us  it  we  wished  to  be  ^re- 
sested  to  Ms  Majesty.  We  said  in  answer,  we  ' 
hlppeil  to  have  dxat  honour  at  Madrid^  where  tlie 
Biitibh^BfiiniBlerwas  then  residihg,  and  where  "we 
inlendodi  to  remain  some  time;    He  repli^dv  that  if 

VOL.  I.  H 
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we  desired  to  see  tlie  King,  his  Majesty  would  dis- 
pense with  the  established  etiquette,  and  he  would 
call  at  the  inn  at  ten  o*clock  in  the  evening,  and 
conduct  us  to  the  palace.  We  were  naturally  sur- 
prised, but  as  he  seemed  sure  of  his  ground*  we  no 
longer  declined  a  proposition  so  little  in  accordanci 
with  the  forms  that  generally  surround  a  court,  and 
which  were,  moreover,  peculiarly  strict  at  the  Spa- 
nish  palace.  In  the  evening  he  called  at  the  inn,  at 
the  hour  agreed  on,  and  told  us  that  two  of  tbe 
ministers  had  arrived  from  Madrid,  bringing  his 
Majesty  the  very  alarming  intelligence  of  a  revoU 
just  broken  out  at  Seville  and  Cadiz,  at  the  inatiga- 
lion  of  the  republican  party ;  the  King  was  conse- 
quently engaged,  and  our  presentation  must  be 
postponed  till  the  following  morning.  Accordingly 
he  appeared  the  next  day  and  accompanied  ua  to 
the  palaee ;  having  conducted  ub  into  a  large  apart- 
ment, he  departed,  saying  that  he  would  inform  the 
King  of  our  arrival. 

-  The  Eang  was  in  an  inner  room  communicating 
with  the  apartment  in  which  we  were  left,  and 
through  which  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
court  were  continually  passing  and  repassing.  As 
fiff  as  we  could  judge,  the  confusion  produced  in  the 
palace  by  the  intelligence  just  received  was  extreme^ 
and  an  expression  of  thought  and  anxiety  overemt 
every  race.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  general  unea- 
ainess,  several  persons,  perc^ving  we  were  strangeiv, 
paused  for  a  moment  as  they  passed  through  the 
room  and  addressed  us,  obviously  fiK)m  a  sense  of 
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poUtene«&    At  Iragtb.  two  geBdemen  enteriog  the 
apartment  drew  near  ufl»  and  the  tallest  made  some 
general  observations.     I  remember  refdying,  civilly 
no  doub^  but  ]>erliaps  a  little  carelessly,  and  asking 
soma  question  in  retum»  when  I  observed  an  ex-* 
pression  of  surprise  pass  over  the  face  of  the  indi^ 
vidual  whom  I  addressed,  such  as  might  be  peroep* 
tible  on  the  countenance  of  a  well-bred  man,  at  tlM 
hkfraction  of  some  established  conventional  formi 
This  attracted  my  attention.    I  looked  more  steads 
fastly  at  him,  and  remembering  a  picture  which  I 
had  been  contemplating  only  the  day  beibre  in  one 
of  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  I  recognised  the 
King:  the  features  were  the  same,  the  expression 
was  the  same — I  had  no  doubt.     I  instandy  bent 
tlie  knee  according  to  the  Spanish  fashion ;  the  King 
pefoeived  my  previous    mistake,    goodhumouredlv 
a^tinued  tl^  Lremation  for  sol  minutes,  and 
then  departed  with  the  Marquis  de >  the  major- 
domo  of  the  palace. 

Thus  ended  this  singular  interview.  I  cannot 
but  suppose  that  in  consequence  of  our  arrival  ai 
the  Escurial  direct  from  Paris,  and  before  we  had 
visited  Madrid^  a  suspicion  was  excited  in  the  mind 
of  the  King's  valet  that  we  were  secret  but  acore- 
dited  organs  of  that  French  party,  with  which  the 
Spanirfi  Boyalists  and  the  King  himself  were  then 
in  active  and  constant  communication.  Perhaps, 
9i0Q,  eome  expressions  of  our  sympathy  with  the 
Htyal  embarrassments  may  have  strengthened  this 
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nation.  Motives,  loo,  were  quickly  imputed ;  for 
at  that  disturbed  period  few  persons,  if  any,  tra- 
velled for  their  amusement,  and  during  the  time  we 
then  passed  in  Spain  I  do  not  remember  having 
met  a  single  person  journeying  through  the  country, 
uninfluenced  by  private  or  political  business. 

Nor  was  this  supposition,  if  really  entertained, 
improbable,  as  the  course  we  undesignedly  pursued 
would  have  been  unquestionably  adopted  by  any 
Royalist  agent,  for  the  Escurial  was  at  that  time 
the  very  centre  and  focus  of  Boyalist  intrigue ;  and 
to  its  friendly  shades  the  court  retired  from  the  dan- 
gerous observation  of  Madrid,  to  receive  its  secret 
communications  and  pursue  its  schemes  of  liberation 
from  the  tyrannous  bondage  of  the  Cortes,  undis- 
covered and  uninterrupted.  We  were  afterwards 
saluted  more  than  once  by  signs  of  an  expressive 
nature,  to  which  a  hidden  signification  was  attached, 
and  which  were  then  currently  interchanged  among 
the  adherents  of  the  Royal  cause. 

On  the  day  before  we  left  the  Escurial  we  at- 
tended the  convent  church,  and  heard  the  funeral 
service  magnificently  performed  over  one  of  the 
royal  infants  just  deceased :  the  evening  was  tkst 
closing  as  we  left  the  assembled  crowds  and  passed 
into  the  sacristy ;  there,  while  we  stood  opposite  the 
Perla,  giving  a  last  lingering  look  at  that  exquisite 
production  of  Italian  art,  two  gentlemen  approached 
us,  one  of  whom,  separating  from  his  companion, 
passed  close  to  us  and  said,  in  a  low  but  clear  voice. 
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"  Vive  le  Roi."  He  paiised  for  a  moment,  appa* 
rently  iii  expectation  of  the  answering  watchword, 
but  as  we  remained  silent  he  rapidly  withdrew. 

The  magnificence  rather  than  the  beauty  of  th^ 
Escurial  palace,  the  splendour  of  the  Escurial  con- 
vent, the  cruel  uncertainty  of  the  King  s  position, 
our  own  singidar  recognition  of  that  monarchi  th^ 
mystery  which  hung  over  the  court,  and  the  myste- 
rious communications  which  seemed  to  be  carrying 
on  in  those  dark  cloisters  and  long  corridors  so 
fitted  for  the  purpose  of  intrigue,  made  a  deep  im* 
ressioh  on  my  mind,  and  I  long  remembered  with 
interest  our  visit  to  the  EscuriaL 

A  short  time  afterwards  I  was  presented  in  a  more 
formal  manner  to  the  King  and  Queen.  The  Queen 
was  just  of  age,  having  on  that  very  day  accom- 
plished her  eighteenth  year,  on  which  account  it  was 
kept  with  great  state  at  court :  it  was  then,  how- 
ever, no  time  for  pomp;  events  were  critical,  the 
republican  insurrections  of  Cadiz  and  Seville  were 
unsubdued;  the  Queen  was  reviled,  and  the  King 
denounced  in  the  public  journals  as  a  traitor  to  the 
state:  in  short,  the  democrats  were  faithfully  fol- 
lowing the  march  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the 
leaat  apprehensive  began  to  anticipate  a  similar 
omsummation  of  the  royal  griefs. 

That  anniversary  of  her  birth,  a  day  which,  in  the 
palaces  of  kings,  is  generally  ushered  in  with  every 
demonstration  of  popcdar  joy,  was  productive  of  ho 
pleasure  to  the  youthfiil  Queen :  upon  that  occasion 
DO.  gratulating  songs  were  presented  to  her,  accord- 
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iHg  to  the  fashidn  of  the  land,  but  tlie  fierce  Tra- 
galtc,  breathing  a  deadly  hate  to  royalty  in  every 
Une,  wa»  sung  by  hostile  voices  almost  under  the 
palace  urindowB ;  she  was  evidently  much  alarmed 
at  the  lowering  aspect  of  affairs^  and  could  scarcely 
testrain  her  tears  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
court* 

I  was  struck  by  the  alteration  which  had  taken 
pldce  in  her  appearance ;  but  three  weeks  before  I 
had  seen  her  in  the  garden  of  the  Escurial  feeding 
«ottie  gold  fish  in  a  little  pond,  and  afterwards  as- 
cmding  a  tower  and  counting  the  steps  with  the 
light-hearted  playfulness  of  a  girl  She  was  rather 
pretty,  and  very  interesting ;  extremely  devout,  and 
mudb  beloved  by  those  around  her ;  taken  from  her 
Saxon  home,  to  which  she  was  passionately  attached, 
the  destined  bride  of  the  King  of  Spain,  instead  of 
the  peacefiil  pomp  and  universal  homage  which  she 
had  been  led  to  expect,  in  a  land  once  renowned  fbr 
the*  loyalty  of  its  citizens  and  the  gallantry  of  its 
nobles,  she  found  on  her  arrival  at  Madrid  the  storms 
of  civil  war  darkening  around  a  throne,  endangered 
*  by  the  progressive  usurpations  of  the  Cortes,  and 
eatposed  to  the  insults  of  a  demOralieed  populace. 

During  those  days  of  revolutionary  agitation,  she 
is  said  to  have  spent  many  weary  hours,  bewailing 
UbiB  departed  pleasures' of  her  German  youth,  and 
anticipating  with  a  heavy  heart  the  terrors  of  the 
time  to  come ;  but  her  afBictions,  though  great,  Were 
^  brief,  and  she  is  now,  and  has  long  been,  in  that 
peaceful  region,  ''where  the    wicked  cease  fhim 
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toovblingf  and  the  weary  are  at  rest."  Had*  t)ie  4]fe 
ef  this  mtereaiiiig  Queen  been  pToloiiged»  Spm 
woohl  probably  have  been  spared  a  host  of  calaBnitae& 

Since  my  visit  to  the  Escurial,  how  many  changes 
have  occnrred !  £ing  Ferdinand  and  his  youthftil 
Consc^  are  no  more ;  the  Brother>  who  then  graced 
the  court,  is  now  an  exile  straggling  for  his  throne. 
The  chivalrous  Eroles>  the  life  and  soul  and  leader 
of  the  Boyal  cause,  is  numbered  with  the  dead.  The 
brave  O'Donnel  has  been  butchered  in  cold  blood, 
and  his  body  horribly  mutilated  by  the  unpunished 
adherents  of  Mina  and  the  present  Queen ;  Biego, 
then  the  idol  of  the  ^anish  populace,  at  whose  ap- 
proach the  incessant  shout  was  raised,  and  over 
whose  triumphant  march  the  choicest  flowers  of  the 
year  were  strewed,  has  died  upon  a  Spanish  scafibld. 
The  Empecinado,  who  shared  his  crimes  or  glories, 
---which  yon  will, — ^has  shared  his  fate ;  Torrijos  has 
met  the  bloody  death  he  so  relentlessly  administered ; 
and  Minm  a  murderer  upon  system,  though  still  alive, 
is  sinking  to  the  grave  oppressed  with  disease  and 
iufiwny. 

But  to  my  narrative — I  remained  a  prisoner  in  my 
apartment  at  the  inn  at  Lugo  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
sAemoon,  when  I  received  an  intimation  from  the 
authorities^  that  they  intended  to  send  me  to  Sant« 
iHgOj  the  capital  of  Gallicia,  and  expected  me  to  com- 
ipenee  my  journey  to  that  city  within  an  hour. 
Accordingly,  at  four  o'clodk,  sixBoyalists  Volunteers, 
eoBsisting  o(  four  foot-soldiers  and  a  serjeant  and 
corporal  mounted,  arrived  at  the  inn.    After  a  warm 
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and  ineffectual  paper-war  with  the  authorities,  I 
turned  my  horse's  head  to  Santiago,  and  left  Lugo 
under  the  escort  of  this  trusty  band.  Besides  the 
indignation  naturally  excited  in  my  mind  by  this  ex- 
traordinary proceeding,  the  personal  inconvenience 
was  extremely  great,  as  I  had  intended  to  visit 
Orense,  and,  re-entering  Portugal  by  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  explore  those  parts  of  the  Trazos 
Montcs  which  I  had  not  yet  seen. 

Santiago  lay  in  a  direction  precisely  opposite  to 
Orense.  and  as  I  had  already  spent  some  days  in  that 
city,  it  had  not  the  recommendation  of  novelty  to 
counterbalance  the  great  annoyance  arising  from  this 
compulsory  change  of  route.  The  soldiers  were 
attired  in  the  light-blue  uniform  which  then  distin- 
guished the  adherents  of  the  Crown  ;  and  white  tas* 
sels,  considered  the  unfailing  badge  of  a  bianco,  or 
white  man,  hung  from  their  caps.  "  We  are  called 
blancos,  an  epithet  used  to  designate  the  children  of 
pure  faith  and  loyalty,"  said  a  high-spirited  young 
soldier,  one  of  the  most  ardent  Royalists  of  the  band. 
Divers  men  and  mules  followed  in  our  train^  and  thus 
encumbered,  our  progress  was  of  necessity  extremely 
slow,  and  was  moreover  interrupted  by  frequent 
orders  from  the  sergeant  to  halt.  Two  soldiers,  who 
had  evidently  received  injunctions  to  keep  up  with 
ray  horse,  walked  constantly  by  my  side.  Our  route 
lay  across  a  wild  heath  tract,  then  lighted  up  by  the 
last  splendours  of  a  setting  sun. 

We  arrived,  at  a  late  hour,  on  the  confines  of  a 
small  village,  and  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  ruinpua 
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buil  jing,  formerly  belonging  t6  the  government,  but 
now  used  as  a  resting-place  by  the  few  travellers  who 
wandered  over  those  unfrequented  wilds.  We  were 
received  by  its  only  tenant,  an  old  woman,  whom  the 
superstitious  terrors  of  an  earlier  age  would  have  in- 
vested with  the  character  of  a  sorceress ;  for  her  arms 
were  bare  and  withered,  her  visage  wrinkled,  and  she 
was  surrounded  by  an  awful  and  appropriate  number 
of  cats ;  and  indeed  she  was  actually  regarded  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  veneration  and  abhorrence  by 
the  neighbouring  peasants.  The  night  was  dark  and 
bitter,  but  we  dispelled  the  darkness  and  the  cold  by 
heaping  ample  supplies  of  heath  upon  the  fire,  which 
blazed  high,  and,  sending  a  thousand  coruscations 
over  the  huge  rafters,  lit  up  the  gloomy  recesses  of 
the  old  building.  There  were  benches,  but  not  a 
single  chair  or  table  in  the  apartment ;  candles  we 
had  none,  for  the  "Lady  Sorceress"  declared,  that  she 
rose  at  the  break  of  day,  and  retired  to  rest  when  the 
sun  went  down  ;  and  moreover  expected  her  guests 
to  adopt  her  primitive  habits,  for  this,  she  said,  was 
what  God  intended.  "  Or  the  Devil  V  muttered  one 
of  the  soldiers,  aware  of  the  imputations  that  attached 
to  our  antiquated  hostess.  Provisions  we  appeared 
for  a  long  time  to  have  little  prospect  of  obtaining, 
but  at  length,  after  several  foraging  expeditions, 
some  black  broth,  "  horresco  ref evens,''*  was  brought  in 
a  wooden  bowl,  garnished  with  bread  of  the  same 
Tartarean  hue.  The  soldiers,  with  the  delicacy  and 
good-feeling  eminently  characteristic  of  the  lower 
orders  in  Spain,  offered  me  all  the  scanty  provision 
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tiiey  eoutd  procure ;  nor  did  they  appeaf  to  desire 
"iJifit  any  part  (sAiouM  be  reserved  fbr  themselTes^  al- 
though they  must  have  greatly  stood  in  need  of  re- 
freshment, as  they  had  been  marching  from  four  till 
eleven  o*ck>ck  at  night  over  a  ragged  country.  Of 
course  I  divided  eljually  our  little  store^  and  it  was 
l^easant  to  see  the  grateful  feehng  excited  by  this 
trifling  mark  of  consideration.  But  the  candidates 
for  n  share  of  the  supply  were  very  disproportioned 
to  the  amount  in  possession,  so  that  the  process  of 
distribation  became  ludicrous,  and  only  fiilmidied  a 
praetieal  proof  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter. 

Though  most  indignant  with  the  potentates  of 
Lugo/  I  could  not  entertain  any  hostile  feeling 
against  my  travelling  companions,  who  were  free 
from  any  participation  in  the  foolish  acta  of  their  su- 
periors, and  were  merely  their  unwilling  instruments. 
Th^  evidently  believed  that  I  was  guiltless  of  any 
serious  offsnce ;  but  in  spite  of  this  general  impres- 
sion, I  perceived  that  strong  though  short-lived 
suspicions  occasionally  passed  through  their  Minds. 
While  these  feelings  prevailed,  though  still  respect- 
ful in  manner,  their  countenances  were  serious  and 
even  doaded,  and  they  seemed  absorbed  in  thought ; 
for  these  men  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  Boyal 
cause,  and  would  have  looked  with  horror  upcm  any 
jagent  of  the  Constitutionalists. 

Throughout  the  journey  they  tried  to  soften  all 
Uiat  was  disagreeable  in  the  peculiar  state  of  our 
tttutual  relaiions,  and  invariably  treated  me  wilh  re- 
spect Had  their  conductbeendiffecent  my  situation 
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ifonkl  have  been  intolemUe)  forrlMUROg  Foceived 
positive  ii^unctionft  never  to  lose  Bi§ht  of  met  I  was 
90t  ooea8ioiiaUy»  bat  constantly  in  .their  ao^ety.  It 
IB  trae^  they  placed  the  least  possible  restraint  upon 
my  actions,  and  were  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  their  in- 
^linatioQe  to  mine ;  still  they  vfete  scrapulou8ly.exact 
in  the  exeeution  of  their  orders.  If  I  wished  to  in- 
spect any  objecjts  of  curiosity  near  the  places  where 
we  halted^  they  were  always  willing  to  accompany 
mOf  however  fiitigued  they  might  be:  when  I  retired 
'to  my  apartment,  if  the  subdivisions  of  the  miserable 
hovels,  at  which  we  stopped,  deserve  the  name,  I 
was  regularly  attended  by  a  guard;  indeedj  on 
hotsebadc  or  on  foot,  asleep  or  awake,  a  watchful  eye 
was  ever  fixed  upon  me.  No  man,  who  has  not  been 
the  object  of  such  unremitting  vigilance  fin*  some 
days  together,  can  at  all  conceive  the  nervous  smise 
of  moral  oppression  which  it  at  length  induces.  It 
depresses  the  spirits  to  an  extent  not  justified  by  the 
cause,  it  weighs  like  a  nightmare  on  the  mind  «ad 
tortures  it,  as  water  does  the  human  frame,  when 
drop  falls  after  drop  upon  the  same  port,  producing 
irritation  solely  by  its  continuous  action.  When  at 
length  released  from  this  vexatious  thraldom,  I  can 
hardly  express  the  pleasure  of  finding  vayttdf  re- ' 
stored  to  the  enpyment  of  my  solitary  chamber. 

But  I  am  digressing«-^The  soldiers  and  mule- 
teem  were  ranged  on  the  benches  in  our  ruinous 
.abode,  and  I  had  made  a  seat  of  header  for  myself 
wiKhin  tlie  fiseplace  mider  the  huge  diimney*  Ma- 
nuel*'my  Fortogiiese  mttkteer,  was  becoming  re- 
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conciled- to  the  loss  of  his  supper/by  the  oppdrtunity 
it  afforded  him  of  exulting  in  the  superior  comforts 
of  his  own  country ; '  and  he  loudly  declared,  that  he 
had  never  seen  a  land  so  utterly  degraded  as  GaU 
licia,  or  so  evidently  branded  with  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure. I  began  to  fear,  his  national  antipathies 
would  light  up  the  torch  of  discord  among  our 
Spanish  allies;  but  although  his  language  was 
strong,  he  was  probably  aware  of  the  lengths  to  which 
he  could  safely  proceed,  as  I  observed  that  he  averted; 
more  than  once,  their  rising  indignation,  by  a  well- 
timed  and  humorous  .  sally.  My  friend,  who  had 
declared  himself  a  bianco,  was  a  high-spirited  young 
soldier,  eager  in  his  manner,  and  unmeasured  in  his 
expressions;  but  the  corporal  possessed  the  most 
varied  humour  of  the  party.  He  was  an  admirable 
mimic,  and  amused  us  by  a  series  of  lively  observa- 
tions, and  practical  jokes.  Seizing  one  of  our  land* 
lady's,  cats,  he  convulsed  the  circle,  by  making  poor 
pusd  respond  to  his  questions  by  a  wliine  that  was 
mournful  in  its  tone,  or  eager,  or  indifferent,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  his  interrogatory ;  a  feat  which 
he  contrived  by  pressing  the  side  of  the  animal  un-< 
perceived,  upon  which  it  naturally  cried  out,  and  the 
peculiar  intonation  of  that  cry  varied  according  to 
the  suddenness  and  degree  of  the  pressure  applied. 
The  trick  was  cleverly  managed :  it  was  not  criiel,  as 
the  creature  did  not  appear  to  suffer,  and  the  effect 
was  inconceivably  ludicrous.  Yet  beneath  this  wild 
bttfibonery,  a  mine  of  deep  piety  and  enthusiastic 
feeling  lay  concealed  ;  a  disposition  less  apparent  in 
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conversation  than  in  tiie  fervour  of  bis  manner, 
aad  the  prostration  of  spirit  with  which  he  ap- 
proached any  holy  relics.  In  passing  through  the 
convent  of  San  Martin,  he  spoke  rather  in  sad  and 
serious  than  in  bitter  language,  of  the  Constitution- 
alisCs  who  had  violated  the  shrine.  Ths  sergeant; 
sad  leader  of  the  troop,  a  native  of  Castile,  was  im- 
bued witb  all  the  gravity  of  his  country ;  he  was 
eold  and  cautious,  and  said  little;  but  although  he 
appeared  to  observe  minutely  all  that  took  place,  it 
was  not  easy  to  discover,  in  the  hard  lines  of  his  im-« 
moveable  countenance,  either  the  'general  character 
of  the  man,  or  the  impression  produced  on  his  mind 
by  passing  occurrences. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  the  party  closed  round  the 
roaring  fire,  and  the  conversation  became  generalv 
Banditti,  a  subject  of  unfailing  interest  among  the 
lower  classes  in  Spain,  were  first  discussed.  They 
dwelt  upon  the  plaided  Catalan  who,  couched  behind 
some  jutting  rock,  springs  like  a  tiger  on  the 
thoughtless  traveller,  bids  him  give  up  his  gold,  and 
never  bids  him  twice  1  Nor  did  they  forget  the 
Andalusian  bandit^  mounted  on  the  steed  he  calls 
by  some  high  sounding  name  and  loves  with  the 
love  that  other  men  yield  only  to  the  ladies  of  their 
hearts;  an  outlawed  race,  the  genuine  heirs  of  old 
romance,  whose  courteous  bearing  still  lends  reiineh 
ment  to  their  guilty  trade,  and  invests  their  lawless 
acts  with  the  chivalry  of  times  long  past.  Many  a 
tale  of  those  rubber  chiefs  was  told,  many  a  feat  was 
recorded  of  the  Bold  James  of  Val<Hitia>  aa  oxtra-^ 
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ordiBary  vaan,  tbe  mingled  terror  and 

of  his  native  districts  when  I  passed  through  it  in 

1822. 

The  soldiers  now  related  his  exploits  with  a  kind 
of  gloomy  pride^  they  detailed  his  hairbreadth^  and 
aoeording  to  their  account,  miraculous  escapes^  with 
manifest  satisfaction;  and  contrasted  his  deeds  of 
horrible  cruelty  to  the  great»  with  his  unbounded 
generosity  to  the  poor.  In  those  statements  there 
was  much  truth  mixed  up  with  much  romance :  when 
I  was  in  Valentia,  this  powerful  adventurer  paid  the 
taxes  of  at  least  five  villages,  or  small  towns,  lying 
within  the  limits  of  the  mountain  territory,  over  which 
for  years  together  he  held  an  almost  undisputed 
sway ;  the  local  authorities  feared  and  feasted  him, 
and  the  poor  loved  and  obeyed  him  as  their  lawful 
lolDd.  But  the  Spaniards  were  not  allowed  to  engross 
the  conversation;  our  Portuguese  friends  became 
leakKw  of  the  exclusive  attention  excited  by  these 
Evanish  tales,  and  as  they  could  not  match  the 
fiuBDus  James  with  any  native  bandit  of  equal 
prowess,  they  touched  a  deeper  chord,  and  engaged 
the  sympathy  of  their  hearers  by  tales  of  wild  and 
fearful  superstition. 

They  spoke  of  the  distant  Beira,  and  shuddered 
aa  they  named  the  Escolares,  the  dreadful  wolf- 
impellers,  the  lonely  wanderers  €»f  the  mountain, 
the  seihranta  of  the  Prince  of  darkness !  Assuming 
mortal  shapes  and  seated  on  some  lofty  pinnade, 
tbciy  Jiaili  .with  fiendish  joy»  the  snow-storm  gatherittg 
9k  \lmf  feelb:  Uiey  see  it  whiten  all  the  land  and 
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know  thdr  hour  of  Bttengtk  ib  come  I  Sabjeet  to 
flieBi^  but  terriUe  to  all  beside,  the  woItos  assemUe 
at  their  viewless  bidding,  and  obey  the  sign  that 
sonde  them  headlong  on  their  desperate  course. 
Woe  to  the  faafdess  peasant  who  has  waked  the  Ten* 
^;eanoe  of  the  Escolar,  for  k>  1  the  hell-commissioned 
wolf  comes  down  upon  his  fold.  His  trusty  dog, 
that  nerer  shrank  from  mortal  encounter,  copes  not 
wilk  such  unhallowed  strength,  and  quails  beneath 
ihe  supernatural  eye  !  In  yain  his  master  points  the 
vnerring  rifle ;  the  ballet  wiU  not  strike,  or  bounds 
inocuoaB  from  the  charmed  shan.  Flight  is  the 
shepherd's  only  refuge,  destruction  waits  npon  his 
flocks  and  desolation  sits  upon  his  hearth ! 

But  even  in  deeds  like  these,  surpassing  human 
power,  the  Spaniard  would  not  yield  the  palm  of 
merit  to  the  rival  Portuguese,  for  straight  an  Anda«> 
lusian>  jealous  for  his  country's  honour,  told  how  the 
robber-children  of  Eoija,  in  weal  or  woe,  conquering 
or  conquered,  stiU  retained  by  magic  spells  their 
fisted  number  of  thirteen.  Conquered  I — ^when  were 
those  children  of  the  forest  conquered  ?  for  victory 
ewer  them  was  not  success,  defeat  was  not  to  them 
reverse  of  fortune.  They  hurried  to  the  midnight 
encounter,  thirteen  in  number,  stout  men  and  tbue, 
as  ever  wielded  Jobber's  blade  ;  half  died  the  death 
of  nen^  yet  cotmted  when  the  fray  .was  over,  the 
bafsd  was  found  in  undinunished  strength,  and 
thirteen!  maafy  voices  answered  to  their  ohiefiain's 
caHl'  What  then  to  them  was  triumph,  or  repulsb, 
'or-gipretfam^ht^  or  law?   ^Strong  in  the  guardian- 
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shif)  of  powers   unseen,    they    mocked  at  mortal 
might ! 

Amongst  our  party  all  had  heard  of,  none  had 
beheld,  the  infernal  warriors  of  the  wood ;  but  some 
had  seen  the  invulnerable  Trappist*  rushing  to  war 
mounted  upon  his  coal-black  steed ;  high  bearing  in 
one  hand  the  sacred  crucifix,  and  with  the  other 
slaying  at  every  stroke  a  rebel  to  the  Church  and 
Crown,  while  heavenly  troops  unseen  averted  every 
danger  from  his  head,  and  Heaven  itself  directed 
every  blow  he  struck.  They  too  had  felt  the  earth 
quake  like  an  aspen-leaf  beneath  the  iron  tread  of 
that  unequalled  steed ;  whose  charge  no  son  of  man 
had  ever  yet  withstood ;  whose  flight  was  swifter 
than  the  swiftest  arrow ;  whose  step  ne'er  faultcred 
down  the  steepest  precipice ;  whose  eye  sent  forth 
at  night  unnatural  beams  to  guide  his  master 
through  the  deepest  gloom,  yet  lure  his  rash  pur- 
suers to  their  fate  !  Hunger  and  thirst  were  to  that 
famous  horse  unknown;  sleep  never  scaled  his 
watchful  lids ;  and  oft  the  sullen  death-beat  of  his 
hoofs,  distinctly  heard  for  twenty  miles  around,  pal- 
sied the  hostile  sentinel  upon  his  midnight  watch,  for 
sure  he  was  those  dull  dead  echoes  were  the  certain 
harbingers  of  ruin  to  the  camp,  and  well  he  knew,  the 
first  of  that  predestined  host,  who  hears  the  strange 
unearthly  sound,  survives  not  the  approaching  fight. 
It  is  difRcult  to  describe  the  effect  produced  by  these 
wild  tales,  narrated  at  the  dead  of  night  in  a  ruined 

*  A  Guerilla  leader,  renowned  for  hia  extraordinary  exploits  in  the 
great  norihern  insurrection  of  1822. 
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building,  by  the  doubtful  gleams  of  a  flickeriug  firo, 
and  addressed  with  all  the  energy  of  perfect  faith  to 
an  audience  as  implicitly  credulous. 

As  the  real  history  of  the  famous  James^  or  Jaime, 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  state  of  society  and 
manners  prevalent  in  one  of  the  wildest  and  most 
remote  districts  of  Spain,  I  will  again  for  a  moment 
digress^  to  inform  my  readers  of  the  singular  kind  of 
government  which  he  established,  and  for  a  long 
time  maintained,  in  the  district  subject  to  his  autho' 
rity.  When  I  was  in  Jaim6*s  territory,  poor  Jaime 
was,  for  the  moment,  in  a  situation  of  great  difficulty 
and  distress.  He  had  just  declared  for  the  Royal 
cause,  and  the  government  of  the  Cortes  had  in  con- 
sequence dispatched  a  considerable  force  against 
him,  had  driven  him  into  a  mountain,  and  hemmed 
him  in  by  a  cordon  of  troops.  The  deepest  anxiety 
prevailed  in  the  villages  which  practically  acknow- 
ledged his  supremacy,  and  which  for  many  years  had 
considered  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Spain  aa 
secondary  to  that  which  was  owing  to  King  Jaim^. 

In  one  respect,  however,  he  stood  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent position  from  that  in  which  monarchs  are 
generally  placed  with  reference  to  their  subjects- 
He  paid  their  taxes  for  them,  and  they  repaid  him- 
by  secret  co-operation,  an  arrangement  which  by.no. 
means  diminished  their  zeal  in  his  cause.  On  arriv- 
ing at  a  Posada  in  one  of  these  villages,  I  asked  a^ 
young  lad,  who  acted  as  waiter,  whether  JaimQ  was 
altogether  as  bad  as  he  was  represented  to  be. 
'♦  Sefior,"  said  the  boy,  suddenly  turning  round  with 
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t)i&  greiiest  excitement ;  '*  Jaime  is  a  maH' of  spotless 
feUh  and  honour/'  ''  Nay»  Jos^/'  said  his  &ther, 
a  cautious  man,  and  naturally  alarmed  lest  his  son's 
unguarded  seal  should  have  betrayed  his  real  pre- 
possessions to  an  enemy^  ''you  speak  warmly,  as 
you  are  wont  to  do  on  subjects  wholly  indiffisrent  to 
you.  The  Senor  observes  justly,  that  Jaime  is  not 
so  bad  as  he  is  said  to  be." 

We  were  then  in  the  month  of  May,  and  the  night 
had  all  that  heavenly  calmness  which  is  so  bewitching 
in  a  southern  cUme.  As  I  lay  awake,  the  sound  of 
musketry,  produced  by  shots  occasionally  exchanged 
between  the  partisans  of  Jaime  and  the  OoTemment 
troops,  mingled,  strangely  enough^  with  a  serenade 
of  peculiar  sweetness^  which  rose  under  the  windows 
of  some  fair  Spaniard  in  the  same  street.  At  Ori-> 
huela  I  saw  a  player  on  the  guitar,  and  spoke  to  him 
about  Jaime.  He  at  first  showed  great  unwilling' 
ness  to  enter  upon  the  subject ;  but,  at  length  dis- 
missing his  fears,  gave  way  to  his  feelings,  and 
spoke  of  his  robber-chief  with  the  same  enthusiastic 
fiselings  which  a  Highland  piper  might  be  supposed 
to  feel  for  the  head  of  his  dan :  for  Jaime,  thoi;^ 
wild  and  lawless  in  his  habits,  was  fond  of  minstrelsy 
and  generous  to  the  bard.  He  had  also  ballads  le- 
oounting  Jaime's  heroic  deeds,  that  at  the  moment 
in  question  it  would  have  been  death  to  recite,  whieh 
gold  could  not  extort,  but  which  might  have  been 
won  from  the  easy  minstrel  by  expressions  of  sym^ 
pathy  for  his  endangered  chief. 

Jaime  escaped  the  perils  which  then  environed 
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liiiti,  fimd  flcniriihed  for  some  time  longer,  the  ptiAh 
and  terror  of  the  district,  but  was  finally  taken  and 
eqsecttted  after  a  jMrosperous  reign  of  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  very  mixed  cha- 
racter, possessing  in  a  great  measure  the  virtues 
atid  vices  of  a  chieftain  of  the  middle  ages.  He  was 
liberal  to  his  followers,  and  cruel  to  his  enemies ;  but 
even  towards  them,  he  showed  upon  occasions  a 
magnanimity  worthy  of  the  heroic  age.  He  had  a 
|»eonliar  pride  in  protecting  that  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation which  adhered  enthusiastically  to  his  cause ; 
lie  would  enrich  with  his  spoils  the  most  devoted  of 
his  subjects ;  and  it  was  said,  that  in  some  instances^ 
where  an  attached  couple,  belonging  to  families 
liietdly  to  his  partisans,  had  been  prevented  from 
marrying  by  the  want  of  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
)ie  would  remove  that  difficulty,  bestow  on  the  fiur 
damsel  a  sufficient  dowry,  and,  suddenly  appearing 
in  his  robb^'s  dress  on  the  evening  of  the  marriage 
festival,  would  assist  in  the  dance,  lead  down  the 
blushing  bride,  imprint  upon  her  cheek  a  salutation 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  conjugal 
Jealousy  might  wtell  forgive,  then  resign  her  to  the 
bridegroom>  and  disappear  amid  the  loud  applause 
of  the  delighted  peasants. 

These  dazsling  acts>  partly  the  sallies  of  a  natu- 
tally  generous^  though  ill^regulated  mind,  were  per- 
hi^s,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  result  of  calculat- 
ing policy.  By  occasional  acts  of  this  kind,  and  by 
permanently,  though  not  ostensibly,  charging  him*- 
aelf  with  the  taxation  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  e^ta- 
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blished  himself  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
became  invested  with  a  real  power  and  seeurityi 
which  no  mere  superiority  of  his  marauding  forces 
either  in  numbers  or  discipline^  could  have  longen^ 
iured.  When  danger  drew  near,  he  Iiad  the  earliest 
intimation  of  its  approach ;  and  when  it  at  length 
enveloped  him  in  its  toils,  no  means  were  left  un« 
tried  by  his  faithful  subjects  to  facilitate  his  escape; 
He  was  several  times  hemmed  in  by  the  Government 
troops,  who,  despairing  to  secure  their  prey  by  any 
other  means,,  formed,  as  they  imagined,  annnintet- 
rupted  circle  around  the  place  of  his  retreat,  and  de** 
tennined  to  compel  him  to  surrender  by  the  slow  but 
sure  effects  of  famine.  But  even  in  these  perilous 
circumstances  he  was  always  wonderfully  assisted  by 
the  affection  of  his  adherents,  till  at  length,  availing 
himself  of  some  local  and  momentary  negligence  of 
the  blockading  troops,  he  broke  through  the  line, 
and  to  the  rage  and  surprise  of  the  soldiers  gave 
signs  of  unabated  activity,  by  a  sudden  descent  at 
the  head  of  his  men  in  another  part  of  the  district ; 
seieing,  perhaps,  some  obnoxious  and  amazed  Al- 
calde, carrying  him  off  to  the  mountains,  and  only 
restoring  him  to  liberty  upon  the  receipt  of  an  enor* 
mous  ransom. 

.These  frequent  escapes,  when  all  hopes  of  elud- 
ing the  pursuit  of  the  troops  seemed  desperate,  and 
his  almost  simultaneous  appearance  in  a  distaat 
part  of  the  district,  gave  rise  at  length  to  a  belief 
that  no  material  obstacles  could  impede  his  progres^t 
aad  that  he  was  gifted  with  a  double  presence  of  an 
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[plicable  and  fearful  character ;  any  poor  Alcalde 
-yfbo,  intimidated  or  bought  over  by  the  Government 
troops^  had  swerved  from  his  allegiance,  was  not 
re-assured  by  circumstances  that  would  have  given 
confidence  to  a  stranger;  but  as  the  accounts  of 
Jaime*s  situation  became  more  hopeless,  so,  in  pro^ 
portion,  he  felt  an  increasing  fear  that  the  door  of 
his  dwelling  might  be  suddenly  forced,  and  the  ubi'* 
^pritous  Chief  appear  at  the  head  of  his  armed  men. 

During  the  struggle  against  the  Cortes,  in  favoui^ 
of  the  King,  he  sometimes,  when  severely  pressed 
by  the  Grovernment  troops,  entirely  dissolved  his 
band,  advised  each  man  to  take  a  separate  path,  and 
eommauded  all  to  meet  again  on  a  stated  day  and 
hour,  and  at  a  stated  place.  The  appointment  was 
generally  well  observed;  and  that  Guerilla  forced 
which  a  few  days  before  was  almost  crushed  by  the 
advancing  troops  of  the  Government,  were  now  per- 
haps hovering  on  their  rear,  cutting  off  their  sup* 
plies,  and  thinning  their  numbers  by  a  constant  war 
of  detail. 

This  marauding  Chief  was  as  remarkable  for  th^ 
reasoning  vigour  of  his  mind,  as  for  his  personal 
courage  and  dexterity.  He  was  aware,  even  in  the 
early  days  of  his  career,  that  to  ensure  his  power  h^ 
must  temper  his  pursuit  of  plunder  with  a  forbear- 
ance seldom  exercised  by  men  of  his  profession ;  h^ 
fek  that  a  system  of  immoderate  rapine  would  either 
divert  the  passage  of  the  southern  and  eastern  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  from  his  district  into  other  channeler 
of  comtntmication,  so  as  entirely  to  elude  his  grasp. 
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or  would,  from  the  extent  of  the  eril^  produce  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
suppress  his  power  at  any  cost. 

Under  this  impression,  while  on  the  one  band  he 
sedulously  courted  the  good-will  of  his  neighbour- 
hood, on  the  other,  he  seldom  robbed  the  trader  to 
any  great  extent :  but  rather  levied  a  tribute  upoB 
hiB  goods,  which,  considering  the  lawlessness  of  the 
act,  did  not  bear  a  very  unreasonable  proportion  to 
the  whole.  As  some  compensation  for  this  attack 
upon  his  purse,  the  traveller  had  no  reason  to  fear 
any  further  molestation  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
highway,  not  only  in  Jaime's  territory,  but  for  somq 
distance  beyond  the  limits  of  his  recognised  domain*. 
He  conversed  freely  and  good-humouredly  with  thQ 
plundered  merchants  during  the  examination  of 
their  goods  by  his  partisans,  offered  them  cigars  to 
smoke,  and  wine  from  his  embroidered  goatVskinto 
drink ;  and  although  the  tribute  or  blackmail  was 
very  much  levied  by  rule  and  proportion,  he  couc* 
teously  attended  to  any  particular  wish  expressed, 
and  affected  a  generous  contempt  for  petty  profits. 

By  this  judicious  self-restraint,  and  by  his  local 
popularity,  which  he  kept  alive  by  pandering  to  every 
interested  and  to  every  grateful  feeling,  he  main- 
tained his  throne  for  so  long  a  time.  He  was  a  man 
of  extraordinary  resource,  designed  by  nature  to  act 
a  better  part ;  under  other  circumstances  he  migbi 
have  been  the  saviour,  instead  of  the  scourge,  of  }m 
country ;  he  was^  however,  in  personal  address  and 
mental  energy,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  robber 
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CSiief ;  yet  there  were  some  dreadful  passages  in  his 
history.  A  firm  observer  of  bis  word  once  plighted^ 
he  ponisbed  treachery  with  a  ferocity  suited  only  to 
a  savage  state  of  society ;  and  is  said^  on  one  occasion^ 
to  have  buried  alive  the  unfortunate  victims  of  his 
suBpioion* 

But  to  resume  my  narrative. — ^The  night  was  far 
advanced  when  a  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
door ;  two  servants  being  admitted^  announced  the 
i^Toach  of  their  mistress^  the  most  influential  per- 
son in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  Directly  after* 
wards  she  appeared^  followed  by  a  train  of  domestics, 
and  evidently  decorated  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
Her  dress  was  extremely  antiquated,  but  had  been 
gorgeous  in  days  cS  yore ;  it  was,  I  have  little  doubt, 
an  heirloom  in  the  family,  and  had  probably  been 
worn  by  herself,  and  by  her  maternal  ancestors  for 
some  generations  past,  on  every  solemn  occasion. 
The  soldiers  received  her  with  every  demonstration 
of  formal  respect.  The  stately  dame  began  by  say- 
ing, she  had  only  just  been  informed  that  a  party  of 
troops  engaged  in  the  Royal  service  were  quartered 
in  a  miserable  building  near  her  house.  She  ex- 
pressed her  hopes,  that  no  circumstances  displeasing 
to  his  Majesty's  government  had  given  rise  to  such 
an  unusual  occurrence  ;  she  trusted,  her  devout  as- 
pirations on  this  head  would  be  confirmed,  but  at  all 
events  esteemed  it  the  bounden  duty  of  a  loyal  sub* 
ject  to  congratulate  the  troops  on  their  safe  arrival, 
and  to  assure  the  individual  entrusted  with  the  com^ 
mmA,  that  the  loyalty  which  had  ever  distinguished 
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her  family  bad  suffered  no  diminuUoii  m  Ihe  peraon 
of  their  actual  representative.  She  concluded  by 
declaring  that  her  house,  her  grounds,  and  all  her 
goods  were  at  the  entire  disposal  of  the  King's  troops^ 
as  long  as  they  remained  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
sergeant  answered  in  a  strain  as  formal  and  polite, 
ttnd  in  language  far  above  his  station:  he  thanked 
her  for  the  affection  which  she  bore  the  Boyal  caasej 
and  for  this  mark  of  attention  to  his  Majesty's  ser* 
vants.  He  spoke  in  gratifying  terms  of  the  prover* 
bial  loyalty  of  her  house,  and  wished  that  his  Majeiity 
possessed  more  supporters,  true-hearted  as  herself, 
in  these  degenerate  times,  when,  in  too  many  in-* 
stances,  the  son  had  fallen  away  from  his  Setther's 
faith.  He  touched  lightly,  and  with  address,  upon 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  and  concluded  by  de- 
clining her  offer  of  accommodation,  as  the  night  was 
far  spent,  and  his  troops  were  obliged  to  renew  their 
march  at  break  of  day.  A  profusion  of  parting  com* 
plimcnts  were  then  exchanged,  which,  time  and 
place  considered,  were  rather  entertaining.  The  door 
was  then  opened 

•*  Wide  and  high. 
To  let  the  Queen  and  her  train  go  by." 

Two  menials  went  forth  in  advance  to  clear  the  way, 
and  after  them  paced  forth  the  pompous  dame;  then 
all  her  attendants  followed;  but  it  must  be  confessed^ 
their  ragged  attire  spoke  ill  for  the  fortunes  of  tlie 
loyal  and  illustrious  line.  She  was,  no  doubt,  -  a 
worthy  soul,  though  not  to  me  '*  her  lips  imperk^ 
ever  spake ;"  indeed^  she  scarcely,  deigned  to  look 
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on  a  suspected  traitot.  After  lier  departure  we  re- 
tked  to  rei^ .  I  slept  upon  some  heath  in  a  shed  that 
opened  mto  the  hall :  the  soldiers  collected  around 
ihe  only  point  of  egress,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
my  escape ;  scattered  some  straw  on  the  floor^  and 
pltMmig  their  arms  beside  them,  lay  down  to  enjoy  a 
few  hours  of  uninterrupted  repose. 

The  following  morning  was  intensely  cold.  We 
quitted  the  old  building  soon  after  sunrise,  and  tra- 
velled for  some  hours  over  a  country  generally  wild 
and  barren,  but  varied  by  occasional  patches  of  cul- 
tivation. In  the  middle  of  the  day  we  halted  at  a 
small  village,  where  some  cold  fish  and  bad  wine  were 
brought  me  by  an  old  woman,  whose  face  was  fur- 
rowed with  wrinkles,  but  animated  by  an  expression 
of  the  most  active  benevolence,  and  by  eyes  of  the 
lightest  blue.  She  whispered  in  my  ear,  unperceived 
by  the  soldiers, "  My  Son,  the  King  is  as  good  as  he 
is  great,  but  many  oppressions  are  committed  in  his 
name."  The  extreme  sensation  produced  by  our 
arrival  at  every  village  or  town  through  which  we 
passed  was  the  most  disagreeable  circumstance  re- 
nilting  from  my  peculiar  position.  Upon  those 
occasions  the  houses  were  deserted  by  their  inmates, 
who  flocked  around  our  mules,  eager  to  siee  us,  and 
to  ascertain  the  motives  of  our  journey.  The  resent* 
ment  of  a  mob  is  unpleasant;  their  commiseration  is 
still  less  supportable.  The  people  were  always,  at 
first,  ifidined  to  espouse  my  cause,  and  sometimes 
expressed  their  disapprobation  of  my  arrest  in  au- 
diUe  murmurs ;  but  it  was  curious  to  observe  their 

vou  I.  I 
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iiiBtaataneouB  revulsion  of  feeling,  wlien  acquainted 
mtk  the  general  nature  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  me.  That  word  negroy  that  single,  fatat 
damning  word>  sufficed  to  convert  the  general  sym* 
pathy  into  abhorrence ;  and  as  it  crept  tiom  mouth  to 
mouth,  the  peasants  shrank  from  all  interoourae  mth 
a  man  weighed  down  by  such  a  heavy  accusation;  In 
the  great  towns,  a  negro  simply  means  a  Ccmstitution- 
alist,  but  among  the  uninstructed  peasantry  of  theae 
secluded  districts,  it  is  understood  in  its  literal  setise;, 
and  a  dark  and  mysterious  signification  is  attached  to 
the  word.  Here  too  it  is  applied  to  the  Constitution- 
alist^ but  is  also  associated  in  the  popular  mind  with 
u]]4efined  ideas  of  an  infernal  traffic,  of  secret  clubs 
of  Freemasons  holding  an  accursed  intercourse  with 
tbe  great  Author  of  evil,  and  entering  with  him  iitio 
positive  compacts  against  the  Holy  Church,  and 
against  the  King,  God  s  delegate  upon  earth.  Such 
an  imputation  creates  a  degree  of  horror  among  the 
w^'ple  Gh^llicians,  which  can  scarcely  be  conceived  in 
the  enlightened  state  of  British  society,  andean  only 
be  ocmpared  to  the  harrowing  sensation  formerly  ex^ 
dted  in  our  own  country  by  a  charge  of  sorcery.  It 
severs  at  once  the  firmest  friendships,  and  cancels  tfa^ 
nearest  ties.  Under  the  influence  of  this  gloonrjr 
belief>  the  young  bride  has  denounced  the  husband 
of  her  krve ;  the  child  has  fled  from  the  polluted  conch 
of  his  guilty  but  expiring  are ;  and  the  parent  has 
diiven  from  his  protecting  roof  the  son  wlio  knew  not 
where  to  stareen  his  head  from  the  fury  c^  the  ele- 
ments or  the  more  pitiless  pursuit  of  man.    As  any 
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aocordanoe  with  the  views  of  tiho  ConstHutioiialistA; 
any  intercourse  carried  on  with  them,  or  any  assist^ 
jkaoe  rendered  to  an  iadividual  of  that  paorty,  ii^a-A 
unfeiliiig'  sign  of  a  nagroi  this  superstition  is  naturaily 
e&eoTiraged  by  the  priesthood  of  these  lonely  dis- 
tfiets :  indeed  it  hecomes,  under  Uieir  dirdction,  a 
most  formidable  engine;  it  confers  npon  them  a  kind 
of  omittscience>  by  making  them  acquainted  with  the 
Hioet  secret  undertakings  of  their  political  enemies, 
and  invests  them  with  a  species  of  omntpotence,  by 
the  power  with  which  it  arms  them  of  enlisting  every 
moral  and  religious  feeling  against  their  opponents: 
I  said  that  the  people  were,  at  first,  disposed  to 
espouse  my  cause ;  a  circumstance  that  surprised  ^iive; 
as  any  expression  of  public  feeling  is  unusual'  in 
dxuitaries  subjected  to  a  despotic  government,  pat-^ 
licalarly  in  the  presence  of  troops.  But  the  p^opi^i 
Especially  in  the  remote  parts  of  Spain,  hd^ve  been 
always  kept  in  subjection  rather  by  the  ft)ree  4rf 
hsJbH,  and  by  their  regard  for  ancient  usages,  (^han 
fay:  the  operation  of  any  regular  police.  Theiv  obe^ 
dience  has  been  the  result  of  attachment ;  the  Church 
retained  its  ascendancy,  because  it  was  venerated  aidd 
beloved  by  the  people ;  the  King  was  enabled  topns- 
scrve  entire  the  despotic  forms  of  the  old  monarchyi 
because^  however  defective  in  theory^  they  were  stiU 
iftiimison  with  the  national  feeling.  For  thevame 
iMsoa,  the  old  government  maintained  its  authority 
oansr/'the  whole  kingdom,  while  the  decrees  of  the 
aolaaladministratioti  are  disputed  within  thirty  miles 
qfiliie^capitaL    Thoeoasprntov^gainBtthDoldimiep 
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of  things,  could  rai^ely  escape  from  the  interior  of  th^ 
oou^tty,  though  he  travelled  by  nighty  and  hid  him- 
f»elf  in  caverns  by  day.     On  the  contrary^  th^  bandit 
aud  the  smuggler  not  unfrequently  mix  freely  in  so- 
.ci^ty,  and  roam  undisturbed  over  the  scene  of  their 
puirfiges^  because  they  are^  comparatively^  but  little 
obnoxious  to  the  public  feeling. 
^    The  ,chaicacter  of  the  old  French  police  was  de- 
servedly high;  and  with  reference  to  the  detection 
*qf  ordinary  crimes,  no  comparison  could  be  fairly  in- 
stituted between  the  police  of  the  two  kingdoms :  at 
the  same  time,  I  believe,  that  under  the  old  system, 
at  leaot  in  the  provinces,  the  Spanish  police  would 
havjQ  detected  a  conspirator  against  the  crown  with 
greater  certainty.    They  worked  by  means,  perhaps 
unsuited  to  the  discovery  of  common  offences,  but 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  detection  of  crimes  of  a 
treasonable  nature.     On  these  occasions  an  almost 
on^niscient  priesthood  supplied  them  with  the  most 
^  accurate  information,  and  every  peasant,  from  loyal 
,  and  religious  motives,  became  a  policeman  in  the 
^  King's  cause.    But  they  found  it  impossible  to  excite 
,^  similar  feeling  against  offences  which  were  not  pe- 
culiarly abhorrent  to  the  popular  mind ;  and,  where 
the  same  feeling  did  not  exist,  of  course  the  same 
sealouB  co-operation  could  not  be  secured.    The 
Spanish  police  was  therefore  compelled,  in  the  pur- 
i  suit  of  ordinary  criminals,  to  fall  back  upon  their  own 
r^sources^  which,  for  general  purposes  of  investiga- 
tion, were  feeble  and  imperfect,  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  old  French  police.  So  that  in  Spain,  by 
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a  great  apparent  contradiction^  thecointnon  offender 
frequently  evaded  the  pursuit  of  justice  for  years  .• 
while  crimes  ainied  directly  against  the  throne^  how- 
ever adroitly  concealed,  were  often  detected,  and 
punished  with  a  rapidity  which,  iu  the  eyes  of  tlie 
people,  resembled  the  instant  judgment  of  an  offended 
Crdd,  although  that  speedy  vengeance  was  but  the 
natural  though  unperceived  effect  of  their  own  de- 
votion to  the  crown.  It  may  however  be  observed, 
that  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  have  latterly 
become  a  irequent  scene  of  conspiracy  and  disturb- 
ance, the  general  perceptions  of  the  Spanish  police 
have  become  wonderfiiUy  improved. 

The  Spaniard  of  the  old  school  identifies  his  ow^ 
honour,  purely  and  entirely,  with  (hat  of  his  Sove- 
reign. When,  on  a  certain  occasion,  EingFerdinanid 
arrested  some  individuals  of  name  and  weight,  without 
assigning  any  reasons  for  the  proceeding,  the  arrest 
naturally  became  a  prominent  subject  of  conversation 
at  the  market-place  of  a  neighbouring  city.  Such  an 
eicertion  of  the  regal  authority  would  probably,  in 
England,  have  at  any  time  excited  a  resentful  feeling 
among  the  people;  but  in  proportion  as  the  act  was 
startling,  and  arbitrary,  and  unexplained,  did  ike 
Spaniards  think  it  right  worthy  of  their  Sovereign,  and 
strutted  about  rejoicing  in  the  lUness  of  his  power, 
saying  with  pride  and  pleasure,  "  Es  mucho  Rei/,^' 
hd  is  a  King  every  inch  of  him.  And  yet  to  such  a 
p^ple  our  liberal  politicians  would  recommend 
/Iliws  and  institutions  fitted  only  for  a  nation  of 
jrepublicans. 
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'  Before  We  €€mtiiltied  out  jdurney,  we  went  to  ft 
Aeigbbb^ring  convent  to  see  the  real,'  or  supposed^ 
skeleton  of  a  (samt^  foi*  I  felt  by  no  means  certain  that 
Dh  Bucklsmd  would  haye  declared  it  a  remnant  of 
the  *' human  form  divine."  I  did  not  however  be* 
tray  a  suspicion  which  would  have  fscandalized  ay 
Royalist  friends,  who  were  greatly  moved  at  the  si^ut 
of  this  telique,  and  indignantly  pointed  :out  some 
injuries  inflicted  on  it  by  the  ConstitutionaliBts. 
<*  Mala  fe^  mala  fe^  said  the  Corporal,  slowly  and 
gravely  shaking  his  head.  <'  Spain  shall  be  governed 
by  her  King  alone!"  added  his  more  impetooua 
companion. 

'  While  I  was  consuming  my  fish  and  wine,  a  friar 
Iq^pfoaiched  me,  apparently  fatigued,  and  said  he  had 
been  travelling  barefooted  towards  Madrid  to  solicit 
an  interview  with  the  King,  but  had  not  been  alk)¥re^ 
b^  the  authorities  to  reach  the  capital,  and  was  novr 
i^turning  to  his  convent.  I  requested  him  to  pair* 
Itake  of  my  humble  fare,  which  he  declined,  saying 
oiniltmgly,  ''Behold,  my  Son,  the  advaiitages  at* 
tachcd  to  my  holy  profession ; "  and  as  he  spoke,  he 
drew  from  bis  pocket  a  badge  of  his  order  which  ad- 
mitted him  into  any  monastery,  and  entitled  him  to  a 
cell  for  the  night,  and  to  a  share  of  the  best  pfovi* 
«tmoB^  As  the  soldiers  were  on  regular  duty^  the 
Sergeant  had  instructions  to  levy  horses  in  the  names 
of  the  Government,  and  consequently  applied  to  the 
Alcalde  of  the^  district  to  assist  him  in  the  executian 
of  his  orders. 

The  appearance  of  this  worthy  officer  of  Uie  Grown 


wae  beyond  desariptioda  ludiorcwm ;  hk  dfess  ^a^v  li- 
tbmUy  in  tatters;  h0  wore  bo  coat»  but  carried  oa 
me  arm  the  resuiaiit«  of  what  had  been  a  jacket  m 
Us  youthfiil  days>  then  past  some  forty  years ;  his 
waistooat  was  of  a  fkded  crimson ;  his  shurtHsIeeves, 
ftm  oomtinual  wear  and  little  washingi  had  assumed 
a  most  sombre  hue ;  his  smaU-clotbes^  buttoned  hig^ 
on  tlie  8ide8»  were  fiill  of  gaping  holes ;  so  were  his 
stodctngs;  ihe  long  flaps  of  his  pockets  resembled 
asses*  ears :  the  ends  of  his  shoes  tiurned  up  in  front 
widi  a  most  extravagant  flourish^  while  the  heels 
were  absolutely  obliterated.  On  his  head  he  proudly 
carried  a  peaked  cap,  to  which  was  affixed  the  bad^e 
cf  office,  bat  out  of  all  modest  proportion,  so  hug^  it 
was.  In  addition,  the  cloth  of  his  cap  was  twisted 
into  a  sort  of  horn,  which  projected  far  in  front,  and 
was  intended  to  invest  the  official  pigmy  with  a 
greater  awe  and  dignity,  but  unluddly  it  had  'the 
most  burlesque  effect  imaginable.  He  scarcely'  at*- 
tained  five  feet  in  height,  but  had  elevated  himsctf 
to  the  standard  of  common  men  by  perching  judi- 
ciously on  a  neighbouring  hillock.  So  stationed,  he 
drew  up  his  diminutive  figure,  and  glanced  hi^  little 
eagle  eyes  around  with  an  expression  of  conscious 
hnportanoe,  as  he  declared  he  would  forthwith  pro- 
millgate  his  orders  for  the  fresh  sup{dy  of  horses, 
which  the  Sergeant  demanded  in  the  name  of  hk 
Government  The  Friar,  who  was  waggishly  in* 
dined,  end  disposed  to  abate  an  excess  of  magnifi- 
cence which  completely  overshadowed  his  own  eocT^- 
mistical  consequence,  approached  the  little  poten- 
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tate  bareheaded^  and  with  an  air  of  deep  humility. 
He  said,  that  some  trifling  errors  might  have  crept 
'into  his  passport,  some  necessary  signatures  might 
-  have  been  omitted ;  in  short,  in  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  he  was  most  anions  to  obtain  his 
Sixcenenc^^s  opinion  of  a  document' so  essential  to 
ins  safety. 

Th^  Alcalde  commended  him  for  the  readiness 
with  which  ho  had  voluntarily  submitted  his  case  to 
the  civil  authorities,    received  his  passport,    and 
glancing  over  it,  assured  him  that  his  ap|»*ehensions 
were  well  founded.     He  observed  that,  by  the  last 
regulation,  travellers  were  required  to  obtain  the 
signature  of  every  Alcalde  through  whose  district 
they  might  happen  to  pass;  but  in  the  passport 
then  under  his  inspection,  some  important  signa- 
iurei^  were  wanting.    This  omission  would  entail 
upon  th6  Monk  the  payment  of  a  fine,  which  he,  the 
Alcalde,  would  receive,  and  apply  to  the  uses  of  the 
state.    After  this  exposition  of  the  law,  he  trusted 
that  the  Monk  would  not  encroach  upon  his  valuable 
lime  by  any  unnecessary  delay,  but  would  forthwith 
pay  the  penalty.  The  Monk  said  in  reply,  he  should 
of  course  submit  to  his  Excellency's  decidon,  with 
the  deference  that  became  a  poor  Friar  transacting 
business  with  a  person  of  lus  exalted  station ;  but 
feeling  anxious  to  avoid  any  future  irregularities,  he 
implored  his  Excellency  to  guard  against  the  possi- 
bility of  their  recurrence,  by  specifying  the  particular 
signatures  omitted  in  his  passport. 
The  man  of  pomp  seemed  much  annoyed  by  this 
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.audacious  ^irit  of  inquiry.  At  first  J  ^oofy  9upi)€Ki4d 
^tfcat  his  dignit;  would  hot  jstoop  to  debate^: but  bis 
^inCreasiug  omfusiop  led  m&  to  suspect  a  d^qpifr 
^cause.    Absurd  and  original  as  the  creature^  was* 
^t}ie  solution  of  his  embarrassment  reaUysuvpris^ 
nie»  for»  like  the  great  men  of  yore,  he  proTed  to  be 
^totally  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  letters.   JBe- 
Ueving,  however^  from  the  Friar^s  apparent  doubts, 
and  from  his  allusion  to  certain  supposed  amcBsionS) 
that  some  informality  of  that  nature  existed  in  his 
^assportj  he  had  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
this  belief  and  ex&ct  a  fine«  which  would  ce;rtain]y 
/lever  have  been  transmitted  to  his  Mfijjssty's  ex- 
chequer.   The  Sergeant,  joining  us  at  that  moment, 
Ipoked  over  the  passport,  and  declared  that  the  only 
signature  deficient  was  that  of  the  illustrious  Alcalde 
himsdif ;  a  deficiency  explained  by.  his  inabili^  to 
write,  and  yet  reluctance  to  expose  his  ignorance  by 
putting  the  mark  required  under  such  circumstances. 
Xhe  Sergeant  then  observed  that  the  Friar  was  ler 
gaily  entitled  to  exact  a  fine  from  the  Alcalde^  for 
^baring  (knitted  to  place  his  mark  upon  a  passport 
Regularly  forwarded  to  him.      This  announcement 
was  received  with  delight  by  the  crafty  Monkit  who 
Bad  deliberatoly  led  the  Alcalde  into  this  ridiculous 
sf^pe,    '*  Solvuntur  tabulcB ;"  the  little  man  abdi<- 
cated  his  hillock,  and  sneaked  off  praying,  fior  mercy 
fLjjfdd  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers,  "  quantum  fnutf^iuf 
ab  Ulor  who  lately  stood  magnificent,  and  said  '.'he 
w<^ld  prpinnlgate  his  orders  throughout  the  laiidr^ 

i3      ^ 
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'  We'  €<m(jtttied/  for  many  IxoittB,  to  pnrsae  ouir 
journdy  (Jirdugh  the  heart  of  Gallioia ;  the  coan^ 
was  wild  and  unfrequented,  and  the  mainnere  of  iho 
people  truly  primitiye^  for  they  have  little  ocmuiiu- 
nication  with  the  world,  firom  which  they  are  aepa* 
rated  by  their  mountainB.    A  fine  wintry  sunset  was 
followed  by  a  bright  frosty  night :  at  a  late  hour  we 
reached  a  venta,  or  solitary  house ;  it  was  prettily 
placed  behind  a  clump  of  trees,  but  rarely  perhaps 
in  the  record  of  any  traveller  has  such  an  abscdute 
hovel  been  dignified  by  the  name  of  an  inn.    T%e 
principal  apartment  was  picturesque  enough.    The 
¥^lls  were  blackened  with  soot,  and  neither  floor 
nor  pavement  covered  the  bare  earth.    As  there  was 
no  cYiimoBy,  the  room  was  filled  with  murky  clouds, 
thtdugh  which  I  distinguished  an  old  woman,  fan- 
tastically dressed,  looking  like  a  witch,  and  stirsring 
up  the  cauldron  destined  to  relieve  our  physicd 
wftiKts.    Till  I  became  in  some  degree  accustomed 
to  that  intolerable  atmosphere,  I  fluctuated  between 
the  arctic  sad  the  tropic  regions;    the  clouds  of 
smoke  inflaming  my  throat  and  eyes,  repeatedly 
Arove  me  from  the  hovel,  and  the  rigour  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  as  frequently  forced  me  back  to  my  Tar- 
tarean cavern.    As  the  soldiers  thought  themselves 
bound  to  follow  these  rapid  transitions,  the  inmttes 
of  the  venta  must  have  supposed  us  engaged  in  a 
game  of  hide  and  seek ;  and«  at  length,  the  effect 
became  so  ludi^ous  that  I  was  obliged  to  renoqae 
the  ambulatory  system^  and  sat,  as  the  hapless  in- 
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fidtel  is  deecribed  to  sit,  ixi  the  emf^tHic  dictioiy  of 
tfaa  Koran,  under  a  oolamn  of  smoke  oejtiier  .^ool 
nor  agraeaUe* 

In  the  mean  time  Manuel,  my  Portuguese  auile? 
taer,  \sas  making  desperate  love  to  a  pondecous 
damsel,  whose  appearance  was  by  no  means  fiptvcKir* 
able  to  the  tender  passion.  I  overheard  him  tell 
her,  that  he  AQly  expected  to  accompany  me  to 
England  in  the  capacity  of  head  mnleteer;  and 
shonid  his  hopes,  in  that  respect,  be  realised^  he  was 
anxious  to  convey  her  with  him  as  has  bride.  H^ 
then  attacked  a  less  youthful  dame,  and  asked  her 
whether  the  monks  represented  their  absent  hfns' 
bands,  with  satisfaction  to  the  ftir  sex,  and  .-with 
etedit  to  themselves  ?  To  which  she  answered;  with 
perfect  coolness,  ''  Vastly  well,  indeed."  "'  This 
young  woman,"  said  Manuel,  addressing  toe, -^  it 
the  daughter  of  a  Friar/'  I  asked  her  ^riiethidr  Ips 
statement  were  correct ;  and  she  answered,  withaiit 
hesitation,  in  the  afiinnative.  < 

A  portion  of  the  Oallician  peasantry  abandon  tbeir 
homes  for  many  months  in  the  year,  and  seek  emi- 
ployment  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom «  Therte 
poor  men  are  proverbially  industrious,  but  seldom 
Tealise  much  by  liieir  expeditions. 

I  now  retired  to  rest :  my  sleeping  apartment  had 
neither  door  nor  windows,  and  its  naked  walls  were 
Teft  in  the  primitive  grandeur  of  brick  and  moitat. 
The  soldiers  collected  round  the  entrance  that  led 
itrta  this  strange  recess,  and  became  quioUy  en- 
gaged in  a  game  of  cards,  but  spoke  in  whispers. 
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a^aj^onlty  UBi^hig  to  disturb  vie*  V  \mB,  ^  bcte^ 
eft^r,  HCKm  housed  by  an  altereation,  atid  lieaid  tha 
^bldierft  eVideiitly  redtfting  some  proposal^  nrg^i  inf 
a  shrill  and  tremulous  tone  by  a  person  wbose  vaJM 
I  did  not  recognise :  the  cause  of  this  excitement 
#as  whimskal  enough,  and  characteristio  of  tho 
place  and  time.  The  wife  of  a  neighbouring  peasant 
bad  been  apprised  of  the  oircumstanees  under  wfakU 
I  had  «rriTed  at  the  Tenta>  and  was  extremely  ur^ 
gent  to  see  me.  She  declared  that  she  had  often 
hoLtd  of  these  bonid  negros,  but  had  nerer  chanced 
to>  heboid  one  of  that  impious  sect.  She  would  not 
endaager  her  soul  by  tarrying  in  his  company,  but 
opnflbssed  that  her  disappointment  would  be  deep 
indeed,  if  she  were  compelled  to  depart  without 
iOBEtig  a  si^bt  she  might  never  have  an  opportunity 
of  ^witiiessing  again. 

/ 'Tim  soldiers,  who,  much  as  they  hated  a  Gonsti^ 
tTadonaliBt,  were  not  under  the  influence  of  the  negro 
siiparstition,  which  was  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  con- 
i|med^to  the  peasantry,  were  half  displeased  and  half 
oamsed  by  this  absurd  interruption.  They  turned 
however  a  deaf  ear  to  her  remonstrances,  which  be-i 
came  so  pathetic  that  my  heart  was  touched,  and  i 
bagged  the  •soldiers  to  gratify  her  curiosity.  Sie 
approaiched  me  dowly,  crossing  Jierself,  and  flmttet^i 
ing  mi  Ave  Maria  to  shield  her,  body  and  bouI# 
during  die  perilous  progress  she  was.  making  tD« 

lizards  that  incarnate  devil  which  sho  beli^ed  me  to 
be.  After  gazing  for  somo  time,  at  a  cautious  4iiB'' 
tsAce,  on  the  object  of  her  suspicion;  she  ret f«tt^0di 


votidg.iBe  in  allprolnibftlity  a.pooor  ^peeinieik/of  :t]i^ 
lidUfth  Utoodi  asd  disappoiBted  at^peroeivu^.i^-. 
diethonia,  nor dovon  Ibot^  nor  sostxila  oC  fii^.kit^c. 
•ay  uneqittiiroeal  symptom  of  the  fiend, 

.Tfae  night  wind  waa  ao.oold  and  j»ereingj  thaf 
I  bad  little  inclination  to  remain  h>ng  on  my  concb 
of  xest»  thoogli  mndi  fatigaed  by  the  day's  journey. 
Early  on  the  foUowmg  morning  I  resumed  my  plaoe 
in  the  hovels  and  was  again  half  suffocated  by  smoke! 
The  sohfiers  guarded  the  entrance^  and  as  I  iraa 
bending  over  the  fire  in  fancied  solitude,  tracing 
figures  with  my  stick  in  the  dying  embers*  and  en-t 
grossed  by  the  recollection  of  other  times  and  fiurer 
scenes*  I  was.snddenly  brought  to  a  full  sense  ofingp 
actual  locality  by  a  shrill  cry  of  "^  Ahns  I  AfM.  Yn 
whidi  seemed  to  proceed  firom  the  Tory  ^>ot'iidiect 
I  was  seated.  The  petitioner  was  et  first  uuiisiUe^ 
but  after  much  inspection  I  discovered  a  KomaiU  in 
the  muduest  comer  of  the  hut  She  and  hanSami 
children  were  almost  buried  beneath  a  mingledii^p 
of  straw  and  rags.  This  strange  applicant  fiir  ehtouiy 
proved  to  be  the  landlady's  sister ;  her  habitatiott.wBa 
in  fiUh  and  in  darkness*  the  atmosphere  she  hrenthed 
was  the  densest  smoke*  her  &ce*  beg^med  witiisoot^ 
seemed  hardly  human*  and  her  cry  was  likc^a  wail 
from  theinfi^mal  regions.  Such  is  a  faitlifnl  pdctiiija 
of  aGallician  inn  in  the  most  uncivilised  part  "of  the 
province ;  such  the  degraded  state  of  its  inmates.. . . 

The.r^  ef  the  party  gr^du^Uy  asseni)))A(]^  ^p4 
Manuel  my  Portugu/^se  ^uletp^r»  a^d  a.  ,Q9Uiciaff 
pfmtmit  weie  soon  ei|g9ig^4  ii^ft  w^9>  difciffniion  p?$(7 
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specttng  the  Lord^B  Prayer.  Tbe  Galfidan  repeated 
it  in  a  solemn  voice,  with  uplifted  hands,  and  a  coun<r 
tenance  expressive  of  the  most  fervent  devotion ; 
while  Manuel,  who  was  a  native  of  Oporto,  and  af^ 
fected  an  utter  contempt  for  all  religious  rites,  de« 
clared  that  he  had  long  forgotten  the  Lord*s  Prayer; 
an  avowal  which  excited  the  utmost  indignation  in 
the  Gallician,  who  reproached  him  in  such  bitter  and 
unmeasured  language,  that  Manuel  retracted  the 
confession  he  had  just  made;  for,  like  many  of  the 
Constitutionalists,  among  the  lower  classes,  he  en-^ 
tertained  a  strong  though  secret  belief  in  the  doc^ 
trines  of  the  Church  which  he  pretended  to  revile. 
The  Oallician  treated  his  recantation  with  such  evi- 
dent incredulity  and  scorn,  that  Manuel,  stung  to 
tiie  quick,  offered  to  bet  that  he  could  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  correctly.  The  honest  peasant  ac- 
cepted his  wager,  but  observed,  fairly  enough,  that  a 
man  who  had  made  two  contradictory  statements  in 
the  same  breath,  might  possibly  refuse  to  pay  his 
just  debts,  if  declared  a  loser.  He  therefore  required, 
as  a  preliminary,  that,  before  the  trial,  both  parties 
shonld  deposit  their  respective  shares  in  the  hands 
of  a  third  person.  Manuel  acceded  to  this  arrange- 
ment, and  the  money  was  placed,  at  his  own' request, 
in  the  hands  of  the  young  woman  with  whom  he  had 
flirted  so  gallantly  on  the  preceding  evening. 

Manuel  repeated  the  Lord*s  Prayer,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  adjudged  triumphant,  though  thie 
OalKeian  disputed  the  correctness  of  a  single  word ; 
bttt  #hileth»  skirmishing  was  carried  on  at  Vbe  oiit- 
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ports^  the  eitad^  ^as  .betrayed.    The  young  vrofotB^ 
said,  addceasiiig  tboae  an»und  her»  that  Manud  had 
evidently  won  the  bet,  and  that,  under  such  eireum* 
stances*  she  eonsidered  her  claim  to  the  money  super 
nor  even  to  his.    He  had  made  her  two  promises 
on  tl^  previous  night, — to  make  her  mistress  of  aU 
his  goodie —  and  to  take  her  with  him  to  England. 
These  he  had  clearly  no  intention  of  carrying  into 
eflbct }  the  last,  indeed,  she  could  not  oblige  him  to 
fulfill  but  she  would  take  good  care  that  he  per^- 
formed  the  first,  at  least  in  part     Saying  this,  she 
departed,  unperceived  by  the  eager  disputants,  who 
were  only  apprised  of  the  failure  of  the  bank  by  a 
general  roar  of  laughter.    The  GaUician  was>  thun- 
derstruck, but  ManueFs  emotion  wae  of  a  mor^ 
lively  character.    He  declared,  that  no  earthly  powear 
should  induce  him  to  quit  the  hovel  till  he  had  xe* 
ooTered  the  money,  of  which  he  had  been  basely  de- 
frauded by  an  infamous  woman.     The  Serg^eant* 
however,  informed  him  briefly  that  the  time  fixed  for 
the  renewal  of  the  march  had  arrived,  and  that  he 
must  mount  his  mule  without  delay.    A  ludicrous 
seene  of  protestation,  entreaty,  and  impotent  anger, 
ensued    The  inmates  of  the  hovel  refused  to  assist 
him  in  finding  the  young  woman;  the  Sergeantj 
whose  muscles  had  not  undergone  the  slightest 
change,  evidently  thought  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  interfere,  and  calmly,  but  sternly,  insisted  on  his 
imaitant  compliance  with  the  orders  to  march ;  while 
thfi^  soldiers:  assured  him  that  be  had  fairly  won  the 
b(f  t^  93f!i  a  he  hsAlf^t  Im  meaey  he  h^A  saved  hia 
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Hbnouf ;  a  species  of  consolation  wluch  stimulaied 
his  tage.  Meanwhile  his  worthy  hut  somewhat  stii- 
pi^  opponent^  only  just  recovering  from  his  amaze- 
ment, looked  on  in  silence,  half  displqa^d.at^a 
manceuvre  which  he  jtistly  considered  dishone^,  and 
half  gratified  by  the  signal  overthrow  of  his,  impious 
adversary^  for  he  clearly  saw  that  the  affair  cous 
cemed  him  not,  as  the  money  would  have  been  una- 
nifhously  awarded  to  Manuel.  The  enraged  LothaiiQ 
^as  finally  marched  off,  but  ever  and  anon  he  cast 
dolefid  glances  on  the  Gallician  hut,  where,  severed 
frQia.his  side,  the  cherished  coppers  of  his  affection 
were  snugly  deposited. 
'^Itinay  be  said  that  I  have  dwelt  too  much  upon 
trifling  occurrences,  and  facts  leading  to  no  results ; 
out  as  the  traveller  can  only  become  well  acquainted 
with,  {he  feelings  and  opinions  of  a  people,  by  ob- 
serving their  peculiar  modes  of  thought,  and  noticing 
their  casual  remarks ;  so  he  can  only  hope  to  con- 
vey a  faithful  picture  of  that  people,  by  communicat- 
mg  to  his  readers  those  facts,  however  trivial  they 
may  be,  which  have  contributed  to  form  his  general 
estimate  of  the  national  character :  and  this  obser- 
^tion  is  perhaps  applicable  to  a  far  higher  species  of 
composition.  The  most  useful  part  of  history  is 
9ften  the  most  neglected;  the  reader  is  fatigued 
with  military  operations,  and  treaties  in  endless  de- 
rail ;  while  that  which  is  fraught  with  a  far  deeper 
interest  to  a  comprehensive  mind«  the  progress  of 
society^  the  opinions  entertained  at  various  epochs 
by  the  people,  not  only  on  political  matters,  but  on 
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fubjects  .coii^eQted  widi  ordiii%iy life,  ^ndth^. r^Ia* 
tiire  degrees  of  civilization  in  dif&rent  periodis^air^ 
slightly  alluded.  Xo,  Or  passed  pver  in  silence.  Thf  S9 
considerations  are  deprived  of  their  due  weighty 
inain^,  I  believe^  because  they  are  best  illustrated 
by  detiuls  which  the  author  too*  often  rejects  as  tri"> 
vial  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  historical  composition. 
But  I  am.  plunging  into  a  discussion  which  I  have 
no  business  to  inflict  on  the  reader  of  a  Spanish  tour. 
I  will  therefore  conclude  this  little  digression  by 
relieving  him  from  the  fear  of  any  further  details 
connected  with  my  Gallician  expedition.  ^ 

As  we  approached  Santiago  the  character  of  the 
country  changed ;  the  ground  was  beautifully  undu- 
lated, the  verdure  delightful,  and  streams  of  ihe 
clearest  water  abounded.  Man  was  also  evidently 
higher  in  the  scale  of  creation ;  the  Alcaldes  of  dis- 
tricts coidd  always  read>  and  sometimes  write ;'  their 
alarming  horns  were  modified,  and  the  holes  in  their 
attire  became  less  huge  and  numerous.  4^s  we  drew 
neaj^  Santiago  I  became  extremely  anxious  about 
siome  papers  in  my  possession.  A  traveller  sustains 
an  irreparable  injury  in  the  loss  of  his  journal,  when 
it  is  a  summary  of  facts  and  observations^  and  a  dally 
record  of  events,  and  I  remembered  with  uneasiness 
ihe  destruction  of  my  notes  during  the  Catalan  Be- 
volution  in  1822 ;  notes  compiled  with  care  during 
a  long  residence  in  the  country ;  written,  too,  at  a 
time  when  Spain,  revolutionary,  and  struggling,  but 
still  romantic  Spain,  had,  in  my  eyes,  all  the  charms 
of  novelty;  when  my  own  feelings  were  compara*. 
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lively  fsefib ;  when  my  mind  was  still  under -the  .int- 
fliAance  of  recent  and  vivid  impressions,  and  during 
di  period  of  unequalled  political  interest. 
'  I  had  a  small  mattress^  the  only  luxiuy  I  carried 
with  mc  from  Oporto ;  though  it  Itad  become,  jboi 
tKxm  and  dirty,  that  1  had,  latterly,  but  seldom  ap^ 
plied  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  in* 
tended.  When  first  placed  under  arrest  at  LugOj  h 
foresaw  that  a  rigid  examination  of  my  papers,  would 
eventually  be  instituted,  and  I  felt  that  the  frequent 
allusions  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  state  of  the 
country,  would  confirm  the  suspicion  entertained  as< 
to  the  motives  of  my  journey,  and  would  probably 
render  their  seizure  certain.  Under  this  conviction 
I  made  a  slit  in  the  mattress,  inserted  my  papers  into 
the  evening,  and  had  the  separated  parts  sewed  up 
fay  my  servant.  This  device  might  succeed  with  the 
rustic  police  of  Lugo,  but  I  thought  that  the  more 
practised  agents  of  the  central  Government  would 
explore  every  nook  of  my  ra^ed  bedding.  It  was 
not,  however,  at  this  time  easy  to  remove  the  papers 
secretly^  as  the  soldiers  watched  my  movements  with 
unrelaxcd  vigilance,  nor  could  even  my  servants 
absent  themselves  from  the  party  for  many  minutes 
together,  without  exciting  suspicion.  Indeed,  I  found 
it  difficult  to  communicate  vrith  Antonio,  as  any  ap* 
pearance  of  consultation  would  have  increased  th^t 
watchftilness  and  defeated  my  intention.  In  this  Au 
lemma  I  resorted,  unwillingly,  to  a  disagreeable  arti- 
fice ;  after  our  mid- day  halt,  and  just  before  we  re* 
mounted,  I  desired  Antonio  to  arrange  the  luggage 
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on.  the  mole;  sb  ab  to  embtvrafi^  wiAout  Absblutdijr 
impecBng,  the prc^reM  of  tlie  aimnaVor  r^ndering^ 
the  assistance' of  a  tburd  person  necessary. '  He  took 
the  hrnty  and  when  we  had  proceeded  a  Utile  way  I 
pfetended  to  perceive,  for  the  first  time,  the  con* 
fused  state  of  the  hig^ge.  I  waxed  wrathful^  and 
approaching  Antonio,  told  him,  in  English,  to*  dis« 
regard  the  feigned  irritation  of  my  manner,  and  to 
pay  thestiietest  attenticm  to  every  word,  as  I  should 
have  mo  future  opportunity  of  repeating  my  instrae* 
tktnsL.  I  then  toM  him  how  to  remove  my  papers 
from  the  mattress,  to  put  Manuel  partially  in  onrcoa* 
fidenoe,  and,  with  his  assistance,  conceal  them  in  the 
hay  with  which  he  fed  his  mules,  immediately  after 
our  arrival  at  Santiago. 

.  Our  conference  was  short  yet  did  not  escape  the 
obaervatidn  of  the  soldiers ;  but  they  suspected  no 
GoUttsion,  as  they  saw  my  attention  exclnsiveiy  and 
angrily  directed  towards  the  disord^ed  state  of  the. 
baggage.  My  fears  were,  however,  revived  at  the 
barrier  of  Santiago,  where  we  were  delayed  by  the 
Custom-house  oiBcers  who  insisted  on  searching  my 
effects.  The  pride  of  authority  rescued  my  papers 
from  this  fresh  hazard,  for  the  Sergeant  declared 
that  I  was  wholly  under  the  military  arm ;  that  he 
was  bound  to  consign  me  to  the  Captain-Generfd  of 
the  province ;  that»  in  my  actual  position,  I  was  not 
amenable  to  any  civil  power,  and  he  would,  not  tole- 
rafta  the  interference  of  any  civil  officer.  After  a 
warm  discussion,  we  proceeded  througph  the  city  to 
th^  i^denee  of  the  Captain-General.    He  waa  tak^ 
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iag  his  siesta,  and  I  was  detained  rather  longer  than 
I  approved  of,  in  an  apartment  opening  into  the 
audience  room.  He  was  at  length  declared  too  un- 
well to  transact  business  that  evening,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  Secretary  of  Police  came  to  me, 
examined  my  passport,  dechured  that  it  was  perfectly 
correct,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  Aathorities  of  Lugo,  ^hom  be  denomi^ 
nttted  madmen.  He  said,  he  should  represent  their 
folly  and  insolence  in  the  strongest  colours  to  the 
Giqatain^generalf  begged  me  to  accqpt  a-  ihousaiid 
apologies;  and  restored  me  at  once  to  perfisct  KberCy. 
This  decision  was  received  with  great  applause  by 
ipy,  JBoyalist  companions,  who,  now  no  longor  mf 
^f^rdSf  insisted  upon  accompanying  me  as  friends 
tOitl^e  i^streUa  inn,  I  was  happy  to  see  them  in 
{hat  .^capacity,  and  glad  to  be  released  fixNoa  their 
m;^|i^^  vigilance.  The  inn  was  kept  by  a  Fte^ch* 
^a^^and.  was  far  superior  in  comfort  and  cleanliness 
fp^J.  las^  abode  in  this  city»  the  Viuda  San  Valen* 
tma^thpu^  no  fomiliar  visits  from'  the  great  Pati»9 
^1^  of  Spain  were  recorded  in  its  annals. 
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■     CHAPTER  VI. 

^^yihosr  at^ad  •^gp^^Daaeripfion  of  Egtiw»  tbea  Ca^tftin^^Stttttt^ 

now  t)ie  famous  CarUst  Chief  ouramandini^  in  Biwajr-— EguiA,'«  Xti* 

bunal — Author  Examined — ^Remains  in  Santiago  on  Fafole— State 

'  of  t^dbhcFceling^^Immensd  Power  of  the  Clergy — Spanish  Ko- 

*  !tM»UOf  .Religbua  Fnedoin-^Lovv  and  DeTotion  in  SpoxH^'^Vlgi- 

.^  \fipgM  <tf  «th#  PoUca-^^nor  Aiocha— £giua*a  TiiVnaal<*^tilir7e- 

'ftored  to  Liberty — Re-enters  Portugal.  -     i 

I  WASticw  free;  but  when  I  reflected  upon  theWbi- 
tMry  measures  pursued  by  the  Authorities,  in  sum^ 
moniBg  me  to  their  conclave  in  the  middi^  of  ^fi^ 
nigllt,  and  compelling  me  to  undertake  a  lon^  tmd 
diftcoU  expedition,  during  an  inclement  seaiionl 
^en  I  remembered,  also,  the  strict  injunctionir  to 
prerent  my  escape,  my  sudden  and  uncondiiloniA 
Release  appeared  even  more  astonishing  than  itra 
previous  arrest.  I  could  not  divine  the  reasons 
which  had  induced  those  worthies  to  send  me  so 
jealously  guarded  to  the  capital  of  Gallicia^  and 
then  let  me  loose  in  the  streets,  and  bid  me  go 
about  my  business.  But  while  I  was  musing  on  the 
strange  conduct  of  men  who  seemed  to  be  rather 
guided  by  caprice  than  by  any  consistent  motive, 
another  vicissitude  of  fortune  was  at  hand.  Early 
on  the  following  morning  I  was  again  placed  under 
urrest    At  twelve  o'clock  the  Secretary  of  P<dice 
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callefion  me,  andTequosted  merto.aceoinpany  him 
to  the  audience  room,  where  the  Oaptain-gencaral 
awaited  my  amTaL 

i  found  Eguia,  the  Captain^general  of  Oatticia, 
in  a  loffcy  room,  looking  like  an  Inquisitor  of  old, 
a  black  cap  on  his  head>  and  indeed  entirely  habited 
in  black,  sitting  in  a  chair  of  state  before  a  long 
table  covered  with  green  baize,  and  surrounded  by 
officers,  and  persons  connected  with  the  police.  We 
exehanged  salutations  coldly,  and  I  sat  down  in  a 
chair  immediately  opposite  to  his.  He  broke  silence 
by  expressing  his  regret  at  finding  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  an  inquiry  ren- 
dered indispensable  by  my  conduct;  but,  in  the 
first'  place,  he  thought  it  right  to  urge  me  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  to  make  a  full  confession  of 
every  particular.  I  said,  in  answer,  that  no  words 
could  express  the  astonishment  produced  in  my 
mind  by  the  extraordinary  conduct  that  had  beeh 
adopted  towards  me ;  I  had  been  forcibly  conveyed 
across  the  mountains  to  Santiago,  without  having 
received  the  most  distant  intimation  of  the  reaspua 
which  had  induced  the  Authorities  to  resort  to  saek 
a  meiHSure;  I  had  been,  however,  last  night,  r^ 
leased,  and  assured  by  the  Secretary,  that  the  Cisn^ 
tral  Government  of  the  province  was  both  astonished 
and  displeaaed  at  the  proceedings  of  the  poUee  of 
LugOt  I  was,  thereforej  much  surprised  at  hie  'Ejc 
oellenoy  0  address. 

He  answered,  that  the  Secretary  was  not  then 
aware  of  the  aecret  correspondence  that  had  takea 
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plate' fteepecftii^  me;  ofi  that  the  Anilfaaritles'  of 
Lugo  vero  octikig  in  ocnacert  with  the  Oovemfneiit 
of  Santiago.  The  Secretary  had  merely  looked  ^ 
mjr  passport,  and  £nding  it  correct,  had  cenfiuted 
tlijeir .  prooeedi|ig8,  imder  the  mistaken  impression 
fiiat  wy  Arrest  had  been  founded  on  some  supposed 
infotmality  in  that  document.  He  concluded  by 
msgiiig  me  again,  most  solemnly,  to  confess,  as  acny 
evasion  would  be  useless;  for  he  assured  me  that 
every  act  I  had  committed,  every  opinion  I  had  ex* 
pressed,  and  almost  every  word  I  had  uttered  since 
my  entrance  into  Spain,  were  known  to  the  tribunal 
of  the  police.  From  the  emphatic  tone  in  which  he 
made  this  assertion,  and  from  the  deep  attention 
witli  which  it  was  received,  a  stranger  might  have 
supposed  that  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  power  of 
seeing  into  all  hearts,  and  that  his  claim  to  such  a 
divine  attribute  was  acquiesced  in  by  his  retainers. 
But  in  fact,  this  manner  is  assumed  to  surprise  the 
unguaitled  conspirator  into  a  full  confession  of  his 
crimes,  by  persuading  him  that  he  is  surroundod 
by  an  invisible,  but  overwhelming  and  omniseient 
agency,  from  whose  toils  there  is  no  escape.  I  Te* 
plied  with  warmth,  that  I  had  no  confession  to 
make;  that  I  had  not  offended  wittingly  against 
any  law  of  Spain ;  that  I  could  not  have  expressed 
any  disloyal  opinions,  because  I  entertained  none : 
and  finally,  I  called  upon  him  to  state  the  names  of 
my  accusers,  and  the  nature  of  the  charges  prefetf  ed 
a^hst  me.  He  said,  the  changes  were  of  fee 
gtoVest  kitid,  and  the  accusers,  persons  in  Whom  the 
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Goyernment  had  the  firmest  reliance;  but  added^ 
that  it  was  not  customary  to  satisfy  the  accused  on 
these  points. 

An  examination  then  took  place>  extremely  cu- 
rious, as  it  illustrates  in  the  most  striking  manner 
the  general  accuracy  and  extent  of  information, 
which  the  Spanish  police  are,  or  rather  were,  under 
the  old  system,  enabled  to  command  on  certain  sub- 
jects ;  it  also  impressed  me  with  the  occasional  fill- 
lacy  of  strong  circumstantial  evidence,  as,  in  this 
case,  a  multitude  of  trivial  circumstances  apparently 
led  to  one  positive  conclusion ;  the  immediate  infer- 
ences drawn  firom  the  separate  fSacts  were  often 
correct,  while  the  deduction  firom  the  aggregate  was 
completely  false. 

Hey  evidently  believed  that  I  was  a  Spaniard ; 
that,  acting  in  concert  with  the  Spanish  Gonstitu* 
tional  refugees  in  Portugal,  I  had  entered  Gallicia 
to  establish  communications  with  the  malcontents, 
and  ascertain  the  state  of  the  forts,  and  &e  general 
disposition  of  the  people  previous  to  an  invasion.  I 
was  surprised  at  the  degree  to  which  my  movements 
had  been  observed,  and  questions  which  I  had  asked 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  noted  down  and 
compared ;  and  thus  a  string  of  fisusts  had  been  col- 
lected together,  and  were  combined  with  so  much 
ingenuity,  as  to  establish  against  me  a  strong  pre- 
sumptive case  of  suspicion. 

To  give  my  readers  some  conception  of  the  na- 
ture of  this  singular  investigation,  I  will  insert  some 
of  the  questions  and  replies,  nearly  as  they  were 
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asked  and  answered;  at  least  as  they  were  com- 
mitted to  paper  immediately  after  the  examination, 
when  they  wer^  still  fresh  in  my  recollection. 

£guia>  Captain-General. — "  Are  you  aware  that 
you  have  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  whole 
province  of  Gallicia  7" — "  Certainly  not.  I  thought 
that  I  had  passed  through  the  province  vdthout  at- 
tracting attention,  or  giving  offence  to  the  Autho- 
rities hj  word  or  deed." 

Capt-Geneial. — *'  You  have  assigned  different 
motives  for  your  expedition  into  Spain ;  and  have 
entered  the  kingdom  upon  fidse  pretences.** — "  I 
have  not;  nor  can  you  make  good  your  assertion/* 

The  Captain- General  turned  slowly  round  to  one 
of  the  officers  standing  near  him>  and  whispered  in 
his  ear.  The  officer  disappeared  for  a  moment,  and 
then  returned  with  a  heap  of  papers.  Eguia  selected 
a  few  from  the  file,  and  resumed. 

"  Did  not  you  bring  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Don— —?**—"  I  did." 

CapL-General.— '•  And  to  Don' ?  "— "  I  did.** 

Capt-General- — "  To  Don also,  and  to  Don 

?"— "Yes." 

Capt.-G^neral. — **  Did  not  you  deviate  from  the 
high-road,  and  cross  some  miles  of  difficult  country 
to  see  Don ?  *'— "  I  certainly  did.** 

Capt-General. — ''  Do  you  acknowledge  yourself 
to  have  been  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  this  effect  ? '' 

He  then  read  extracts  from  a  letter  addressed  by 
a  gentleman  in  England  to  a  Spaniard,  stating  that 
I  was  proceeiiting  to  the  Peninsula  to  recruit  my 
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healtb  in  its  genial  cUm^t^,  and  reque^t^  him  to 
show  me  every  attention.— ^^^  I  certainly  brought  m 
letter  to  thali  effect«  though  X  cantiot  charge  my 
memory  with  the  precise  words;" 

He  then  read  another  written  by  an  Unglisb  mer< 
chant  at  Oporto.  It  stated,  that  I  was  on  the<  point 
of  leaving  that  city  to  explore  the  natural  beauties 
of  Gallida,  and  concluded  nearly  in  these  \i^ovd6'.; 
''  He  intends  to  ride  through  the  wildest  part  of 
your  province.  I  wish  he  would  defcff  his  expedi** 
tion  till  the  summer,  as  he  is  much  too  .late  in  the 
year  for  your  mountains,  and  must  expect,  bad  vten? 
ther  and  much  hardship ;  but  he  is  fond  of  enterr 
prise  and  seems  callous  to  these  considerations.** 

''  Do  you  acknowledge  this  letter?*' — I  assented. 

Capt.'General. — *'  Perhaps  you  will  also  agree 
with  me  that  the  motives  assigrned  for  your  journey^ 
in  these  two' letters,  are  not  very  consistent  ?  **-^ 
''  This  circumstance  admits  of  explanation." 

The  Captain-General  bowed,  with  that  peculiar 
inclination  of  the  head,  which  indicates,  what,  if  ex* 
pressed  in  wordsj  would  be,  ''  I  do  not  contradict 
you,  but  allow  me  to  draw  my  own  inference.**  And 
then,  aa  if  determined  to  overwhelm  me  by  the 
number  of  my  own  confessions,  and  by  a  mass  of 
contradictory  statements  on  the  part  of  my  firiends» 
he  produced  a  third  letter,  which  declared  that  ny 
chief  motive  in  visiting  Gallicia  was  the  desire  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  remains  of  art  acat* 
tered  over  the  province ;  that  I  was  fond  of  Spanish 
lorCi  and  should  be  gratified  by  the  sight  of  aoy 
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vfcdidft  jfAStik  ihrewlighi  upon  the  andeni  ussges 
of  >tbe  people.  A  fourth;  and" lost,  was  then  sum- 
mcfn^  '"^from  the  vagty  deep/  whkb'stsi«ed/Hi^Uhoui 
any  circumlocutioii,  that  my  inquiries  were  chiefly^  if 
not  exelttsively,  directed  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
country* 

^  So  that  according  to  the  deposition  of  your 
friends/*  the  Captain-General  observed,  "^^it  appears, 
that  ill  health  which  has  forced  you  from  your  own 
country;  a  thirst  for  enterprise  which  has  driven 
you  into  our  mountains ;  the  Gallicians  as  they  were* 
aaid-  the  GliUicians  aa  they  are,  have  been  eaieh  suc- 
cesstvefy  declared  the  principal  objects  of  your  ex- 
pedition into  Spain." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  such  conflicting  state- 
ments may  well  have  appeared  extremely  suspicious 
to  persons  so  utterly  unacquainted  with  Bnglish 
habits  as  the  Spaniards.  The  fact  is,  the  greater 
part  of  these  letters  were  given  me  by  the  merchants 
of  Op<^to,  just  before  I  commenced  my  GalKcian 
tour ;  and  as  it  is  customary  in'  the  Peninsula  to 
assigu  some  reason  for  travelling,  in  letters  of  intro-. 
duction,  all  alleged  some  motive,  and  probably  no 
two  persons  fixed  upon  the  same  ;  each  writing  what 
had  occurred  to  him  at  the  moment,  or,  what  he 
thought  most  adapted  to  the  taste  and  habits  of  his 
eevrespondent.  Englishmen,  accustomed  to  roam 
over  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  attach  little  import- 
a&oe  tO'  the  reasons  which  induce  a  man  to  under- 
tdBe'  afiy  expedition,  however  distant,  or  foreign  to 
the  oidiHai^  route  of  travellers.    But  the  Spaniard> 
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wIk)  never '«nteii''o»  a  joimiey^  iriChoQt  having  « 
specific  Atid.peMbtitil  6\ge6t  mview,  bedomes  very 
su9{rfciou^  'oP  kiid^ii  and  ultericv  prcjeeU,  vif  -  diore 
be  atiy  mconmiiteildyin  tlie  ostenaibkf  motmi^  of  the 
expedi^W.     '     '       - 

The' Ca{>tai3i-Geii6ral  continued.  «*  You  liai^ 
choeen  an  extraordinary  time- of  the  year  to  rambler 
through  our  mountain^districtB." — ^'  I  had  no  '<:ipiUm 
with  respect  to  time,  as  I  must  i»hortlylretahi' to 
Lisbon/* 

Captains-General.— >"  Yet  while  .you  tvavelled' 
through  days  of  continued  rain  to  visit  obseuv^ 
-phJseB,  that  could  possess  no  interest  in  your  ^eyes; 
except  in  a  political  point  of  view,  you  negleoled;  ob'^ 
jec^  highly  interesting  to  an  antiquarian,  or  to  a  man 
of  taste.  For  instance,  you  did  not  visit  this  trery 
apartment." 

Now  that  audience-room  was  certainly  fine  and 
w^  proportioned,  but  had  no  particular  attractions 
to  a  man  who  had  wandered  among  the  palaces  of 
Europe  tfll  he  was  tired  of  their  very  names,  and- 
had  seen  apartments  immeasurably  grander  than  the 
one  in  question.  However,  I  should  not  have  ad- 
vanced ray  interests  by  mortifying  Spanish  pride,  so 
policy  kept  me  silent,  and  I  gave  no  utterance  to  the 
thought  which  naturally  arose  in  my  mind. 

But  although  his  allusion  to  that  particular  room 
was  founded  on  that  Kttle  vanity  which  so  often  in-' 
duces  men  to  overrate  objects  in  any  way  connected 
with  themselves,  there  was  both  truth  and  shrewd^ 
ness  in  the  general  observation.    The  desire  of 
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ooimtFy  indnaedma  i9iUiHifErtftke;t)ie^«^d^ioii|  and 
lecnstMiily  ,d«Yi«li)diftt9m  iJiaJMjgh'it^.tii  com* 
siadioate -ndUik  perMns  for  ^hqm  I  l»%d  jkiltoiM  wd  to 
obtain  the  desired  information.  As  the  J^Agliah,  at 
OpottOf  ittre  prifuapaUy  eoiiBiected>  with  the  Lihtiral 
paMjjf/in  iSpam»  my  letters  were  often  addressed  to 
indh^uaJSi  as  I  afterwards  .found>  notoriously  djml- 
fectedito.  thorGenreimment;  a  circnimstanee  whieh  did 
not  prejudice  my  inquiries^  as  I  made  allowance  fof 
4w  inataral  bias  of  my  infiMrmants^  and  became  ac- 
qnainled,  tfasou^  their  means^  with  persons  of  dif-- 
feeent  tipinioms ;  but  it  waa  eminently  caksidated  to 
eMdta  the  jealousy  of  the  police.  They  soon  dfSQo* 
vvaeed  that  my  inquiries  were  generally  directed  to 
p^itaeal  matters ;  and  it  appeared^  in .  their  fryet, 
highly  improbable,  that  I  should  encounter  so.mvch 
liouUe  for  the  sole  purpose  of  becoming  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  political  feeling 
in  %min.  They  accordingly  solved  the  difficulty,  by 
toncluding  that  I  was  one  of  the  many  emissaries 
who  had  lately  traversed  GaUicia  with  secret  instruc- 
tmps  fiom  the  exiled  Constitutionalists.  Having 
once  decided  upon  my  vocation^  they  soon  fitted  me 
with  an  identity,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel  But 
to  tesume  the  examination : — 
I  iXZapt'GeneraL — "  Your  inquiries  were  everywhere 
o£  a.ppUtical  nature.  Did  you  not  pay  great  atten- 
tion} to.. the  dock-yards  at  Ferrol?"— "I  certainly 
^heldlhat  great  national  work  with  consideraibl^ 
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intcreet.  In  the  eyes  of  a  Spaniard  such  an  admis^ 
Bioa  can,  I  tUnk^  be  ptejudidal  to  no  man/* 

Capt.-General. — "Did  you  not  examine  minutely 
the  fortiiieations  of  Lugo  V* — *'  At  Lugo  I  certainly 
walked  round  the  ramparts  and  examined  sMat 
ancient  masonry,  but  was  acoompanied  by  the  6ty- 
vernor  of  the  town.  The  presence  of  an  officer,  iiMing 
so  high  a  post  under  the  Crown,  ought  surely  to 
have  protected  me  from  any  injurious  suspicions'; " 

Eguia  looked  annoyed  at  this  remark,  but  le^  it 
pass.  After  a  momentary  pause  he  continued. 
'*  Were  you  not  joined  at  Corunna  hj  a  dark  man 
who  accompanied  you  to  the  dock-yard,  and  departed 
after  a  secret  consultation  with  you  ?  Did  he  not 
also  call  himself  an  English  Fidalgo  ?  Some  years 
have  elapsed  since  any  foreign  noble  has  been  in 
Gallicia.  Is  it  probable  that  two  should  meet  acci- 
dentally at  the  same  time,  at  the  same  place,  and 
proceed  together  to  examine  one  of  our  strongholdsf 
— "  I  cannot  say  whether  such  an  event  be  probable, 

but  thus  it  actually  occurred.  My  friend  Lord  C 

was  driven  into  Corunna  by  stress  of  weather,  during 
my  stay  in  that  town,  and  bdng  desirous  of  seeing 
Ferrol  we  joined  parties  and  proceeded  to  that  port. 
I  remember  no  secret  consultation.  We  certainly 
dined  together  after  our  visit  to  the  arsenal,  bat 
every  word  that  passed  between  us  might  have  been 
TC?ported  to  the  Government  with  ray  entireeonsent*^ 

Capt.-General. — "  Were  you  not  urged  by  some 
friends  on  board  the  steam-boat  to  proceed  to  Lmbon 
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by  diat  eonveyaiice>  and  did  yoa  not  ans^er^  that  yoa 
should  like  it  well>  as  you  were  tired  of  travelling  in 
bad  weather,  but  that  you  niMst  positively  see  Gijon^ 
an  obscure  place  at  a  great  distance  from  Cornnna^ 
difficult  of  access,  and  possessing  no  interest  or  con- 
siderationj  except  in  a  particular  point  of  view ;  or, 
to  speak  more  clearly,  except  as  a  place  of  descent 
on  tihe  coast  f 

I  have  explained  to  the  reader  my  reason  for 
wishing  to  see  G^on ;  to  the  Captain-General  I 
made  no  reply. 

Capt-General. — "  Did  not  you  engage  a  passage 
in  a  small  vessel  bound  to  Gijon,  in  spite  of  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  your  friends  J  When  the 
Rritish  CSonsulcame  down  to  the  inn  and  attempted 
to  dissuade  you  from  so  rash  an  undertaking,  did  you 
Bot  reply  that  you  were  bent  on  seeing  Gijon ;  and 
were  you  not  solely  frustrated  by  a  continuance  of 
adverse  and  tempestuous  winds?  Can  you  assign 
any  reason  for  this  extraordinary  conduct  ? 

I  was  rather  at  a  loss  for  a  reply ;  at  length  I  said, 
— "  I  wished  to  see  Asturias ;  it  is  the  only  Spanish 
province  I  have  not  seen." 

Capt-General. — "Pardon  me,  Senor;  you  have 
stated  in  former  conversations  that  you  have  never 
been  in  Estremadura." 

I  was  really  astonished  at  this  instance  of  the 
Captain-General's  minute  information. — **  Your£x- 
eeUency  is  right,"  I  replied, ''  and  seems  to  possess  a 
more  distinct  recollection  of  my  movements  than  I 
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do  ftiyficlfe  T  1>eE^v«  t  liftVe  neuter.  beM  in  Biitfe* 

Capt.-6eti6inal.— ^  You  admit  tJ<al  yom  \fete  in 
Spain  some  time  ago.  Pray  name  the  period.'**^ 
•*  Dnring  the  years  1821  and  1822.** 

The  Claptain-General  obaerved,  ttatt  their  sM*- 
pinons  were  now  confirmed,  and  acquainted  me>  ftr 
the  first  time,  with  the  exact  nature  of  th^  ehttt^gfte 
Upon  which  I  had  been  arrested.  If  appeared,  tklit 
a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  O  — ^  had  taken  an  ^• 
tive  part  in  the  excesses  committed  by  the  Constitu- 
tionadists  during  those  years,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the 
Constitution  in  1823,  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  partisans  and  had  carried  on  a  desperale 
struggle  in  the  mountains,  whence  he  had  ultimately 
effected  his  escape.  He  was  about  my  own  age>  and 
some  real  or  fancied  resemblance  in  my  person  16 
that  Chief  had  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  6—*--^ 
had  re-entered  Spain,  pretending  to  be  an  EnglMi* 
man. 

The  idea  was  communicated  to  the  Police,  who  al- 
ready viewed  my  movements  with  suspicion.  They 
consequently  made  some  peasants,  who  had  seen  the 
Chief  in  question,  enter  an  inn  where  I  was  sitting 
over  the  kitchen-fire,  address  me,  and  observe  iny 
features  narrowly.  These  men  returned  to  their  em- 
ployers under  the  full  belief  that  I  was  the  identical 
man.  Their  depositions  were  transmitted  to  the 
Government  at  Santiago,  which  immediately  for- 
warded instructions  to  the  Authorities  at  Lugo  to 
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to  the  capital  of  the  province. 

^  Ik4M^ui^,  mhot^  mmes  he  wouUL  vipt  diaclpsi^ 
but  who  all  concTOPed  insiiflpect]ngl.1^ejiu4ivi^r^^ 
W'd<W«^7s.Md  ftroQgly  adviaed  my  wxesV    I  ^i»- 
f^pr#tf iwpo^  pf  Uif  writers  firom  particular  circ woa- 
ilypgU;  tofwliy^  they  alluded  ;  and  pexmi^d  ^it^ 
IVIiT^^thaAii^  dame  iastaiices  th/^  weire-persoAs  fx^^ini 
^<m  i  htiA  topeived  great  attention. 
-L'tBgwd;  dvfeU'ituich  on   my    reseiabbmce  to    t^e 
-S||fll^lidsi  the  ^lour  of  my    baix   and  ^es^    Hie 
disrkiftsSB  of  my  complexion  ^  my  general  maniobox^, 
«Rld  eyeb  my  habits^  he  said,  were  purely  Spaniajb. 
J  plmcted  in  opposition,  my  foreign  aoqent  and  im. 
(mfeet  knowledge  of  the    Spanish  language.       U^ 
admitted  my  plea,  but    observed    that  these   w^ere 
positirely  the  only   circnmatances   which  f«?oux-ed 
my  elaon  to  an  Englisb  origin,  and^  being  eaaily 
feigned,  but  slightly  militated  against  the  masa  of 
«Fid(«nce  accumulated  on.  tbe  other  side.    He  %li^,^ 
deelored  his  concurrence   in.  tbe  general  beUef,  an^ 
atiengthened  his  final  argixments  by  specific  aUu^io^^ 
to.the  Spanish  length,  andlweadth,  andblackne^a  ^ 
my  whiskers.      Hearing  myself  described  as  tot^^ 
Wlike  my  eountrymen,  and  rather  nettled  at  th^  ^^ 
HWk.  J  said,  perba.p«    idly,   that  I  had  only 
^obserratioa  to  mal.e.      The  General  did  not   1^^^ 
IW ;  ..hut  the  Police,  ir.  tbe  ^rue  ^^^^^^^      ^^S^^^ 
^oa^impiMiately  informed  bun  that  1  had  somet^i^^ 
to  reveal,  and  he,  witU  an  equal  readiness  of  ap^^^ 
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hension^  Auppoied  Uiai  I  was  on  the  eve  of  maJcmg 
a  full  a^iDwal  of  my  criiMB.  He  waved  his  hand  to 
the  persons  snrrounding  the  table,  to  retire;  a 
•ignal  whieh  tibey  most  reluetantly  obeyed,  only,  fall- 
ing back  as  far  as  the  door>  where  they  stood  eager 
to  esjbch.  every  syllable  of  the  forthcoming  eonflMsion. 
The  Captain-GenoraJL  well  pleased  that  his  oratoty 
had  at  length  prevailetl,  and  fully  expecting  some 
mighty  divulgement^  bent  forward  with  a  moat  en* 
couraging  air,  saying»  that  he  would  listen  patiently 
to  eyery  particular;  the  Police  fixed  their  eyes 
intently  upon  me ;  the  notaries  resumed  their  pens, 
and  a  breathless  silence  prevailed.  But  when  I  was 
compelled  to  repeat  the  trifling  observation  which 
had  given  birth  to  such  high  raised  expectations^  imd 
which  in  fact  was  only  that  Englishmen  had  long, 
black,  and  broad  whiskers,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  the  amusement  of  the  spectators  and  the 
displeasure  and  disappointment  of  the  Authorities^ 
woro  truly  ludicrous.  A  titter,  repressed  only  by  the 
awe  in  which  the  Captain-General  and  the  Police 
were  held,  ran  round  the  apartment,  while  Egnia 
drew  himself  up  with  a  most  indignant  growl,  vastly 
annoyed  at  the  pompous  dismissal  of  the  spec- 
tators, and  at  all  tlie  solemn  proceedings  which  had 
ushered  in  such  a  ridiculous  declaration.  This  cir- 
cumstance at  onoe  put  an  end  to  the  examination, 
whidi  had  lasted  two  hours. 

I  returned  to  the  inn,  where  I  remained  under 
surveillance,  and  was  visited  in  the  evening  by  the 
Inteadant  of  the  Police,  who  eommnnicated  to  me 
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%»»'s  final  dMisidn.     He  liad  acterniiiied  to  Uend 

"  wpwsBs  to  Mr.  Bartlett»  the  BritiBk  Conwil  mt 

^^^<»ottna,  desiring  him  to  Btate  whether  he  could 

potitifely  assure  the  Ckivem^ienttfmt  I  wa»  a  native 

w  Great  Britain,   and  the  person  whom  I  professed 

wysdf  to  be  ;  and  whetiier  he  would  guarantee  the 

^8»*naey  of  t^  olajects  I  had  in  view  in  Visiting 

S^in.    The  Intendant  aMed,  that  in  consideration 

<rf  the  rank  I  might  possihly  be  found  to  possess^ 

•%aia  wonM,  in  the  mean  time,  only  require  my  pa- 

we  of  honour,  and.  the  public  appearance  of  some 

fticnd,  as  Piador,  who  would  be  held  responsible  for 

my  presence  in  the  city. 

During  my  excunination  the  Captain-General  had 
i^uested  me  to  nanae  the  persons  resident  at  Sati^^ 
tiago  to  whom  I  had  delivered  letters  of  introduce 
tion.     I  was   embarrassed  by  the  question,  becau%^ 
I  felt  that,  in  the  equivocal  position  in  which  I  th«^ 
stood,  I  could  hardly  name  an  individual  without  it^^ 
volring  him  in  the  axispicion  that  attached  to  myseXf^ 
A  moment's  reflection,  however,  convinced  me  tj^^  * 
the  question  wras  only  asked  to  ascertain  wheth^^ 
should    attenapt    to   practise  any  deception.     'V;^^^  ^ 
Pblice  had  kex»t  so  vigilant  an  eye  on  all  my  n^^  ^^ 
ments,  that  they  could  not  fail  of  knowing  th^        ^^ 
sons  with  whom  I  had  associated,  and  would  ce^t  ^^^ 
have  imputed  criminal  motives  to  my  frieti^^    ^^^v 
any  attempt  on  my  part  to  conceal  their  natn*  ^^t^ 


Ai^keibre  mentioned  some,  and  among  othIj^> 

t^uis  R ^^.  ^  * 

Wheti  the  Secretary  had  communicateA  ^^ 


^i\ie 
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{\9  dedbioti,  he  raqbiested  me  te 
acamipculy  hun  to  Dqd  LQuis's  hoaae^  where  x 
gceati  imdL  tppavently,  a  Tery  diBagreeahie  deiMaluni 
was  pToduced  by  the  appeasaooe  of  the  Sect6taf7i>f 
the  Police.  The  servant  who  opened  the  dooTt  i»- 
st^  of  showing  us  to  the  apartment  where  her 
maKter  was  sitting,  retreated  in  most  adraiivd  dis^ 
ordeTj  leaving  us  in  a  dark  passage  to  make  the  beet- 
of  our  way  into  the  parlour. 

D<«  Liouis^  who  was  transacting  bustaess,  dropjied 
some  papers  from  his  hand,  in  the  alarm  and  surprise 
excited  by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  the  dreaded  func- 
tionary, and  the  strangers  who  were  with  him  glided' 
hsBtily  out  of  the  room.  His  apprehensions  were 
not  diminished  by  a  peremptory  order  to  give  up  his 
papers,  and  particularly  to  produce  the  letter  he  had 
received  from  me.  Don  Louis  placed  this  valuable 
document  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  who  exa^ 
mined  it  carefully,  and  becoming  in  some  degree 
reassured  by  the  harmless  nature  of  its  contents,  in- 
formed him  of  the  circumstances  under  which  I  had 
been  arrested ;  and  asked  him  whether  he  would  be- 
come my  Fiador,  and  pledge  himself  for  my  appear* 
ance  at  any  moment  that  the  Captain-General  might 
require  my  presence.  He  said  that,  in  default  oi 
such  an  arrangement,  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
me  in  strict  confinement.  The  old  man  consented, 
and  my  situation  became  more  tolerable.  It  is  truei 
that  a  police  officer  was  always  stationed  at  the  door 
of  the  inn,  and  regularly  gave  notice  to  some  of.  hik 
brethren  whenever  I  left  the  house.    They  followed 
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Hmovlgii  all  my  mmderivgd,  ke^tttg  ih^lr  eyes 
QonstsnMy  apoa  me,  but  WidioAt  any  ootiv^  iuf  eri^'» 
oto^  ai^  96mmxmfg  m  far  aloof>  lluiT  I  beutnie  nt 
lugtii^afaadst-  indiffeomt  to  sueh  a  mitigated  jstft^ 
vdllanocL 

During  tho  Tamunder  of  the  thne  I  spent  lit  9aBt-^ 
iag<»  I  waa  tveated  with  theutmoat  kmdiieaa  by  Don 
liOids  oad  bta  8oa>  and  passed  many  pleasant  hours 
in  their  family  circle.  Daring  my  previooa  yiirit  to 
tlu^t  city,  the  ineessant  rain  had  left  upon  my  taind 
&  very  unfaTOuiabie  impression  of  the  snrrannding 
scenery;  but  my  opinion  was  completely  changed 
when  I  saw  it  under  the  magical  influence  of  aclood^ 
less  sky.  like  the  countenance  of  a  pretty  ohild> 
that  country  should  be  seen,  not  in  tears,  but  in  its 
laughing  hours.  It  cannot  boast  of  those  striking 
features  which  retain  their  grandeur  under  every 
fluctuation  of  the  atmosphere,  but  has  all  those  softer 
charms,  which  rivet  the  eye,  when  clad  in  sunshine, 
though  totally  lost  in  the  mists  of  a  stormy  day. 
The  foreground  is  varied,  and  beautifully  undulated, 
and  the  view  is  terminated  by  a  range  of  blue  moun* 
tains  rising  boldly  in  the  distance.  I  wandered  al- 
most every  morning  to  a  picturesque  quarry,  where 
I  aat  enjoying  the  prospect,  till  I  perceived  that  my 
occupations  were  minutely  observed,  upon  which  I 
deserted  myfisvourite  spot,  recollecting  that  even 
inanimate  rocks  must  not  be  too  much  inspected  ill 
tronUed  tknes ;  "  etiam  saxa  toquunturr 
The*  dominion  of  the  priests  was  then  absolute  at 
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Santiago^  and  I  was  ixAd  that  tiie  outward  indica- 
tiona  of  religious  feeling  had  latterly  iocreased.  Be- 
fore the  revolution  of  1820,  faction  was  asleep ;  the 
Chureh  and  her  partisans  were  not  aware  that  the 
ground  upon  which  they  stood  was  undermined,  and 
that  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  land  were  actually 
nodding  to  their  &1L 

The  events  of  the  following  years  opened  their 
eyes ;  the  facility  with  which  the  old  Gh>f  ernment 
was  overthrown,  and  the  evident  intention  of  the 
Constitutionalists,  during  their  day  of  power,  not  to 
reform,  but  to  exterminate  the  priesthood,  awakened 
their  inmost  fears,  and  roused  an  implacable  spirit 
of  vengeance.  They  naturally  supposed  that  their 
existence,  as  a  body  possessing  rights  defined  and 
recognised  by  the  state,  could  only  be  secured  by 
rooting  out  every  vestige  of  principles  espoused  by  a 
party  whose  hostility  to  their  interests  was  so  deadly 
and  uncompromising.  Even  the  moderate  partisans 
of  the  Church,  distrusting  her  actual  strength  and 
conscious  of  the  great  though  latent  danger,  entered 
warmly  into  the  measures  adopted  for  her  defence ; 
while  her  more  heated  and  enterprising  adherents 
fell  into  the  errors  of  an  age  gone  by,  revived  the 
exploded  doctrine  that  men  should  be  proscribed, 
not  merely  for  their  actions,  but  for  their  opinions, 
and  loudly  called  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Inquisition,  as  the  only  engine  which  could  enable 
them  to  carry  their  giant  schemes  into  complete 
operation.    And  yet,  however  exaggerated  the  views 
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imtaftainid  by  some  of  the  prieakhoad*  tiiey  were,  as 
a hody^ enga^d  in  awarof  self-prefierratioa^  Bot of 
aggramon. 

.  Thii  inrogfresa  of  Conatilutional  pmeiples,  and 
tlie  immiBeat  danger  m  which  the  dmicli  waa 
placed  dnnag  Ibe  revdutkHi  of  1822  had  the  same 
effect  upon  their  clergy  which  the  growth  of  the  dia- 
Matiag  interest  has  in  some  degree  produced  on 
oarB4  Their  exertiona  to  obtain  influence  over  the 
people  were  neyer  so  great  and  sustained,  as  since 
they  felt  the  danger  of  kwing  it  entirely ;  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  their  labours  were  at  that 
time  rewarded  by  a  proportionable  increase  of  zea- 
lous feeling. 

In  Santiago  itself  the  rites  of  public  worship  had 
never  been  so  soleinnly  performed,  the  processions 
so  frequent  and  interminable,  ot  the  voice  of  prayer 
so  continual  in  the  streets,  as  within  the  two  years 
previous  to  my  arrival.  And  effectively,  although 
the  High  Church  party  failed  in  the  struggle^  then 
carrying  on,  to  gam  a  complete  ascendency  over  the 
Crown,  their  power  was  then  inordinately  great  in 
the  provinces,  and  sometimes  completely  oversha- 
dowed the  civil  authority. 

This  pecuUar  state  of  things  may  be  well  illus- 
trated by  a  little  circumstance.  I  was  walking  one 
morning  in  the  immediate  environs  of  Santiago  with 
an  intelligent  young  Spaniard;  he  had  been  discuss- 
ing political  questions  with  great  freedom ;  h^  had 
aUnded  with  regret  to  the  fall  of  the  Constitution ; 
he  had  reprobated  in  terms  of  unbounded  censure 
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the  «iHaitlfi]^te$Jiof  ^oremiivei^i  «^         eifett^jtipidbn 

iii  ifae  tJoiii^d  of  coi^rel«atioii>  to  ask  hi«iWbe<hBiriU!> 
dMit^^^nk^fhat  some  ^  the  einls^vhiek  afflicted} 
Strain  nii^M  be  uUiihately  iraoed  to  ihs' kdlbacfJiA 
itietltTgy.   'We  wereiralkmg  at  ther  nomcnli^lBit] 
ke  stoppecf  al>Tiiptly  when  I  put  tiiis  qneBtni ;  i  hiit 
fdce  Ireeaine  fludied  and  he  actualfy  tr€«ible^"lwt/ 
qttiddy  recovering  hioiaelf  he  ansioreiied,  >'  if  die^ 
Captain-General  and  the  Police  knew  tkot  I^'had/ 
assented  to  such  a  proposition,  the  lowest  and  daidc- 
est  dungeon  in  the  city  would  not  be  low^  or  dnrfc 
enough  for  me.'*     Yet  this  man,  who  tte«led  the 
general  system  of  civil  government,  and  eren  the 
actual  Authorities,  with  open  contempt,  trembled  at 
the  idea  of  being  supposed  to  cast  the  sliglitest 
doubt,  even  in  the  most  indirect  manner,  upon  vny 
part  of  the  practice  of  the  Church. 

But  if  the  Spanish  clergy,  writhing  under  a  bittev 
sens^  of  unprovoked  and  recent  persecution,  iveitt 
struggling  to  retain  their  empire  over  the  minds  4ji 
men  by  means  not  altogether  suited  to  the  tolerant 
spirit  of  the  age,  Spain's  liberal  politicians,  among 
the  lower,  and  often  among  the  middling  classes, 
were  far  less  advanced  in  the  career  of  Christian 
charity  than  the  calumniated  members  of  the  Church; 
and  frequently  entertained  notions  of  religions  to« 
leration,  well  suited  to  the  days  of  the  second  Phi^ 

Democratic  opinions  are  nowhere  more  extrdme 
than  among  the  Spanish  liberals;  but  in  aocounii||^ 
is  the  ^philosophy  of  freedom,  civil  or  Teligions, 
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dncr  volh)  ibeifcee<)(>m  of  priy«te  life>.  >'<^  I  bii^pp^ 
jHei^simmaiiy  lihape/'  h^  continued)  f^I  ami^lr^esid 
to.the.'iunHmTabe ;  df^indeed,  thcfee  be  a  Jew  among^ 
il%>l>vim>luE^  I  s^^  l^rn  bim  l^ye;  but  interior ^ 
eobe  ttith  bonest  men  like  you  and  md,  on  account 
ofiOUr;o]^i]iiDns>  is  beyond  endurance." 

Soeh  batbwoHs  and  grotesque  discrepancies  be? 
tlseto  tbe  most  intolerant  practice,  and  a  profession 
of  tiie  most  liberal  opinions,  are,  of  course,  among 
tke  higgler  oirder  of  Spanish  liberals,  corrected  by 
greater  information  and  greater  knowledge  of  the 
world ;  but  tbe  same  utter  misconception  of  tbe  real 
priaciples  of  toleration  actuates  their  conduct.  ,  The 
law,  in  their  opinion,  should,  in  theory,  be  equally 
iq>plicable  to  all  parties ;  but  to  act  on  the  principle 
of! administering  the  same  measure  of  justice  to. the 
^poneat^  as  to  the  friend,  of  the  prevailing  policy^ 
to  the  Carlist,  as  to  the  Queenite,  would  be  repro- 
bated as  an  indication  of  pogitive  weakness^  or»  more 
p(obably>  resented  as  a  proof  of  covert  treason.  The 
notion  of  impartial  dealing  between  man  and  man, 
wiAout  reference  to  the  political  opinions  he  may 
eotevtaiui  is^  in  their  eyes,  a  practical  mistake,  at- 
UiilMitable  only  to  incapacity  or  collusion. 

':Biiit'I  was  speaking  of  the  efiects  and  extenl^  of 
A^  I  clerical  influeuce,  of  which,  even  in  n^y  o^wp 
eaMmanatipa>  be&ce  the  .  Captain-Generali  I  ,]»e^7 
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oeived  some  traoeB.  I  was  reminded  of  some  qu^s^ 
tions^  which  I  had  certainly  asked,  but  remembered 
distinctly  having  only  put  them  to  one  individual^ 
who,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  communicated 
them  to  the  priest,  by  whom  they  were  transmitted 
to  the  Police.  I  do  not  accuse  the  Spanish  clergy 
of  vidating  the  sacred  trust  reposed  in  them  at  the 
confessional — of  this  I  am  sure  they  are  incapable*^ 
but  I  do  think  they  often  persuade  their  penitents  to 
make,  or  at  least  to  sanction,  any  revelations  the 
Church  may  deem  expedient ;  and  this  course  is,  I 
think*  pursued  still  more  where  women  are  concerned. 
When  the  devotional  feeling  is  strongly  impressed 
on  the  mind  of  a  fidr  Spaniard,  it  supersedes  every 
other,  even  the  deep-rooted  passion  of  love ;  but 
this  excess  of  seal  is  chiefly  found  in  the  remote  pro- 
vinces. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  engrossing  passion  the 
character  of  the  Spanish  woman  becomes  altogether 
changed.  If  once  persuaded  that  the  man  she  loves 
is  conspiring  against  the  Church,  every  avenue  to 
her  heart,  that  well  of  deep  and  inexhaustible  feeling, 
is  closed  at  once  against  him ;  an  unworthy  system 
of  deception,  the  ofiispring  of  a  false,  but  not  of  a 
debased  principle,  is  substituted  for  her  former  sin- 
cerity; she  believes  that  her  own,  that  his  salvation, 
that  the  immortal  weal  of  thousands  whom  his  machi- 
nations may  endanger,  imperiously  require  her  to 
sacrifice  every  personal  feeling;  to  dive  into  his  in- 
most thoughts  for  the  purpose  of  betraying  them,  and 
to  treasure  up,  and  afterwards  reveal,  every  cardess 
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YQfd  breathed  in  Hie  faoan  of  daUianee,  ct  dropped 
in  the.tiagiiaxded  moment  of  powerftil  emotion. 

During  the  oinnl  war  there  were  inBtanoes  of 
women,  misled  bj  their  fienned  attaehment  to  the 
Qhmda^  who  actually  leceiyed  their  nnwary  admirers 
in  the  warm  embrace  of  love,  and  even  in  that  hour 
of  neciprooal  passion  dealt  the  fatal  blow  with  a 
.firm  hand,  but  an  agonised  heart.  These  remarks 
onlj  apply  to  those  voleank  dispositions,  still,  though 
but  oocasionallyy  found  in  parts  of  Spain  over  which 
reUgion  exercises  her  most  fanatic  sway,  and  to  those 
particular  cases  in  which  the  safety  of  the  Church  is 
censidered  by  tho  impassioned  votaress  as  imperi- 
ously opposed  to  the  dictates  of  the  heart.  Generally 
apeaking,  love  and  religion  are  twin  sisters  in  Spain, 
and  accord  extremely  well :  in  England,  that  land 
of  pure  religion,  a  man  of  pleasure  endeavouring  to 
engage  the  aflfoctions  of  a  married  woman  system* 
atically  undermines  every  sacred  impression,  and 
keeps  out  of  sight  all  that  can  possibly  promote 
religious  zeal.  In  Spain,  he  attains  his  object  by  a 
difiBsrent  course;  rdUgion  is  too  often  made  subser* 
vient  to  his  views,  he  frequents  the  holy  festivals 
which  she  attends,  the  deep  devotion  of  her  spirit 
lives  upon  his  lips ;  and  if  he  cannot  kneel  by  her  side 
IB  the  long  aisle,  at  least  she  knows,  too  well,  that 
his  eyo  is  upon  her.  Spanish  devotion  is  often  attired 
in  gloomy  colours.  I  have  seen  the  antiquated 
dames  of  Murcia  solemnly  pacing  the  public  walks 
of  their  city,  with  little  scourges  attached  to  their 
dfes%  and  knotted  for  the  purpose  of  self-toirtnre. 
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But  tbeU fiiitfais&omeiaBiefiiisladia  a  ti^htftfldliril^ 
Uant  lively ;  ''  la  teligitm,  fam^r,  le  petf/km  )ei  les 
fie^t^''  all  nuoglii^  ia  one.flo'weiy^ but  delusivcf 
path.; 

Before  I  rdieve  my  readers  fromi  aalj  ^ftirtbeb 
mention  of  my  GalUcian  adventiure>  I  mtiet  viAiwi'-vai 
incident,  unimportant  in  itadf,  but  eunous  ablillivu 
trating  the  vigilance  of  the.  ^pailish  Police;  i«Ki  tfab 
intense  acuteness  of  their  observBtiotas  indssturbaii' 
times.  As  the  Indian,  discovers  the  FeceHArfbotstips 
of  an  eneny  on  wastes  that  appear  tkbsdbiiiely^acdB^ 
leas  to  less  gifted  eyes,  so  the  Spanish  PoHee  fidfanq 
their  prey  by  indications  so  faint  and  in£c^qu0nt»  M 
wholly  to  escape  the  perception  of  less  practiMil' 
minds*  I  have  already  said  that  on  my  first  amnt 
at  liugo,  I  took  some  refreshment  in  a  small  tatemt 
at  the  entrance  of  the  town;  the  bill  being  vetf 
m<>derate>  and  having  no  small  change>  I  gave  tiie* 
waiter  as  much  for  himself  as  the  dinner  had  cost.: 
The. man  casually  adverted  to  the  ciicumstante 
befot'e  an  agent  of  the  Police,  whose  curiosity  wnA* 
esscited  by  a  statement  that  would  have  attracted  no 
attention  from  any  other  individuaL  He  shrewdly^ 
remarked,  that  the  act,  trifling  as  it  might  appear^ 
was  rather  the  act  of  a  gentleman  than  of  the  Utile: 
traders  who  travelled  along  that  road,  and  put  up;at> 
the  inn.  He  knew  that  they  were  weU  aequainlcd' 
with  the  exact  proportion  which  should  auibaiitr 
between  the  amoiint  of  the  bill  and  the  paymeiif  iif  t 
tboi  .waiter,  and  would  not  have  been  indiwed^  bf ^. 
aijL  .tfisidental  ciicumstaBces,  to  have,  given  aiine*  • 
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tj|Hijbl9yimd4lie'ii0c68siT7Biiiii«'  Under  this  knpred-^ 
flioa  ho^etitefed.  tbe  Iftvetn,  seated  UniBelf  opposite 
toiBOjisbniAiiiizediBjtnovemeiitB,  o'bserved  my  gene^ 
ral  manner,  and  soon  became  convinced  that  I  was 
Hm  mdividttalfflRiibsevfipearaiioe  had  b^n  descritied 
lo^tkfi  Poliee^aild  whom  they  had  been  long  »pect- 
lag; .  .He  ammvdiaitoly  eoflmmnieated  to  his  superiors 
tite  feendt'of  His  obs6nrationB>  and  I  was  in  oonse- 
^ft/daaa  ^farested  cEuring  the  ensuing  night. 
-  -I  vttndiAber  seeiag  a  similar  instance  of  extreme 
sdbiiBtifkL  ihe  Pdicei  during  a  still  more  distracted 
peribd,  finr  at  such  times  every  faculty  i»  quickened 
to.  a  woiiderful  extent  by  an  active  and  perpetual 
4M8e  o£  isnpen^g  danger.  During  the  great  nor- 
liMm  inRUtection  in  1822  I  walked  from  Imn  to 
FoBtaralxa ;  entering  the  town  I  explored  it  and, 
being  as  usual  mistaken  for  a  Spaniard^  was  unmo* 
leflted  by  any  questions.  I  might  then  have  re* 
tsaoed  my  steps  unsuspected,  but  wishing  to  obtain 
%  foUer  view  of  the  glorious  prospect  before  me,  I  en* 
dwvoured  to  approach  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  which 
was  separated  from  me  by  a  low  walL  Being  ex- 
tremely short-sighted  I  did  not  immediately  perceive 
a  breach  through  which  it  was  perfectly  easy  to^ 
passy  but  went  to  the  head  of  the  wall  and  skirted  it 
downwards  till  I  reached  the  aperture.  Thw  cir* 
cuiloaaprocess  was  observed  by  an  officer  of  the  Police, 
wke  iosta&tly  concluded  that  I  was  unacquainted  With 
the  place,  consequently  a  stranger^  and^  therefore,  a 
siMipicioaB  diaraeter.  He  joined  me,  entered  into- 
cesailsBatian^,  and  finally  gave  me  up  to  the  Anthof^ 
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tiesi  by  whom  I  was  examined,  and  sent  back  to 
Irun  under  an  escoirt. 

But  to  retarn  to  my  narrative.  While  I  remaiaed 
at  Santiago  in  this  state  of  partial  freedom,  I  was  one 
day.  visited  by  a  Spaniard  dressed  in  a  naval  uniform, 
apparently  a  professional  man*  He  said,  that  hap- 
pening to  lodge  in  the  same  house,  and  having 
heard  that  an  Englishman  oi  rank  was  detained 
under  vexatious  circumstai^es,  he  had  thought  him« 
self  bound  in  courtesy  to  call  upon  me,  and  make  me 
a  free  tender  of  his  services.  We  conversed  for  some 
time  on  general  subjects ;  his  appearance  was  highly 
prepossessing ;  his  manners  had  the  courtesy  and 
distinction  of  high  birth;  he  was  eminently  hand* 
some;  his  fine  dark  eyes  often  kindled  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  a  strong  tinge  of  romance  pervaded  all  he 
said,  and  seemed  inherent  in  his  character.  He 
showed  me  some  verses  to  a  lady ;  verses  ftill  of  fif^ 
and  feeling,  which  he  had  apparently  just  composed, 
for  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry.  He  dwelt,  with  an 
emphasis  that  was  irresistibly  comical,  upon  every 
epithet  sacred  to  the  Dulcinea  of  his  strain,  for  whom 
he  seemed  to  feel  a  chivalrous  devotion,  the  true  love 
of  the  middle  ages,  which  could  not  tolerate  any 
competition  with  the  object  of  its  idolatry.  He  was 
a  genuine  child  of  romance,  for  engrossed  by  the 
idea  of  his  absent  mistress,  and  hurried  on  by  his 
poetic  ardour,  he  never  once  reflected  on  the  singular 
appearance  which  such  unusual  frankness  of  couh 
munication  from  a  perfect  stranger  must  have  had 
in  my  eyes.    Such  was  the  apparent  character  of  the 
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;  but  I  will  not  conceal  (rom  my  readers  that  a 
shade  of  suspicion  respecting  the  real  object  of  his 
thbI  ooeasionally  crossed  my  mhid.   I  knew  that  the 
Police  made  use  of  various  means  to  extract  informal 
tion  from  suspected  persons,  and  frequently  em- 
ployed agents  to  elicit  iacts^  and  obtain  admissions 
imder  the  mask  of  friendship,  which  could  not  be 
extorted  by  any  legal  process.    Now  certainly  the 
sffttietit  openness  and  generosity  of  Atocha  s  cha- 
racter, and  the  unreserved  nature  of  his  conversation, 
were  highly  calculated  to  call  forth  some  degree  of 
iM^rocal  confidence  from  a  stranger^  friendless  and 
WMcqiuinted  with  the  subtle  intrigues  of  the  Spanish 
Pdiee  and  the  circuitous  paths  by  which  they  often 
obtain  their  information.    Other  circumstances  in 
some  degree  strengthened  this  disagreeable  impres- 
fion.     My  sitting-room  was  only  separated  from  an 
adfoining  apartment  by  a  door  which  was  kept  con« 
sUw&tly  locked,  and  I  heard,  upon  two  different  occa- 
sions, when  engaged  in  conversation,  a  rustling  mear 
the  keyhole,  as  if  some  persons  on  the  other  side 
were  in  the  act  of  listening. 

Upon  inquiry  I  learnt  that  the  apartment  was 
occupied  by  Sefior  Atocha ;  but  he  was  frequently 
<mt  of.  the  house,  and  it  is  possible  that  others  may 
have  taken  advantage  of  hts  absence.  In  his  inter* 
view  with  me  he  certainly  led  the  conversation  more 
than  once  to  the  cause  of  my  arrest,  but  it  is  probable 
thai  curiosity  alone  dictated  his  inquiries.  I  was 
ttnfiUing  to  attribute  unworthy  motives  to  a  man, 
qpon  whose  open  brow  honour  and  truth  seemed 
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written  in  characters  too  legible  to  be  mistaken » 
but  experience  had  taught  me  to  distrust  actiOM 
which,  under  happier  circumstances,  could  have 
borne  no  invidious  construction;  for  at  that  tine 
friend  suspected  friend,  and  the  father  could  hardly 
plaoe  reliance  on  the  son :  in  such  a  state  of  societ j^ 
suspicion  becomes  not  an  occasional  inmate,  but  a 
prevailing  habit  of  the  mind ;  nor  is  this  the  least 
evil  resulting  from  long-continued  divil  dissensaoQS. 
A  day  or  two  after  this  visit,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Police  called  at  the  inn,  and  requested  me  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  audience-room,  where  I  found  (be 
Captain-General  enthroned.  Eguia  informed  me 
that  he  had  just  received  a  dispatch  from  Mr.  Bart- 
lett,  the  British  Consul  at  Corunna,  declaring  that  I 
was  an  Englishman,  and  the  person  whom  I  pro* 
fessed  myself  to  be,  guaranteeing  the  legitimacy  of 
the  objects  I  had  in  view^  and  in  short,  confirming 
all  njy  statements.  He  was  therefore  pleased  to  tell 
me,  that  after  such  an  explicit  declaration  from  the 
British  Consul,  he  could  no  longer  entertain  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  as  he  was  a  gentleman  for  whom 
he  entertained  the  highest  sentiments  of  respect. 
My  manner  and  appearance  were,  however,  so  de- 
cidedly Spanish,  that  even  now  he  was  unable  to 
convince  the  Police  and  others  of  a  fact  which  the 
Consul's  positive  assurance  alone  induced  him  to 
credit.  He  said  that  the  disasters  into  which  I  had 
fallen  had  been,  to  a  great  extent,  the  result  of  my 
own  imprudent  conduct ;  that  the  persons  with  whom 
I  had  associated,  the  political  inquiries  I  had  made. 
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■7  Aeqaent  deTiations  firom  the  Ligh-road,  and  my 
wd  and  ramblhig  excumoiis  among  the  fastnesses, 
at  nicb  an  uniunial  time  of  the  year,  had  all  con- 
Mwed  the  impiessioii  whi<:h  my  striking  resemtlanco 
to  the  outlawed  chief  had  originally  created.      He 
cx9letmied  by  saying,  that  as  the   Government   had 
rte^Ted  to  hberate  me,  I  should  prohably  he   dis- 
poned to  leave  Santiago  on  the  following  day.     I 
MWred  the  Gaptain-general  that  I  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  meet  his  wishes  in  that  respect,  and  was 
snirkms  to  have  my  passport  made  out  for  Orense  on 
that  very  erening.     The  allusion  to  Orense  threat  - 
cued  to  produce  a  firesh  commotion  :  looks  of  horror 
andsaspicion  were  renewed   among  the  agents  of 
the  Police,  and  the  Captain -general  declared  that 
the  safety  of  the  people    entrusted  to  his  charge 
rMdeted  it  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  quit 
Spain,  with  aU  imaginable  rapidity,  by  the  road  to 
Tay,  the  most  direct  to  the  frontier.     I  replied,  that 
of  course  no  reason  which  I  could  allege  would  hav^ 
aay  weight  with  his  Excellency,  if  it^ereonce  estj^^ 
b&hed  that  my   journey  to  Orense  would  distu^\^ 
thetranquilUty  of  Spain;  but  as  1  had  actually  ma^^ 
arrangements  to  re-enter  the  Trazos  Montes  by  t>^^ 
north-eastern   frontier,    such  a   complete  deviate  ^^ 

j;:^:  We7er,  deten^ined  that  1  should  leave  st'S 
by  tke  Tuy  roaa,  from  which  be  requested  tn^  ^^'Vv^ 
pretext  to  wander  ;   and,  toprevent  me  fron^KoA^^^ 

vod.  ^  *    ^^^ 


iiom  the  route  I  had  prescribed  to  myself  wouV^  y^ 
attended  witb  great  personal ina>njeme^^^^      ^^^ 
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Specified  certain  towns  and  villages,  in  which  alone 
I  might  pass  the  night.  If  found  in  Spain  after  (he 
expiration  of  three  days  I  was  again  Kable  to  be 
arrested.  He  then  expressed  great  anxiety  for  my 
safety,  and  recommended  me  to  accept  his  offer  ^f 
an  escort^  which  should  accompany  me  to  the  frontier, 
and  effectually  protect  me  from  any  popular  ebul- 
lition. I  perceived  his  real  motive,  and  knowing  wdl 
that  these  friends  and  protectors  would  speedBly  be- 
come my  masters,  I  thanked  him  for  the  interest  he 
took  in  my  safety,  but  expressed  the  utmost  disin- 
clination to  deprive  his  Majesty  of  any  defenders  at 
a  time  when  their  presence  was  so  much  r^quir^d  at 
home. 

Matters  were  then  adjusted ;  I  was  conditionally 
restored  to  freedom,  formal  salutations  were  coldly 
exchanged  between  us,  and  we  separated.  Eg^la 
was  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  old  fanatic  Boy- 
alist ;  yet  all  the  zeal  and  ability  which  he  displayed 
in  detecting  the  most  hidden  conspiracies,  and  bnng- 
^^S  to  justice  the  most  wary  conspirators,  could  not 
preserve  him  from  a  fearful  disaster,  for  he  was 
dreadfully  wounded  in  1829,  by  the  explosion  of 
some  fulminating  powder,  artfully  placed  under  the 
seal  of  a  letter  ;  a  base  and  malignant  act,  probably 
emanating  from  some  exasperated  victim  of  hia  se- 
verity. His  manners  were  distinguished,  and  during 
our  long  communications  he  was  never  betrayed  into 
an  expression  or  a  gesture  inconsistent  with  the  high- 
est sense  of  gentlemanly  feeling.  Though  gtjtisJiy 
dreaded,  he  was  much  respected ;  he  Was-  ikem  in  the 
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genith  of  his  power  ;  since  that  period  he  has  &llen 
ii{Km  evil  times,  but  in  adversity  as  in  his  pros- 
petpus  days,  he  retaias  the  same  unblemished  repu- 
ti^ion  for  high  honour  and  devoted  loyalty.  I  am 
toid  that  he  is  much  altered  in  personal  appearance 
since  I  knew  him  at  Santiago  ;  the  form^  then  proud 
and  erect,  is  now  bent  by  the  infirmity  of  ill  health ; 
the  lod(Si  upon  which  not  a  speck  of  snow  could 
then  be  seei^  are  now  silvered  by  time ;  but  still  in 
;spite  of  declining  strength  and  increasing  years,  he 
ia  iti  Biscay,  devoting,  in  the  land  of  his  birth, 
:the  last  energies  of  his  life  to  that  which  he  belieiws 
to  be  at  once  the  cause  of  his  sovereign  and  his 
country.  Our  acquaintance  was  not  formed  under 
very  agreeable  circumstances,  but  I  believe  him  to 
be  an  honest  and  an  honourable  man,  and  I  trust 
that  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  may  yet  illume  the 
evening  of  his  days. 

Having  taken  leave  of  my  kind  fiicnds  the  Rivas 
I  mounted  my  horse.  My  guardian  Angel,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Police«o£Bcer,  remained  to  the  last  mo- 
ment at  his  post  near  the  inn.  News  from  Catalonia 
arrived  immediately  previous  to  my  departure  from 
Santiago ;  the  insurrection  still  continued  to  gain 
ground,  the  Queen  had  been  insulted  in  her  pas- 
sage through  Valencia,  and  the  expected  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Inquisition  excited,  in  the  highest  de- 
gret,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  conflicting  parties. 
<^And  now  having  given  a  faithful  account  of  the 
/Singi^ajp  events  which  befel  me  in  consequence  of 
H  mseotcepiion  of  my  motives,  I  should  be  aotiivg 
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an  uncandid  and  ungenerous  part  if  I  did  not  state, 
that,  calmly  reflecting  upon  events  now  long  elapsed^ 
I  cannot  impute  much,  if  any,  blame  to  the  Spanish 
Authorities.  The  civil  war,  then  raging  in  the 
kingdom,  the  plots  that  were  multiplying  on  all 
sides,  and  the  spies  who  had  lately  inundated  6al- 
licia,  and  were  communicating  with  the  Spanish  de- 
n^iocrats  in  Portugal,  were  circumstances  pregnant 
with  danger  to  the  established  Government.  At  the 
time,  I  was  naturally  annoyed  at  such  an  attack 
upon  my  liberty,  but  I  can  easily  conceive  that 
the  local  authorities  may  have  considered  it  their 
bounden  duty,  in  the  critical  situation  of  public 
affairs,  to  arrest  a  stranger,  coming  from  a  most 
suspected  country ;  whose  journey  too  was  performed 
at  a  very  unusual  time  of  the  year,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  circumstances  in  some  degree  calcu- 
lated to  throw  doubt  upon  his  intentions.  I  think 
I  might  have  experienced  the  same  interruption 
under  any  Government  so  circumstanced;  and  of 
this  I  am  sure,  that  had  I  been  arrested  by  my 
Spanish  liberal  friends,  under  suspicion  of  Royalist 
intrigues,  my  thraldom  would  have  been  more  pro- 
tracted, and  my  treatment  not  quite  so  tolerable. 

The  evening  was  rainy,  but  the  country  through 
which  I  rode  to  Padron  lively  and  diversified.  There 
I  was  refreshed  by  some  tea,  and  fatigued  by  a  host 
of  insatiable  women,  who  overwhelmed  me  with 
queries  touching  England.  As  a  plain  unvarnished 
statement  of  facts  did  not  appease  their  appetite  for 
the  marvellous,  I  gratified  their  tast^  by  assutitig 
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them  tliat  EBgUshmen  were  guaranteed  by  law  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  four  contemporary 
wives>  and  concubines  ad  libitum.  They  remarked 
that  better  conduct  could  hardly  be  expected  from 
Jews«  and  the  English  were  avowedly  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion ;  but  in  return  for  my  communications, 
they  tried  to  convert  me  to  the  Catholic  faiths  and 
lissured  roe,  that«  with  such  a  pious  object  in  view, 
they  would  raise  no  injudicious  objections  to  a  little 
well-timed  gallantry,  although  such  gentle  lapses 
were  considered  by  their  Church  as  mortal  sins. 

On  the  following  day  I  continued  my  journey  to 
the  frontier^  through  a  delightful  country.  I  met 
some  Spaniards  at  Bedondela,  who  asked  me  nK>re 
questions  than  I  thought  right  to  answer  at  such  a 
doubtful  time.  Near  Tuy  I  saw  a  curious  instance 
of  that  inaptitude  to  accommodate  established  habits 
to  actual  circumstances,  so  peculiar  to  the  Spanish 
character,  and  some  times  so  truly  ludicrous  in  its 
results.  A  superior  kind  of  countryman,  driving  a 
vehicle  containing  parcels  and  goods,  (his  own, 
moreover,)  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  overturn 
it,  not  far  from  the  gates  of  the  town.  The  horse 
was  lying  under  the  shafts,  the  vehicle  was  in  the 
ditch,  the  goods  were  scattered  along  the  road,  and, 
although  of  a  perishable  nature,  were  lying,  for  the 
most  part,  immersed  in  mud.  Under  these  circum- 
stances any  man  but  a  Spaniard  would  have  imme- 
.diatelyassistedhis  horse  torise,  would  have  examined 
hifi  vehicle  to  ascertain  that  it  had  sufiered  no  injiiry, 
;aiid  would  have  carefully  replaced  his  goods :  not  so 
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our -fricild  theSpamard;  tlie  hour  had  arrived  at 
#hicfa  he  >fai5  accustomed  to  commence  Ins  tnid-day 
repast,  and  that  repast  was  not  to  be  postponed  by 
any  freak  of  malignant  fortune;  80>  perched  oh^one 
side  of  the  subverted  vehicle,  he  sat  calm  and  ooii- 
spicuous,  knife  in  hand,  leisurely  apportioning  his 
cheese  to  his  bread,  and  eyeing  with  indifference, 
horse,  vehicle,  and  soaking  goods ;  nor  till  the  in^ 
ward  man  was  thoroughly  appeased,  did  he  begin  in 
sober  earnest  to  inspect  and  repair  the  evil.  He 
was  a  Catalan,  and  not  a  Gallician,  and  this  slight 
incident  is  an  apt  and  faithful  illustration  of  the 
phlegmatic  disposition  of  his  countrymen,  and  of 
their  dogged  adhesion  to  ordinary  habits  under 
every  contingency. 

We  sometimes  hear,  in  France  and  England,  of 
a  spirit  of  encroachment,  and  a  spirit  of  concession ; 
in  Spain,  a  spirit  of  mal-a-propos,  if  it  may  be  so 
termed,  unquestionably  tinges  the  national  charac- 
ter. I  have  heard,  that  in  the  agony  of  the  Cortes, 
and  when  the  French  were  actually  entering  Cadis, 
a  glowing  orator  was  arguing,  with  energy,  on  the 
exact  degree  of  precedence  which  should  hereafter 
be  accorded  to  a  Bear-Admiral  of  Constitutional 
Spain.  There  surely  is,  however  remote,  a  family 
resemblance  between  our  feasting  farmer  and  the 
orator,  for,  under  their  respective  circumstances,  the 
feast  and  the  argument  were  equally  appropriate. 

At  Tuy  I  met  my  old  ally,  the  Consul's  agent, 
who  dispatched  my  business  with  great  expedition. 
Here  a  member  of  the  Police  assured  me  that  a 
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d^tifilad  acoouat  of  my  foreBt,  and  4>f  the  proceed- 
ing institated  agiuiwt  me^  had  been  forwarded  to 
their  office*  and  added  that  my  movements  had  been 
Barrowly  observed  during  my  first  y«it  to  Santiaga 
While  I  was  standing  on  the  bank  expecting  the 
boat  destined  to  convey  me  across  the  Minho,  a 
noble  stream  which  here  divides  the  rival  kingdoms, 
two  Capuciiia  friaft  approached  me,  and  entering 
uito  eonversation  endeavoured,  by  many  subtle 
questions,  to  discover  the  real  object  of  my  GralUdan 
expeditioa  At  length  we  embarked,  and  I  bade  a 
fiaal  farewell  to  Spain,  renowned,  romantic  Spain ;  a 
country  which  I  had  found  always  fraught  with  stir- 
nilg  adventures,  and  always  enveloped  in  the  storms 
of  civil  dissension.  I  landed  on  the  Portuguese 
shore,  and  breathed  freely- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Author  becomes  six  yean  younger  than  he  waa  m  the. last 
Chapter — Distracted  state  pf  Spain  ip  1822->SUughter  of  the 
Royalists  at  Cerrera — LeaTes  Barcelona — Ascends  the  Mouotaia 
of  Mootiezrat— Visiis  the  fiunous  Convent—The  faled  town  of 
VUia  destroyed  that  very  day — Wild  charge  of  a  GueriUa  bando- 
Author  made  prisoner— Roar  of  the  distant  fight — ^Precarioua  si- 
tuation of  the  Author— Fidelity  of  his  young  Guid« — Desolate  Venta 
-^Author  Itberated — Guerilla  band  and  Chief  described — ^The  ludi- 
amis  Shock. 

And  now  before  I  quit  the  mag^c  reatm  of  Spain,  as 
connected  with  my  tale,  and  pass  on  to  Portuguese 
scenes  and  Portuguese  adventures,  my  readers  will 
perhaps  forgive  me  for  departing  from  the  strict 
order  of  narration,  and  reverting  to  that  earlier 
period  when^  in  the  first  ardour  of  youth,  I  trod  for 
the  first  time  the  shores  of  Spain.  I  make  thia 
slight  digression,  not  so  much  from  any  wish  to  re- 
late the  strange  and  wild  adventure  which  forms  the 
subject  of  the  present  chapter,  as  to  acquaint  my 
readers  with  the  unyielding  spirit  and  devoted 
loyalty  of  the  mountain  Guerillas,  and  with  their 
habits  and  peculiar  feelings,  as  exhibited  at  a  mo* 
ment  when  caution  and  reserve  were  banished  by  an 
imminent  and  pressing  danger ;  a  kind  of  informa- 

■  * 

tion  by  no  means  unimportant  at  a  moment  whei\ 
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^•in  is  again  orerrun  by  these  intrepid  bands,  and 
when  Catalonia,  the  scene  of  the  adventure  recorded 
in  this  chapter,  again  sends  fortli  her  "  tonible 
Grnerillas  "  to  influence  and  pohaps  decide  the  war. 
In  estimating  the  strength  of  the  conflicting  parties 
the  Guerillas  motet  always  fiina  a  main  element  <^ 
any  sober  calculation. 

•'  I  arrived  one  evening  in  the  montli  of  May  1822, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Ebro.     I  had  then  been 
in  Spain  a  oonsiderable  time.     I  bad  lingered  long 
U  Madrid,  spent  the  last  winter  at  Cadiz,  and  had 
tnrrened  with  a  relative  through  almost  every  pro- 
vince of  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  a  journey  performed 
at  a  period  when  society  was  starangely  oiqom«ea, 
when  some  districts  had  emancipated  themselves 
from  the  yoke  of  the  central  government,  when  the 
country  generally  was  distracted  by  the  conflicting 
watchwords  of  the  King  and  the  Cortes;  ^^^^ 
Cortes,  great  in  tyranny,  were  in  point  of  actual 
power  only  le«.  feeble  than  the  Sovere^  whom 

*ey  oppressed ;  wh.n  in^ividuals^o  d.^  W 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  common  -'^^^^J'^^  ^^ 

arrayed  against  town,  ^^^%  ^  ^Ual  of  Umes 

history  of  the  feudal  world-     *  J  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

and  circumstances  so  ^^^^  ^  pfly  for  himself, 
reader  has  been  spared.  P^'"  J^^^  ^hich  took  place 
by  that  destruction  of  my  3  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  describe, 
during  the  tumultuous  seen  ^     ^^^^^  ^^^     ^  ^^ 

atid  only  twelve  days  t'®'*''  ^^ing  only  on  the  accu- 
nfawilling  to  publish  fiacts  a  v  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^.^^^ 
xii^  of  toy  r<«colk«Mions.  an  ^  3 . 
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bcideAta  whiek  give  life  and  oircumBtonce  t6  the 
picture,  and  enrich  it  vnih  a  varied  foregroimd^ 
lose  all  tbeit  warmth  and  colouring,  when  the  reooid* 
ftMnned  undet  tile  strong  impression  of  the  -moiden^ 
no  fonger  exists* 

My  readers  are  probably  aware  that  the  griaot 
Catalan  contest  of  1822  was  carried  on  between  the 
Constitutionalists  or  the  armies  of  the  Cortes  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Royalists  on  the  other,  who  were 
endeavouring  to  release  King  Ferdinand  from  the 
thraldom  in  which  he  was  held. 

As  we  crossed  the  Ebro  in  a  ferry-boat,  we  heard 
from  a  goatherd,  for  the  first  time,  of  the  insurrection 
in  Catalonia,  which  afterwards  became  so  fiinuiUB, 
and  for  seventeen  months  continued  to  desolate.the 
country.  Our  accounts  during  the  next  day  were 
very  imperfect,  but  before  we  reached  Barcelona  wie 
had  entered  the  revolted  districts.  Vendrell,  where 
we  paused  for  a  few  hours,  had  been  occupied,  and 
again  evacuated  by  the  Royalists,  tliree  days  pre- 
vious to  our  arrival.  Tarragona  was  menaced  by 
armed  parties,  and  the  authorities  had  in  consequenee 
left  the  town.  We  were  required  to  produce  our 
passports  at  every  village  through  which  we  passed, 
and  on  my  arrival  at  Barcelona  I  was  placed  under 
arrest;  on  account  of  some  informality  in  the  signa- 
tures, occasioned  by  the  absence  of  the  Governor  cf 
Tarragona.  I  was  detained  in  the  Hdtel  de  Ville 
till  the  arrival  of  the  political  chief,  who,  if  I  rememir 
ber  rightly^  was  Rotten,  whose  name  became*  so 
generally  known  at  a  later  period  of  the  tevolutiow. 
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Mb  trnteaod  9Ueaiivdy  to  my  explaMtiOQ»  pereeivod 
QtB  ioitoc0  of  tbe  mistake,  m4i  in  spite  of  the  re- 
famnslndices  <x£  his  aecietary,  sufiEwed  me;  to  depart 
^thout  delay*    At  Bajrcelcma,  whese  we  were  com^ 
pelled  to  remain  some  days,  as  the  roads  were  on  all 
aides  ocbupied  by  the  Boyalists,  we  received  more 
otoreot  infiurmation  respecting  the  state  of  the  cous^ 
ttf.    For  the  last  two  months,  large  bodies  of  the 
insurgents  had  appeared,  and  harassed  the  soldiers ; 
but  during  the  fortnight  that  preceded  our  arrival 
the  entire  peasantry  had  taken  up  arms  against  the 
finovernment  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
insurrection  had  assiuned  an  alarming  character. 
The  BoyalistSi  commanded  by  Misas  and  the  famous 
Trappist,  had  established  their  head-quarters  at 
Gervera,  a  large  town  on  the  high  road  between 
Barcelona  and  Madrid,  and  intercepted  all  oflBcial 
oommunications.     While  we  delayed  at  Barcelona 
until  some  change  in  the  state  of  affiurs  should  again 
permit  us  to  renew  our  journey,  despatches  arrived 
from  the  Commander  of  the  Constitutional  forces, 
announcing  the  defeat  of  the  Boyalists  and  the  fall 
dT  Cervera ,  but  adding,  that  victory  had  been  ac- 
eompanied  by  a  dreadful  carnage  (horrorosa  clade). 
In  this  encounter,  the  Royalists  sustained  one  of  the 
a^jBrest  reverses  which  they  experienced  during  the 
'wWe  course  of  the  civil  war:  they  fought  for  four- 
teen hours  with  undaunted  courage,  but  were  com- 
]^ely  rcmted  at  the  close  of  the  day.*^    As  the  road 

'  «^'W*  arrived  iki'CtrvwA.  A  few  4ays -after  st«  recapture.    I  foand 
iSMmikf  m  procuiinf  iafonoatioii  which  I  everfwhere  ex- 
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w^aa^B  open  i«ta  AfftgwE^  mreleft  Baxctolcwa  on- 
ilie  22nd  of  May,  and  aprrived  in  the  ev«iiii»g  at  TSjh^ 
paciragueraa^  where  we  had  been  preceded  'by  a  f  egi-c 

pedenced  on  the  acenes  where  such  events  had  recently  taken  place^ 
Indeed,  I  was  tempted  to  beliete  that  much  exaggeration  had  pte^ 
vailed  ia  the'  etatement  oT  the  killed  4tid  wounded/'iiSI  1  aair  ^tuBf 
ofldalTetuHH,  and  aftenraida  heard  a  detailed  acc«Kiiii«f  Ihe  mmoHT 
ff^m  an  ofjKqer  connected  with  the  regiments  eagagedL  The  foUowinipf 
celation  of  the  fall  of  Ceiyera,  extracted  from  the  Aonuaire  Fran^aise, 
a  work  generally  free  from  political  bias,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
my  readers,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  ereats  of  the  eiti)* 
war;  it  dispcned  a  lacge  ttodiseiplined  force,  and  inundstleA  eaailna 
Catalonia  with  the  broken  and  retreating  bands  of  the  BoyaUstSf 
who  spread  the  flame  of  insurrection  over  the  remotest  parts  of  th^ 
country : — 

'^  A  la  nouvelle  des  succes  de  Mtsas,  qui  avait  pris  Campredon 
(IT;  Anvil),  et  levsit  dea  Komnies  et  des  contributions  dans  tvMii  la 
pl^  leQ^n^cal  Jioberasi  eommandant  &  Barceloae,  s*£tait  mis  4  ki 
tdte  de  quelques  troupes  regulidres  et  de  milices,  pour  andier  ses 
ptogrSi),  et  ilen  joignit  quelques  bandes  qui  furent  battues  et  disperses. 
Bn  m^me  tvmps,  le  Qknitai  Don  Joseph  Bellido,  commandant  i 
Lditdsy  avait  ^t6  d6tach6  contre  le  Trapnte :  cette  cokmne  settia 
de  L^rida  le  17  Mat,  se  composait  de  trois  bataiUons  d'iafant^riei 
regiment  de  Ferdinand  VII.  des  Asturies  et  de  Tarragona,  et-de 
cinquante  chevaiix  du  regiment  d'Espag^e.  D^s  le  lendemain  (18)  elle 
trou?a  un  corps  d'insurg6s  retranch6s  sur  une  hauteur  qui  domine 
l^Mtega;  elle  les  culbobi  dans  la  ▼ilia,  od  BeUido  antra  avee  eus,  H 
\m  poursuivit  jasqn'i  Cerfsra,  oii  ^tait  le  qnartier^gtotel  des  insoigte 
et  me  espice  de  junto  Apostoliqae*  Tons  ies  habitans  avaient  pria 
paiti  ponr  la  cause  de  la  Foi ;  ils  se  mirent  en  6tat  de  defease:  la* 
pouss6s  dans  la  vUle,  its  se  retraneh^rent  dana  les  maisons  crted6ea» 
d*«d  ila  iaisaient  un  ten.  meutvier ;  le  Gtoiral  Bellido  ne  vit  pet- 
d^aulre  moyen  de  les  r^duire,  que  da  Uin  Bsettre  la  feu  anx  ^aatia 
coins  de  la  rilte ;  et  au  milieu  du  d^soidve  occasionnA  par  cette  mCaun 
i)  ordonnanne  attaqne  g^a^rale  a  labaYonetta  ;  elle  fat  quelqnetemfm 
iaee^talne,  car  les  iusurg6s  mtdem^  dans  les  matsons,  ais1p4  kr- 
progftte^rtiieeitdie,lu8oieatple«f«irsur  lea  soldails  une  g«aAi'4lei 


liimiiof  fftte  OoiitftlttitioiMd  tmopBy  who  wcnre  siD;^ng» 
tiie«  1Vag«tla  in  the  Bti^eets.    Before  I  retired  td  rest,' 
I  Ml  Ae  'Pbaoda,    Montserrat  tose  Roomily  befoi« 
me ;  the  streets  were  deserted^  and  beyond  the  town 
I  perceived  there  were  no  Kghts  in  any  of  the  neigh- 
tmiQBg  h»mlet8«    These  were  dreary  signs  of  th^ 
tiflM8»    I  relumed  to  the  inn,  threw  myself  on  my 
bed;  and  slept  till  morning.    I  then  understood  that 
an  order  had  been  issued,  forbidding  any  individual 
tQ  leaiye  his  house  after  dark,  and  requiring  every 
penanl  who  dwelt  beyond  the  walls  of  Esparraguerra^ 
tdqtnt  his  hamlet  and  enter  the  town  before  dusk. 
This  measure  was  intended  to  prevent  any  commu* 
nication  between  the  Boyalist   Guerillas  and  the 
peasantry,  who  were  rapidly  enlisting  in  their  bands. 
it  was  known  that  the  parties  of  the  insurgents  de- 
scended the  mountains  at  night,  foraged  the  country 
for  provisions,  and  were  well  received  by  the  inha^. 
bitants,  who  were  in  those  districts  universally  &-{ 
vmrrable  to  the  Hoyal  cause. 
Early  on  the  following  day  we  left  Esparraguerra, 


ballHi  da  tuiln,  de  moiceaos  da  boii  et  de  piene.  Enfio,  apite  vans 
ingoofMM  f^guUnce,  la  Tills  fat  reodue  «  dis  hemes  et  demie  du 
wuatf  et  sabil  toate  la  unit  let  suitce  boiriblea  d'une  prise  d'aasant 
Ktte  Mwai  prrsqtie  dtouite  et  ses  habitans  en  partie  extenninls,  mais 
eBsATOit  eo6t^  caber  aia  vainqueuzt-^ils  avaient  peidu  le  comman^ 
dsat  dfls  Astiuiet,et  au  moiasdetn  cent  cmqnante  homines.  StUTant 
l^Mffoit  du  g^ntel  Coastitutioiiael,  la  parte  totale  dee  insuig^i  daw 
sftdeiff  affiuxes  avait  Mik  de  plus  de  douse  cent  homines,  entie  les- 
qnslscent  cinquante  i  cent  soizante  tunsures  avaient  M  tiouTis  sur  ■ 
laichasft|ide  bataUle  on  dans  la  viUe;  eeox  qui  fiireiit  ^chapper  4  c«. 
diwi^W-f  4iipeii4ratit  d«ns  Ics  Boatft^fl%  oil  le  Tn^te 
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and  poMSing  a  fine  regiment  that  was  marckiitg  ttpcm 
VUb,  or  Vilia,  arrived  in  less  than  two  hoi)ur»  at  €!ol- 
batOy  a  small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Montsorrat,  whose  singular  assemtiUige  of  cones  riA-> 
ing  one  above  aiiotlier>  on  a  faig^  rang^e  of  Gtags>  had 
long  formed  the  most  prominent  object  in  tlio  hmd* 
scape.  We  determined  to  visit  the  convent;  and 
giving  instructions  to  our  servants  to  join  us  with  the 
carriage  at  a  particular  spot  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mountain^  we  commenced  the  ascent,  accompanied 
by  a  young  Catalan  who  led  the  way.  Soon  after- 
wards I  remembered  that  we  had  left  our  passports  in 
the  carriage — an  omission  which>  at  that  period. of 
alarm,  might  have  been  productive  of  serious  incon- 
venience. The  boy,  who  was  accustomed  to  the 
paioU  spoken  by  the  peasantry  of  Catalonia*  hanlly 
seemed  to  comprehend  my  meaning  when  I  requested 
him  to  return  and  fetch  it,  nor  when  I  asked  him 
some  questions  relative  to  the  day's  expeditioUi  He 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground  with  such  an  expression 
of  phlegmatic  indifference,  that  for  a  moment  I 
thought  it  would  be  advisable  to  procure  a  more 
hopeful  guide ;  but  when  he  at  length  understood 
me,  he  volunteered  his  services  with  the  most  good* 
humoured  readiness.  Our  companion  improved  upon 
acquaintance:  he  possessed  a  quick  perception  of 
the  ludicrous ;  and,  though  young,  his  remarks  upon 
persons  and  events  that  fell  under  his  immediate  oh* 
servation  were  shrewd  and  caustic  We  had  toiled 
up  the  hill  to  a  considerable  height  by  a  narrow  and 
regular  zigzag,  when  we  suddenly  heard  the  roar  of 
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tiie  eamaon  firom  the  Talley  below :  it  inis  twice  i€«- 
ptealedr  and  aD  was'agaiB  silent  I  shall  never  fbrgef 
tbechHDge  that  was  visiblB  in  liis  eoontenanee»  as  lie 
turned  Touiid  and  said  to  me,  pale  rather  with  awe 
thah  with  ^pxehension,  "  £1  canon  ! "  I  had  been 
iwfimned  that  a  large  body  of  the  Boyalists  were 
fltalicHied  at  Vila,  had  resolved  to  defend  it  to  the 
la^t  extremity,  and  that  an  engagement  was  expected 
to  take  place  about  this  very  time  in  the  valley  below. 
We  did  not,  however,  hear  the  sound  repeated  for 
some  hours;  and  I  afterwards  learned  that  these 
two  discharges  were  unconnected  with  the  great 
attack  that  followed.    A  small  party  of  the  Royalists, 
who  had  been  separated  from  the  main  force  to  which 
they  belonged,  and  were  surrounded  by  the  Consti- 
tutional troops,  had  found  their  last  refuge  in  a  house 
which  they  had  fortified.     Here  these  unfortunate 
men  defended  themselves  with  a  gallantry  that  de- 
served a  better  fate:  when  the  two  discharges  of 
cannon,  which  we  heard  on  the  mountain,  had  effected  < 
a  breach  in  the  wall,  they  still  refused  to  surrender, 
set  fire  to  the  house,  and  died  on  the  bayonets  of  the 
enemy,  shouting,  '*  Viva  el  Bey !  "   Three  alone  sur- 
vived the  assault,  were  made  prisoners,  and  shot,  a 
few  hours  afterwards,  by  martial  law. 

We  reached  the  convent  of  Montserrat  early  in 
the  day,  and  were  glad  to  escape  for  a  short  time 
fimn  the  intolerable  glare  of  the  sun.  This  pile  (^ 
.building,  irregular,  and  apparently  constructed  at 
diflferent  periods,  is  still  venerable  and  imposing,  and 
ietoins  evident  traces  of  former  magnificence.   Here 
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formerly  existed  one  of  the  most  splendid  establislf- 
inents  of  the  Catholic  world,  but  its  fortunes  Had 
undergone  a  melancholy  change.  The  pile  was  &1J- 
iiig  into  decay ;  the  chapel,  a  perfect  specimen  o^ 
architectural  beauty  before  it  experienced  the  ra- 
vages of  war,  was  then  a  ruin.    Three  monk^  and 
their  old  Abbot  alone  remained,  stripped  of  those  d6^ 
mains  which  had  given  wealth  and  consideration  id 
a  numerous  fraternity.     The  Abbot  came  to  receive 
us  with  grace  and  dignity :  his  welcome  was  friendly, 
bis  manners  calm  and  distinguished,  and  in  his 
countenance  was  an  expression  of  melancholy  min- 
gled with  resignation.    He  had  been  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty  by  the    revolution;   during  the 
French  invasion  he  had  raised  the  peasantry,  and 
armed  a  Guerilla;  he  had  shared  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  that  species  of  warfare  with  the  rudest 
peasant,  for  the  independence  of  Spain.   Tlie  memory 
of  past  services  should  have  ensured  to  him  better 
treatment  in  his  declining  years.     He  led  us  to  the 
terrace,  where  we  enjoyed  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
country ;  fine  masses  of  wood  lay  around  us  and  be- 
neath our  feet,  while  tall  grey  pinnacles  of  rock  over- 
bung  the  monastery.     From  this  eminence,  which  is 
estimated  at  nearly  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  the  country  beneath  rather  fesem'bled  a  pltun 
varied  by  slight  inequalities  of  surface,  than  what  it 
really  was — ^a  district  intersected  by  ranges  of  high 
hills.   Here  they  pointed  out  to  us  Vila  or  the  houses 
in  it»  vicinity  where  the  Royalists  were  encamped  ( 
they  informed  us  that  the  people  of  that  town  and 
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tl^v^hbpwing  districts  ha4  taken  up  arms  in  thcu^ 
cay^e — ^that  l>odie$  of  the  Constitutionalists  had  been 
ii^g  u.  .M  <U,„Uo.  d».g  d,e  ««™ng  .„d 
|he,. whole  of.  the  preceding  daj — that  the  attack 
would  .take  place  immediately;,  and  t>6  exposed  with 
the  utmost  determination.  Their  anticipations  were 
just :  those  walls,  then  glittering  in  the  bright  beams 
oj(,  the  morning,  were  a  heap  of  blood  and  ashes  when 
the  sun  went  down.  The  resistance  was  desperate 
bejond  what  had  been  expected ;  the  priests  carried 
ihe  cro£^  before  the  Boyalist  force^  and  exhorted 
them  rather  to  die  than  submit  to  the  oppressors  of 
Catalonia,  the  enemies  of  their  God  and  their  King ; 
men,  women>  and  even  children,  rose  at  the  sound 
9f  the  tocsin,  and  fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Boyal- 
^ts ;  the  town  was  almost  destroyed  before  the  troops 
could  effect  an  entrance,  and,  when  it  was  taken,  no 
^[uarter  was  given,  and  a  scene  of  indiscriminate 
m^sacre  ensued. 

j(lb  we  took  leave  of  the  Abbot  and  the  monks, 
the^  pressed  us  to  dine  and  spend  the  day  at  the 
convent,  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  we  after- 
wards suspected  they  were  not  unacquainted  with' 
the  dangers  we  were  likely  to  incur  by  pursuing  our 
joupiey.  I  have  never  heard  any  certain  account  oi 
tiie  fate  of  this  interesting  old  man,  and  the  monks 
who  were  with  him.  More  than  a  year  afterwards^ 
idben  the  French  were  entering  Spain,  I  saw  in  one 
of  the  Journals,  at  Paris,  that  the  monks  of  the  con- 

vent  of  Montserrat  had  become  implicated  with  the 

•  *»»*»•  ••_ 

fiovaiiisi  Guerillas,  had  been  detected  by  the  Kevor- 
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ItttiomBts^   conveyed   to  prison,    and  irere  itanus" 
diately  to  undergo  the  Bent6nce  of  the  law.  ' 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  the  scenery  he*" 
came  bolder,  the  road  bordered  the  precipice,  and 
the  mountain  formed  itself  into  a  series  of  reecaocap 
or  inland  bays,  terminated  by  prelecting  heights^' 
As  we  turned  one  of  these  headlands,  we  saw  tJute 
or  four  men  advance  beyond  the  point  which  bounded 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  pause,  retreat,  re-sp-* 
pear,  and  suddenly  fall  back,  as  if  startled,  and: 
doubtful  what  course  to  pursue.  This  hesitation 
did  not  long  endure.  A  party  of  peasants  broke 
from  the  shdlter  of  the  rock ;  shouting  loudly,  they 
desired  us  to  halt,  and  keeping  their  eyes  steadily 
fixed  upon  us,  that  their  aim  might  be  unerring  if 
we  attempted  to  escape,  came  with  their  musketa 
to  their  breasts  and  their  hand  to  the  trigger,  rush^^ 
ing  towards  us  with  the  utmost  speed.  At  first 
the  extraordinary  position  of  their  bodies,  half  bent 
to  the  earth  from  the  difficulty  of  holding  their  mus- 
kets presented  in  a  course  so  rapid,  the  wildness  of 
their  dress,  the  frantic  yells  which  they  uttered,  the 
irritation  stamped  on  their  cx>untenances,  and  in^* 
creased  by  the  violence  with  which  they  came,  rather 
resembled  an  irruption  of  savages  than  the  charge  of 
an  organized  Guerilla ;  but  when  the  first  tumul- 
tuous onset  was  over,  they  recovered  all  their  native 
dignity.  Their  hair  was  unconfined,  their  trousers 
blue,  their  plaid  dark  red,  and  the  scarlet  bonnet  of 
Catalonia  fell  far  down  their  shoulders.  When  first 
they  reached  us,  they  held  their  muskets  to  our 
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bKHsts^  saying;  ^  You  are  traitors !  you  are  enemies 
pf  the  King'  asd  the  Holy  Fnith !  yon  shall  die ! 
jisoL  shall  die !  ^  They  required  us  to  give  up  our 
money ;  and  in  the  first  transport  of  rage  dadied  it 
iqiea  the  ground,  saying  it  was  the  gold  of  traitors  1 
But  vhen  we  assured  them  that  we  were  strangers 
totally  unconnected  with  the  troubles  of  the  times^ 
tfaflt  we  belcmged  to  that  distant  country  whose  sons 
h^  fought  side  by  side  with  them  for  the  rights  of 
King  Ferdinand  and  for  Spain,  against  the  people 
w^  dwelt  beyond  those  Pyrenees  that  were  then  in 
si^hi  and  to  which  we  pointed  as  we  spoke,  they 
shade  hands  with  us  enthusiastically,  and  gave  an 
unomditional  promise  that  our  lives  should  be  re* 
speoted.  By  this  time  the  Captain,  and  a  man  who 
was  apparently  second  in  authority,  whom  we  after* 
wards  dtstingnished  by  the  name  of  lieutenant,  had 
arrived.  They  were  superior  in  language,  manners, 
and  education,  to  the  surrounding  group ;  they  were 
n64  subject  to  the  same  fluctuations  of  opinion ;  they 
were  less  convinced  of  our  innocence  at  one  moment, 
of  our  guilt  at  another.  They  possessed  more  judg- 
ment, more  reflection,  and  that  moderation  which 
generally  arises  from  matured  knowledge  of  man- 
kind ;  they  examined  us  with  method  and  minute- 
nem,  seemed  anxious  to  ascertain  the  exact  number 
of  the  Constitutional  troops  that  we  had  left  in  the 
valley,  and  the  precise  direction  they  had  taken :  we 
answered  their  questions  with  fidelity.  At  times, 
and  particularly  when  we  alluded  to  Vila,  they 
aeemed  startled  at  our  replies.     As  they  now  ap* 
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peared  to  regard  our  conduct  with  loss  ^vspicion,  w^ 
trusted  that  they  would  not  detain  us,  w^en  we  had 
frankly  communicated  the  little  in&rmation  we  pos* 
ae^sed!  reapecting  the  views  a«d  movement,  of^ 
enemy;  but  an  incident  occurred  that  entirely 
chajQged  their  feelingSj  and  would  have  proved  fatal 
to  us,  had  not  the  Captain  and  the  lieutenant  in* 
terfercd  in  our  favour.  When  they  had  sufficientiy 
examined  us,  they  desired  to  see  all  that  we  had 
brought  with  us  to  the  mountain*    In  consequence 

of  this  request,  P was  obliged  to  produce  three 

pistol  balls  that  were  by  chance  in  his  pocket  at  the 
moment.  These  balls  effected  an  instantaneous  and 
astonishing  revulsion  of  feeling :  they  were  looked 
upon  as  proofs  conclusive  of  our  connexion  with  the 
revolutionary  army^  and  of  the  hostile  motives  that 
had  led  us  to  the  mountain ;  they  became  as  violent 
as  before;  some  cocked  their  muskets^  and  were  onfy 
prevented  by  the  Captain  and  the  Lieutenant  froia 
carrying  their  threats  into  execution.  We  explained 
with  some  difficulty^  amid  the  tumult,  that  these 
balls  belonged  to  pistols  which  we  carried  for  safety 
on  the  high  roads.  They  appeared  in  some  degree 
re-assured  by  this  probable  statement,  but  not  con- 
vinced. They  were  evidently  disposed  to  believe 
that  we  had  come  to  the  mountain  for  the  purpose 
of  reconnoitering>  and  were  acting  in  concert  .with 
the  Constitutionalists  in  the  plain ;  nor  could  we 
assign  any  satisfactory  reason  for  deviating  from  the 
road,  and  visiting  the  mountain,  at  a  moment  when« 
in  their  own  emphatic  language,  every  mfui  irma 
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LeriAft  to  Morrftirerrat  stood  witli  his  mnskct  at  bid 

r 

breast  t-^{T6do  daLerida  h  Montserraf  sta  con  escxh 
p^cL  alpechd.)  We  said,  however,  we  had  been  in- 
fi>rtned  that  the  mountain  was  for  the  moment  in  a 
tr^inqtfi  stale,  and  assured  them  that  onr  visit  was 
solely-  ocea^cmed  by  motives  of  curiosity.  Unac- 
etetomed  to  travellers,  they  had  probably  never 
K^ard  sueh  reasons  assigned  before,  and  received 
ihem  with  jostifiaUe  suspicion.  After  some  discus- 
st<m>'the  Captain  turned  to  us  and  said  we  had  in- 
formed him  ihat  our  servants  had  instructions  to 
join  tts  with  the  carriage  at  a  particular  spot,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mountain ;  that  he  would  ascer- 
tain the  fact,  and  that  we  should  be  judged  by  our 
own  words.  If  our  story  proved  consistent,  and  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  satisfactory,  we  should  depart 
&  peace ;  but  that  if  the  first  proved  inconsistent, 
and  the  latter  unsatisfactory,  he  had  no  alternative 
lieft  in  the  critical  state  of  their  affairs,  as  no  quarter 
#as  given  to  prisoners  by  either  party. 

These  words  were  spoken  frankly,  but  not  uncour- 
teously  ;  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  insult  in 
his  manner.  This  species  of  dictation  was  not  agree- 
able from  any  individual ;  still  I  felt,  at  that  time, 
what  my  poor  Catalan  expressed  in  simple  language, 
some  hours  afterwards,  when  he  stood  on  the  moor 
-^****Senhor,  your  lot  has  been  unfortunate  to-day;  but 
Mch  are  the  chances  of  men  who  range  over  the 
Wl^H."  We  now  continued  our  journey,  guarded  by 
the  band.  A  wild  original,  whom  he  afterwards  dis- 
tih^ished  by  the  name  of  Shocky,  from  his  shock* 
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head  of  hair,  attached  himself  to  me,  and  kept  near 
my  horse's  head ;  though  such  a  precaution  was  quite 
unnecessary,  as  any  attempt  to  escape  would  have 
been  impracticable.     He  xvas  on  terms  of  familiarity 
with  the  Captain,  though  he  seemed  to  have  little 
authority  in  the  troop ;  and  was  certainly  more  cal 
culated  to  further  an  enterprise  by  his  courage  and 
exertions  than  to  plan  and  direct  its  execution.    He 
differed  totally  in  manners  and  character  from  the 
rest  of  the  Guerilla,  and  was  the  only  individual  who 
uttered  any  offensive  expressions ;  and  the6e>  I  have 
little  doubt,  originated  more  in  a  thoughtlessness  and 
natural  vehemence  of  temper,  than  in  any  malignant 
feeUng.    For  some  time  we  proceeded  tranquilly 
along  the  road;  the  Guerilla  looked  upon  us  wiih 
less  displeasure,  and  Shocky's  repeated  assurances 
that  we  should  die  began  to  abate.     Although  little 
regularity  was  observed  in  their  march,  they  paid 
implicit  obedience  to  their  chief,  who  omitted  no 
point  of  necessary  caution :  before  we  turned  any  of 
the  projecting  rocks  that  concealed  the  view  of  the 
road  beyond,  he  regularly  sent  forward  a  vidette, 
consisting  of  three  or  four  men,  who,  advancing  care* 
fiiUy,  reconnoitered  the  pass  ;  and  when  they  were 
satisfied  that  no  danger  was  at  hand,  made  signals 
to  their  companions.  By  these  means  they  effectually 
guarded  against  any  sudden  surprise.    This  caltn, 
however,  did  not  endinre ;   and  indeed  their  temper 
was  destined  to  undergo  a  severe  trial.  We  had  tra- 
veiled  with  them  for  a  short  distance,  when  we  heard 
a  rolling  discharge  of  musketry  from  the  vaDey 
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bel^w  *,  the  Giierillii  tumed>  and  listened  attentively ; 
it  was  again  and  again  repeated.  They  knew  by 
those  sounds,  and  I  knew  also,  the  long  expected  en- 
gagement had  commenced.  I  was  aware  that  these 
discharges  would  probably  continue,  and  could  not 
fail  to  exercise  a  most  unfavourable  influence  on  our 
destmy — an  anticipation  quickly  realized  in  their 
ihereasing  irritation  and  change  of  conduct.  Their 
countenances  became  sullen,  and  almost  ferocious ; 
many  scowling  glances  were  bent  upon  us,  many 
threats  were  uttered,  and  they  spoke  of  our  guilt  as 
certain.  At  length  we  heard  the  tremendous  roar  of 
Ihe  cannon :  it  was  awfully  reverberated  among  the 
rockB,  and  produced  a  strong  sensation  upon  the  mind 
of  every  man.  For  some  minutes  I  had  closely  ob- 
served the  Captain,  who  was  walking  near  me  with 
&e  young  Catalan,  along  the  edge  of  the  precipice. 
For  a  long  time  he  neither  paused,  nor  turned  his 
head  towards  the  quarter  whence  those  blasts  pro- 
ceeded. In  spite  of  the  exasperation  of  his  men^  and 
the  indigpfiant  observations  that  were  indirectly  ad- 
dressed to  him,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and 
made  no  reply ;  his  consciousness  of  those  sounds 
was  alone  manifested  by  the  determined  slowness  of 
his  step,  and  the  increasing  gloom  of  his  countenance. 
This  peculiarity  of  manner  was  not  the  effect  of  in- 
difference or  inattention,  but  arose  from  a  feeling  of 
deep-rooted  pride :  hemmed  in  these  fastnesses  by 
Ihe  Constitutional  troops  who  surrounded  the  monn- 
Um  on  all  sides,  separated  from  his  companions  in 
^stmw,  unable  td  lend  them  any  assistance  in  the  hbur 
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of  thotr  gt^alesl  emevg^ncy  i  cbmpeUi»&^to'1ieiii^  lA-^ 
actively  dieiMMc^d  of  thtit  nnmketry  wiiJ^h^ W^  leyet- ' 
ling  thcfo  raakB^  and  would  soon  be  directed  Hg^inst' 
bia  Qfffti,  hemovM  not  express  an  impotent  desire  of 
viengeaixce  befiore  two  strangers,  %vhom  lioregaMed' 
aS'Seeret  lenemiea  of  his  cause;  though,  rn  dcfatrft  of* 
better  evidence,  he  had  not  yielded  to  the  daihoui' 
q£  his  baud,  and  signed  onr  death  warrant.     That 

suoh  were  his  reflections  I  hare  little  doul/t,  irdm  In^' 

if 

Hj^aniier,  hia  subsequent  conduct,  and  from  casual  ex^' 
prea^ns.  At  all  events,  he  preserved  -siionce,  while 
the  musketry  continued;  but  when  the  loud  roar  o^' 
the  Qaiinon  suddenly  broke  upon  us,  his  countenance 
chfuiged,  and  the  passion  that  had  long  been  gather- ' 
ing  iu  bia  breast  seemed  at  once  to  master  his  better 
judgment,  as  he  turned  to  the  young  Catalan,  andf 
said  that  the  Constitutionalists  were  at  that  moment ' 
exterminating  his  companions;  that  nc;  merey  had 
been  shown  to  the  Royalists  who  were  taken  in  arms- 
near  Tarragona*  and  that  the  circumstances  under  - 
which   we  were  captured  justified  the  retaUatioti*' 
which  he  would  no  longer  delay.     In  answer  to  hib  • 
last  speech,  I  turned  and  said  to  him,  that  we-eonli)  • 
feel  no  apprehension ;  that  he  had  pledged  his  word' 
— the  word  of  a  Catalan  —that  our  lives  should  b^^ 
respected;  that  such  a  pledge,  so  given,  could  not  be  * 
disregarded  in  my  country,  nor,  in  his,  would  b6  ' 
violated  by  any  man  of  honour.     In  spite  of  the  irri-  - 
tation  under  which  he  was  labouring,  he  listened  to 
me  with  attention,  but  made  no  reply;  and,  I  think,  ' 
was  embanraased  by  the  recollection  of  a  promise  he  ' 


00  loDgfr  lutendod  to  preserrc^ «ad  iriuchfae  sow 
cpnoei  ved  Imd  b^on  Qbtakied  by  fclaehood,  md  giwB 
tinder  a  false  impyessioD.    At  thia  oriais,  arhea  our 
^^tuaiion  seeooed  deqperato»  we  were  aa^ed  by  an 
bonouiaUe  feeling  of  fidelity  in  our  guide.    Doriiig 
the  first  part  of  the  day  s  expedition  I  bad  been  an- 
apyed  by  the  indifference  which  the  young  Catalan 
had  shown  on  ooeaskms  that  in  some  d^^ree  rcqaired 
activity.     I  was  afterwards  amused  by  the  caustic 
humour  of  his  remarks ;  but  was  totally  unprepared 
for  the  vigour  of  mind  which  he  now  displayed  in 
d^ence  of  men  who^  till  that  morning,  had  been 
entire  strangers  to  him  and  his.    He  said,  in  a  firm 
tone>  he  would  ple^^e  his  existence  that  we  were 
ffureigners>  unconnected  with  party :  we  had  visited 
the .  mountain,  relying  on  the  hospitable  fedings  of 
the  peqple»  and  under  his  peculiar  guidance.    He 
called  upon  the  Captain  to  pause  (cft  further  proof, 
and  not  commit  an  act  that  would  cast  an  indelible 
staisa  on  their  honour.    The  Captain  replied  with 
warmth ;  but  these  remonstrances  had  certainly  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  hasty  measures  he  would 
otherwise  have  adopted  in  the  irritation  of  the  mo- 
ment. I  was  surprised  at  the  intimacy  which  seemed 
to  exist  between  the  Chief  and  the  young  Catalan ; 
but  I  afterwards  learned  from  pur  muleteer  that  the 
Ca|»tain  was  a  native  of  Monistrol,  a  town  not  far 
firam  Colbato;  that  they  had  been  previously  ac- 
quainted ;  and  that  a  brother  of  our  guide  had  fought 
witk  the  Boyalists.    This  account  explained  the  in- 
ihience  which  he  possessed  over' the  Captain  s  mind. 

VOL.  1.  M 
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others  reetiaed  uUrng  the  grottiid;  vad  d  few  vrere 
iMttiag  mi  their  miisket?.  0»e  man  advanced  to  Uie 
edgeof  die  piecipioe ;  asd  vAen  he  heard  the  heavy 
sound  of  the  taftnoB^  he  clenehed  Ua  fiat  and  ahooh  it« 
iMidng  'With  an  ezprenion  of  detaiiniied  hatred 
ferwBirda  tihepositioa  that  he  conceived  to  be  occupied 
hj  the  GonstHtrtional  troops. 

Perliaps  there  Was  no  ciremnatance  so  striking  as 
{he  courtesy  with  which  we  were  treated,  at  a  mom^it 
#heti  tSieir  passions  were  exasperated*  and  our  doom 
almoet  decided.     While  the  Guerilla  were  reposing 
mnder  the  rock,  the  Captain  asked  me  whether  I 
were  not  fatigned,  and  would  not  like  also  to  rest ; 
and  Slftocky,  who  was  my  guard,  when  he  paused  to 
drhik  from  the  numerous  streams  that  intersected  the 
i^ead,  always  invited  me  to   follow  bis   example. 
IWldle  a  few  words  passed  between  the  Captain  and 
me,  the  young  Catalan,  who  omitted  no  opportu- 
asty  of  inteieeding  in  our  favour,  again  renewed  his 
adrioe  against  intemperate  measures;  but  the  Cap- 
tain turned  aside,  addmg,    '*  No  hay  remedio"— 
•»  There  is  no  alternative.'*     These  words,  combined 
^wHh  the  cabndetemunation  of  hia  manner,  convinced 
me  that  his  courtesy  arose  more  from  thedelicacy 
natural  to  a  high-minded  naan,  thanfrom  any  favoujp, 
aUe  change  m  his  intenUons  ;  and  m  this  light  it 
was  evidenUy  regarded  by  his  followers,  who  m^^ 
then  a«d  afterwards,  iu  the  Catalan  patois,  «  U^^ 

IMdut,  eta»  perduf'^They  ore  b./  mea^ihe, 
EJt^aV    After  wehad  left J^  Warn,  i^^ 
P^la  convetaaliaa  paai«d  between  the  Cap^ 
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and  his  lieutenant.    When  this  was  concltiaeif,*  ^bie 
latter  selected  two  men  Irom  the  band,  aMd'Ira  imt 
way  to  a  narrow  path,  that  wound  through  the  wood 
to  the  .crags  above.     He  ascended  the  hill'  a  ste^, 
turned,  drew  hhnself  up  with  dignity,  waved'  his 
liand^  and,  addressing  the  Guerilla,  said  that '  he 
should  mount  the  heights,  to  learn  if  the  Spatnai^a 
were  .approaching;  for  by  this  appellation  they  iif- 
variably  designated  the  revolutionary  forces,  in  <0|>- 
ppsition  to  the  native  Catalans.    He  added,  that  if 
he  perceived  them,  he  should  fire  as  a  signal,  alld 
then  dos  tiros  a  los  Senores,  (^*  two  volleys  upon  ihb 
Signors.")     This  injunction  was  not  particularly  en- 
livening, as  the  mountain  was  on  all  sides  surrounded 
by  the  adverse  forces.     Soon  afterwards  I  heard  d 
fnusket  fired,  which  I  thought  for  a  moment  was  the 
appointed  signal ;  but  was  quickly  undeceived  by  &6 
manners  of  the  Ouerilla,  who  paid  no  attention  to  th^ 
discharge,  and  probably  knew  by  the  sound  that  it 
was  unconnected  with  their  companions.    Ad  we 
continued  our  journey  slowly,  the  Captain  seemed 
engaged  in  deep  and  more  amicable  conversatidti 
with  the  young  Catalan :  it  seemed  desponding,  \rf 
the  low  tones  of  his  voice,  and  by  a  few  broken  sen- 
tences which  I  heard  from  time  to  time ;  the  indigo 
nant  feelings  that  had  flushed  his  cheek  were  gone^ 
and  the  fever  of  his  eye  was  replaced  by  an  expression 
of  subdued  melancholy.    He  said  that  the  motintim 
was  encompassed  on  all  sides  by  an  overWhe1UiU% 
forcp ;  he  was  aware  that  his  companions  in  fhefdrii^- 
fied  house  must  have  already  perished  ;  ^^libiloW;*^ 
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w  adffltfMl^    **  tlia.!,  so  smroonded,  we  too  most  die, 
<«c  iien   ^fu«    A^rwwas  de  morir,)  but  wc  will  shed  our 
dearest   blood    for   the  King  and  the  Holy  Faitf 
Hia  former  mmijaaation  retomed  for  a  moment,  when 
«Q  aUuded.    tjo    a   proclamation  issued  on  the  pre- 
*®dil*g   ^*y»    a«id   offenng  mercy  to  all  who  would 
tay  do'wi^  tliieir   arms  within  four-and- twenty  hours. 
VL^  Kisudled  wnlli   indignation  as  lie  mentioned  sonic 
Boyalists  of   a.  diCnereat  Guerilla,  who,  he  sald«  had 
compromiaed   tlieir  principles  and  sued  for  pardon 
C^e   htMn    pcdUia  pardon).     "The  time   limited   l>j 
-SOtx^  lie  added,  **  is  expiring ;  our  situation  is  hope— 
leas,  ImxI  not  a  man  will  submit**      I  say,  it  was  ira^ 
'Poesible  to  liear  such  sentiments  expressed  at  such  ^ 
tiwcie,    writlioiit    a  strong  ieeling  of  respect  tar  t\x^ 
individoal — and  of  oentempt  for  the  incapacity  of 
OoveviMnent  that  had  enlisted  such  a  ^irit  ^^g^n^^ 
tlie  eaoae  of  fireedooi.    Theie  was  ao  pmod  of  ^^ 
cawil  war  more  disastioos  to  the  Boyalists  than  th< 
days  wrlia^  immediatdy  followed  the  fiJl  of  Cerv^ 
^Ilie  Prowinonal  Government  of  Urgel  was  not  ^^^ 

There  was  no  raDying  point — ^tj^    ^^ 

■moDg  the  chieb  of  the  insurrectj^  *^^ 

no  safety  left  for  the  Boyalists,  exc^w^ 

tlie  aympsUiiy  of  the  people.    Chieftains  crery^^^   Xw 

«prang  iip»  act«d  independently  of  each  oth^^  ^>to 

xncreafied  the  geoeral  confusion.    little  G^^^  ^X^d 

fixrmed  ficcm  the  wieck  of  their  «nny,renew^?^^\X^ 

IpenOe  wax  in  the  moontahis,  and  were  tak^  ^  ^^ 

to  pieces  in  delaiL  I>Bringtheaesucee^/^  ^^^^^^ 

of  d^woied  heroism  were  nerCi*^   ^  ^^^^      ^^ 
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were  ncTCT  sorpassed  fa  Ia  VwKfte  rl>irt<W  «*«f- 
curred  ia  a  reiiiote  comer  of  Earope,-^Aey  hoA  t» 
historian;  and  are  unknown. 

th^  cannon  had  ceased  ft>r  some  time  before  vfe 
reached  a  'soHtat^  house,  that  had  probably  floarUhed 
a  badVenta  initsbestday8,butwa«iiow  hiarttinow 

condition.     Here,  the  Captam  said,  he  expected  tb 
receive  the  requisite  information  respecting   ^ 
selves;  and,  addressing  a  lad  who  came  to  aasuteinm 
that  no  immediate  danger  was  at  hand,  etttcred  difc 
house.     We  were  led  into  the  court,  to  awatt  the  re- 
sult of  their  conferetoce  :  the  outer  walls  had  expe^ 
rienced  the  ravages  of  war,  and  were  felTmg  ittto 
decay.     A  woman,  bearing  a  child  in  her  arma,  was 
seated  on  a  plank  that  lay  at  the  extremity  of  the 
court.     She  was  evidently  accustomed  to  the  Giio- 
rilla,   as    she    scarcely  seemed    to    observe    their 
arrival,  and  paid  no  attention  to  the  scene  that  was 
passing  around  her.     In  a  few  minutes  the  Capk«i 
re-appeared;    and,  quitting   the  road  that  womtid 
along  the  defile,  led  across  an  open  moor.     In  an- 
swer to  a  question  asked  him  by  my  friend  P > 

he  answered — "  If  you  are  men  of  honour,  you  acre 
betrayed ;  but,  if  so,  you  have  nothing  to  fear" — (Si 
jftan  hambres  de  hien  stnn  vendido9).     Here  a  scene 
of  a  ludicrous  nature  occurred.     We  met  a  young 
peasant,  whom   some  of  the  Guerilla  seized,  and, 
stospecting   that   he  intended    to  join   the   mifiiia, 
^mpeUed   to    follow   in    their    train.      As    I    was 
ibbunted  on  horseback,  and  rode  in  advance,  the  lad 
that  I  was  captain  of  the  band,  and  im- 
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plovedf  tnij  inteiAfeil^e  mWk  a  most  Hfgaudy  mixtime 
of  iobk  mid  wpplkatloiis.  Ii»  apite  <^  my.  assunmces 
to  the  contrary,  he  contupui^  these  piteous  voQifera> 
iioDs  for  mercy>  till  he  was  inforaied  by  the  Cap- 
tam  thai  my  predicament  was  not  more  hopefi4,  or 
»j-  SMitharityaaore  extensive,  than  his  own.  He  then 
fae«»Qed  his  fhte  in  a  strain  of  unmaoly  lamentation 
tibat  first  provoked  the  contempt,  and  finally  the 
■^Dg^er^  of  these  high-spirited  mountaineers.  Pqr 
the  liooioiir  of  Spain,  I  must  add  thai  I  never  saw  a 
aanilacr  tharacier  among  her  peasantry  ;  and  indeed, 
fi^nt  bis  subsequent  manner,  I  believe  the  poor  lad 
waa  half  witted. 

The  scenery  had  now  materially  changed:  we  saw 
a<mie  peasants  ranged  upon  low  hills,  that  rose  on 
eaoh  side,  crowned  with  pinaster.  The.  lieutenant 
iaad  his  two  followers,  who  had  quitted  us  near  the 
Jbantain,  stood  on  a  neighbouring  height,  their  wild 
-Mid  martial  figures  resting  against  the  sky.  As  we 
.drew  near,  they  came  rushing  down  to  meet  us,  their 
4re8e  and  arms  beautifully  gilded  by  the  setting  sun. 

At  length  the  Captain  desired  the  band  to  halt ; 

and  I  perceived  that  we  had  reached  one  of  the 

heights  that  overlooks  the  main  road  from  Barcelona 

•to  Madrid.     We  had  toiled  for  many  hours  under  at 

burning  sun ;  and,  completely  fatigued,  threw  our- 

Selves  on  the  moor.     With  that  courtesy  which  had 

diatinguisbed  his  conduct  during  the  day,  the  Cap. 

4Ain  OflFered  me  part  of  his  plaid,  as  we  lay  on  the 

.gcoimd;  but  Shockywas  still  indefatigable  in  j^j^ 

suspieions-      He  renewed  his  scrutiny,  and  parti^.^^ 
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AsAy  eicattfecd  tty  glass,  "Which  hfe  eVi^ftiitly  ttibught 
jpf' highly -anti-rtyalkt  coti8tfa6ti6n,  and'framecl^ei- 
pr^ssly  for  the  pitrpose  of  recoimoiterHig  their  posi- 
^tioBS.    Ten  tiniiutes  had  not  elapsed  before  we  saw 
'Iw6  6f  thel^ahd,  who  had  been  posted  on  the  hei^t?, 
'descending  the  hill  with  muskets  presented.  We  ill 
^^Tted  from  the  ground;  and  I  saw  with  pleasure 
"our  carriage  in  tJie  road  below,  as  we  should  have 
'b^n  effectually  compromised  if  our  servants  bad 
^omitted  to  Join  us  at  the  appointed  spot.     At  this 
'sight  the  Guerilla  could  no  longer  restrain  their  im- 
patience, but  rushed  down  the  steep,  and  for  the 
'first  time  I  was  delivered  from  my  persecutor  Shoclcy. 
The  Captain  delayed  an  instanf ;  then,  hastily  lead- 
ing us  in  the  charge  of  one  of  his  men,  joined  his 
party,  as  they  had  begun  to  plunder  the  carriage. 
We  stood  alone  on  the  moor  with  our  Catalan  guide, 
and  the  guard,  who  could  scarcely  have  attained 
the  age  of  seventeen.     Our  situation  was  still  pre- 
carious :  we  had  a  copy  of  the  Spanish  Constitutioh 
in  the  carriage,  that,  if  found,  would  have  been  a 
grievous  offence.     I  remembered  also  that  I  had 
deposited  in  a  drawer  of  my  desk,  a  tricolor,  which 
liad  been  presented  to  me  during  the  first  days  df 
%he  revolution  that  agitated  Piedmont  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  on  which  the  words  liberty  and  Corf- 
stitution  were  worked  in  laige  characters.    Buc^ 
would  have  been  naturally  applied  to  Spanish  po- 
litics ;  nor  indeed  could  a  stronger  point  of  drcum- 
iilantial  evidence  hare  been  adduced  in  confirmation 
df  -  ihefr  suspicions.     This  danger  was;,  howeVer; 
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^  kiuigiqaipf ^  as  my  dearest  sister  had  faauyred  it  firom 
my  desk,;mthout  mj  Imowledge^  bsfor^  I  left  Eng^* 
land..  I^tjy,  they ,  suspscted  that^  I  was  an  officfr 
m  the  GpQstitational  militias;  and  the  discovery  ^t 
my  re^m^qtal  uniform  would  have  coafirmed  that 
.VB^^  Xhxr  best  policy  was  to  join  the  band*.  ^^ 
£rect  the  .search  that  we  oould  not  prevent  Escap- 
mg:  from  our  guard*  we  reached  the  carriage,  as 
Sbocl^y,  Vfhp  had  probaUy  never  beheld  a  vehicle  of 
tl^s.kind  before*  was  climbing,  like  a  wild  cat^  over 
its  sides^.and  effecting  an  entrance.  The  vroA  of 
jl^und^i  and  investigation  proceeded  gloriously  under 
such.  q^Qgenial  auspices ;  some  gold  seals«  &c.  weve 
q^ui^kly  disposed  of;  he  seized  a  gold  and  plativa 
^a^n^  placed  it  round  lus  neck,  and  expressed  his 
intention  to  wear  it  always,  saying  it  would  be  a 
^ne  distinctive  decoration.  I  now  experienced  a  se- 
vere loss  in  the  destruction  of  the  notes  which  I  had 
nia4^  on  the  north  of  Africa  and  on  Spain,  sad 
which  had  been  kq>t  with  great  minuteness  from 
the  moment  of  our  passmg  the  Pyrenees  to  the  day 
-that  *we  left  Barcelona.  As  ^ocky  explored  my 
dedt— rss  he  removed  each  paper,  that  nothing  might 
-esciq^  his  observation — I  expected  every  moment 
that  the  fieital  tricolor  would  appear;  nor  could  I 
account  for  its  non-iqipearance  till  my  return  to 
England  StilL  the  discovery  of  my  uniform  seemed 
j^boaost  inevitable;  the  desk  was  disposed  oi^  for 
Sybocky  had  invaded  the  trunk  that  contained  it,  apd 
spizixi\g^  part  of  my  wearing  afqparel,  resolved  QOi 
in/stoot  apprc^riation,  saving  it  would  remain  ii^  e^r 
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eellent  hands.  At  tki&(  critieal  hiomefht  f^liiM 
searcli  was  prevented  by  the  natural  pride  df  the 
Spanish  character.  The  Captain^  for  the  firat  time; 
expressed  his  conviction  that  we  were  men  of  honour 
ani  good  faith  ("  hombres  de  bien  y  de  paldbra'') ; 
and  perceiving  the  extent  of  Shocky's  depredations, 
said  that  not  an  article  of  our  dress  should  be  taken 
by  men  who  were  not  robbers,  but  defenders  of  the 
Faith.  The  Captain  now  consented  to  release  us, 
and  gave  us  part  of  his  cockade  in  token  of  friend- 
ship. We  shook  hands  with  him,  and  in  return  re- 
quested his  acceptance  of  some  presents  of  slight 
value^  that  had  escaped  my  friend  Shocky's  rapa> 
city.  During  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year,  a 
revolutionist  who  was  dancing  round  the  tricolor 
standard,  on  the  day  that  the  constitution  was  pro- 
claimed at  Nice,  gave  me  his  tricolor  cockade,  desir- 
ing me  to  keep  it  as  a  memorial  of  liberty ;  and 
now^  by  a  singular  chance,  I  was  given  the  badge  of 
Royalist  principles  by  a  Chief  in  arms  for  the  Royal 
cause.  A  few  of  the  Guerilla  came  up  and  shook 
hands  with  us  as  we  departed.  The  sun  was  now 
actually  sinking  below  the  horizon,  and  the  scene 
around  us  was  bathed  in  a  rich  flood  of  crimson ;  by 
this  light  we  saw  them,  till  they  were  concealed  from 
our  view  by  the  turning  of  the  road,  glittering  on 
the  height,  and  waving  their  bonnets  to  us. 

So  terminated  an  adventure  fraught  with  peril, 
which  gave  me  a  deeper  insight  into  the  feelings 
and  opinions  of  the  peasantry  than  could  have  been 
obtained  by  years  of  investigation  in  calmer  times* 
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OoL  tbf  vhole^  we  had^  no  groyad  foi  coxRplaiiit; 
they,  woiild  have  proceeded  against  us  somewhat 
haatil;^  but  at  a  period  when  the  Constitational 
^c)opa  had  orders  to  give  no  quarter^  and  the  Boy- 
alista  in  consequence  took  no  prisoners,  it  could  not 
lie  ejqpected  that  evidence  would  be  weighed  with 
the  dispassionate  consideration  that  is  brought  into 
a  t;onrt  of  justice*  We  had  just  left  Barcelona,  the 
focus  of  Constitutional  principles,  and,  misled  by 
&be  ipformation,  had  invaded  their  hold  at  a  mo* 
ment  when  the  mountain  was  surrounded  by  an 
overwhelming  force ;  the  want  of  good  intelligence 
seemed'  improbable ;  that  our  visit  should  Jbe  occa- 
sioned by  motives  of  mere  curiosity,  appeared  still 
more  extraordinary.  There  existed  grounds  for  sus- 
picion; policy  might  have  justified  the  adoption  of 
extreme  measures,  and  few  men  would  have  con- 
ducted themselves  with  greater  moderation  under 
:the  aggravated  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed.  They  considered  the  sums  of  which  they 
deprived  us  as  a  tax  fairly  levied  in  the  King's  ser- 
vice on  men  who  had  incurred  a  much  severer  pe- 
nalty, by  coming  to  their  fastnesses  from  the  very 
camp  of  their  enemies,  provided  with  Constitutional 
passports.  Upon  this  principle,  the  Captain  autho- 
xized  the  detention  of  our  pistols,  but  would  not 
allow  the  seizure  of  a  single  article  of  our  wearing 
apparel;  and  when  we  had  quitted  the  band,  a  Gue- 
riUa-man,  influenced  by  the  same  irregular  principle 
of  honesty,  hastened  to  restore  our  drinking  bota, 
Vfhich  was  handsome,  and  would  have  been  esteemed 
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b(f)nooiliefin»  thinigbt  the^reflilitititioii/oC  ^fmbT4  oull 
ceasiiTy  ^cef  eBioitWb  loibe  oWesved  cm  ouc  .lU»enitkiii 
Shi^  Qverilla  wone  joinecU  si  the^lMe  o£  lhe\C^jv^%y 
pfTQ'  bbotirew^;  wko,  drew  tldeir  imiskets  ^SoQm  asoM 
\(iiflhed/  'Trheie  tli^i were  ooteealed ;  inoliidiii^  Aeid 
meto^thdistnianbevB,  Ibdieve/aiiiou]itedtot¥ientjr^Aro* 
Tbey  *were  onijr  ftrmed  with  ctoabuteftf  a  iew>  3  ilMk 
luii^hort  kmves,  which  could  seldom,  be  aTtdlnUctflB 
tbe  vfidd.  Their  inaimers  were  firaski  maii1y>>«Bdr 
atkovb  their  station;  they  were  sinocre ,iaithe><opi4 
wxim  wbieh  they  had  emfaracedy  and  were  certainljp. 
ilot>.at  that  time>  influenced  by  foreigniagency.  Ik 
WW '  mehiMholy  to  see  the  attachment  which  ^k^. 
dfiToted  to  a  cause  whose  &U\ure,  almost  certain  Soot 
die^  moment,  would  inevitably  involye  their  own.de^ 
stMctioBi  aaid  impossible  to  refiise  a  tribute  o£  ad«* 
mjvatien  to  pri]ici]rie  unshaken  by  the  extremity  ofi 
dtinger^  and  energ^s  so  generously  though  ineffiee*" 
tllAfly  ekerted.  The  few  opinions  which  they  oacui': 
ajUy* expressed  respecting  their  church  were.certainlj? 
I^jigpfied  and  exaggerated  by  the  heat  oC  party ;  sAili 
I  ubeliere  that  such  originated  rather  in  a .  generoux 
sgnopathy  with  the  priesthood,  and  in  an  attaohr. 
raecit  to  their  old  institutions,  which  they  associated. 
iH^  the  cause  of  God,  than  in  any  genuine  inlole!*', 
ranee.  In  this  opinun  I  was  confirmed  bya^few) 
wflidB  that  passed  between  two  GuerillaKmeUi  whose^ 
rao4aration^  as.appEed  to  ouradTes;  formed  a  atrilB^^^^ 
ing  contrast  to  the  religious  horror  with  which  they 
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fadd  am>Av§t  ^^hk  ooHrpanio^y  <^  dMrft  thej  iteetAUi 
liM  Mooftt$  <M)ben^dBtiyat'|>iI  litQ'igiiorant'howii:})^ 

4Sbe/^i^ua*iMx€mdl  ios  Mimois  air^no^'  io  na  (ft/  pajB 
wmum  ^todds '  hmwatka^.*')  This  ^  aatlTe  *^g$n»tomi/if 
hndiiug  ^  >|}iMnigU  the  etoad  of  prepidice  and  pasty 
-%^4k6S0iae«ttifaeitt8  uttered  by  an  nnedacatediioldiw 
diitiit  lEflUh^^ssipriied  adid  pleased  me  greatly;  ■-  I 
anttli'iic^ae  otte  peeuliarity,  lurasual  to  tbe  i^pari 
aiBtd%  and  ma  great  degree,  I  think,  attribntablia^ 
toithe*  rel^ioiM  diaracter  which  the  war  had  w^ 
Mimed:  in  their  utmost  exaerperation,  I  neyer  heanA 
a  i  single'  nmngire  vent  to  his  anger  in  an  oath,  09 
hv-aay  irvehgioiui  expression.  With  respect  to  cm^ 
aehres^  a  eottrtesy  and  a  deUcaey  pervaded  their  iooni^ 
dnet^  astonishing^  when  we  consider  that^  with  flid 
eloeeption  of  the  Captain  and  the  lieutenant^  thu^ 
menL  who  composed  the  Gnerilla  were  only  peasaateu 
l%ey  obserred  my  dress  with  attention  but  not  vitli> 
rudeness ;  they  examined  a  severe  blow  which  I  hwit 
TpamBi  over  my  eye  many  years  before,  which  they> 
thought  a  sabre  cut,  and  an  additional  proof  of  n^yf 
ocnmenui  with  the  army;  but  although  they  ques4 
taiined  me  freely  on  oth^r  pcnnts^  they  abstained  frooh. 
SB^iiemark  which  they  conceived  might  be  peratmii 
aUy  offensive.  In  answer  to  some  plan  proposed  hf* 
tlieielemal  Shocky,  which  had  for  its  object  the  diflfyj 
coptty  of  our  intention  in  visiting  the  mountain^' 
tbcnighwe  never  understood  its  nature^  his  compa^i 
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hion  mmreredf  "  Seria  nmy  poco  del|cada''*tr<// 
ta^uld  be  UHk  dtlkaie).  And  in  tUs»  a&  in  many, 
other  instances^  a  delicacy  of  feeling  waa  kbawsk  tbat 
would  have  reflected  honour  on  refined  soeiety. 
When  we  were  taJ&en,  after  the  first  diaeMasion  tl^e. 
lieutenaat  called  us  aside,  and,  regretting  tbat  tbq 
King's  serrioe  compelled  him  to  make  snoh  a  de- 
mand,  desired  us  to  deliyer  our  gold,  unoonscious 
that  Shoeky's  sseal  had  disembarrassed  ua  of  aU  wq 
possessed.  The  subject  was  nev^  mentioned  by 
the  Captain,  but,  after  our  carnage  ww  taken,  the 
Lieotenant  renewed  the  request  with  the  same 
guarded  delicacy  of  manner,  saying  that  the  defence 
of  the  moantain  required  every  assistance.  When 
we  assured  them,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day,  that 
we  had  given  np  all  we  had  brought  to  the  moun- 
tain, although  they  regarded  our  conduct  with  deep 
sospidon,  even  Shocky,  who  was  the  least  satisfied, 
and  by  fiir  the  least  considerate  of  the  band,  did  not 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  fact  I  might  have  carried 
in  my  pocket  half  the  gold  of  which  we  were  dispos- 
sessed, had  I  conceived  such  conduct  either  honour- 
able or  prudent. 

In  Spain  a  beggar  will  invite  the  passenger  to 
share  with  him  his  last  crust  of  bread :  with  the 
same  characteristic  generosity,  although  they  never 
scrupled  to  express  before  us  their  belief  in  our 
guiltt  and  their  desire  of  vengeance,  still,  whenever 
they  paused  to  drink  firom  the  stream,  they  pressed 
us  to  do  so  likewise ;  and  while  they  took  some  re« 
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fi^famettt  ftt  llieventa,  a  Gnerilla-inAii  MBie  ont^ 
and  offerings  us  brattdy>  pressed  us  to  drink  it  witk 
good-fiamotired  earnestness. 

The  alliande  that  existed  between  me  and  8hocky 
vras  c^frhkittly  ^  a  curiaas  and  indefinable  character* 
l%is  inan  was  totally  unlike  the  rest  of  his  eompar 
niotis,  and  in  all  respects  a  perfect  onginal.  He 
possessed  neither  the  pride,  the  stateltnoss,  nor  the 
ddicacy  of  the  Spanish  character,  but  was  goodf 
humoured,  and  not  ungenerous;  he  was  cunning, 
and  had  nnidi  of  that  dry  wit  peculiar  to  the  Cata* 
lans,  which  he  sometimes  exercised  upon  his  prisoners 
with  more  talent  than  judgment.  In  the  first  mo- 
ment of  our  cilpture  h^  was  more  viodent  than  the 
rest;  when  their  suspicions  had  abated,  he  shook 
hands  with  us  most  warmly,  and  when  dieir  doubts 
rerived,  his  voice  was  most  decidedly  against  us. 
During  our  march,  he  principally  attached  himself 
to  me,  asking  many  indifferent,  some  very  insidious 
questions,  and  mingling  amicable  conversation  with 
repeated  assurances  of  our  destruction.  The  ardour 
with  which  he  gave  his  voice  for  our  death  whenever 
the  question  was  agitated,  and,  when  he  was  over«> 
ruled,  the  ndHvete  with  which  he  resumed  his  place 
by  the  side  of  my  horse,  and  renew^  the  conversa* 
lion  without  any  appearance  of  ill- will,  or  the  sli^t* 
est  suspicion  that  I  eould  entertain  feelings  of  ill- 
humour  with  him  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the 
Aiseussion,  were  infinitely  absurd  and  almost  amu* 
sing.  He  was  short ;  his  countenance  unprepos- 
sessing, and  at  times  ferocious ;  but,  in  his  good- 
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^uT^oured  momj^ntB,  ;there  .whq  i^  Ufr^lj'  ^pd|  >;f^^^f fi^ 
expression  pf  eye^  tli{i.t,  comtinedi  pith,  th?  ^^.iiyEp^ 
animation  of  his.manner^  disgui^4  the  na;tUTftl:plMp| 
ness  of  his  features.  I  do  hotbeliev^he  R^Wrm^lifit? 
nant;  ne  su^ppose^  us  to  be. enemies,  apdp^sildy^ 
tike  thp  foxhunter,  who  thinks  the  sport  in^omplelf^ 
if  heloseliSB  foXy  so  Shocky  thought  that  th^^d^'p 
business  would  be  unsatis&c^ry^  if  twQ  stTf^T^^jers 
of  doubtful  character  were  permitted  to  escape.  .,Iq 
the  evening,  when  he  saw  us  exchanging  pri^Sf^tjitp 
with  the  Captain,  he  came  up  to  me  actually  CM^it^^ 
in  n^  spoils,  and  asked,  in  the  most  artless  top^ 
whether  no  present  was  reserved  for  him — "  -^a^ 
para  mi  ?  '*  He  evidently  thought  that  his  connexiQii^ 
with  me  during  the  march  had  fully  entitled  him4Q 
this  parting  act  of  friendship,  and  was  in  nowi/^ 
cancelled  by  the  summary  proceedings  be  had.scf 
constantly  advised,  or  the  rapidity  with  whif  h  'cveorjr, 
article  of  value  had  vanished  under  his  inspe^tiosv^^ 
I  laughed  at  his  request,  and  with  some  diffieiil^ 
found  an  old  knife,  which  I  presented  to  him^aA^ 
which  he  may  since  have  possibly  applied  toi  tlM) 
disadvantage  of  some  constitutional  throat.  He  tooj^ 
it  good-humouredly,  and  as  we  lost  sight  of  the  baad^ 
we  saw  him  waving  his  bonnet  higher  and  longer 
4|han  the  rest  of  his  companions. 

I  have  dwelt,  perhaps,  too  long  on  details  of  thi| 
ni^ture;  but  I  wished  to  make  my  reader  in. soiyii} 
degree  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Rayfsl^^ 
inspirgents,  and  with  the  interior^  if  I  may.  fisi^  4|^ 
expression,  of  a  Catalan.Guerilla^.'niaCfEvpt^^,;^ 
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of  tSe  l>6mefc'  tie  had  fought  among ^  (hose  moUri- 
tfiihsWthe'  war  of  f  ndependence :  he  was  middle* 
6&e<^/but^1iis  features  were  Iiandsome  and  expres- 
sire  file  seemed  to  be  from  thirty  to  thirty- five ,  jear§ 
3fa^,  ^lid  WaS'appar^ntly  a  man  of  deep  reflectioi^j 
aod  of* ktrong  but  controlled  passions^  '  ') 

'^  f  have  dwelt  but  slightly  on  the  mode  of  warfare 
peculiar  to  the  Ouerilla^  as  it  has  been  so  often  de- 
icirited'  ty  officers  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  war. 
DbHng'  the  civil  war  of  1822^  the  Constitutional 
^objbs,  edtnpelled  to  attack  the  insurgents  in  their 
OWd  fastnesses^  and  frequently  in  situations  where 
Stv&hrvis  useless^  suffered  almost  equally  from  vic-^ 
fafcry  as  from  defeat.  Small  parties  were  tiptally  d^- 
Wiroyed,  convoys  cut  off,  and  every  straggler  from  his 
ri^gtinent  doomed  to  destruction :  sometimes,  at  the 
ciiSl  of  a  popular  leader^  like  the  Trappist^  the  Roy- 
afbt  Guerillas  came  down  from  the  mountains^  like  4 
iHiirlwind,  formed  at  once  a  powerful  army,  supplied 
fiiewiant  kA  good  discipline  by  fanatic  courage,  over- 
ran Ae  open  country  and  even  obtained  possession 
of  ihe  fortified  towns.  The  Trappist,  supposed  to  be 
^ttrlnerable,  went  to  battle,  mounted  on  a  blact 
(ftftrgtr,  bearing  the  sabre  in  one  hand  and  the  cros9 
in  the  other,  and  habited  in  his  monastic  garb,  that 
disks'  literally  perforated  with  musket-balls.  Before 
fife  t5bmbat,  he  knelt  upon  the  g^pund^  prayed  fer^' 
T^tttly  fbr'success,  then  burst  upon  the  enemy  with  a 
T^btft  that  was  thought  supernatural.  Such  was  his 
iMNiebe^,  tti4t,  ai  h»  approach,  the  tocsin  rang,  aiai' 
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th^  |)easAfitTy  rosi^  to  anus.  Me  Ws  ccfniifecffcdd  triUi 
the  great  military  opetationisf  of  tliat  iime,  and  liis 
fame  has  survived;  but  others^  whose  ^aihes  eLte 
scarcely  renfiembered^  appeared  for  a  moment  on  thift 
scene  of  confusion^  emulated  his  actions  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  native  district,  acquired  a 
great  though  bounded  influence,  and  stamped  the 
war  with  an  extraordinary  character  of  chivalry  and 
devotion. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  fttte  of  our  Captain 
and  his  band.  Few  of  the  petty  chieftains  who 
played  a  prominent  part  in  this  early  period  of  the 
civil  war  survived  the  disastrous  days  that  followed 
the  fall  of  Cervera.  The  principal  leaders  had  more 
resources  at  their  disposal,  for  the  most  part  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  their  escape  into  France,  and  re- 
appeared with  greater  force. 


As  I  have  been  dwelling  at  some  length  upon  the 
devoted  loyalty  which  animated  the  Boyalist  lead« 
«rs  of  that  time  and  country,  I  will  conclude  this 
ohaptcr  by  adverting  to  an  accidental  interview 
which  I  had,  a  few  days  after  my  capture  at  Moot* 
serrat,  with  another  noble  specimen  of  the  Guerilla 
chief. 

We  left  Pampeluna  in  the  commencement  ^ 
June  and  passing  through  some  bold  and  beautiful 
scenery,  followed  the  road  to  Tolosa.  The  main 
pass  of  the  Pyrenees  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  ft 


i}lQ)r4|ifiit...3i|i^riUfu  On  leaving  the  FoaAda  at  the 
fapitifUMe  of  tliedaiUeb  we  weve  preceded  by  a  iiiaift» 
whom  I  afterwavds  diacoyered  to  i>e.t]ie  Chief  of  the 
hf^mcit  andow  of  tbe  guairdiiuas  pf  the  mountain  ap- 
pointed by  th«  Boyalists  for  the  purpose  of  examin- 
ing euqucious  perBons  and  protecting  travellers  from 
qntrage.  He  joined  me  as  I  was  walking  before  the 
paniage^  imd  almost  immediately  le^  the  conversa- 
tion to  public  events^  as  if  desirous  of  ascertaining 
my  oi»mon8«  I  replied  freely,  and  followed  him 
without  hesitation  as  he  entered  a  wood^  and  led  the 
way. by  a  shorter  path  to  the  main  road:  he  was 
flattered  at  the  want  of  suspicion  implied  in  my  man- 
ner, and  continued  to  discuss  the  political  grievances 
of  his  party  with  much  earnestness.  The  treatment 
of  the  Eang  and  the  clergy,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
provincial  distinctions,  formed  the  principal  causes 
of  complaint :  but  his  language  was  free  from  the 
bitterness  so  prevalent  in  the  districts  we  had  lately 
quitted :  it  was  generally  considerate :  and  more  than 
oHee  he  c<Hreoted  himself  when  he  had  made  use  of 
an  expression  which  he  thought  intemperate.  Not 
only  the  insurrection  was  recent  in  Navarre,  and 
m«tital  injuries  had  not  yet,  as  in  Catalonia,  brought 
^S9mf  deadly  passion  into  play,  but  its  population  is 
lesB  inicaotabky  and  neither  party  would  have  been 
so  eager  to  adopt  the  system  of  extermination  that 
ehaiactarised  the  struggle  in  Catalonia.  In  that 
pn^vsa^  the  most  ferocious  acts  were  perpetrwled 
by  the  native  militias,  and  the  Catalan  partisans  were 
distinguished  as  the  '^  terrible  Guerillas,"  from  their 
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ffg9^4^i^'by!tl«A^^^em.0f war»  tfaeiCtetes;  imwak 
mddrc^s  j^rousooJ^^ditor  tht  Kixij;  oadi0:2SKth;iaar/a6|baf 
^9;y^,  432^1/ '^^iwl^edi  theip  c^Tiiaw  oir  ihe  Btate^cff 
^^tialaDi%i]fi.t]?iQ.||QU<^og  (OEpieasiireilaaigaftgQfit^ 
*fS}xe,  tbe^tateioeiitwbibhwe  bave  laidUtforeiyiJil  jil 
i^iibfppUy  proved  by  the  different  faolion&ftfaal  hbsd 
4s^a«}ta^eo^sly  appeared  i]i0atal<miib>wbeD6j)i|ir^iiltl 
{laye  ocofurred  that  are  too  horriUe  to  uectoll^tf  j^otiA 
r^Uectioiij  and  which  the  pen  ttembli^  ^ireofffd-T 
Qut  /a  m^der  ^irit  prevailed  in  Navarre^    MyJtPjTr 
alist  guide. ixifonned  me  thatj  a  few  d^yarbtfon^  jbll^ 
band  had  captured  a  small  party  of  the  ConstitU^ 
tional  troops,  but  had  oely  disarmed  them,  anci^ 
sired  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Plttspevi 
lupaj  under  the  protection  of  the  Deity.     He. jt^etns 
ip  have,  partly  relied  on  a  promise  which;  he  haft 
enated»  sla  the  price  of  their  liberation^  that  tl^ 
would  not  again  bear  arms  against  the  sdldiesa  otJUkbi 
Faith — an  engagement  that  superseded  the  Me^et^s 
measures  adopted  in  Catalonia,  where  the  diffieuU{rJi 
of,  maintaining  prisoners  in  the  mottntaui^&stiUMAeai 
tendered  their  executioni  on  the  part  of  the  BeyaMotai' 
not.only  an  act  of  reprisal,  but  almost  of  necessai^^. 
policy.    He  spoke  confidently  of  the  approaehtug} 
invasion  by  the  French  troops,  and  dwcAt  cv^hwd? 
aatically  on  the  praises  of  the  Baron  Eroles^  un4fr 
whom  he  had  served,  and  who  would  aglan  pla^/ 
himself  at  Uie  head  of  his  ancient  fetloiyen^   ayp^' 
dic1;ion  soon  afterwards  verified.     Tbia  vaUcy,  ^< 
eaid,  was  rendered  famous  by  the  annihihition  of 
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dtanca ;  'at]d':ke  trmtod  tiie  CotmtiltitioiiAlii^te  ittM 

fiieoixia  ^eirfoBrtaewes.  H^  Hien  gave  me  a  de^ 
lailei|aopstiAt^ili«  9mnttel«  hi  ti^kieii  Ufi^  jkittyliktf 
tefted^a^' Urge,  body  of  the  Preniili  troojis,  -v^o 
ha&i  eeiiiidetefy'  satrounded  the  mountain  whei^e 
ttay^^iBist  j^fDreated.  If  was  resolved  that  the  Gtie- 
iffia^shftiilddiaperfie;  that  each  man  should  choose 
a  kwftsrkUi  path ;  but  that  all  should  re-assemble 
Al^^^n  ^W  ^^^  ^^  ^  appointed  spot.  They 
diipMi^i  iMl  everf  man  left  to  his  own  resources 
effiidtidd  hi«  escape ;  nor  was  an  individual  absent 
wlkik'the^'GapiMn  called  over  their  names  at  tfae^ 
fftelail'fime  and  place. 

^•^Wlieti  we  reached  the  middle  of  the  pass,  he 
AdWed  me  a  rock  on  the  oppoi^te  side,  hanging  over 
tlie  iltleam  that  flowed  beneath,  and  covered  with 
dftetnat  and  underwood.  There,  ho  said,  his  Gue- 
iMa^  were  concealed.  A  few  minutes  later,  he  fired 
ll|^^«iusket  as  a  signal  that  they  should  not  de-' 
^amd  at  the  sound  of  the  carriage,  and  soon  afler^ 
y^fi$  ahook  hands  with  me  and  departed.  During 
tliffi  conversation,  in  which  he  frankly  but  tern- 
pIMtely  expressed  his  opinions,  his  language  was 
aiiMye  elevated,  and  sometimes  scriptural.  I  give 
i^'i^lpeeimhtk  tX  his  native  eloquence:  while  he 
tMi'ipeaidng  of  the  sufferings  of  tiie  priesthood; 
h#*iiEi^^9oml&  £ttle  children  playing  on  the  road,' 
iM&,*'^Rfftthig  td  me,  said  with  vehemence, — *  Noi'^ 
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otros  sabemos  bien  la  ley  de  antes  y  la  ley  de 
Dios ;  pero  esos  chicos — que  ley  canoceran  ?  "  "  We 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  law  of  the  old  time 
and  the  law  of  God:  but  these  little  ones — what 
law  will  they  know  ?  *' — and  his  voice  faltered  with 
emotion. 


-', 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Fint  impresmoni  confirmed — Surpaning  beauty  of  the  Entre  Minho— 
Sapentition  of  the  Bento— Convent  of  Thiboim— Guimaraeni^ 
Inhabitants  of  the  Minho  and  Mountaineers  of  the  Traaos  compaied 
•^Breakfast  in  the  Convent  Parlour — ^Monkish  flattery— Return  to 
Lisbon. 

And  now  having  reverted  to  the  year  1822  and 
mingled  again  in  the  wild  Feuds  which  then  distracted 
Catalonia,  I  shall  once  more  assume  a  privilege  con- 
ceded rather  to  the  novelist  than  the  traveller, 
and  overleaping  time  and  space,  again  transport  my 
reader  to  the  year  1827  and  to  the  banks  of  the 
Minho;  reminding  him  that  when  we  mutually 
agreed  to  make  a  slight  digression  to  other  scenes 
and  other  years  I  had  just  accomplished  a  somewhat 
hasty  exit  from  the  Spanish  territory,  and  was  rather 
safely  than  gloriously  landed  on  the  friendly  shores 
of  Portugal.  At  Valenqa  I  called  on  the  Governor, 
and  in  the  evening  attended  a  party  at  his  house, 
where  I  was  introduced  to  the  ladies  of  his  family, 
the  officers  of  a  regiment  stationed  in  the  town,  and 
three  fat  and  favourite  pugs.  I  found  the  Governor, 
a  most  worthy  man,  in  bed,  suffering  from  indispo* 
sition,  and  a  lady  of  a  certain  age,  evidently  wife, 
mother  or  daughter,  feeding  him  with  affectionate 
•olicitade.  yalen9a  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  and 
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might  easily  demolieh  its  wter  towj^  fv^  tb^ofpfn^ 
bank :  in  alluaion  to  its  foiiificaUoDi^  fosm  ^c^Utt 
gjaeae  ofScers  obterved  that  their  forbefuraoc^i  m-^^r 
training  from  such  a  tempting  act,  wa^  a  a^gifal  ffWf 
of  the  national  moderation,  and  added,  as  n  a»ffi^ 
ment  to  the  remark,  that  the  strong  we^e  alwe^ 
merciful ;  as  if  the  destruction  of  Tvij  involved  U|a( 
of  Spain,  and  would  be  followed  by  09  rrtribi^ye 
consequences. 

The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  country  between  Tfsig 
and  Ponte  de  lima  baffles  all  descriptioa.  I  rod(# 
among  hills  covered  with  cork  and  olive^  over  kneUe 
partly  bare  and  partly  clothed  with  picturesque 
groops  of  chestnut,  emulating  the  richest  padc  seev 
nery,  and  through  fields  of  the  most  ddightftii 
verdure,  intersected  by  streams  of  dear  water^  and 
overshadowed  by  ancient  oaks.  Here  too  the  wal- 
nut grew  profusely ;  that  tree  at  once  the  beauty  an^ 
disgrace  of  English  scenery ;  for,  in  England^  its 
leaves  fall  often  in  September,  and  its  bare»  denuded 
branches  form  a  mournful  contrast  to  the  green  liuc* 
uriance  of  the  surrounding  forest :  with  us,  it  is  the 
first  harbinger  of  winter,  an  early  and  unwelcome  he- 
rald of  the  general  dissolution ;  but,  in  the  Minho^  ito 
foliage  was  unimpaired,  even  in  the  heart  of  Novem- 
ber. The  rare  union  of  trees  and  shrubs  belongiii^ 
to  difierent  climates,  and  growing  side  by  side,  is  the 
most  striking  feature  of  this  earthly  paradise.  Hew 
the  north  and  south  may  be  said  to  meet  on  amicable 
terms,  for  the  Indian  corn,  the  dark  cork,  the  deepr 
green  orange,  and  the  luxuriant  vine,  then  CQia: 
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fteM^  'twiied  and  of  a  bright-red  colour,  were 
MMtSfoAy  itifeAipersed  with  the  oak,  and  elm,  and 
Hid  hardy  vegetation  of  the  northern  world.  At 
Wgih  I  reached  Ponte  de  Lima,  and  rambled  along 
ilia  Itkhks  of  that  delightful  stream,  the  Cavado.  I 
thought  I  had  never  gazed  upon  a  lovelier  scene,  as 
I  saw  tlK  sun  set  gloriously  behind  a  range  of  bold 
Mountaini^  then  robed  in  the  deepest  purple,  and 
iUuminate  with  its  last  beams  many  peaceful  and 
pietupfesque  haiiilets  built  of  cork  and  thatched  with 
bfoom.  Flrom  Lima  I  rode  on  to  Braga,  through  a 
eonliiittlitiOn  of  the  same  enjoyable  country  and  ex- 
eefabte  roads  ;  while  the  hedges,  high  and  covered 
wMi  wild  flowers,  reminded  me  of  the  lanes  near 
Dawlish  on  a  spring  day ;  a  little  farther  on,  the  pine 
ibouilded;  mixed  with  the  red  heath  in  full  bloom. 

In  the  course  of  this  day's  journey  we  passed  the 
hut  of  a  lone  Bento.«  The  superstition  of  the  Bentos 
k  deeply  rooted  in  parts  of  Portugal,  and  the  Bentos 
and  Bentas  are  greatly  venerated.  As  the  Bento  is 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  extraordinary 
fileuHies  during  his  mortal  career,  so  his  entrance  into 
this  world  of  grief  and  sin  is  accompanied  by  extra- 
<yrdinary  circumstances.  Before  his  birth,  strange 
and  fearful  lamentations  are  heard  to  issue  from  his 
diother's  WOmb,  and  when  born,  the  sign  of  the  cross 
is  seen  distinctly  marked  on  the  roof  of  his  mouth ; 
Ms  progress  from  infancy  to  manhood,  is  charac- 
terized by  unusual  gravity,  by  an  abstinence  from  all 
boyish  amusements,  by  premature  wisdom,  and  by  a 
foresight  exceeding  that  of  man :  no  fraud,  however 
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well  cofitiired,  oan  escape  his  penetration ;  if  an' of- 
fence has  been  committed,  he  fixes  with  unhesitating 
decision  upon  the  offender ;  if  a  robbery  has  occurred, 
he  indicates  the  place  where  the  stolen  goods  are  de- 
posited^  and  names  the  robber.  To  him  the  shades 
of  midnight  are  clear  as  the  glare  of  noon ;  and  if 
man*s  Ufe  be  taken  at  that  silent  hour,  his  glance  can 
pierce  the  darkness  impenetrable  by  other  eyes,  and 
his  awful  voice  proclaims  the  accursed  man  of  blood. 

And  there,  where  his  lonely  hut  lies  buried  amid 
crag  and  heath,  there>  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  when 
the  mountain  streams  are  flooded^  and  the  wild 
clouds  chasing  each  other  over  the  disordered  face  of 
heaven>  there  may  be  seen  the  aged  Bento  filling  the 
magic  phial  with  the  waters  of  seven  different  foun* 
tains ;  waters  which,  united  by  his  pious  hand,  and 
at  the  fitting  moment,  have  some  strange  inexpli- 
cable power  to  heal  the  most  .grievous  maladies: 
there  too,  on  the  still  eve,  when  not  a  breath  disturbs 
the  forest  trees,  that  sainted  and  solitary  mortal  is 
beheld  by  a  revering  peasantry  cuUing  similes 
from  the  hill*side,  or  kindling  a  mysterious  fire  upon 
the  rock,  and  feeding  it  with  the  saUe  feathers  of 
some  spell-bound  bird ;  a  wonder-working  combina- 
tion  which  can  infuse  fresh  vigour  in  the  healthy, 
and  restore  to  life  the  dying  man. 

Arrived  at  Braga,  I  stopped  at  the  Dos  Amigos, 
and  in  the  evening  was  visited  by  ihe  Commandani. 
On  the  following  morning  I  partook  of  a  sumptuous 
breakfast  at  his  house^  after  which  be  mounted  me 
dti  a  fine  horse,  and  accompanied  me  to  the  CkmiwA 
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of  Thibaini^  a  spacious  edifice  pkced  in  tfao  midst  of 
Uk  eochsiiting  garden.    Tlie  verdure  was  wonder- 
fhUy  rich )  the  roses  in  fiiU  bloom  ;  and  the  whole 
eooatcy,  seen  from  the  convent  windowB>  resembled 
a  great  extent  of  pleasure-ground.    This  monastery 
eoatains  some  pictures  of  considerable  merit     Two 
ore  said  to  have  been  executed  by  Rubens,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  that  one  at  least  is  an  original. 
There  is  also  one  by  Raphael,  and  some  others  called 
Italian,  which  may,  I  think,  be  safely  ascribed  to  the 
Bologna  school    There  are  two  pictures  of  Inez  de 
Osatro,  the  one  representing  her  in  the  first  blossom* 
iog  of  youth ;  the  other,  a  few  years  later,  when  her 
charms  had  fiiUy  expanded.    The  general  character 
of  the  colouring,  the  stiffiiess  of  the  figure,  and  the 
hasdness  of  the  outline,  fully  establish  their  claims  to 
antiquity.  In  the  convent  garden  I  observed  a  tree 
wUch  seemed  to  me  a  kind  of  poplar,  with  so  large  a 
leaf  that  I  at  first  suspected  it  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
banyan  tree ;  as  I  returned  to  Braga,  I  saw  the  Indian 
eotn,  cut  and  piled  around  the  trees,  the  stalk  being 
left  for  cattle  to  feed  on«    A  branch,  hung  over  the 
portal  of  a  house,  is  here,  as  it  was  in  England  during 
Shakspeare*s  time,  an  unfitiling  sign  of  entertain- 
ment for  man  and  horse.     In  the  evening,  the  Dean 
of  Braga  accompanied  me  to  the  Cathedral,  an  edi- 
fice possessing  little  beauty,  but  venerable  from  its 
antiquity,  and  supposed  to  have  been  built  before  the 
Moorish  invasion.    The  scene  was  melancholy  but 
imposing.    The  Archbishop  had  lately  died,  the 
wsiUa  were  hung  with  black  clothe  and  the  low  ftme- 
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vMl  muflkr;  ttimgled  with  ilie  tender  vDUaeaafdlif 
yduDg  oh(nisterft>  mmnded  sweetly  bnt.^BurarnCuH^ 
through  fh^  long  ^iiles^  The  Archbishop  -of  iBragA 
fins  a  pofit  of  tKo  highest  dignity,  and  at  tha^  timo 
enji^yed  an  enormous  revenuOi  ■    j 

Early  on  th^  following  morning  I  continued  ni^ 
jovfmey.  Th^  vide  of  Braga  richly  wooded;  tlit 
white  walls  of  innumerable  quintas  peeping  throngh 
the  trees;  die  monasteries  crowning  the  heights^ 
the  fleecy  clouds,  which  r^ted  midway  on  the  BJiji^ 
cent  hills,  and  the  blue  smoke,  curling  upwards  from 
the  town,  produced  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Al  Gtti* 
maraens  I  visited  the  old  palace  of  the  Kings»  now 
converted  into  a  barrack,  and  afterwards  eiqplored 
the  castle,  evidently  built  by  the  Romans  in  the  days 
of  their  best  workmanship,  and  still  in  high  pteset* 
vation.  Prisoners  for  debt  are  now  confined  within 
its  walls,  which  seem  calculated  to  endure  for  agesi 
There  I  saw  a  man  whose  haggard  face  was  feariuUy 
impressed  by  want  and  wretchedness ;  and  when  I 
gave  him  a  piece  of  money  he  prostrated  himself  bev 
fote  me  in  the  depth  of  his  humility,  with  suck  «n 
air  of  utter  self-abasement,  as  hardly  became  j^ 
human  being  when  addressing  his  brother  mail 
The  Cathedral  of  Guimaraens  is  aneient,  and  mart 
worthy  of  notice  fromits  extreme  singularity  thonfroia 
any  architectural  merits.  The  old  columns  are  strong, 
uncouth,  and  barbarous  ;  the  walls  are  pitftially  tilidA 
with  china ;  and  decorations  in  the  mOst  excKftt«d>te 
taste  have  been  added  in  latter  trmesi  6uimiiilra4ns 
contains  many  wealthy  inhabitants,  and  some  of'ldbe 
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ftcHmAl  nofales'  luive  hotttes  in  the  i/owoh  and  are 
^  no-  means  niipopiilatff.  The  people  weve  muob  at*^ 
iachtd  to  the  eonveBtSi  and  patticuiariy  to  tlie  nun* 
veceesi  wliidi  dispense  assistance  to  the  poor  with 
great  liberality.  From  Guimaraens  I  rode  on  to 
OportOj  whieh  terminated  an  expedition  attended 
with  considerable  hardship  and  fatigue^  but  fuU  of 
interest  and  excitement  Since  we  left  Santiago  the 
^n^eather  had  been  truly  delightful :  the  three  weeks 
that  succeed  the  heavy  autumnal  rains  in  Portugal 
are  often  the  most  agreeable  in  the  year ;  and  that 
asasoBi  known  by  the  name  of  T^te  de  St.  Martin, 
combines  the  unclouded  sunshine  and  genial  sensa- 
Aiona  of  the  real  summer^  without  its  oppressive  heat. 
I  had  now  traversed  the  Entre  Minho  twice>  and 
during  my  second  journey  through  the  country  was 
fitiU  more  im{»essed  with  «  sense  of  its  surpassing 
beauty*  All  that  is  most  graceful  in  cultivated 
acenery,  all  that  is  most  striking  in  the  wild  land* 
Mc9p^,  have  combined  to  render  this  little  district  a 
fiury  land.  In  the  more  sheltered  situations  of  the 
JSintre  Minho  the  tea-plant  and  the  Cape  jessamine 
^ow  with  little  care,  while  the  azereiro,  or  Prunus 
Lnsitanica^  the  Cytisus,  and  several  varieties  of  the 
distns  tribe,  are  intermingled  in  gay  profusion  with 
ihe  lofty  broom  of  Madeira.  The  fields  are  full  of 
Jpdieea  corn,  the  meadows  are  abundantly  watered 
by  artificial  as  well  as  by  their  own  natural  and 
bcittateous  streams ;  the  sides  of  the  hills,  converted 
into  terraces,  are  cultivated  with  exquisite  care,  the 
Kioes  climb  up  the  )iighe0t  trees  and  at  on/se  embrace 
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and  unite  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  Md  the  poplatr. 
Let  the  traveller  pause  in  almost  any  TaUey  of  the 
Minho,  and  his  eye  will  feast  on  all  this  rich  detail 
of  beauty,  while  from  the  adjacent  hdghts  of  granifte 
rock  he  will  command  a  gorgeous  scene  of  woodlaadl, 
diversified  by  streams,  atid  frequent  cottages  half- 
seen  amongst,  half-hid  by  their  embowering  groves; 
he  will  perceive  spots  almost  inaccessible,  yet  re- 
claimed from  the  heathery  mountain,  planted  with 
maize,  and  hanging  as  if  in  the  air;  he  will  gaze 
with  admiration  On  the  many  remnants  of  the  oLA 
warrior  castles,  each  invested  with  its  peculiar  le- 
gend, and  guarded  by  its  own  enchanted  Mooress ; 
and  last,  not  least  in  beauty,  on  the  convent  towers, 
rising  in  peaceful  pomp  above  the  luxuriant  plain. 

His  heart  must  be  insensible  to  external  influences 
who  can  behold  without  delight,  or  quit  without  re* 
gret,  Buch  a  favoured  country.  Even  the  stem 
victors  of  the  ancient  world,  little  prone  to  the  soft 
emotions  of  our  nature,  were  vanquished  by  the  be- 
witching beauty  of  the  valleys  of  the  Cavado.  Uix>n 
the  banks  of  that  matchless  stream  they  threw  down 
the  national  eagles,  and  refused  to  leave  that  happy 
land.  They  caught  the  poetic  spirit  of  the  people, 
they  called  the  Lima  and  the  Cavado  the  rivers  of 
oblivion,  and,  in  a  fit  of  passionate  enthusiasm,  fbr- 
got  the  ties  that  bound  them  to  their  distant  home, 
and  renounced  the  glories  of  Imperial  Italy  for  the 
pastoral  and  peaceful  seclusion  of  the  Minho. 

I  have  already  observed  that  poetry  and  song  are 
here  much  in  vogue,  here  indeed  they  seem  the 
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^|M>9taD«0U8  gvowth  of  the  mind ;  thait  tendency  to 
poetic  expression  and  poetic  exaggeration  in  the 
ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  which  characterizes  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Trazos  Montes,  is  equally  re- 
markable in  the  Entre  Minho,  but  is  modified  by  the 
diffisrent  character  of  the  people  and  of  the  country. 
In  the  Minho  the  mind  of  man  is  more  light  and 
dastic,  embellishing  all  it  touches,  investing  matters 
of  little  interest  with  a  nameless  grace,  and  frequently 
adyerting  to  common  objects  with  an  almost  Orien- 
tal profusion  of  metaphor.  But  in  the  Trazos  Mon> 
les  the  imagination  of  the  mountaineer  partakes  of 
the  gloom  of  his  own  less  genial  climate  and  of  the 
Gk>thic  world.  For  instance,  the  crinison  clouds, 
that  surround  the  setting  sun,  would  be  compared 
by  the  gay  people  of  the  Minho  to  the  damask  rose 
of  their  own  enchanted  valley  of  Barcelos,  while 
the  same  clouds  in  the  Trazos  Montes  would  be 
likened  to  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  enemy.  A 
difference  equally  striking  pervades  the  provincial 
songs;  soft  and  tender  in  the  Minho,  generally 
plaintive,  but  almost  always  celebrating  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  a  gentle  love ;  in  the  Trazos  Montes  they 
breathe  more  often  the  language  of  frantic  passion 
and*  vehement  revenge.  The  common  peasant  in 
the  Entre  Minho  not  unfrequently  adopts  the  ex- 
pressions and  understands  the  delicacy  of  refined 
courtship ;  in  the  Trazos  Montes  he  often  holds  the 
language,  and  is  animated  by  the  sentiments  of  a 
hero.  The  inhabitants  of  both  provinces  are  loyal 
to  excess.    Jn  the  Minho,  it  is  the  unthinking^  ' 
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of  the  old  fiohool  J  bv^  in  the  Tvasos  Moiites,  atUdi^ 
ment  to  the  Sov^eign  ib,  in  times  of  tnmble, «  h^tth ' 
engrossing  p^aion  which   baiuBhes   evety*  n^fi^b^ 
consicleratipn,  and  searcely  admits  of  a  co^exi^tiag' 
thought  The  inhabitant  of  Ili6  MnUo^  under  eroiy 
flw^tu^tion  of  fiseling,  enjoys  'equal  and  uiie)oad»d 
spirits  I  but  hiA  brother  inountanieer>  lake  the  Higb- ' 
lander  of  old>  is  attematdy  wrought  to  the  Idftie^^ 
enthusiasm,  or  weighed  down  by  the  deepest  de)eeM 
tion,  and  in  that  mood  of  mimd>  an  omen  from  the 
river  or  the  cloud  will  daunt  a  heart  assailable  by  no 
mere  mortal  peril :  he  has  indeed  his  golden  dreSM^;  - 
his  confident  anticipations  of  successj  but  thea^hO'''' 
haa  his  sure  forebodings  of  approaching  doom.  Both 
the  inhabitants  of  the  TVazos  Montes  and  of  the 
Minho  are  devotedly  attached  to  their  native  soilai  ^ 
the  people  of  the  Minho  frequently  maintain' thttb  ( 
neither  the  rest  of  Portugal,  nor  any  known  portion 
of  the  globe,  can  compete  in  beauty  with  their  valleys^.  ' 
but  that  Heaven  alone  possesses  such  scenes  of  trae.^ 
enchantments 

I  remained  at  Oporto  for  several  weeks  after  my 
return  from  Spain.    In  the  sodety  of  Count  Villa* 
Flor  and  his  beautiful  Countess,  time  glided  rapidly  . . 
and  pleasantly  away. 

A  few  days  previous  to  my  depeaiaate  fiom  thai, 
city  I  accepted  an  invitation  from  Dona  &>■  "■■    { 
P-r-'^  to  breakfast  with  the  nuns  at  the  Convent  o/E.  ^/ 
Benedictinea    This  amiable  and  interesting^  yonaiP'^ 
la4jrr^c»  descended  ftom  a  noble  .JSngUshiSintttgFv: 
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xtwi<?>rty.o»^ectefl^^'<^  my  x>m^,  and 'bad* 'recently  ' 
takpft;Uie.:VfiL   .  Owc.pkrtyy  ecmtdkin^  tif  nly  iirtel-' 
hg^ffAinfiwiybt^Ylbiiei^y  MM;Wl^ley,  aftothef 
la^'jMd  i»yaf If/ weo&. shown  into^tke^oiif^tit  par^  * 
lottiu  wbere  w«  fiHind  bBBakfltft^prepar^ ;  about  the 
sapB^.tmet  Ae  Ladj^  AUb^asj  ad^omjMmied  by  sdtne  * 
y<Dia|p  nvMO,  onteflBd  ah  aidgomiiig  apartment,  otily  - 
sefMyftedtfmttiOiixafcyadoviblegm^         The  re-' 
oef^tfmjihdigava  \m  was  courtecmB»  though'  dignified ; 
thc^j^una^epite  and  retbing  in  manner^  yet  totaHy 
fratffrmo  any  appoairanoe  of  awkward  embarrassment,  ' 
joined  giai^fiilly^  though  but  occasionally,  in  conver-^ 
satiMU   J.fdttRryed  on  some  of  their  countenances 
aft  <exfre88iDn  pensive  and  resigned,  but  not  indica- 
tiYf)<ef  numkd  djCKjuietude ;  their  deep  black  attire  - 
aomrdfid  well  with  the  clear  paleness  of  their  com«-  '■ 
pleidone;  the  mantilla  depended  from  the  head/ 
pxoii^tuig  rather  than  shrouding  the  fkce ;  their  hair 
waa-parted  in  the  Madonna  style,  and  a  curious 
kind  of  whalebone  projected  from  the  forehead  in  a 
cusre  and  Tested  npon  the  nose. 

After  breakfast  we  walked  through  the  convent 
dmnhi  and  listmied  with  delight  to  the  rich  sounds 
of 'its  powerftil  organ,  and  saw  the  nuns  looking 
down  upon  us  from  another  grate  raised  high  above 
the  body  of  the  church.  At  length  the  grate  was 
apoaoM';  the  nnns  descended,  and  warmly  and  at 
feetiondtely  embraced  the  ladies  of  our  party,  after 
wlfeh/ise  exdbanged  salwtatiotts  and  departed.  l%e  ' 
gqfend/cdSEbct  was  pleasing,  bat  I  was  still  more^  im-'* ' 
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the  same  place.  I  walked  with  mj  ftriend  Mr. 
Whiteley  to  the  church  at  a  late  hour  on  Christmas 
eve.  It  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and  crowded  to 
excess  by  persons  flocking  in  from  the  country  as 
well  as  from  the  town,  anxious  to  behold  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Christmas  rites,  and  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  the  most  fervent  devotion.  I  felt  no  common 
interest,  as  I  gazed  upon  those  beautiful  young 
women  who  appeared  at  the  high  and  distant  grate, 
waking  at  intervals  the  deep  organ  and  accompany- 
ing it  by  their  voices,  voices  of  surpassing  sweet- 
ness, which  thrilled  through  a  thousand  hearts. 
Baised  far  above  the  lower  world,  they  reminded  me 
of  the  angelic  host,  seen  by  the  awe-struck  shepherds, 
on  the  blessed  anniversary  of  that  eve,  floating  upon 
the  realms  of  space,  breathing  celestial  strains  and 
singing—''  Olory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  good  will  to  Man." 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  stating  my  con- 
viction that  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  nuns  ate, 
generally  speaking,  unjust  As  far  as  regards  the 
interesting  persons  to  whom  I  have  been  alludiag, 
their  conduct  was  universally  admitted  to  be  pare, 
and  unexceptionable ;  to  call  them  blameless  would 
be  faint  praise  indeed,  as  their  lives  were  spent  in 
an  uninterrupted  exercise  of  the  most  active  chaxity. 
In  a  country  abounding  in  convents  some  few  in- 
stances may  be  adduced  of  nuns  who  have  broken 
their  vows,  overcome  by  the  force  of  an  earthly  pas- 
sion ;  but  the  disgrace  entailed  upon  the  sisterhood, 
by  any  detected  frailty,  is  considered  great,  and  tiie 
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penalty  inflicted  upon  the  offender  is  proportionably 
MTvere. 

I  had  now  devoted  more  time  to  the  North  of 
Portugal  than  I  had  originally  intended,  and  my 
departure  from  Oporto  had  been  for  several  days 
delayed  solely  by  the  rough  sea  and  tempestuous 
winds,  which  effectually  prevented  the  steam-boat 
from  quitting  the  harbour.  At  length  the  weather 
became  more  favourable,  and  having  taken  leave  of 
my  friesds,  I  rose  before  break  of  day  on  the  27th 
of  December,  and  embarked  on  board  the  steam-boat 
bound  to  lisbon.  But  the  discouraging  accounts, 
broughtbythepilot  of  the  state  of  the  bar,  deter- 
mined the  Captain  to  defer  the  voyage  to  another 
day.  The  passage  of  the  bar  is  perilous  when  the 
aea  is  much  disturbed,  or  the  water  low,  as  the  only 
channel  through  which  a  vessel  can  navigate  in 
safety  is  shallow,  confined,  and  hemmed  in  by 
rocks.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  among  the 
English  society  at  Oporto,  which  is  principally  com- 
posed of  gentlemen  engaged  in  commerce,  the  state 
of  the  bar  becomes  a  frequent  and  anxious  subject 
of  conversation  at  their  evening  parties.  '*  How  is 
the  bar  this  evening?"  is  as  often  asked  at  an 
Oporto  dinner  as  "  Were  you  in  the  Park  to-day  ?  " 
in  St.  James*s  Square.  There  are  some  curious  facts 
connected  with  this  dangerous  accumulation  of  sand. 
Hie  sea,  previously  tranquil,  often  rises  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  bar,  and  rushes  in  upon  it  with 
tremendous  force,  although  no  visibleeause  of  excite- 
ment can  be  discerned,  while,  strange  to  say,  a  little 
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fdtAwf  alotig  tine  shore  the^otdr  Mdmti 
uiidiBturbod  Oporto  k  neairly  tkree  miles  ircm^fQiib 
mnih  oeean,  but  men  at  <thAt  distftiice  1  itave  4bociR 
sometimes  fordUy  struck  by  the  loud  and  a'Muitmar 
{mxhwed  by  tdie-sudden  rise  of  ilie  bar,  uiiLex{)edAdly 
breaking  in  tipon  the  stilhiess  of  night.  .  •  v\  > 

-'.  A  Bouiewhat  similar  phenomenon  BO»etimes>  prd- 
vafls  along  the  coast.  Upon  such  tec^siotetbe 
whole  sea  becomes  chafed  without  any  assigoaUe 
cause,  aitd  rolls  in  its  mountainous  surges  upon  Hfe 
beach,  although  the  day  is  perfectly  calm,  and  thena 
is  not  the  lightest  cloud,  or  the  faintest  breath. lOf 
wind.  Some  persons  attribute  this  peculiar  kind<if 
^gtouttd-swell  to  the  operation  of  heavy  gales  indio- 
tant  seas:  those  gales,  they  suppose,  diafe  tte 
"H^uters  under  the  influence  of  their  own  immediate 
*etion,  and  the  waters,  becoming  distiurbed,  gra- 
daialty  communicate  their  own  agitation  to  the  -rd- 
ttioter  parts  of  the  ocean. 

I  have  observed  the  same  kind  of  swell,  in  a  lesscar 
degree^  at  Bude  Haven,  a  wild  port  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Cornwall,  which  should  be  visited  by 
every  painter  of  the  storm,  and,  indeed,  by  every 
man  who  loves  the  sea  in  its  roughest  mood :  for  he 
wfll  there  behold,  on  a  tempestuous  day,  a  size  and 
grandeur  of  wave,  and  an  uninterrupted  surface  of 
ibam>  such  as  perhaps  no  other  part  of  the  Briiisfa 
coast  can  present.  I  asked  an  Irish  sailor,  who  had 
lived  two  years  at  Budc,  whether  he  had  ever  s^en 
^a;  wilder  sea  on  his  native  shore.  ''  Never*  indeed* 
Sir/*  he  replied,  ''  and  I  verily  bdieve  thai  Bade 
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iDkoae  >gfeAt  dBasstos  irf -fiiaitw  tK>iftitast]!Eigi  ^9Mx\  the 
4uik  Goa^  lof  tine* ^oacft^  fojpitt. not  utifirfiqiKanUja 
iBenierlKlikb.M(yriatid'VCHil(i  hate  Joved* : : 
' !  IJBlat  I'  an!  waaidcring^  itouigbly  iaxbk  rh^  flwljec|. 
On  the  {o\lo\titig  taovoing  1  again  rcec  before*  da^ 
lig^t^  andMBfaarked  on  board  the  steaid^bea^y  where 
i^  fisiiUy'took  leave  of  my  kind  friend  ^Mr.  Whiteley^ 
lAoatL'I  «quitied'With  r^  regret.  Tlie  aiin  didne 
bci^tkf;  on  the  beautifal  banks  of  the  D6ttro>  as  we 
glided  dawn  the  river;  but  when  we  approached 
rtfae^  foxnddable  bar,  the  old  doubts  were  revived^  and 
Hhb  propriety  of  passing  it  was  again- called  islo 
question:  the  Captain,  who  had  been  prevented 
firom*  quitting  the  harbour  for  two-and- twenty  da|« 
by  the  state  of  the  bar,  became  impatient  of  furtbar 
dday,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative.  He  was  not^ 
however,  altogether  without  apprehension  lest  the 
water  should  prove  too  shallow,  and  he  afterwards 
idmitted,  that  there  was  only  just  sufficient  depth  to 
{i^rmit  the  free  passage  of  the  ship.  Long  befoife 
^e  reached  the  bar  I  was  struck  with  the  magnificent 
ttppearance  of  the  distant  breakers,  which,  sucoeed- 
iiig  each  other  rapidly,  as  they  rolled  in  upon  the 
•riiore,  resembled  spirited  chargers  with  high  crests, 

' '  *'It  taiut  aof,  howeter,  be  eupposed  that  this  place,  so  remarkable 
hit  the  grandeur  of  ila  sea  eflfeets,  is  dettitnte  of  tlio  ooinfiKts  or  odA- 
[yijideajdeiofiife.  There  m  a  very  good  hotel  established  at  fiudcy  ai^d 
j^pd  lodging-houses.  Sir  Thomas  Acland  has  generously  built  a 
Chapel,  at  his  o?m  expense,  where  the  Re?.  Mr.  King  officiates,  and 
^odivers  some  of  the  most  practical,  yet  eloquent  sermons  that  it  llsa 
'i^ttile^^ylot'tflilMir.  Ths  pearls  cEr»  well  dbpoiedaadgraiBtt. 
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and  white  flowing  manes  coining  proudly  in  at  the 
end  of  the  race.  The  passage  of  the  bar  was  the 
work  of  a  moment,  and  looking  back  upon  it,  \t  re- 
sembled a  foaming  whirlpool.  Emerging  from  the 
channel  we  entered  on  an  enormous  length  of  swell, 
the  vessel  alternately  riding  over  a  mountainous 
wave,  and  falling  completely  into  a  valley ;  a  hetvy 
sea,  which  prevailed  only  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  bar,  tot  as  we  receded  from  it,  the 
water  became  perfectly  smooth. 

Our  progress  was  but  slow,  as  the  Captain  did 
not  venture  to  apply  a  strong  horse-power  to  the 
engine,  the  vessel  being  shattered  and  unfit  to  nafvi- 
gate  the  Atlantic  during  the  winter  months.  The 
state  of  that -ship  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
mischief  arising  from  the  system  so  much  in  vogue 
in  Portugal,  but  so  prejudicial  to  the  public  inte- 
rest, of  granting  monopolies  to  favoured  individuals. 
The  communication  between  Lisbon  and  Oporto  is 
so  frequent,  that  the  establishment  of  steam-boats 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  attended  with 
perfect  success,  had  free  competition  been  allowed ; 
but  the  right  of  carrying  passengers,  in  vessels 
worked  by  steam,  was  restricted  by  the  Government 
to  a  single  individual.  The  pubhc  suffered  ex- 
tremely from  this  narrow  policy ;  travellers,  having 
no  choice,  were  compelled  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  the  only  conveyance ;  yet  no  improvements,  and 
scarcely  even  the  necessary  repairs,  were  made  in  it, 
the  proprietor  being  actuated  by  no  fear  of  compe- 
tition.  In  consequence^  we  spent  no  less  than  thirty- 
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tiiree  hourv  in  performing  a  voysge  which  bad  been 
often  effected  in  seventeen  or  twenty. 

The  last  steam-packet,  which  ran  between  Lisbon 
and  Oporto,  was  lost,  but  the  canse  of  the  accident 
has  nerer  been  fully  understood,  as  there  was  little 
wind  at  the  time,  and  the  sea  was  cahn.  A  noble, 
who  escaped  from  the  wreck,  related  a  curious  anec- 
dote of  monkisk  flattery  connected  with  the  loss  of 
the  ship.  In  the  desperation  of  that  dreadful  mo- 
ment when  she  struck  upon  the  rock,  many  passen- 
gers,  anxious  to  disengage  themselves  from  the 
nnldng  vessel,  sprang  into  the  boats,  which  became 
overladen,  and  went  down.  A  few  days  after  this 
disaster,  my  friend  met  at  court  a  Friar,  who  was 
also  in  the  ship,  and  had  like  him  escaped  the  fearful 
fate  which  surprised  so  many  persons  on  the  night 
of  the  wreck.  The  King  inquired  minutely  into  the 
particulars  of  an  accident  which  was  then  the  ge- 
neral subject  of  conversation.  The  Friar  entered 
into  all  the  details,  and  concluded  by  declaring  that, 
at  the  moment  when  the  boats  went  down,  the 
dreadful  certainty  of  approaching  death  was  lost  in 
an  overpowering  sense  of  loyalty ;  and  that  an  nna- 
nimons  shout  of  ''  Long  live  our  excellent  King!  " 
was  heard  from  the  drowning  crew.  This  little  ima- 
ginary trait  of  devotion  to  the  Crown,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  improbability,  time  and  place  consi- 
dered, was  highly  'palatable  to  the  royal  hearer ; 
and  my  friend,  a  man  of  scrupulous  veracity,  was 
hvgely  discomfited  when  his  delighted  Sovereign 
required  him  to  confirm  the  truth  of  these  loyal 
vociferations. 
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The  day  was  beautiful,  and  the  deck  was  profusely 
adorned  with  flowers  and  odoriferous  plants.     I  fell 
asleep  towards  sunset,  and  did  not  awake  till  a  late 
hour,  when  I  arose  and  paced  the  deck.    The  scene 
was  striking,  but  wild  and  dreary ;  black  clouds  were 
rapidly  chasing  each  other  over  the  face  of  heaven, 
and  contrasted  strongly  with  occasional  intervals  of 
deep-blue  sky,  upon  which  the  stars  were  ahiniiyg- 
brightly:  the  irameasurable  wa^  of  wmtem  jubn 
scurelyseen  by -their  dubious  light,  and  undistfii=' 
guishable  from  the  horizon;   the  silence,  broken 
only  by  the  suUoL  dash  of  the  waves,  aiid.tbe«lNrt».  A 
stem  call  of  the  men  on  duty,  were  all  cireumataa^Qa;. 
fraught  with  poetic  interest.    We  passed  the  tods.  ? 
of  Lisbon  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fcilowing  day».aBd7 
andioredin  the  Tag^s  as  the  last  beams  of  thesel-*  r. 
ting  sun  threw  a  fine  glow  over  the  liver.    Our : ' 
pSiSaa^  from  Oporto  had  been  slow,  but  totally  free:  .- 
from  danger  or  alarm.    Our  party  was  8ingfukud]pE  ^i 
uninteresting :  the  only  personage  worthy  of  record  '^' 
wafr  a  French  lady,  who,  rejoidng  largely  in  flowers  • ' 
and  feathers,  affected  a  juvenile  deportment:  thou^  ' 
somewhat  jposse^,  she  was,  however,  still  pretty;  attd  -' 
benevolently  disposed  to  be  appropriated,  either  •' 
with,  or  without,  the  nuptial  ceremony.     At  timiM    '- 
inordinately  sick,  she  apparently  derived  nnspealfr-    • 
able  solace  from  the  affectionate  attentions  of  two'  ^ 
parvots,  tfavee  Canadian  ducks,  four  gold-fish,  a  cflti 
a  dog,  a  monkey,  and  a  couple  of  hufeous  maidi^ '/ 
whoiUkernatdy  laughed  and  wept  aver  .their  leeum^i  'V 
be^t  tniatress.  .,  ^v.  :» 
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CHAPTBBIX. 

Opening  of  ihe  CoHet— The  Chambers— 'Dom  Miguel's  Arrival  in  the 
^hgtti    BweA^  to  mnMaixk  fhe  CliaHer^^Ttnnfiltt— -ICeknch*!^  '  * 
PM^  tf  Btfldlea--Pri|paMor the  BmuAnA&a^To&af  t>f  the  Cnirl '  < 
— p^bi^fgaliQn  of.  the  Impexialiats— JatDrvimr  vith  Cou^l  Villa  FUw    > 
(RD  board  the  Frigatfr— Visit  to  Costa — A  Night's  Adventure. 

A  Pmm  dftyB  «fter  my  ansival  at  Lisbon  I  engaged 
apaimenta  at  a  Spamard-g  hcmse,  \rliick  waa  «k 
tnatad  on  the  Caea  do  Sodre,  and  commanded  a  '> 
splendid  view  of  the  Tagus,  the  varioniis  shipping,  '< 
and  the  mountains  beyond.      The  sonCfaern  sun-' 
sparided  brightly  upon  the  water  tor  many  hours  in  •; 
the  day«  and  its  setting  tints,  though  more  enbdne^  . 
werb  not  less  beautiAil.    In  my  landlord^  who  waa 
mimed  to  an  Englishwoman,  by  whom  he  had  a   > 
▼exy  pretty  daughter^  I  reoognized  '^  The  noblest  ^ 
work  of  6od»*'  an  honest  man.    As  a  husband,  and 
a  fabber^  and»  indeed,  in  all  relations*  his  conduot 
was  Unexceptionable:  he  was  just  to  his  neighbomr^ 
obadieiit  to  the  existing  powen^  professed  no  poliM   ' 
tical  ofiniona,  and  reoeLvedman  of  all  parties  widi  ; 
eqoal  courtesy. 

Oa  the  2]«1  ^  January^  1828,  I  attended  tbe.  , 
BoykLfiattittg  tat  the  cqpening  of  Uie  genend  Cortes^  r, 
mtith  teak  phee  at  tlw^palace  of  A|ada«  The  in^ ' '' 
fiuita  Regent,  scarcely  restored  to  healthy  began^hea''*^ 
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speech  in  a  languid  voice,  congratulating  the  Peers 
and  Deputies  on  the  favourable  prospects  of  the 
kingdom,  and  exhorting  them  to  continue  their 
patriotic  exertions ;  she  deplored  the  failure  of  the 
bank,  but  trusted  that  credit  would  soon  revive ;  she 
glanced  at,  what  she  called,  the  aggressive  conduct 
of  the  Spanish  Government,  but  was  glad  to  state 
that  their  assurances  had  been  latterly  more  pacific, 
and  the  character  of  their  policy  materially  im- 
proved. In  conclusion,  she  spoke  of  Don  Pedro  as 
the  undoubted  Sovereign  of  Portugal,  and  declared 
that  her  younger  brother  Dom  Miguel  would 
speedily  arrive  to  administer  the  Government  in  his 
name. 

'  The  suspension  of  payments  in  cash  by  the  bank 
had  occasioned  general  surprise,  and  had  given  rise 
to  much  angry  discussion,  but  had  not  excited  the 
great  alarm  which  such  an  event  would  have  pro- 
duced in  England.  The  bank,  in  the  first  instance, 
engaged,  at  the  solicitation  of  Government,  to  take 
on  its  own  account  half  the  loan  voted  by  the  Cham- 
bers, but  was  subsequently  induced  to  contract  for  a 
larger  proportion.  The  Directors  were  in  conse- 
quence obliged  to  extend  their  issues,  and  eventually 
became  unable  to  give  silver  in  exchange  for  their 
notes ;  yet  they  might  have  answered  the  demand 
in  gold,  but  rather  chose  to  incur  the  discredit  of 
suspending  payment  altogether,  than  adopt  this 
equitable  and  obvious  course. 

Thirty-six  Peers  were  present  at  the  opening  of 
their  house,  and  forty-one  declared  absent :  they 
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comtnenced  their  labours  hj  a  spirited  assertion  of 
their  privikge6>  and  refused  to  recognise  General 
Caala  as  a  Peer,  because  the  Emperor  had  raised  him 
to  that  dignity  without  the  sanction  of  his  council  of 
state ;  an  act  of  prerogative  disallowed  by  the  Char* 
ter.  In  the  House  of  Deputies,  the  law  on  the  liberty 
of  the  press  was  brought  forward  in  the  first  days  of 
the  Session.  Senhor  Sarmento,  a  most  able  speaker^ 
distinguished  himself  in  the  course  of  the  discussion^ 
but  some  foolish  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
House;  among  other  questions,  the  proposed  division 
of  the  territory,  and  a  project  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  judicial  system^  were  debated.  Soon  afterwardi 
a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  Infanta,  in  which 
she  deplored  the  sacrilegious  robberies  that  had  taken 
place  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  accompanied 
with  insults  to  the  Eucharist,  and  in  conclusion  de- 
nounced vengeance  on  the  impious  offenders. 

The  impeachment  and  trial  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Elvas,  the  Marquis  of  Fronteira,  the  Count  of 
Taipa,  and  the  Count  of  Cunha,  were  perhaps  the 
only  public  events  that  about  this  time  excited  any 
general  interest.  These  Peers  were  accused  of  stimu- 
lating the  people  to  revolt,  and  of  encouraging  cer* 
tain  manifestations  of  republican  feeling,  which  took 
place  during  the  disorders  consequent  on  Saldanha's 
retirement  from  the  ministry ;  an  accusation  which 
appears  to  have  been  wholly  unfounded.  With 
respect  to  the  Archbishop  of  Elvas,  the  Papal  court 
revived  its  antiquated  pretensions,  insisted  on  his 
total  exemption  from  civil  jurisdiction,  and  arrogated 
to  itself  the  sole  right  of  pronouncing  judgment  in 
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case.    TUs  dam  adrafeieed  hf  tbef  >£«jg«m  #iiir 
nferred  to  the  astDakhed  Hoose  of  Peers;  wk^^e^It 
was  warmly  advoeated  by  the  Cardinad  PatriarG(h> 
the  Bishop  ofyiseu,  and  the  Count  Rio  Fbrdo^  iMA 
aegativdd  after  a  stormy  debate. 
^:  I  was  well  acquaitited  with  Fronteira  and  Taxpa, 
and  thereforefrequ^itly  attended  the  Housb  <^  Fe^FS 
dtning  the  progress  of  the  trial,  whioh  was  long* 
protracted^  but  terminated  in  their  acquittal.    The 
debates  in  both  Houses  were  uniformly  conducted 
with  dignity ;  even  during  the  discussion  of  the  most 
momentous  questions^  Members  never  indulged  in 
those  lirely  ejaculations  and  siidden  bursts  of  passion^ 
which  convulse  the  French  Chamber  oii  very  trivial 
occasions.     In  Spain,  during  the  heat  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  most  monstrous  doctrines  were  uttered  with 
a  calmness  and  moderation  that  formed  a  singular 
contrast  between  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the 
speaker.     The  Conde  da  linhares,  the  Conde  da 
Taipa,  the  Conde  da  Puente,  and  the  Conde  San 
Miguel,  spoke  with  considerable  talent  in  the  House 
of  Peers ;  and   Senhores  Sarmento  and  Guerrero 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Lower  House.    The 
Houses  were  opened  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
for  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  usually  contumed 
atting  till  two  o'clock,  when  the  Members  returned 
home  to  dine.     About  this  time  the  secret  marriage 
<rf^e  young  Infanta  with  the  Marquis  of  Loul* 
took  place,  and  the  melancholy  circumstances  attend- 
ittg  her  departure  from  the  kingdom  excited  much 


interest. 
The 


presence  of  the  British  Officers,  the  flower  of 
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my-^^  ^R^kBpirtly  speatiifiUi  thesis  and  partly  with 
n^.  Pwtugtie^e  fiiends,  into  wliote  feelingt  ftii4 
Q^ioM  I  !<]«ily  gaiAad  a  luiiher  iasigfat.  The  win^ 
fry  months  rolled  pleasantly  away«  if  wintry  *  tbey 
C9«itd  be  called^  which  had  nothing  of  that  indement 
86^8011  but  the  name,  for  the  air  was  conatantly  i^atm^ 
tli9^fi)cy  sercm^  and  the  snn  Inright :  it  rose  with  ili 
aoe^&tomed  eplendonr  on  the  memorable  22nd  of 
flebniary;  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon* 
the  royal  flag  was  seen  flying  from  all  the  sig* 
nal  posts ;  and  thundering  salutes  from  the  yarioua 
shippingjf  answered  by  the  cannon  at  the  castle^  proK 
claiin^  the  Infant's  anivaL  The  joy  occasioned  by 
this  eynnt  was  increased  by  the  fears  latterly  entuv: 
tained  for  his  safety,  as  the  coast  had  been  visited, 
on  the  19th  of  February,  by  one  of  the  most  tremen-f 
do(us  gales  on  record;  and  his  preservation  was 
considered  by  many  of  his  adherents  as  a  signal 
proof  of  the  interposition  of  Providence  in  his  behslfl 
That*  extraordinary  storm  gave  little  warning  of  iti 
approach,  and  lasted  only  a  few  hours;  on  thart 
eiTfUing  the  heavy  clouds  cast  an  unusual  gloom* 
rolioved  only  by  vivid  and  repeated  flashes  of  light- 
qing ;  and  *'  The  troubled  Tagus  chafing  with  its 
flj^es"  immediately  beneath  my  window,  was  indeed 
%^ble  object.  I  saw  many  of  the  smaller  craft 
4^ng  on  its  waves,  dismasted,  and  some  actually 
gfi.4ftwp  amid  the  strife  of  wind  and  water ;  at  SetUT* 
Vif^jD^pfci  nineteen  vessels  were  lost,  and  the  whde 
line  of  the  Atlantic  coast  was  strewed  with  wredMt  < 
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The  western  coast  of  Cornwall  was  ravaged  by  a 
tempest  equally  terrific  on  the  21st  of  February, 
1833;  I  happened  to  be  at  Bude  at  the  time;  the 
oldest  inhabitant  recollected  no  similar  visitation  ; 
two  ships  were  wrecked  at  the  entrance  of  the  port 
during  that  memorable  storm.     On  the  evening  of 
the  21st  I  was  accosted  by  a  sailor  who  had  belonged 
to  the  vessel  wrecked  in  the  morning,  and  had  been 
saved  from  a  dreadful  death  by  the  combined  exer- 
tions of  the  people  of  Bude  :  weak  and  exhausted, 
he  had  crawled  to  a  fire  kindled  in  a  blacksmith*8 
shop,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea.,  and  was  at  that 
moment  watching,  with  an  interest  no  less  intense 
than  mine,  the  progress  of  another  vessel  then  rapidly 
appioaching  the  harbour;  and  was  offering  up  most 
earnest  wishes  for  the  deUverance  of  his  brother  sea- 
men from  the  raging  waters  which  had  so  nearly 
eagulfed  him  a  few  hours  befora      He  told  me 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  long  naval  Kfe,  he  only 
remembered  one  storm  of  equal  horror ;  the  storm  to 
which  I  have  been  just  alluding,  which  had  ravaged 
the  coast  of  Portugal,  five  years  befi>re,  almost  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  day.   He  had  then  been  wrecked 
for  the  first  time,  and  now  returned  unfeigned  thanks 
to  that  Almighty  Being,  who  had  twice  stretched 
toxih  his  hand  to  save,  and  had  borne  him  un- 
harmed through  two  such  fearful  visitations. 

As  we^ere  still  speaking,  the  vessel,  that  was 
rather  rushing  than  sailing  into  the  harbour,  im* 
pelled  by  a  furious  wind,  passed  the  most  dangerous 
P«nt  in  safety ;  but  while  we  were  exulting  at  h^r 
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appatient  eseape^  Bbe  suddenly  deviated  from  the 
righi  track  and  struck  upon  some  hidden  rocks,  close 
tp  the  ship  which  had  been  stranded  a  few  hours 
before.  It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  crew,  un- 
acquainted with  the  port>  had  mistaken,  in  the  gloom 
of  the  evening,  the  black  hulk  of  the  stranded  ship 
for  the  pier,  and  had  not  discovered  their  mistake 
till  the  mischief  was  irremediable.  The  situation  of 
those  poor  men  was  awful  in  the  extreme :  instead 
of  the  friendly  shelter  anticipated  but  a  moment 
before,  they  saw,  immediately  beside  them,  an  ap« 
palling  proof  of  the  violence  of  the  gale  and  the 
insecurity  of  their  own  situation ;  a  spectacle  that 
warned  them  of  the  recent  fate  of  others,  and  seemed 
4  dreary  prelude  to  their  own.  For  some  hours 
they  confidently  expected  death,  and  when  the  re- 
ceding tide  permitted  the  people  of  Bude  to  ap** 
proach  theiQ,  they  were  overwhelmed  with  joy  and 
astonishment.  The  crews  of  both  vessels  were  saved : 
the  first  by  great  exertions  and  with  great  difficulty, 
ijtke  second  by  a  fortunate  accident,  too  detailed 
in  its  character  for  insertion  here ;  or,  I  should  ra* 
tber  say,  by  an  interposition  of  Providence  in  their 
bebaL^  f<Hr  as  the  tide  was  nearly  at  its  height,  no 
human  aid  could  have  been  extended  to  them  at  the 
mom^t  when  they  struck  upon  the  rock.  It  was  a 
scene  of  wild  and  almost  terrible  excitement.  A  fire 
waa  kindled  upon  the  heights,  while  the  fiiry  of  the 
wind  and  the  raging  of  the  waters  drowned  the 
voices  of  the  sailors  on  the  pier»  but  could  not  pre- 
v^|it  their  passionate  gesticulations,  as  they  beheld 
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the  Teasel  strikmg  apon  the  rocks,  4uid  knew  tlilit 
death  was  stariDir  thcdr  shipwrecked  brethren  m  tins 
face.  But  it  is  high  time  to  leave  the  coast  of  Cora- 
wall  and  return  to  the  shores  of  the  Tagus. 

The  Infimtas  proceeded  to  the  royal  frigate  to 
receive  their  brother,  but  when  he  saw  them  ap- 
proaching he  sjMang  into  a  boat,  and  embraced 
them  with  tears  of  affection.    As  he  landed,  the  sol- 
diers cried  out,  "  Long  live  the  Infant  !*'  the  peofAe 
replied  with  ''  vivas'"  for  the  absolute  King.     At  the 
Palace  of  Ajuda  he  was  welcomed  by  his  Mother. 
Falling  upon  one  knee  he  imprinted  the  most  ferr 
vent  kisses  on  her  hand,  and  said,  taking  from  his 
bosom  an  image  of  the  Virgin  of  the  rock,  ^  Behold 
this  relic,  your  parting  gift.    Mother,  you  see  befinre 
you  the  same  child  you  lost  in  1824.''     From  that 
moment  the  royal  attendants  knew  that  his  political 
tendencies  were   unaltered,  her  influence  over   his 
mind  unimpaired,  and  the  fate  of  the  Charter  sealed. 
In  the  evening  the  palace  was  surrounded  by  people 
shouting  for  the  absolute  King.   The  officer  on  duty 
sent  a  message  to  the  In&nta  Begent  reqxdring  in- 
structions, and  offering  to  disperse  the  crowd ;  but 
her  Koyal  Highness  referred  the  messenger  to  the 
Infant,  saying,  -  Brother  Miguel,  you  hear."      "  Let 
it  pass,-  replied  the  Infant,  and  the  people,  embol- 

dened   by  his  obvious  approbation,  reiterated  their 
shouts. 

IW  night  the  city  was  brilli«.Uy  aiuminaled. 
**•««».  tpun  he  was  greeted  with  «  vivas"  for 
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HMr  abioluie  King,  iaare  generaUy  and  vehemently 
«Sl)t98Bed;  and  some  soldiers  who  attempted  to 
ftiAe  those  cries  were  severely  reproved.  I  conversed 
with  some  Constitutionalists  in  the  evening,  and 
0reA  then  they  were  greatly  dispirited,  and  pre- 
dicted the  overthrow  of  the  Constitution.  The  In- 
fimt^a  ambiguous  reply  to  the  Portuguese  deputa- 
tion in  London,  his  actual  encouragement  of  the 
rioters,  and  the  absence  of  any  proclamation,  were  * 
justly  considered  as  no  slight  indications  of  his  real 
feelinge.  Dom  Miguel's  intention  of  taking  the 
ootii  to  the  Constitution  was,  however,  known  on 
the  following  morning,  and  revived  the  drooping 
hopes  of  the  Imperial  party. 

I  repaired  on  the  26th  of  February  to  the  great 
saloon  of  the  Ajuda.  The  Peers,  attired  UkeBoman 
senators,  occupied  the  front  benches  on  the  right 
hand ;  immediately  above  sat  the  Peeresses,  among 
whom  the  Countess  of  Villa  Flor  and  the  Countess 
of  Alva  were  undoubtedly  the  most  distinguished  by 
tlieir  personal  attractions :  the  Deputies  were  ranged 
along  the  benches  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  space 
above  was  reserved  for  strangers.  At  one  o  clock 
Dom  Miguel  entered  the  saloon,  accompanied  by 
hoB  sisters.  The  Infanta  Begent  seated  herself  on 
the  throne :  the  Prince  at  first  stood  by  her  side 
uactor  the  Boyal  canopy ;  but  taking  him  familiarly 
by  the  arm,  she  forced  him  to  occupy  part  of  her 
seat^  during  the  delivery  of  the  speech.  She  ex- 
pienaed  her  sincere  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the 
Gbsrter,  and  assured  her  hearers  of  the  upright 

vox<>  '•  o 
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intentions  wliich  had  uniformly  actuated  her  con- 
duct in  die  administration  of  the  Gk>vemment«  and 
of  the  pleasure  with  which  she  now  resigned  it  into 
her  brodier*s  hands.  She  was  fiequently  inter- 
rupted by  shouts  proceeding  from  the  court  below, 
and  her  voice  was  at  one  time  so  completely  lost  in 
the  clamour,  that  she  was  obliged  to  pause ;  upon 
which  occasion  Dom  MigueFs  flashing  eyes  gwe 
indications  of  that  impatient  temper  which  has  cha- 
racterized him  from  his  earliest  years.  Having  con- 
cluded her  speech  she  arose,  and  retiring  from  the 
throne,  which  she  appeared  to  resign  with  the  ut* 
most  cheerfulness  and  g^ood  humour,  placed  her- 
self by  her  sister,  an  interesting  young  person* 
seated  on  the  right  hand  bench  immediately  above 
the  Peeresses. 

The  written  oath  of  adherence  to  the  Charts 
was  then  presented  to  the  Infant,  who  regarded  it 
with  apparent  confiision,  and  seemed  unable  or  un- 
willing to  read  it :  at  the  same  time  the  Duke  de 
Cadoval  drew  near  with  a  missal  to  administer  the 
oath;  but  his  Excellency's  wide*spreading  mantle 
so  effectually  concealed  the  Infant  from  the  general 
observation,  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  him  kiss 
the  Sacred  Book,  or  hear  him  pronounce  the  solemn 
words.  I  was  not  hx  from  the  Boyal  party,  but 
cannot  give  any  decided  opinion  upon  that  mudi 
debated  point,  whether  Dom  Miguel  really  weat 
through,  or  evaded  the  forms  prescribed.  Many  of 
lus  adherents  declared  then,  and  still  assert,  that  he 
neither  repeated  the  words  nor  kissed  the  book; 
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and  the  Infant  himself  is  said  to  have  assured  his 
favourite  nurse,  on  the  same  day,  that  in  subverting 
the  Charter  he  should  incur  no  moral  guilt,  as  he 
had  not  bound  himself  by  any  oath  to  maintain 
it. 

The  ceremony  being  now  completed,  he  walked 
towards  the  great  folding-doors  at  the  extremity  of 
the  hall,  between  the  Peers  and  Deputies  ranged  on 
both  sides ;  but  suddenly  paused  midway,  and  re- 
collecting that  he  had  left  his  sister,  the  Infanta 
Regent,  he  returned,  and  led  her  down  the  saloon. 
During  the  whole  proceeding  Dom  Miguels  coun- 
tenance was  overcast,  and  he  had  the  constrained 
manner  of  a  most  unwilling  actor  in  an  embarrassing 
part.  I  read  the  approaching  fate  of  the  Constitu* 
tion  in  the  sullen  expression  of  his  countenance ;  in 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  oath  was  admi- 
nistered, and  in  the  strange  and  general  appearance 
of  hurry  and  concealment.  This  opinion  was  so 
much  increased  by  his  hasty  departure  from  the 
saloon,  without  uttering  a  single  word  confirmatory 
of  his  new  obligation,  that,  under  the  strong  im- 
pression of  the  moment,  I  observed  to  an  officer 
standing  near  me,  "  This  is  surely  ominous : "  he 
replied,  **  Poor  boy,  he  is  only  shy."  I  began  to 
doubt  the  justice  of  my  suspicions,  but  in  the  even- 
ing they  returned  with  all  their  original  force.  Yet, 
in  spite  of  symptoms  so  discouraging  to  their  cause, 
the  Imperialists  began  again  to  indulge  in  sanguine 
anticipations,  and  the  city  was  brilliantly  illumi- 
nated that  night ;  but  the  appointment  of  a  Cor- 

o2 
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cunda,  or  ultra  Koyalist  miiiistrjr  on*  the  fcHowitig 
morning  destroyed  their  hopes^  and  placed  the  rcftl 
intentions  of  the  Infant  in  the  clearest  light. 

A  crisis  was  foreseen,  and  consequently  the  panic 
on  the  Exchange  was  immense ;  commercial  trans- 
actions were  suspended,  and  in  the  public  mind 
there  was  a  general  misgiving,  an  undefined  alarm, 
a  certainty  of  coming  change,  a  fearful  looking  for- 
ward to  the  issue  of  events.  No  circumstances 
worthy  of  record  occurred  during  the  next  few  days, 
but  groups  continued  to  assemble  and  shout  for  the 
absolute  Eling ;  and  these  proceedings  were  openly 
encouraged  by  persons  within  the  palace,  who  ap- 
peared at  the  windows,  joined  in  their  **  vivas,*'  and 
waved  white  handkerchiefs  in  token  of  their  cordial 
approbation.  But  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  March 
was  marked  by  serious  tumults;  and  the  strange 
selection  of  time  and  place,  for  the  perpetration  of 
those  outrages  was  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
feature  of  all  those  extraordinary  transactions.  That 
evening  was  fixed  on  for  the  presentation  of  certain 
eminent  persons,  and  many  others  availed  them- 
selves of  that  opportunity  to  repadr  to  the  palace, 
and  offer  the  earliest  tribute  of  their  homage  to  ^ 
Infant;  but  their  astonishment  was  extreme  when 
they  found  the  inner  courts  of  the  palace,  and  the 
flight  of  steps  leading  into  the  hall  of  the  Archers 
Guard  completely  occupied  by  a  lawless  mob.  To 
such  an  extent  was  the  popular  feeling  at  that  t^^^ 
in  favour  of  Dom  Miguel,  that  every  individual  wlo 
entertained  Constitutional  opinions*  however  mode- 
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nt0,  wa3  Msailed.  The  Cardinal  Patriarch  was 
compelled  to  mpike  the  sign  of  the  Cross>  to  call 
down  heavenly  blessings  on  the  excited  people,  and 
to  join .  in  the  cry  of  ''  Down  with  the  Charter." 
Fortunatelyi  Count  Villa  Hor  was  absent^  for  the 
fiM>b  expected  him  with  impatience^  and  had  sworn 
to  take  his  life ;  but  General  Caula  was  severely 
woiuided>  and  the  Count  da  Cunha  was  only  rescued 
firom  assassination  by  some  officers^  who  drew  their 
swc^tds  to  protect  him  in  the  palace  itself. 

.The  tumult  was  so  great  that  the  address  from 
tbe  Academy*  which  the  Secretary  was  at  that  time 
reading  to  the  Infant*  could  be  scarcely  heard  by 
.any  of  the  surrounding  courtiers.  Tet  the  Infant 
was  unmoved,  and  would  not*  or  perhaps  could  not* 
restrain  these  outrages  perpetrated  on  his  guests* 
and  committed  in  his  own  palace.  The  indignant 
troops,  compelled  to  endure  passively  the  insults 
heaped  upon  their  officers*  manifested  their  una- 
bated attachment  to  the  Imperial  cause  by  playing 
Dom  Pedro's  hymn*  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
ensuing  night*  under  the  windows  of  the  Ajuda.  At 
this  critical  period  Sir  William  A'Court*  now  Lord 
Heytesbury*  one  of  the  best  diplomatists  this  coun- 
try ever  produced,  left  Portugal*  being  appointed 
to  the  Court  of  St  Petersburg. 

On  the  7th  of  March*  Count  Taipa  made  an  elo- 
quent speech*  and  moved  that  Ministers  be  sum- 
moned to  explain  the  causes  of  the  recent  tumults. 
I  met  him  that  evening  at  the  Opera*  in  Count  Villa 
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Flor's  box,  and  he  then  clearly  foresaw  the  ap- 
proaching downfall  of  the  Constitution.  Count  Villa 
Flor  was  depressed,  and  the  convictiim  that  all  hi* 
military  efforts  during  the  preceding  year  had  been 
of  no  avail,  weighed  heavily  upon  his  mind. 

Three  days  aRerwards  I  dined  with  the  Marquis 
of  Fixmteira,  at  his  noble  mansion  near  Bemfica : 
the  dining-room  is  truly  magnificent,  the  carving 
rich,  the  height  imposing:   it  is  built  in  the  old 
style,  and  graced  with  a  fine  heroic  bas-relief  of  the 
first  chivalrous  Marquis  of  Fronteira.     Our  party 
consisted  of  the  British  Commander  of  the  Forces, 
Sir  WiUiam   Clinton,  and  his  Military  Secretary, 
Colonel  Hare,   the   Count   and  Countess  oi  Villa 
Flor,  the  Count  of  Alva,  and  his  young  daughter-in- 
law,  the  beautiful  and  unaffected  Countess  of  Alva, 
the  Count  of  Taipa,  the  Count  of  Puente,  Dom 
Carlos,  and  our  noble  host  and  hostess.     I  allude 
particularly  to  this  ]>arty,  because  it  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  men  who  played  a  prominent  part  during 
that  eventful  crisis  ;  because  it  was  the  last  act  of 
hospitality  I  received  firom  my  Portuguese  firieiids 
at  lisbon ;  and,  still  more,  because  it  was  the  last 
time  they  met  in  their  native  land  around  the  festive 
hoard,  for,  before  three  days  had  elapsed,  they  were 
exiles,  and  at  sea.     That  was  a  trial  lK>ujr  indeed ; 
their  long  descended   rank  was   hencefiorth   to  be 
denied,  their  privileges  annulled,  their  possessions 
emfiacated ;  even  those   ancient  halls   in  wh]<^  we 
vcie  tiien  sitting  for  the  last  time ;  those  halls  in- 
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berited  fiom  a  long  line  of  ancestors  were  passing 
away  from  the  rule  of  their  lineal  lord. 

During  dinner  no  allusion  was  made  to  public 
events^  but  afterwards  the  party  divided  into  sepa- 
rate groups  :  the  conversation  was  now  carried  on 
by  the  men  in  a  low,  but  calm  Toice>  and  the  dark- 
ening prospects  of  the  country,  which  engrossed 
their  thoughts,  became  the  only  subject  of  discus- 
sion. They  knew  the  extent  of  the  crisis,  they  felt 
the  magnitude  of  the  danger ;  they  had  maintained 
Dom  Pedro's  cause  with  unshaken  fidelity,  and  were 
in  consequence  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  the 
aetual  Oovemment ;  that  Government  was  advancing 
1^  rapid  strides  to  the  establishment  of  absolute 
power,  and  had  already  dismissed  from  the  army 
many  officers  of  moderate  opinions,  and  had  sup- 
pKed  their  places  by  persons  devoted  to  the  court. 
They  knew  that  the  vengeance  of  Dom  Miguel 
^ould  be  directed  against  themselves,  when  the 
changes  then  in  progress  should  be  completely  ef- 
feeted,  and  the  court  be  enabled  to  strike  the  blow 
seourely.  They  were  still  unmolested,  it  is  true,  but 
theirs  was  a  hollow  peace,  a  treacherous  quiet;  they 
slept  upon  gunpowder,  and  were  well  aware  that  die 
match  would  be  applied  at  the  fitting  moment. 

Wishing  to  divert  the  minds  of  her  guests  from 

tbe  heavy  sense  of  impending  calamity,  the  Mar- 

ehioness  of  Fronteira  placed  herself  at  the  piano, 

«""  pi^yed  a  lively  air ;  but  diough  her  taste  and 

executiot^  Were  equally  admired,  it  seemed  as  if  the 
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Ten  music  w«  infected  by  the  iBebBcholy  of  tte 
time :  and  like — 

Tlut,  diBbefimt  >t  Oe  all. 

VVuTd  loud  IhBuiffc  BoUiwtiri  bM««'a  Wl» 

Ere  DongUv^  to  rain  diirwi, 

Wew  exiled  &o™  tbeo  n»tii«  h»»"." 

even  so  her  i»te*  w  if  prophetic  of  "W^^f^ 
woe,  feU  he»Tily  upon  a  mlent  room  and  a  bfetew 
audience. 

On  the  following    mombig   fresh  changes   wW© 
announced.     The  Count  of  ViUa  Flor  w«»  dwni»«wl 
from   the    miUtary    GoTemment    of  Alentejo,  the 
Count  of. \ln  fiom  the  Algaives.  the  Marqoia  of 
\'alen;;a  from  the  Trax  os   Monte  the  Count  of 
Lumiares  from  the  Minho.  and  Sr  Thomas  Stubbs 
from  Oporlo;  and  their  appfnntmGOts  were  given  to 
the  adherents  of  the  ultra- Miguelist  party-      The 
Marquis   of  Chaves  and  the  chiefa  lately  in  arms 
against  the  Government  were  recalled.     I   do  not 
llame  their  recall,  but   the  proceedings  against  the 
Imperialists  were,  to    the  last  degree,  impolitic  ;  lot 
erery  measure  tended   to  produce  a  struggle,  and 
every  circumstance  show^ed  that  a  day  of  active  con- 
flict was  at  hand. 

On  the  12th  of  March  the  panic  was  at  its  height 
among  the  Imperialists,  and  the  Miguetists  were 
scarcely  less  alarmed.  Kio  Pardo.  a  decided  AIwo- 
lutifit,  and  then  Afinister  of  the  War  Department, 
terrified  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  wheel  of  re- 
Tolution  was  revolving,   excl^med,  "  We  have  done 
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in  a  week  what  could  not  have  been  effected,  with 
oafety,  in  a  year.'*  He  was  an  able  man,  and  knew 
the  danger  of  the.  criBis.  Spirited  and  even  fierce 
discussions  had  taken  place  in  the  Chambers  ;  and 
the  militia  and  the  regular  troops  were  united,  al- 
most to  a  man,  in  their  opposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Whenever  the  Infant  appeared  in  public, 
they  struck  up  the  national  hymn:  the  Court,  in 
consequence,  forbade  it  to  be  played ;  the  order  was 
complied  with,  but  flashes  of  resentment  broke  forth 
among  ihe  troops,  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  de- 
clare that  the  oppressive  measures  then  in  progress 
should  recoil  on  the  oppressors. 

I  saw  a  detachment  of  the  Caqadores  drawn  up 
in  Hne  at  the  Opera-house.  Their  Colonel  had  been 
just  superseded;  the  usual  expression  of  good- 
humour  no  longer  irradiated  their  features ;  but  they 
stood  with  lowering  countenances,  preserving  a 
gloomy  silence.  Probably  the  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration had  no  alternative  in  the  course  which 
they  pursued :  as  a  dismasted  ship  is  driven  upon 
the  breakerjs  by  an  uncontrollable  temppst,  so  the 
Government,  deprived  of  its  better  judgment,  was 
compelled  to  adopt  these  perilous  expedients,  by  the 
secret  but  powerful  influence  of  a  fanatical  priest, 
and  the  frantic  energy  of  the  Queen-mother. 

That  extraordinary  person  possessed  abilities  and 

a  firmness  of  purpose  that,  under  better  regulation, 

might  have  led  to  all  that  was  good  and  great.     She 

had  been  foolishly  insulted  by  the  Cortes  of  1820, 

.and  the  sense  of  injury  was  not  appeased,  in  her 

o  3 
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vindictive*  mind,  by  the  overthrow  of  the  affiending 
parliament,  but  every  modification  of  therepresenia* 
iWe  system  became  afterwards  hateful  in  her  sight. 
She  organized  conspiracies  against  the  Charter  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  communicated  with 
the  conspirators ;  she  originated,  matured,  and  car^ 
ried  every  desperate  measure  into  execution;  her 
word  was  law,  her  smile  promotion ;  she  sometimes 
persuaded,  sometimes  intimidated  her  incapable 
son ;  she  snatched  the  rudder  from  his  feeble  grasp, 
and,  with  a  furious  but  not  unsteady  hand,  steeited 
onward  to  the  destined  point,  rejecting  the  safer, 
but  more  circuitous  path,  and  unappalled  by  the 
tempest  gathering  round  her 

Dom  Miguel  in  the  mean  time  remained,;  like  an 
eastern  monarch,  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  his 
palace,  and  refused  to  partake  of  any  food  that  was 
not  prepared  by  his  faithful  and  favourite  nurse. 
Nor  were  his  apprehensions  groundless :  by  a  more 
conciliating  policy  he  might  have  eventually  secured 
the  highest  object  of  his  ambition,  and  have  proba- 
bly governed  with  undisputed  authority ;  but  the 
impolitic  violence  of  his  conduct  produced  a  corre- 
sponding spirit  of  resistance;  and  unforeseen  events 
alone  prevented,  at  that  period,  the  re-action  which 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  actual  temper  of 
the  troops. 

It  was  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  an  extensive 
conspiracy  was  organized  under  the  direction  of  a 
secret  committee,  but  was  rendered  abortive  by  pe- 
culiar circumstances.     Dom  Miguel  stood  At  that 
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tune  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice.  Never,  in  any  pie* 
ceding  period  of  Portuguese  history,  had  a  Prince 
of  the  House  of  Braganza  been  involved  in  greater 
and  more  imminent  peril ;  but  in  spite  of  his  actual 
danger  he  succeeded  for  the  moment ;  a  short-lived 
success,  not  produced  by  plans  wisely  conceived  and 
greatly  executed,  nor  yet  the  offspring  of  that  steady 
foveeight,  which  calculates  on  the  stunning  effects 
produced  by  vigorous  measures  following  each  other 
in  rapid  succession ;  nor  of  that  considerate  courage 
which  carries  unshrinkingly  into  execution  the  dar- 
ing acts  dispassionately  resolved  on  as  at  once  the 
boldest  and  the  wisest  policy.  The  fleeting  triumph 
of  the  court  was  the  result  of  unreflecting  passion, 
aided  by  a  fortunate  combination  of  causes  over 
vrhvdi  it  had  no  control,  and  its  ultimate  fiulure  was 
the  almost  certain  result  of  a  policy  which  outraged 
the  feelings,  not  of  the  people  generally,  but  of  those 
who  had  arms  in  their  hands;  and  who,  baffled,  it  is 
true,  in  the  first  hour  of  surprise  and  alarm,  had'  yet 
eventually,  as  circumstances  have  since  proved,  the 
great  question  in  their  decision'". 

When  Dom  Miguel  arrived  in  Portugal,  he  found 
his  authority  rather  nominally  than  practically  con- 
trolled by  the  establishment  of  the  Charter,  divested 
as  it  was  of  any  very  popular  tendencies,  and  essen- 
tially aristocratic  in  its  elements.    An  enlightened 

*  About  this  time^  and  bubtequently,  I  blamed  the  policy  pur- 
tued,  on  certain  points,  by  our  Ambassador,  Sir  Frederick  Lamb. 
I  muft  frankly  admit  that,  in  that  respect,  I  was  completely  in  error, 
for  I  then  possessed  only  a  paftial  knowledge  of  events. 
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or  even  a  selfish  view  of  his  real  interests  should  have 
made  him  cling  to  that  Charter ;  upon  that  Charter 
he  should  have  lavished  every  outward  mark  of  re- 
spect, for  under  the  actual  comhination  of  parties* 
and  in  the  actual  temper  of  the  people,  it  could  havie 
formed  no  real  barrier  against  any  determined  exei^* 
tion  of  the  royal  prerogative ;  yet  would  have  eoa- 
bled  him  to  effect,  without  incurring  personal  odium, 
those  reforms  which  had  become  absolutely  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  to  the  stability  of 
his  government. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  period  in  question  the  na- 
tional feeling  very  generally  inclined  to  the  ancient 
rule ;  for  although  the  Portuguese  Government  had 
been  for  ages  despotic  in  form,  it  had  yet  in  practice 
been  mild  and  paternal.  But  although  the  mani- 
fest sympathies  oS  the  people  with  the  old  order  of 
things  induced  many  persons  to  believe  that  the 
restoration  of  the  absolute  system  on  a  stable  basis 
was  by  no  means  impracticable,  still,  beneath  these 
favourable  appearances,  there  were  symptoms  in  the 
body  politic  which  led  the  calm  and  unprejudiced 
observer  to  infer  that  the  best  chance  of  preserving 
the  old  institutions  of  the  country  was  to  be  found  in 
an  honest  recognition  of  the  Charter  of  1827.  To 
every  man  who  looked  beyond  the  surface,  it  was 
evident  that,  unless  considerable  changes  were  in- 
troduced into  the  fiscal  and  other  departmente^ 
the  wasteful  expenditure  of  the  public  mcxiey  could 
not  be  checked,  the  disorder  of  the  finances,  then 
yearly  increasing,  would  continue  to  augment,  andj 
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in  the  critical  state  of  parties,  almost  ineritably  ter^ 
minate  in  popular  revolution.  Internal  revolutions 
are,  at  present,  with  few  exceptions,  ultimatelj  re- 
ferrible  to  one  and  the  same  cause.  The  circum- 
stances which  immediately  produce  the  change  vary 
indeed  in  different  states,  according  to  the  different 
character,  habits,  and  condition  of  the  people,  but 
afanost  every  revolution  in  our  own  times  is  ulti* 
mately  refeirible  to  embarrassments  connected  with 
the  revenue.  In  states  that  have  undergone  the 
fiery  ordeal  of  revolution,  it  will  be  generally  found 
that  difficulties  of  finance  were  not  only  an  accom- 
panying symptom,  but  often  a  very  efficient  cause  of 
the  national  malady,  and  have  not  unfrequently  pre« 
ceded  for  a  long  time  the  crisis  of  the  disease. 

A  Portuguese  monarch,  relying  for  support  ex-* 
elusively  on  the  Absolute  party,  could  hardly  have 
ventured  to  introduce  reforms  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  many  of  his  partisans,  however  essential 
to  the  safety  of  the  state ;  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
corrected  the  abuses  which  disfigured  the  judicial 
system,  but  he  could  hardly  have  abolished  the 
gross  monopolies  which  then  pervaded  the  kingdom, 
checked  the  development  of  the  national  industry, 
and  prevented  the  improvement  of  the  revenue:  but 
by  the  means  of  the  Chambers  he  might  have  easily 
carried  into  effect  the  necessary  improvements :  the 
partial  unpopularity  resulting  from  those  changes 
would  have  been  borne  by  the  legislature,  while  the 
advantage  would  have  been  reaped  not  onl^  by  the 
people,  but  also  by  the  Sovereign.    Dom  Miguel 
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might,  at  that  period,  have  affixed  his  own  limits  to 
every  measure  of  change,— a  power  seldom  enjoyed 
by  the  head  of  the  state  in  periods  of  active  trans* 
ition.  The  Charter  of  1828  and  the  Charter  of 
1834,  though  essentially  the  same,  were  calculated 
to  produce  very  different  results.  The  Charter 
overthrown  by  Dom  Miguel  could  not,  I  think,  have 
been  detrimental  to  the  established  interests  of  the 
country,  at  a  time  when  an  immense  majority  of  the 
nation  were  attadied  to  his  person,  and  the  strength 
of  his  adherents  was  unbroken ;  but  it  was  firanght 
with  ruin  to  many  of  those  interests,  when  imposed 
on  a  defeatedpeopleby  a  party  that  had  outstripped 
the  moderation  of  their  early  leaders, — ^that  was 
flushed  with  success,  and  triumphant  over  every  ob- 
stacle opposed  to  the  gratification  of  their  wides. 
But  in  1828  the  Charter  was  an  engine  which  would 
have  obeyed  the  slightest  impulse  of  the  master-mind ; 
a  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Peers  were  then 
devoted  to  the  Infant ;  the  representative  assembly 
would  have  been  moulded  to  his  will ;  and  thus,  I 
believe,  under  the  protecting  sanction  of  the  popular 
forms,  he  would  have  acquired  a  more  real  authority 
and  a  more  effective  command  over  the  resources  of 
his  country,  than  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Braganza  under  the  old  despo- 
tic rule.  Had  the  Charter  been  respected,  that  speeies 
of  authority  which,  however  grateful  to  the  caprices, 
is  unimportant  to  the  soUd  power  of  the  monarch, 
could  indeed  have  been  no  longer  exercised ;  the 
nobles  could  not  have  been  kept  in  a  state  of  tnte- 
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lage>  their  properties  jind  family  honours  Dfould  not 
have  remained  dependent  on  the  vriU  of  the  Courts 
nor  would  individaals  in  any  rank  of  life  have  been 
liable  to  arrest  at  the  mere  fiat  of  a  minister ;  but 
that  power  of  calling  forth  and  wielding  the  national 
resources  which  constitutes  the  real  strength  of  a 
government,  and  should  alone  be  coveted  in  the 
present  day  by  an  enlightened  sovereign,  would>  I 
think,  have  been  considerably  augmented.     But  if 
this  view  of  the  case  had  proved  in  the  result  erro- 
neous, if  Dom  Miguel  had  eventually  discovered 
that  the  new  Constitution  was  practically  incompa^ 
tiUe  with  a  &ir  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative^  he 
might,  even  then,  I  am  convinced,  by  personal  con- 
ciliation,  and  by  a  gradual  succession  of  cautious 
measures,  have  ultimately  removed  every  obnoxious 
privilege,  without  incurring  any  real  hazard;  for 
among  the  Portuguese,  with  whom  the  love  of  liberty 
is  of  recent  date,  and  altogether  subordinate  to  their 
hereditary  sense  of  loyalty,  the  Constitution  was  not 
sufficiently  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  or  of 
any  influential  order  in  the  state,  to  have  interfered 
with  the  attachment  which  would  have  soon  grown 
up  for  a  young  and  popular  Prince. 

A  prsedial  insurrection  is  usually  produced  by 
some  general  and  prevailing  cause  of  discontent,  but 
men  in  a  higher  rank  of  life  are  influenced  at  all 
times,  and  especially  during  periods  of  internal  com- 
motion, by  motives  of  a  mixed  nature.  Unquestion- 
ably, some  of  Dom  Miguel's  opponents  were  stanch 
adherents  of  the  Charter;  but  many,  who  became 
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determined  enemies,  would  have  qnictly  acquiesced 
in  his  authority,  if  the  impolitic  measures  of  his  Gfo* 
vemment  had  not  rendered  submission  more  perilous ' 
than  resistance.  By  declaring  open  war  against  the 
Constitution,  and,  still  more,  by  the  unmeasured 
denunciations  of  the  Court  against  the  Constitutwm- 
alists,  he  drove  into  complete  insurrection  not  only 
those  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  CharteTi 
but  all  who  had,  from  various  reasons,  enlisted  under 
its  banners  during  the  preceding  year,  when  Consti- 
tutional principles  were  still  in  the  ascendant.  Many 
of  these  would  have  adopted,  with  little  reluctance, 
a  system  more  congenial  to  his  views,  if  their  retreat 
had  been  rendered  easy,  if  a  prudent  veil  had  been 
thrown  over  the  past,  and  the  new  reign  had  been 
ushered  in  by  the  prospect  of  a  lenient  and  impartial 
rule.  "  Tros  Tyriusve  mihi  nulla  discrimine  agetur^ 
was  a  maxim  which  should  have  been  graven  in 
letters  of  gold  upon  the  royal  tablet,  and  should 
have  uniformly  influenced  Dom  Miguel's  political 
conduct ;  but,  by  dividing  the  nation  into  two  fierce 
and  hostile  factions,  he  evoked  against  his  Oovem- 
ment  every  varied  principle  of  action  which  could 
sway  the  minds  of  his  opponents.  He  should  have 
allowed  the  distinctions  of  party  to  have  blended  in- 
sensibly, and  have  become  lost  in  a  general  emula- 
tion to  meet  his  wishes,  and  a  general  sense  of  loyalty 
to  his  person ;  and  this,  in  the  then  temper  of  the 
nation^  would  have  been  not  only  a  consummation 
to  be  devoutly  wished  for,  but  most  easy  of  attain- 
ment.   But  when  he  drew  still  broader  the  actual 
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liijie  of  demarci^tioQ  between  the  rival  fiustlons^  aad 
compelled  every  man  to  proclaim  his  faith,  and  to 
take  up  hil(  position,  either  as  an  opponent  or  as 
a  friend  of  Dom  Pedro  and  the  new  Constitution, 
shame,  and  a  sense  of  consistency,  and  the  strong 
obligation  of  party  ties,  combined  to  retain  under  the 
standard  of  the  Charter  an  immense  proportion  of 
those  who  had  once  espoused  its  cause ;  while  others 
beoame  involved  in  a  mortal  struggle  with  the  Go- 
vernment; not  without  regret  on  their  part,  not  from 
a^ttadyment  to  any  abstract  theories,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  extinguished  Constitution,  but  simply  be- 
cause they  found  themselves  proscribed.  In  corro- 
boration of  this  statement,  witness  the  personal 
terrors  experienced  by  the  Constitutionalists  in  the 
last  days  of  the  Constitution,  witness  the  general  ex- 
patriation before  the  standard  of  revolt  was  raised. 
That  statesman  would  materially  underrate  the 
real  measure  of  the  attachment  felt  by  the  Portu- 
guese for  the  old  institutions  of  their  country,  if  he 
judged  entirely  from  the  apparent  strength  of  the 
respective  factions,  as  arrayed  against  each  other 
during  the  recent  struggle,  or  even  from  the.  final 
issue  of  the  civil  war.  The  most  popular  cause  that 
ever  was  maintained  by  man  would  have  been 
endangered,  if  not  ruined,  by  the  policy  of  Dom 
Miguel's  Government.  It  would  therefore  be  in- 
correct to  imagine  that  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  friendly  to  the  unjust  and  oppressive  measures 
adc^ted  by  Dom  Pedro,  after  his  return  to  Iisbon» 
against .  the  Peers,  the  convents,  and  the  church 
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generally ;  no  such  inference  can  be  fairly  drawn  from 
the  facility  with  which  acts  subversive  of  their  inte* 
rests  were  carried  into  execution. 

The  Mignelists  were  naturally  opposed  to  those 
innovations,  but  they  were  vanquished,  and  had  no 
voice  :  the  moderate  and  influential  men  of  the  Im- 
perial party  beheld  those  violent  changes  with  dis- 
satisfaction ;  but,  absolutely  committed  by  the  part 
they  had  taken  in  the  recent  struggle,  they  trembled 
for  the  safety  of  the  new  Government^  and  were 
consequently  unwilling  to  endanger  its  stability,  and 
perhaps  restore  Don  MigueVs  power>  by  any  vehe- 
ment opposition  to  measures  which  they  justly  con- 
sidered tyrannical  and  oppressive.  Dom  Miguefs 
failure  in  Portugal  is  not  a  proof  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  are  favourable  to  the  changes  so  hastily 
adopted  by  the  Governments  which  succeeded  him ; 
it  is  only  a  practical  proof  that  institutions  supported 
by  the  greatest  portion  of  the  property  of  the  coun- 
try, and  firmly  rooted  in  the  popular  affections,  may 
yet  be  lost  by  an  improvident  policy  on  the  part  of 
their  supporters,  and  by  the  gross  mismanagement 
of  their  available  resources. 

There  was  a  disposition  in  the  leaders  of  the  po- 
pular party  in  1828  to  reform  manifest  abuses,  but  at 
the  same  time  to  preserve  all  that  was  venerable  in 
the  old  institutions.  This  spirit  pervaded  their 
legislation,  and  appeared  in  their  careful  abstinence 
fttom  any  foolish  intermeddling  with  the  property 
fenjoyed  by  the  church  and  the  aristocracy,  and  in 
their  almost  ostentatious  respect  for  the  convents : 
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evw  in  the  projected  Bubdiviskm  of  the  territory^  al* 
though  fresh  arrangements  were  resolved  on>  as 
essential  to  the  better  administration  of  the  local 
gOTemment  of  the  coantry>  the  old  names  of  the 
provinces  were  religiously  preserved.  Their  policy 
was  to  retain  old  laws  and  usages  whenever  they 
could  be  retained  without  injury  to  the  state^  and  in 
all  instances  to  surround  their  new  institutions  with 
tlie  old  forms  of  the  monarchy.  This  judicious 
deference  to  the  popular  prejudices  was  not  imitated 
by  their  constitutional  successors  of  1834.  They,  on 
the  contrary^  adopting  a  different  principle,  labori* 
Qusly  ^ideavoured,  upon  all  occasions,  to  obliterate 
that  which  was  ancient  and  substitute  that  which  was 
new, — a  policy  in  which  they  were  supported  by 
Dom  Pedro,  who  sacrificed  the  real  interests  of  hiB 
country  .to  the  passionate  indulgence  of  his  personal 
resentments.  In  the  altered  spirit  of  their  legislation 
may  be  found  the  cause  of  half  the  evils  that  afflict 
Portugal ;  to  this  cause  may,  in  a  great  degree,  be 
attributed  the  desecration  of  the  convents,  the  conse- 
quent alienation  of  the  peasantry,  their  unsettled 
state,  and  the  lamentable  change  that  has  recently 
taken  place  in  theic  habits  amd  modes  of  life.  The 
loss  of  the* British  privileges  in  Portugal,  and  the 
decline  of  British  influence,  may  be  traced,  not  very 
remotely,  to  the  operation  of  a  kindred  feeling.  But 
why,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  were  the  liberal 
party  of  1828  exempt  from  the  influence  of  that 
hostility  to  every  established  system  which  almost 
invariably  actuates  the  foreign  Constitutionalist? 
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Because  the  prevailing  Bpirits  of  that  party  were,  a 
1828>  the  leaders  of  society,  were  men  of  rank  and 
stake  in  the  country,  swayed  by  many  of  the  prqfi- 
dices  that  attached  to  the  old  regime,  and  rather 
firiendly  to  representative  gOYemment  from  the  totte 
of  circumstances  than  from  any  natural  bias  in  favour 
of  constitutional  doctrines.  I  felt  at  the  time  that  a 
state  of  parties  and  a  conjuncture  of  cinsumstanoes 
so  favourable  to  the  old  institutions  of  the  country 
were  not  likely  to  recur,  if  no  real  settlement  were 
then  effected ;  for  I  could  not  beheve  that,  with  an 
expenditure  unchecked  in  the  various  departmental 
and  which  the  state  had  become  wholly  unable  to 
support,  an  absolute  government  could  be  maintained 
for  any  great  length  of  time  in  the  face  of  a  powerful 
minority  in  the  towns.  I  therefore  earnestly  desired 
a  compromise  of  parties  and  of  interests,  in  which  all 
that  was  really  valuable  in  the  new  system  of  opinions 
might  be  brought  in  aid  of  the  tried  and  long* 
established  institutions  of  the  kingdom.  But  parties 
were  at  that  time  too  exasperated  for  mutual  conces- 
sion, and  a  compromise  was  rejected,  which  might 
have  been  fraught  with  benefit  to  the  country,  and 
have  long  protracted  the  existence  of  institutions, 
many  of  which  unhappily,  I  think,  for  the  interests 
of  Portugal,  have  now  ceased  to  exist. 

I  called  on  Sir  William  Clinton  on  the  morning  of 
the  i2th  of  March,  and  found  hun  suffering  from  tlie 
effects  of  a  violent  kick  from  a  mule.  Among  the 
absurd  rumours  of  the  day,  it  was  reported  that  the 
Queen-mother  had  purchased  the  recalcitrant  brute, 
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as  a  signal -prodf  of  the  hate  she  bore  the  EngiisE 
I  afterwards  called  on  Count  Villa  Flor :  he  was 
abfient,  but  I  found  the  Coantess  conversing  with 
her  mother,  the  Marchesa  deLoule»  in  the  beai^fal 
8akx>n  which  over^hangs  the  Bunny  TaguB.  TheMar^' 
dieeawas  a  soft  and  interesting  person:  she  held 
her  daughter's  hand  affectionately  clasped  in  hers : 
she  dwelt  with  feeling  upon  the  anguish  of  their 
approaching  separation^  and  bewailed^  in  simple  but 
aiecting  language,  the  heavy  times,  that  rendered 
so  precarkniB  any  future  meeting  on  this  side  of  the 
grave. 

During  the  night  of  the  12th  of  March  the  troops 
remained  under  arms;  some  decisive  blow  was  in 
consequence  expected,  and  on  the  following  morning 
the  Chambers  were  closed  by  a  decree  of  the  Infant 
As  usual,  the  general  apprehension  exceeded  the 
veal  danger ;  a  belief  was  prevalent  that  stronger 
measures  were  in  the  contemplation  of  Govemment» 
that  the  leading  Imperialists  would  be  arrested 
during  the  course  of  the  ensuing  night,  and  that  an 
extensive  list  of  proscriptions,  prepared  by  the 
Queen-mother  and  her  confessor  Macedo,  were  ac» 
tually  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  ap^ 
pointed  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

The  terrified  Imperialists  no  longer  ventured  to 
rmnain  within  their  houses,  but  concealed  themselves 
daring  the  day  in  various  parts  of  the  city»  and, 
favoured  by  darkness,  escaped  to  the  vessels  of  neu- 
tral powers  lying  in  the  Tagus.  On  the  following 
day  I  hired  a  boat,  and  rowed  to  the  frigate  of  the 
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British  Admiral,  to  take  a  last  farewell  of  Count  Villa 
Flor  and  the  Marquis  of  Fronteira»  who  had  sought 
refuge  on  board  the  Spartiate.  Times  had  changed, 
and  the  splendid  Governor  of  Oporto"^,  so  lately  hos- 
pitable to  the  stranger,  courted  by  the  g^eat,  and 
worshipped  by  the  poor,  could  no  longer  rest  his 
head  securely  in  the  lowest  hamlet  of  his  native  land. 
He  was  evidently  dejected,  but  endured  with  firm* 
ness  this  rapid  reverse  of  fortune,  and  pressed  my 
hand  warmly  as  he  alluded  to  the  brighter  days  of 
our  first  acquaintance.  '*  However,  I  have  not  aban- 
doned the  cause;  honour  is  preserved/'  he  said. 
His  young  and  beautiful  Countess  was  much  affected 
by  this  sudden  wrench  from  so  many  cherished  ties ; 
but  the  same  exalted  spirit  that  supported  her  during 
the  dreadful  night  of  her  Father's  murder,  and  after- 
wards in  the  prisons  of  Peniche,  sustained  her  in  this 
heavy  hour  of  hopeless  separation  from  the  kinsmen 
tind  the  country  of  her  youth.  Determined  to  follow 
her  husband's  fortunes  through  every  sad  vicissitude, 
this  exemplary  woman  renounced,  without  a  murmur 
or  a  tear,  the  home  that  was  soon  to  become  the  prey 
of  the  spoiler,  and  the  friends  she  might  never  see 
again.  The  Marchesa  de  Fronteira  wept  bitterly, 
but  did  not  speak  ;  Fronteira  was  depressed,  but 
said  that  he  did  not  regret  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
public  affairs  :  we  walked  to  the  cabin  window ; 
he  gazed  earnestly  on  the  well-known  towers  of  Lis- 
bon, and  his  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  he  saw,  for  the 
last  time,  the  sun  go  down  upon  his  native  shores. 

•  Count  VilU  Flor. 
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Before  that  sun  had  risen  again  they  were  far  awa j 
on  the  wide  Atlantic. 

In  the  evening  I  saw  the  police  drawn  Up  in  rank« 
eaefa  man  standing  hy  his  horse^  obviously  prepared 
to  act  at  a  moment*s  notice,  and  the  regular  troops 
were  again  under  arms,  and  remained  in  that  state 
during  the  whole  night  The  Imperialists  beheld, 
with  renewed  alarm,  preparations  which  were  in  fact 
only  precautionary,  for  the  Court  dreaded  a  military 
reaction,  as  much  as  the  liberal  party  feared  some 
sudden  act  of  ministerial  aggression,  llie  rumours 
were  exaggerated  and  endless,  the  ferment  great, 
the  alarm  universal,  and  it  is  dijScult  to  say  by 
which  party  it  was  entertained  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. During  the  following  days  the  emigration 
was  incessant,  and  the  agonizing  scenes  which  passed 
in  the  interior  of  Portuguese  families  would  have 
touched  the  hardest  heart;  for  persons  of  either  sex, 
and  of  every  rank  and  age,  were  involved  in  the 
general  expatriation,  and  the  British  ships  over- 
flowed with  -the  unfortunate  fiigitives  who  crowded 
around  them,  imploring  that  protection  which  was 
never  yet  denied  by  British  seamen  to  the  desolate 
and  oppressed 

In  this  crisis  Lord  Amelius  Beauclerk  extended 
his  line-of-battle  ships  from  the  harbour  up  to  Lis- 
bon. This  movement,  though  judicious,  alarmed 
the  timid,  while  the  protracted  occupation  of  the 
forts  by  British  troops  against  the  known  wishes  of 
the  Court,  exasperated  the  Miguelists,  and  the  po- 
pular feeling,  which  afterwards  flowed  so  strongly 
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against  the  Engtish,  began  eretn  now  to  take  a 
direction  hostile  to  our  Govemment.  In  the  mean 
time  Dom  Miguel  made  arrangemeBts  to  leave  Lis- 
bon and  repair  to  his  palace  at  Villa  Viciosa^  osten^ 
sibly  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  There, 
joined  by  his  mother,  supported  by  the  peasantry, 
and  strengthened  by  the  Marquis  of  Chaves  and  Ids 
troops,  he  hoped  to  find  himself  speedily  at  the  head 
of  an  overwhelming  force,  in  a  condition  to  march 
upon  Lisbon,  and  dictate  terms  of  submission  to  the 
Imperialists;  a  scheme  discovered,  I  believe,  and 
disconcerted  by  Sir  Frederick  Lamb. 

On  the  15th  of  March  an  official  proclamation 
appeared,  alluding  in  terms  of  high  commendation 
to  the  conduct  of  the  troops  during  the  crisis  of 
1824,  expressing  a  confident  hope  that  they  would 
be  found  to  possess  the  same  zeal  and  loyalty  when 
a  similar  occasion  should  require  similar  exertions, 
and  threatening  any  refractory  corps  with  severe 
punishment.  As  the  overthrow  of  the  fiipt  Con- 
stitution (and  it  must  be  admitted  that  most  de- 
servedly it  fell)  was  the  act  of  heroism,  for  which 
the  troops  now  received  the  Infant's  thanks,  it  was 
impossible  to  misunderstand  the  nature  of  the  ser-* 
vices  hinted  at  in  this  address  and  expected  from 
the  soldiery :  this  was  followed  by  an  order  to  the 
Intendant-general  of  the  Police,  requiring  him  to 
supply  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  with  a  list  of  the 
magistrates,  throughout  the  kingdom,  who  had  pre- 
vented the  people  from  manifesting  their  affisction 
for  Dom  Miguel,  that  such  disaffected  persons  might 
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ieol.ibe  tenibk)  effects  of  hk  juatioe.  It  ii  diffimilt 
(o  .deseribe  the  alarm  and  indigDation  perpetuated 
bjr  tbeae  sMoeaaive  announcementa  in  the  miads  of 
the  Imperialiit^  who  enjoyed  no  repose^  no  freedom 
from  anxiety^  not  even  a  momentary  respite  from 
gff at  and  ooirtumed  excitement. 


VOL.  I. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

AssMsinatioa  of  the  Professors  of  Coimbra — Ck>sia — Midnight  AdTen- 
lure — Visconde  Sa  da  Bandeira — Departure  of  the  English  Army 
^Sir  William  Clinton -Dom  Miguel. 

About  this  time  there  occurred  a  dreadfid  event 
which  exhibits  in  striking  colours  the  fiiry  of  the 
conflicting  parties,  and  the  distempered  feeling 
which  pi^vailed.  A  deputation^  consisting  of  three 
professors  of  the  University  of  Coimbra^  and  two 
dignitaries  of  the  See  attached  to  that  city,  were 
proceeding  to  Lisbon^  for  the  purpose  of  congratu-  * 
lating  the  Infant,  when  they  were  stopped  by  a 
party  of  students,  who  compelled  them  to  leave  their 
carriages^  and,  conducting  two  of  the  professors  into 
an  adjoining  field,  shot  them.  A  military  detach* 
ment  was  passing  by  at  the  critical  moment,  and, 
hearing  the  report  of  musketry,  fortunately  arrived 
in  time  to  save  the  remaining  members  of  the  depu- 
tation. It  was  rumoured  that  many  of  the  students 
had  assembled  on  the  evening  preceding  these 
events,  had  calmly  discussed  the  offences  imputed 
to  the  members  of  the  deputation,  and  had  passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  offenders.  Nine  ci  these 
young  assassins^  some  of  whom  were  the  children  of 
very  respectable  parents,  expiated  their  crime  on  the 
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scaffold.  At  Lisbon  attempts  were  made  to  assassi- 
nate a  brother  of  Count  Ficalho,  and  a  brother  of 
General  Saldanha,  and  both  these  nobles  were  se- 
verely wounded. 

General  Saldanha  himself  arrived  in  the  Tagus 
on  the  21st  of  March ;  his  departure  from  England 
took  place  only  a  few  days  after  the   Infant  had 
quitted  it,  apparently  intending  to  respect  the  Char- 
ter ;  findings  to  his  utter  astonishment^  the  Begent 
engaged  in  a  very  hazardous  enterprise,  and  the 
country  involved  in  all  the  turmoil  of  a  revolution, 
he  felt  at  once>  that  with  his  acknowledged  princi- 
ples he  could  not  land,  without  incurring  great  per- 
sonal danger,  and  therefore  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  secreting  himself  in  a  neutral  vessel.    At 
this  time  my  friend  Major  Sa,  one  of  the  most  ta- 
lented men  in  Portugal,  and,  by  universal  admission, 
one  of  her  most  gallant  soldiers,  was  extremely 
anxious  to  see  the  General,  under  whom  he  had  for- 
merly served  in  the  capacity  of  Aide-de-camp,  and 
to  whom  he  was  much  attached.     He  discovered  the 
ship  in  which  Saldanha  was  concealed,  and  asked 
me  whether  I  would  accompany  him  in  his  attempt 
to  reach  it,  a  project  attended  with  some  hazard, 
and  considerable  difficulty,  for  Saldanha*s  arrival 
had  alarmed  the  Government  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  most  rigorous  search  had  been  made  for  him  in 
various  houses,  under  the  belief  that  he  had  landed ; 
and  bodies  of  the  poUce  patrolled  the  quays  all  night 
to  intercept  his  retreat    Bernardo  Sa  felt  that  Sal- 
danha was  involved  in  difficulty  and  danger,  and 

p2 
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the  knowl^ge  of  his  critical  Bituatioti  made  bim 
anxiously  de&ire  to  obtain  an  interriew  with  his  <^df 
Commander;  an  nfiterriew  which  more  cautious,  or 
less  generous  spirits,  would  have  as  careftiUy  avoided ; 
and  whicb  was  not  sought  for  the  purpose  of  plotting 
against  the  Government  in  any  way.  As  a  stranger; 
I  would  not  have  involved  mjrself  in  any  political 
intrigues,  or  have  become  accessary  to  any  proceeds 
ings  hostile  to  the  Government ;  but  althongli  there 
may  possibly  have  been  some  personal  imprudence 
on  my  part,  still,  in  facilitating  the  object  of  my  ge- 
nerous friend,  and  in  agreeing  to  accompany  bim  on 
a  visit  solely  intended,  on  his  part^  as  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  his  former  chief,  I  cannot  Surely  be  re* 
proached  with  having  compromised  that  character  of 
neutrality,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  foreigner  to 
observe  in  every  country,  and  under  every  Govern- 
ment which  affords  him  a  temporary  protection. 

General  Saldanha  had  played  a  very  distingpiished 
part  in  the  recent  history  of  Portugal,  and,  though 
I  was  by  no  means  an  approver  of  his  general 
policy,  I  will  not  deny  that  a  strong  desire  to  see 
such  a  man,  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances, 
in  some  deg^e  influenced  my  decision.  Situations 
of  intense  interest  excite  intense  feelings :  the  ha* 
bitual  reserve  of  ordinary  life  is  then  involuntarily* 
thrown  aside,  the  usual  barriers  are  broken  down  by* 
an  urgency  which  overcomes  all  minor  considerations, 
and  the  man  appears  in  all  his  native  strength,  cor 
weakness.  As  steel  calk  forth  fire  from  flint,  so  the 
excitement  produced  by  a  revolutionary  crisis  is  axt 
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unfoUing  tonchstoiie  to  extract  the  essential  qua* 
litiea  of  the  mind,  and  drag  them  from  their  most 
Udden.  recesses.  An  hour  spent  ia  observing,  at 
snek  a  period^  the  development  and  play  of  cha< 
raeter*  will  oft^  afford  a  deeper  insight  into  the  real 
enevgieft  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  people,  than  year^ 
devotod  ta  the  investigation  of  their  habits  and 
laodM  of  thought  in  tranquil  times.  Perhaps,  alsos 
my  natural  love  o£  enterprise  inclined  me  to  second 
my  friead^s  mshes. 

0«r  resolution  taken,  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to 
determine  the  safest  and  most  practicable  mode  of 
carrying  our  intentions  into  effect,  as  we  could  only 
proceed  to  the  vessel  by  night,  and  were  sure  to  find 
the  guard  ranged  on  the  quays  at  our  return ;  and 
both  passengers  and  boatmen  who  landed  after  dark 
were  mibjcct  to  a  aeyere  examination.  At  length  our 
plan  of  operations  was  arranged.  It  happened,  that 
on  a  certain  evening  I  was  engaged  to  meet  a  large 
party  at  dinner  on  board  a  British  frigate :  it  was  setr 
tied  that  my  friend  Bernardo  Sa  should  engage  a 
eoaple  of  boatmen  upon  whose  good  intentions  he 
could  in  some  degree  rely,  without,  however,  commu- 
nicating to  them  any  part  of  our  scheme.  He  then 
agreed  to  call  for  me  at  the  frigate,  whence  we  pro- 
posed to  row  without  loss  of  time  to  the  vessel  which 
contained  Saldanha,  and  after  a  brief  interview  with 
the  General^  return  to  the  quay.  When  required  to 
atate;,  on  landing,  whence  we  came,  it  was  settled  that 
I  should  reply,  as  indeed  I  might  with  truths  that  J 
Ind  been  dining  on  board  the  British  frigate ;  and  as 
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the  Englisl)  were  continu^ly  pafising  and  -nfpMrix^g 
between  th^  shiptf  and  the  Bhore>  my  aaswcv  could 
hardly  excite  suspicion :  moreover,  I  had  beien  teMb- 
ing  on  the  quay  for  some  monthsi  and  was  generally 
known  as  an  Englishman,  bo  that  no  doubt  could 
exist  on  that  head,  and  if  I  led  the  way  with  appMreot 
confidence,  my  friend,  enveloped  in  his  mantle>  might 
in  all  probability  pass  unnoticed.  Even  if  the  worgt 
mischance  befell  us,  and  we  were  suspected  and  stop- 
ped by  the  guard,  the  truth  of  my  statement  wouM 
be  corroborated  by  reference  to  the  party  on  board 
the  frigate ;  and  as  we  felt  the  boatmen  would  not 
willingly  compromise  us,  we  might  rationally  hope 
that  our  little  digression  to  Saldanha's  ship  would 
remain  undiscovered. 

The  appointed  evening  came,  but  our  measures 
were  disconcerted  by  one  of  those  untoward  eir« 
cumstances  which  sometimes  derange  the  best  con.- 
sidered  schemes.  There  was  a  party,  a  concert  I 
believe,  given  that  night  at  Lisbon,  which  began 
at  an  hour  unusually  early,  and  which  my  host  of 
the  frigate  and  many  of  his  guests  meant  to  attend. 
The  party  at  the  ftigate,  in  consequence,  broke  up 
immediately  after  dinner,  and  as  I  could  not  remain 
on  board  after  the  general  dispersion  without  attract- 
ing observation,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  retire  with 
the  rest  of  my  friends.  Bernardo  Sa  arrived  at  the 
appointed  hour  and  found  me  gone :  by  this  unlucky 
contretems  our  arrangements  failed  for  that  evening, 
and  our  plan  was  postponed,  but  not  abandoned. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  I  set   off  for 


Costal  wkb  my  iftteUigeni  iriend  Colcoel  X.ainiberl^ 
•We  crojM^d  the  waier;i  liired  mulfiSi  and  rode  fpr 
Mine  mile^  tbrough  an  umnterjestiBe  cottntry*.  Froai 
the-ffiiflimit  of  a  bill  we  looked  down  upon  the  village 
^  CSostai  bearing  a  strong .  resemblance  to  those 
Arab  tenta  which  I  have  seen  studcUng  the  African 
fiains,  and  appearing,  in  the  distance>  like  mounds 
of  earth  mised  in  a  pyramidical  form.  The  Arab 
tents  are  made  of  camels'-hair,  but  these  hovds  are 
apparently  composed  of  broomj  and  both  are  conspi- 
cuous from  the  darkness  of  their  colour.  Costa  is 
built  on  the  edge  of  the  water ;  before  it  is  a  fine 
expanse  of  sand  and  a  bold  open  sea,  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Cintra  rise  nobly  in  the  distance. 

By  a  strange  inconsistency,  perc^tible  in  many 
parts  of  the  Peninsula,  the  women  of  Costa  were 
handsomely  attired,  although  their  wretched  huts 
were  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life ; 
the  men  were  on  shore  hauling  in  the  nets  ;  some 
wore  bonnets,  others  hoods  resembling  cowls,  while 
the  rope,  girded  around  their  loose  and  picturesque 
garments,  gave  them  a  monkish  appearance,  which 
ill  accorded  with  the  sternness  of  their  countenances 
and  the  freedom  of  their  attitudes.  The  children 
were  laden  with  mussels,  and  vociferous  for  money, 
and  a  few  pence  thrown  amongst  them  produced  a 
terrific  decline  and  fall  of  their  aquatic  goods.  We 
lingered  on  the  spot,  enjoying  the  scene^  and  saw 
the  fishermen  haul  in  a  draught  of  sparkling,  sar- 
dines. At  our  departure  we  were  somewhat  molested 
by  «n  ancient  dame>  a  worthy  soul  no  doubt,  but  a 
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little  sentimental,  and  very  much  intoxicated;  she 
spcdce  mtbanei^  about  Dom  Miguel,  and  seenied 
8D  much  indined  to  associate  us  in  her  pdifical 
harangue^  that  we  had  sdme  diflieuity  in  aVoidingthe 
daatgerouB  theme.  We  reached  lisbon  before  datfc. 
In  the  evening  Bernardo  called  at  my  iodgmgs, 
and  t«dd  me  that  he  had  made  the  necessary  pre- 
parationsfor  canying  our  seheme  into  exeention, 
without  further  delay.     As  I  had  lio  longer  any 
particular  engagement  at  the  frigate^  wo  had  not 
the  same  fiusilities  as  before,  but  we,  however,  deter* 
mmed  to  proceed  upon  the  same  plan.    We*left  the 
house  at  nine  o'clock,  and  stepping  into  the  boat 
then  lying  under  the  quay,  rowed  to  the  frigate, 
where  we   remained  a  few  minutes,   and  then  re- 
embarking,  ordered  the  watermen  to  steer  us  to  the 
shore.     When,  however,  mid-way  between  the  ship 
and  the  shore,  we  suddenly  pretended  to  recolleet 
an  engagement,  and  desired  them  to  change  their 
course  and  row  ua  to  the  vessel  which  we  well  knew 
contained  the  General ;  that  vessel  was  at  a  greater 
distance  f5pom  the  lisbon  quay  than  we  had  at  first 
supposed,  lying  far  down  the  river,  which  is  here  al- 
most an  arm  of  the  sea,  indeed  nearly  as  far  as  Belem . 
It  was  a  night  of  extreme  beauty ;  there  was  not  a 
cloud  in  the  sky,  hot  a  breath  on  the  &ce  of  the 
deep ;  the  moon  alone  was  to  be  seen  in  heaven, 
and  was  beautifully  imaged  in  the  water  below ;  the 
banks,  studded  with  towers  and  palaces  intermingled 
with  gardens  and  ancient  walls,  were  reposing  in  the 
silver  hght ;    and  the  deep  black  shade  they  cast 
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mpoa  tlie  watei:  ii|iiaecU«tely  benenih  WMiiepanMol 
Iff  a-d^fiiKBd  line  front  Ihamtdiant  dui&ee  bcjond> 
Pf<4ected  ia  some  deg!Eee  isom  obterYAtion.  by  the 
b|icj(»  we  glided  dawn  the  alreatti  among  die  yesiek 
of  ¥«riQii9  naitienSi  and  admired  tkeir  tall  masts  rest- 
iog  against  tbe  deep»bliie  sky,  and  their  beauteous 
teacery  of  8paM>  so  light  and  delicate>  3^t  so  dis* 
tinctly  visibleby  the  light  of  the  moon ;  oeeasionally 
lie  passed  a  mighty  frigate,  at  onee  the  guardiaii 
and  emblem  of  British  greatness,  standing  apart 
from  the  naval  host  in  'solitary  grandeur,  and  cast* 
ing  its  gigantic  shadows  across  the  water. 

At  length  we  reached  the  vessel  which  contained 
Saldanha,  and  saw  that  great  precautions  had  been 
taken  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  sucoessfol  at* 
tack.  Some  minutes  elapsed  before  any  reply  was 
made  to  our  reiterated  calls,  but  at  last  a  man  ap«> 
peared  on  the  deck.  Bernardo  then  rose,  and  said 
that  he  had  formerly  served  under  the  General  as 
Aide-de-camp,  and  now  desired  to  see  him.  The 
sailor  replied,  that  Saldanha  had  recently  left  the 
ship.  We  disbelieved  this  statement,  and  my  friend 
persevered  in  his  efibrts,  entreating  him  at  all  events 
to  mention  his  name  to  the  General ;  but  though 
the  man  hesitated  for  a  moment,  he  afterwards  re^ 
peated  his  former  statement  with  increased  decision. 
He  had  probably  received  instructions  not  to  admit, 
upon  any  account,  that  the  General  was  actually 
concealed  in  the  ship. 

.  Baffled  in  our  main  object,  we  became  anxious  to 
effect  a  safe  retreat,  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  our 
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enterprise  was  -  yet  to  be  rarmoinited.  3>e8]]siiigt 
tkerefixrei  olir  men  to  liasten  bade  to  the  quay*  iviB 
rowed  up  tbe  fitream  for  aome  time  -without  expctfi- 
encittg  any  iatemiptioQ,  bnl  heard  at  leogth  thie 
UBweleome  sound  of  a  di«tant  diaUenge;  we  looked 
anxiously  around  and  saw  a  small  blaok  spedL  upon 
the  iUumined  watcr>  like  a  mote  on  the  briUiattt  disk 
of  the  san.  For  a  moment  we  hoped  that  an  aoHie 
sense  of  danger  had  rendered  us  peculiarly  alive  to 
every  sound,  and  we  trusted  that  the  Buspioiotia 
object  which  lay  before  us,  too  dear  to  admit  a  doubt 
of  its  existence,  was  only  a  buoy.  It  lay  so  motion* 
less,  it  seemed  so  little  instinct  with  life,  that  our 
hopes  became  confirmed.  Whilenre  were  yet  gat- 
ing upon  it  tbe  call  was  repeated*  and  the  Uack 
speck  evidently  changed  its  place ;  we  immediately 
supposed  it  to  be  one  of  the  many  Gh>yemmeBt 
boats  appointed  to  interceptcommunications  between 
the  refugees  in  the  ships  and  their  friends  on  shore, 
and  especially  between  Saldanha  and  his  partisans, 
and  as  our  proceedings  could  not  have  borne  the 
test  of  official  inquiry,  we  felt  that  every  chance  of 
safety  depended  on  instant  flight  We  urged  our 
men  to  apply  their  utmost  strength  to  the  oar;  they 
needed  no  exhortation,  for  they  knew  the  danger  of 
becoming  involved  in  any  questionable  enterprise ; 
their  broad  chests  and  vigorous  arms  were  not 
exerted  in  vain,  and  we  rather  flew  than  glided  up 
the  stream.  But  this  precipitate  movement  was 
hailed  by  our  crafty  observers  as  a  signal  to  com- 
mence the  chase,  upon  which  they  entered  with 
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eqml  ikieraAoMAori  md.  greatiar  poner;  b^t  our 
boi^aien  f&d  tbw  oara  with  tmatiatol  spirity  Md 
fcraf  few  iitiiiul6»  the  resaU  setmed  dombtftil.  We 
ioofafedwitli  intoifle  anxiety  upoK'tibe  object  moraig 
'taWBMdM'UB ;  st< was  no  longer  a  speck,  dietingniali- 
B^lB  tmlf  by  Its  darkness  from  the  surrounding 
isritevi^  but  evidently  a  boat  bearing  down  upon  us; 
^M  sasr  her  eveiy  moment  increasing  in  bulk ;  we 
WW  the  crew  that  manned  her,  like  shadows  first, 
Aen  bodily 'S3td  distinct ;  the  quick  repeated  dashing 
of  the  oars  oame  fuU  upon  our  ears;  our  pursuers 
were  now  gaining  rapidly  upon  us ;  the  next  moment 
:|faey  overtook  our  boat,  commanded  us  to  stop,  and 
werdoctantly  obeyed  the  summons. 

To  our  unspeakable  relief  they  only  proved  to  be 
custom-house  officers ;  who,  having  ascertained  that 
we  carried  no  conuggled  goods,  departed  somewhat 
incensed  at  the  unnecessary  speed  to  which  we  had 
|mt  such  good  men  and  true.  We  rowed  on  to  the 
quay ;  as  we  approached  the  bmding  ]dace,  we  dis- 
tinguished the  military  patrol  ranged  along  the 
flbore,  and  saw  their  arms  glittering  in  the  moon- 
light ;  and  now  the  last  and  most  hazardous  part  of 
oar  enteriprise  was  to  be  achieved.  Our  plan  of 
operations  had  been  previously  arranged,  so  that 
our  movements  had  no  appearance  of  hesitation  or 
embarrassment.  I  led  the  way  up  the  landing- 
place  ;  my  friend,  enveloped  in  a  cloak  which  con- 
tsealed  his  face,  followed  as  an  attendant  We  were 
instantly  and  fiercely  challenged  by  the  officer  on 
duty,  and  I  as  quickly  replied  that  I  was  an  £ng- 
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litlmiaii^  and"  had  been  that  evening  on  board  this 
-  iHgate.  The  frequefnt  occnrx^Bce  of.  mils  firottl 
EnglkhniM  *  to  the  British  line*of<battle  fthrps^  ovt 
unembarrairsed  manner,  the  confident  and  almosi 
eareless  tone  in  which  I  answered,  my  Engtish  aeoeiii, 
and  probably  the  recognition  of  xny  person,  prevented 
me  from  experiencing  any  intermption.  I  regarded 
the  officer  steadfastly  to  divert  his  attention  from 
Bernardo.  Attracted  by  my  gate  he  retcumed  il 
with  equal  earnestness,  and  kept  his  eyes  so  riveted 
upon  me  that  I  doubt  whether  he  even  observed  my 
friend.  If  I  mistook  not,  I  perceived  a  shade  of 
doubt  and  suspicion  on  his  countenance,  as  if  K* 
wished  to  detain  us,  yet  felt  that  sudi  a  step  would 
hardly  be  justified  by  actual  appearances.  But  we 
allowed  him  no  time  for  reflection.  As  his  first  imr« 
pulse  did  not  prompt  him  to  stop  us,  we  passed  oa 
with  quick  but  not  with  hurried  steps,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  were  beyond  his  reach.  So  terminated  our 
nocturnal  enterprise :  "  hcec  ohm  tnemini^se  juvabit,'- 
I  observed  to  my  friend  as  we  separated.  Had  we 
been  arrested  by  the  guard,  and  the  object  of  our 
expedition  discovered,  I,  as  an  Englishman,  should 
t>nly  have  been  subjected  to  great  inconvenience. 
Bernardo  would,  however,  have  been  exposed  to 
real  danger,  but  danger,  in  whatever  shape  it  came, 
never  affected  his  intrepid  miiid.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  humane  and  honourable  men  I  have  ever 
known.  At  a  later  period  of  the  Bevolution  he  en*, 
countered  far  greater  perils,  and  was  placed  in  mote 
difficult  situations,  yet    throughout    those    trying 
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icenes  lie  well  Busfcidned  his  preirious  repQtation« 
When  Don  Pedro's  standard  wai  raised  at  Opprte; 
n  18B8,  he  escaped  from  Lisbon  end*  joined  Count 
Villa  Fkr's  army  in  the  north,  of  Portugal ;  he 
marohed  wiUi  the  troops  to  Coimhra,  and  never 
deserted  thera  dnrmg  their  disastrous  retreat  inte 
Spain ;  and  when  the  failure  of  the  insurrection  be* 
eaine  complete^  he  embarked  for  Terceira,  the  last 
stronghold  of  the  Imperial  cause.  The  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  was  however  captured  by  a  Mi* 
guehirt  flloop-of-war^  and  the  most  rigorous  search 
was  made  for  the  scattered  adherents  of  the  Charter* 
During  this  examination  he  remained  under  a  heap 
of  cinders,  which  seemed  incapable  of  affording 
effisetttal  shelter  to  any  living  creature.  The  Mi* 
gaelists^  however,  pierced  the  heap  in  various 
places  with  long  sticks  to  remove  all  doubt,  but 
missed  him  every  time,  and  departed  without  any 
Boapicion  of  the  truth*  Had  he  been  taken  prisoner 
at  that  time,  he  would  probably  have  suffered,  as  his 
extreme  activity  in  Dom  Pedro's  cause  had  rendered 
him  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  government  of  that 
day.  Since  that  period  he  has  given  proof  of  great 
military  talent ;  he  has  risen  to  high  distinction,  has 
been  made  a  Peer,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Poi9- 
tuguese  Cabinet. 

The  British  army  had  received  final  instructions 
to  return,  and  the  Ist  of  April  was  the  last  day  on 
wiuch  they  continued  to  occupy  any  part  of  the 
Portuguese  territory.  My  friends  Colonel  Iiamb^ 
and  Captain  St.  Clur  spent  their  last  evening  with 
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me.  The  first  I  met  a  few  mmitluB  ftftenwarda  in 
Englandi  the  last  I  never  saw  again.  Captaai  Sn 
Clair  had  Tirtues  which  endeared  him  to  faia  Meada^ 
he  had  all  the  apirit  of  his  own  gallant  pntfeatioii; 
and  abilities  which  might  have  reflected  credit ''  on 
the  lordly  Kne  of  high  St.  Clair/'  But  fate  h«d 
otherwise  decreed,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  retnm» 
lamented  by  his  brother  oflScers.  On  the  following 
morning  I  went  to  head-qnarters^  and  fbond  the 
General  preparing  to  qnit  the  palace.  Sir  William 
Clinton  had  entirely  won  the  affections  of  the  Porta- 
guese.  His  sway  had  been  so  firmly  yet  so  gently 
administered,  authority  had  been  so  tempered  idik 
kindness,  the  foreign  Chief  had  so  completely  merged 
in  the  common  Protector;  in  short,  the  elements 
were  so  mixed  in  him,  that  those,  who  had  hailed  the 
arrival  of  the  British  army,  lamented  his  departure 
as  a  general  misfortune,  and  those,  who  hated  Bri- 
tish interposition,  spoke  of  him  with  a  forbearance 
and  even  with  a  warmth  of  feeling  rarely  felt  by  men 
towards  their  political  opponents.  The  separation 
between  the  British  and  their  Portuguese  allies  was 
truly  affecting.  Our  officers  had  awaited  their  re- 
call with  extreme  impatience,  but,  when  the  hour  of 
departure  actually  arrived,  their  joy  was  damped  by 
the  doubtful  prospects  which  overhung  their  foreigfn 
firiends ;  men  with  whom  they  had  long  co-operated 
on  equal  terms  and  lived  as  brothers.  They  felt 
that  all  hope  of  preferment  for  their  late  associates 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  even  the  prospect  of  pre- 
serving their  rank  in  the  army  was  hourly  diminish- 
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iag^  The  Portiiguese  aecompanied  our  officers  to 
tfee  water's  edge»  as  if  they  mshed  to  postpone  the 
fitoal  fkreweU  to  the  latest  moment^  and  cling,  whUe 
it  waa  yet  possible^  to  their  only  remaining  firiends ; 
and  our  officera  embarked^  not  like  men  returning 
in  high  spirits  to  their  native  land^  but  with  tears 
in  their  eyesj  as  if  retiring  fixnn  a  disastrous  cam- 
faign. 

Bonardo  dined  with  me,  and  in  the  evening  we 
rowed  to  the  Windsor  Casile>  a  line-of-battle  ship 
conotianded  by  Captain  King,  and  under  orders  to 
•ail  for  jBngland  early  on  the  following  morning.  I 
was  unacquainted  with  the  Captain^  but  he  received 
us  with  civility,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  again 
seeing  many  of  my  military  fnends.  I  went  into  the 
General's  cabin,  and  found  him  still  su£fering  firom 
the  effects  of  his  accident  and  almost  worn  out  with 
business,  for  in  feeble  as  in  robust  health,  he  paid 
the  same  unremitted  attention  to  his  official  duties. 
Having  quitted  him  with  regret,  I  walked  the  deck 
with  my  friends.  The  air  was  warm,  the  sea  calm, 
and  as  the  evening  deepened,  the  firmament  became 
spangled  with  stars,  and  the  lattices  of  Lisbon  were 
illuminated  by  a  more  earthly  but  not  less  beauteous 
light  As  we  rowed  to  the  shore,  the  delicious  scent 
of  the  orange-flower  was  wafted  over  the  water,  and 
actually  loaded  the  air  with  its  rich  perfume.  On 
the  following  morning  I  heard  that  the  vessels  ap- 
pointed to  convey  the  British  forces  to  their  several 
destinations  had  quitted  the  harbour  with  the  ear'* 
Uest  glimpse  of  light.  A  few  days  afterwards  I  called 
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fit  the  quarters  r^ently  occupied  by  the  Comman* 
dcr -in-Chief,  to  see  a  young  Portuguese  officer,  \yho 
had  been  officially  connected  with  the  British  army 
and  was  still  remaining  there.  All  his  brother  offi- 
cers had  been  dismissed  from  the  regiment,  and  he 
was  only  detained  in  consequence  of  the  General^s 
kind  recommendation  ;  but  this  apparent  deference 
to  Sir  William's  wishes  only  survived  his  departure 
a  short  time,  and  before  two  months  had  elapsed,  this 
young  man  was  involved  in  the  general  expatriation. 
The  shutters  were  closed  when  I  entered  the  great 
saloon,  but  he  opened  them  and  admitted  light.  His 
conversation  flagged  and  his  spirits  seemed  de- 
pressed, and  I  could  hardly  myself  resist  the  me- 
lancholy influence  of  the  moment,  as  I  paced  the 
deserted  apartments  so  lately  occupied  by  a  brilliant 
staff*  and  so  often  cheered  by  the  voice  of  social 
mirth. 

The  departure  of  the  British  army  created  at  first 
among  our  merchants  considerable  alarm,  which,  how- 
ever, subsided  on  the  following  morning,  when  they 
found  that  their  throats  were  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
The  rain  fell  plenteously  about  this  time,  and  con- 
tributed to  cool  the  apprehensive  imaginations  of 
my  English  brethren.  Before  I  left  Lisbon  I  was 
presented  to  the  Infant,  at  the  Pfdace  of  Ajuda,  by 
Sir  Frederick  Lamb.  The  folding-doors  of  the  au- 
dience room  were  suddenly  thrown  back,  and  Dom 
Miguel  was  seen  standing  between  his  sisters  under 
the  royal  canopy  at  the  extremity  of  the  apartment. 
He  said  little,  but  his  manner  was  gentle,  and  the 
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gloom  which  .d^l^^ned  his  countenance  on  that  in- 
auspicious morning  when  he  vowed — a  fruitless  vow ! 
to  defend  the  Charter,  was  replaced  by  a  placid  and 
gbpd-humoured  expression.  In  the  evening  I  called 
with  my  friend  Bernardo  on  the  MarchesaD'Alorna, 
grandmother  of  the  Marquis  of  Fronteira.  She  had 
been  driven  from  Portugal  by  the  French  invasion, 
and  had  fondly  hoped,  on  her  return  after  the  ge- 
neral peace,  to  close  her  eyes  in  her  native  land, 
amid  those  who  were  nearest  and  dearest  to  her. 
But  those  ties,  she  said,  were  rent  asunder,  her 
kindred  were  again  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  evening  of  her  life  was  desolate. 

I  had  long  intended  to  explore  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Portugal,  and  most  particularly  those  parts 
where  a  British  foot  "had  ne'er,  or  rarely,  been." 
My  English  friends  were  on  the  ocean  ;  my  Portu- 
guese, in  exile.  Bernardo  alone  remained ;  but  the 
increasing  dangers  of  the  time  compelled  him  at 
length  to  take  refuge  on  board  an  English  frigate, 
and  I  became  a  solitary  being  amid  the  populous 
city  of  Lisbon.  Lisbon  had,  therefore,  no  longer 
any  attractions  for  me ;  her  deserted  palaces  only 
revived  mournful  recollections,  and  I  determined  to 
commence  my  journey  without  delay. 
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Author  leaves  Litb<m-^Mtiita — Lpziiriaift  Vegetaitio&-^Setiival->-' 
Wild  leene  of  Midnight  i«v«lution«»Aiiahida  CoBveHt-^Mcfito 
•—Simplicity  of  th^  People— Santiago— The  Capitan  Mor— Want 
of  Commanicatioa —Villa  Nova — Sierra  de  Mo&chique—  Beauty  of  a 
Portuguese  Heath — Senhor  Joaquini)  (Coriegidor  of  Lagoii) :  hii 
kindneai  and  hospitality. 

CoHTRART  to  the  advice  of  my  friend,  Mr.  F<»i>eB. 
who  vfELB  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
people  of  the  country^  and  read  the  signs  of  the 
times,  I  crossed  the  Tagus  early  in  the  morning 
and  reached  Moita  in  about  two  hours.  The  only 
object  of  interest  in  our  passage  was  a  sand-bank 
washed  by  a  current  at  times  extremely  strong,  and 
called  the  Cabeza  de  los  Espafioles,  because  a  boat 
Alii  of  Spaniards  was  lost  there  a  few  years  before. 
The  banks  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Moita»  are 
low  and  sedgy,  but  a  httle  farther  on,  the  mountaim 
range  of  Palmella  rose  boldly  before  us.  At  M<Htli 
we  mounted  our  horses,  but  experienced  a  most  vex- 
atious interruption  before  we  had  advanced  half  a 
mile  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 

It  appeared  that  my  servant  Antonio,  greatly 
moved  for  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity,  having 
heard  at  Lisbon  that  I  had  hired  a  horse  for  my  own 
use,  rejected  the  offer  of  a  safe  but  humble  mule,  and 
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insisted  upon  the  loan  of  a  prancing  animal;  and  in 
this  wish  he  was  so  happily  indulged,  that  having, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  effected  a  lodgment  in 
the  saddle,  he  was  ejected  from  the  premises  at  a 
moment's  notice.  In  this  ctilemma  I  proposed  re- 
turning to  Lisbon,  to  negotiate  matters  with  the 
hoirs6*dealer  ;  for  I  knew  that  Antonio,  under  the 
itlflnence  of  his  recent  alarm,  woald  probably  return 
accompanied  by  some  dilapidated  creature,  unable 
to  totter  along  the  first  day*s  road.  I  therefore  pre- 
ferred sailing  back  to  Lisbon,  inconvenient  as  it  cer- 
tainly was,  to  the  chance  of  any  protracted  delay; 
80»  re-entering  the  vessel,  which  I  had  just  congra- 
tulated myself  on  quitting,  I  lay  down  in  a  most 
implacable  mood,  my  head  resting  on  a  hard  sack* 
and  my  feet  refreshed  by  the  wind  and  rain  which 
were  driving  fast  against  us. 

In  spite  of  various  discomforts,  I  contrived  to 
sleep,  and  the  weather  cleared  up  before  we  reached 
Lisbon,  where  we  arrived  rather  crest-fallen,  after 
aH  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  our  matutine  exit. 
I  spent  the  night  at  Bento*s,  and  having  provided 
my  dejected  squire  with  an  appropriate  nag,  I  em- 
barked early  on  the  following  morning,  and  arriving 
at  Moita,  continued  my  journey  through  a  sandy  and 
pine-covered  country. 

Many  flowers  were  in  full  bloom ;  I  saw  some  fine 
spectmens  of  the  tall  malmaquiers,  growing  in  beau- 
tiful abundance ;  the  stuva,  with  its  elongated  and 
gummy  leaf;  the  pink  saragassa,  and  the  arresmi- 
HAo,  which  covers  whole  districts  and  fills  the  air 
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with  «uch  delicious  firagranoe.  The  hedges  Weie 
overrun  with  luxuriant  fern,  and  with  iim«merable 
shrubs  then  in  their  loveliest  state  of  vegetation,  for 
the  tender  light-green  tint,  which  seldom  survives 
the  drst  fortnight  of  spring  in  that  bunEung  cliviate> 
was  still  resting  upon  them.  Pahnella  is  a  fortified 
towui  finely  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill :  here 
man  or  horse  becoming  somnolent,  Antonio  was 
quietly  transferred  from  the  saddle  to  the  8Bnd> 
whilst  I,  unconscious  of  the  deposit  then  in  process, 
was  admiring  the  first  view  of  Setuval,  audits  noble - 
bay,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Arrabida  mountainsL 
The  plain  is  covered  with  magnificent  orange  trees, 
laden  with  fruit,  actually  touching  the  ground.  The 
air,  ddiciously  scented  with  the  lemon  bloom,  showed 
at  once  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  ahd  the  indolence  of 
the  people,  who,  in  other  countries,  would  have  col- 
lected the  flower  for  the  sake  of  its  perfume.  The 
ash,  difiering  in  some  respects  from  our  British 
species,  was  in  full  leaf;  so  was  the  fig ;  poppies  of 
various  colours  abounded,  and  looked  bright  and 
gay  amid  the  com,  but  proved  the  defective  state  of 
the  agriculture. 

The  chief  trade  of  Setuval  consists  in  the  expor- 
tation of  salt:  the  inhabitants  axe  said  to  prepare 
annuaUy  200,000  tons,  of  which  90,000  ate  exported 
in  foreign  shipping.  The  greater  part  of  these 
90,000  tons  is  sent  to  Ireland*  Russia,  Sweden,  a;iid 
Finland,  and  a  small  quantity  is  reserved  for  the  use 
of  the  English  fisheries.  The  remaining  110,000 
tons  of  salt  are  partly  consumed  at  SetuVal,  and 
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paP%  eiq>orted  to  Oporto,  Viana,  and  other  Portu- 
guese toiwns.  The  profits  arising  from  the  expor* 
tation  of  oranges  at  SetUTal  are  small :  the  salt  is 
the  staple  article.  By  mutual  regulations,  British* 
and  Fortag^se  ships  are,  or  at  least  were,  entitled- 
to  the  same  indulgences  in  their  respeetiire  ports; 
but  as  the  trade  was  principally  carried  on  in' 
English  bottoms,  the  advantages  preponderated 
gteatly  on  our  side. 

On  my  arriTal  at  Setuval  I  stopped  at  a  house 
kept  by  an  English  Catholic,  a  man  possessing  an 
extent  of  information  far  beyond  his  station  in  life. 
In  the  evening  he  accompanied  me  to  a  plot  of 
ground  just  out  of  the  toi^n,  where  a  large  concourse 
of  people  was  expected  to  assemble  that  very  night. 
The  agitation  which  then  prevailed  among  the  in- 
habitants was  extreme.  Enthusiastically  attached 
toDom  Miguel,  and  implicitly  guided  by  the  priest- 
hood, they  regarded  the  Charter  with  utter  abhor- 
r^ce;.  and  recent  events  at  Lisbon  had  inflamed 
their  minds  to  such  a  degree,  that  only  a  few  days 
before  my  arrival  the  citizens  had  collected  in  large 
bodies  and  attacked  the  troops  stationed  in  the  town. 
The  Cagadores,  devoted  to  the  Imperial  cause, 
immediately  fired  upon  their  assailants,  and  a  con- 
siderable loss  of  life  ensued ;  but  the  popular  feeling 
wto  410  strong,  and  the  Authorities  were  so  unani- 
nKms  in  supporting  the  Miguelist  party,  that  the 
troops  w^re  obliged  to  leave  the  town,  and  were  re- 
placed by  a  regiment  principally  composed  of  the 
inbabitanisi  and  fully  participating  in  their  poUtieal 
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sentiments.  The  only  check  on  the  zeal  of  the 
Miguelists  was  thus  for  the  first  thne  removed^  and 
the  Imperialists  looked  forward  with  alarm  to  the 
result  of  a  meeting  convened  by  their  avowed  ene- 
mies and  held  during  the  hours  of  darkness.  The 
numerous  confessions  made  during  that  particular 
season,  for  we  were  then  in  Lent,  tended  greatly  to 
augment  their  apprehensions,  as  the  priests  thus  ob- 
tained increased  opportunities  of  secretly  but  deeply 
instilling  into  the  popular  mind  their  rooted,  and 
not  altogether  unjustifiable,  hatred  of  the  Consti- 
tutionalists. 

As  I  walked  with  my  host  towards  the  scene  of 
action,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me  from  prose- 
cuting my  journey  into  Alentejo,  a  district  never 
very  safe  for  travellers,  but  at  that  time  peculiarly 
dangerous  from  the  great  political  excitement  which 
prevailed.  He  told  me  of  an  alarming  incident  that 
had  once  befallen  hira  in  travelling  through  a  wild 
and  uncultivated  part  of  that  province.  He  put  up 
one  evening  at  a  lonely  inn,  where  he  found  the 
kitchen  table  surrounded  by  a  party  of  ill- looking 
men,  whom  he  soon  recognised  as  confederated  rob- 
bers, by  their  appearance  and  manner,  by  the  gene- 
ral style  of  their  conversation,  and  still  more  by  the 
peculiar  connexion  which  seemed  to  exist  between 
them  and  the  master  of  the  house.  Shortly  after- 
wards a  gentleman  stopped  at  the  inn,  accompanied 
by  his  servant  and  mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  whose 
handsome  accoutrements  bespoke  the  rank  oi  Us 
owner.    In  the  course  of  the  evening,  my  informant 
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Qbserved  his  host  take  up  a  pair  of  pistols  belong* 
log  to  the  stianger  and  extract  tlie  bullets.  Con* 
finned  iu  his  worst  suspicions^  he  cautiously  left  the 
room  and  lost  no  time  in  effecting  his  escape;  he 
assured  me^  that  he  had  afterwards  reason  to  believe, 
that  both  the  gentleman  and  his  servant  pepshed  in 
that  den  of  villains. 

Engrossed  in  conversation  we  unconsciously  ap- 
proached the  chapel  at  the  extremity  of  the  green, 
before  which  an  enormous  concourse  of  people  were 
assembled.  Night  had  long  set  in,  but  we  saw  by 
the  glare  of  the  lamps  the  crowd  collected  most 
densely  around  a  regimental  band,  which  was  play- 
ing  with  amazing  spirit  the  Ultra-Boyalist  hymn ; 
but  even  this  favourite  tune  was  often  drowned  by 
the  deafening  shouts  of  "  Miguel  the  First,  the 
Absolute,  the  most  Absolute  King !  and  death  to 
the  Malleardos  *,  death  to  the  infamous  Constitu- 
tionalists !  '^  It  was  evident  that  the  designs  of  the 
Miguelists  in  promoting  this  meeting  had  been 
crowned  with  success.     The  popular  enthusiasm 

*  The  Con^titutioiulistt  were  about  this  time  contemptuously 
fidled  the  Malleerdot,  or  Spotted  Ones,  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent that  befel  Dom  Mi^el;  the  nickname  is  iUustrati?e  of  the 
quick  fancy  and  leadiness  of  the  people  by  whom  it  was  gifen.  He 
was  driving  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  two  spotted  horses,  which 
fan  away  with  bim  so  Tehemently  as  to  endsnger  his  safety.  The 
people,  who  were  geoerally  attached  to  Doro  Miguel,  immediately 
applied  the  term  Malleardos  to  the  Constitutionalists,  thereby  in- 
tending to  express  their  belief  that,  in  one  respect  at  least,  they  re- 
sembled the  spotted  horses,  being  equally  duposed  to  run  away 
whh  the  car  of  the  state,  and  to  compromise  the  safety  of  their 
Plince. 
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was  at  its  height^  and  characterized  by  lOicli  extv^oje 
ferocity  that  I  could  not  behold  it  without.  awe«^.^r 
hear  the  deadly  imprecations  heaped  upoii  the  Cqip- 
stitutionalists  without  feeling  that  a  terrible  hour  pf 
vengeance  was  at  hand.  I  have  mingled  uxuoh  in 
revolutionary  scenes,  but  never  before  or  simpe,  n^t 
even  at  Evora  during  the  heat  of  civil  conflict,  have  I 
seen  the  human  face  distorted  by  such  a  variety  of  hor- 
rible passions :  passions  cradled  in  fanaticism,  nursed 
in  silence  and  in  gloom,  but  now  roused  to  madness, 
and  ready  to  break  down  every  barrier  opposed  to 
their  gratification.  Every  passing  occurrence  mi- 
nistered to  their  hate,  and  furnished  matter  for  hate- 
ful  illustration  :  if  a  rocket  went  up  ill,  the  people 
called  it  a  Constitutionalist^  a  declaration  received 
with  yells  expressive  of  the  utmost  detestation  and 
contempt ;  if  it  rose  well,  they  cried  out  that  even 
thus  should  their  knives  be  sent  into  the  hearts  of 
the  accursed  Freemasons,  and  then  they  expressed 
fervent  wishes  that  their  traitorous  heads  were  burn- 
ing in  the  wheel  of  the  rocket.  In  short,  among  that 
assembled  multitude  all  seemed  alike  transported  by 
one  common  love  for  the  Infant,  by  one  common 
hatred  to  his  opponents,  and  by  one  pervading  sen- 
timent of  unlimited  and  almost  phrenzied  devotion 
to  the  Church.  They  were  inflamed  by  music  and 
the  spirit-stirring  hymn ;  by  wine,  which  gave  fin 
appalling  character  of  desperation  to  their  gestures ; 
and  by  religious  zealots,  who  whispered,  in  each 
pause  of  the  storm,  that  every  blow  they  struck  w^ 
struck  for  God.     It  is  diflicult  to  describe  the.efi*ect 
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^produced  at  intervals  by  the  sudden  glare  of  tlie 
ibeworkB  dispersing  the  gloom  and  lighting  up, 
though  but  for  an  instant,  their  stern  and  excited 
countenances.  Those  momentary  gleams  showed 
each  man  his  ncig1ibour*s  passion,  and  strengthened 
\az  own  from  a  sense  of  the  general  sympathy ;  so 
that  every  moment  their  expressions  of  vengeance 
became  fiercer,  and  their  shouts  more  vehement  and 
nnintermitted. 

At  length  they  raised  the  cry  of  "  Death  to  the 
English!'*     My  host  had  long  before  urged  me  to 
quit  the  scene,  but  the  deep  interest  with  which  I 
viewed  these  tumultuary  proceedings  fixed  me  spell- 
"bound  to  the  spot.     Had  my  British  origin  been 
discovered,  my  situation  might  have  been  very  un- 
pleasant, but  the  same  dark  face,  which  in  Spain 
convinced  the  authorities  that  I  was  a  native  outlaw, 
effectually  shielded  me  at  Setuval  from  the  suspicion 
of  being  an* Englishman;    still  my  foreign  accent 
might  have  betrayed  me  had  I  been  compelled  to 
'  speak,  and  I  felt  on  many  grounds  the  necessity  of 
retiring,  for  the  people  were  ripe  for  violence ;  and 
their  leaders,  seeing  that  the  time  for  action  had 
arrived,  bade  the  music  cease.    The  crowd,  that  had 
been  long  pent  up,  chafing  like  a  mighty  stream 
within  a  narrow  channel,   now    overflowed  on   all 
sides,  bearing  down  on  Setuval  to  carry  their  rev6- 
lutionary  intentions  into  effect.      In  trying  to  dis- 
engage myself  from  the  turmoil,  I  observed  that 
I  was  oflen  recognised  as  a  stranger,  though  not 

ft 

as  an  Englishman.     Many  fierce  inquiring  glances 

VOL.  I.  Q 


to  stop  iQie  tltid  Vere  only  (if evented  by  th^  liimM 
movemeiifs  oTtha  multitude^  which  pressed  on/ rank 
foSlet  rank^  like  the  Waires  of  the  sea ;  once>  indeed, 
a  savage  kokirig  fellow,  rendered  still  more  fierce 
by  into^cication,  seized  me  by  the  coat,  and>  dedaHng 
that  T  was  a  Freemason,  desired  me  to  shotitt  fbr  ihe 
Absolute  King.  My  actual  position  was  not  agree- 
able, for  my  host  had  warned  me  that  ahhough  I 
might  pass  through  the  crowd  unmolested,  still  if  a 
mere  urchin  raised  the  cry  of  Freemason  against  nt^> 
the  people,  in  their  irritated  state,  might  fall  upon 
me,  as  a  pack  obeys  a  single  hound  ;  no  weU-known 
Constitutionalist  would  that- night,  he  assured  mo, 
trust  himself  on  that  plot  of  ground  for  all  the 
treasures  of  the  British  exchequer;  but  the  dangei^, 
if  real,  was  but  momentary,  for,  disordered  by  wise 
and  forced  onwards  by  the  irresistible  pressure  of 
the  crowd,  my  assailant  lost  his  hold  before  I  had 
time  to  reply.  Extricating  myself  from  the  cn>w(l 
I  took  refuge  in  a  knoll  of  trees  behind  the  chapol» 
where  I  saw  groups  of  men  careering  around  witii 
shouts  and  gesticulations  absolutely  demoniae,  and 
rather  resembling  enraged  wild  beasts  than  rational 
beings  ;  and  still  as  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
the  inn  by  a  circuitous  path,  I  heard  the  loud  beat 
of  the  drum  and  the  infuriated  cries  of  the  people, 
as  they  rushed  to  attack  the  dwellings  of  the  CkMf 
stitutionalists,  who  were,  however,  generally  spoak- 
iag  prepared  for  the  tempest,  and  had  fled  ftom 
their  houses  some  hours  before  the  rising  of  ike  gale. 
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.  » 

t«ig|p9'  hi^!  been  qQiiii9MUe4  dmag  tbe  jwo^o^iig 
Uli^t  1^:  Aa^t  t)iepeopW  were  w4i»pMted  ^M^liieQl pf 
likotpurnj  and  Dom  Migi^i^l  bad  bean  proc^ime^ 
iKing  by  umy^^cd  QcdcMnation.  I  had  obs^ypd 
tliat,  a,  large  pT9porticn»  of  the  rioters  consisted  pf 
fi$b9i9i^By.!wbose  p&ctHTCBqua.  dre89,  dark-tepgled 
h^i^  and  i^iri^atther-betftten  visages  heigbteped  the 
Id}dnea3  of  the  scene.  .  ^ 

.  It  i9  a.  aingtilar  fact»  that  although  these  men  had 
.deriTed  greater  and  more  immediate  advantages 
frofn  the  operation  of  the  Charter  than  any  other 
eLeu38»  they  were  perhaps  the  most  opposed  to  its 
eoathiuance.  Tho  fishermen  of  Sctuval  were  ret- 
^ired  to  pay  30  per  cent,  to  the  religious  establish- 
ments before  the  revolution  of  1820,  but  in  1828 
9iily  contributed  10  per  cent,  to  their  support, 
land  yet  they  were  anxious  to  revive  the  abolished 
9igiitB  of  the  Church*  and  were  almost  to  a  man 
ipvepared  to  die  in  its  defence;  a  fact  honourable  tp 
themi  showing  in  strong  colours  the  immense  power 
4(,  that  church,  and  the  folly  of  attempting  to  over- 
throw, by  direct  hostility,  a  system  buUt  on  pre- 
judices which  defy  calculation,  and  which,  in  Por- 
iugal^  are  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  public 
nmid  to  be  eradicated  by  those  arguments  of  mere 
a^'interest  which  generally  influence  the  conduct 
«f]Xien« 

During  the  extraordinary  scene  of  which  I  had 
been  a  silent  but  deeply-interested  spectator,  it 
wiitfl  ei^ent  that  the  strong  .attachment  manifested 

Q  2 
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hf  ihe  ptople  ott  tbat  night  to  thio  Oburcli^  and 
to  the  ruling  Prince  wtis  comlnncd  witb  fedijngq 
of  bitter  resentment  to\vards  the  suppcfrtera  ^of 
the  Charter.  That  resentment  was  not*  htuweifei, 
justified  by  the  coinduct  cff  the  Constitutional  party 
of  that  day,  but  the  oppressive  polky  pursned  by 
the  Cortes  of  1820  was  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  the  people,  and  was  not  unnaturally,  though  it 
wa6  at  that  time  unfairly,  visited  upon  the  adh^ 
rents  of  Dom  Fedro*s  Charter;  but  bince  that 
Monarch's  final  triumph,  sinee  my  journey  through 
Portugal,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in  violenee  and 
ill-treatment  of  the  Church  his  MinisteTB  havie 
fully  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  their  democratic 
predecessors.  While  they  alienated  the  peasantry 
by  their  hasty  suppression  of  the  convents,  by  the 
same  act  they  extensively  indisposed  the  landed 
gentry  of  the  kingdom,  for  almost  every  family  tf 
note  in  Portugal  had  some  members  attached  to 
the  monasteries  and  interested  in  their  preserve* 
tion ;  all  these  have  grievously  suffered,  and  many 
of  them  have  been  reduced  to  actual  penury,  by  the 
harshness  and  injustice  with  which  those  ancient 
establishments  were  suppressed. 

If  there  be  yet  in  store  for  the  Miguelists  a  day 
of  power  and  retribution,  I  shall  not  ^nvy  any  inha^ 
bitant  of  Setuval  the  distinction  of  Constitutionalist 
when  the  counter-revolutionary  storm  breaks,  outi   - 

I  have  often  observed  with  interest  the  rapid 
traiMsition  by  which  the  popular  rnind^  in  .southern 
oountries,  passes  from  violent  aetioQ  to.  proband 


copose.  Ofl  tkd  morning*  after  tl»  r^yolqtioii;  the 
people  liakd  resumed  theiF  ordinsry  a\'X)catiQna ;  tho 
townieidiit)ited  a  tranquil  aspecty  and.  I  had  sbiiiQ 
difficiiily  in  coneeivhig  that  it  conld  have  heen  «q 
id^cezytlytbd  theatre  of  such  a  fearful  disturbance.  ^ 
-,'  At  timet  hoirerer  I  hare  seen  in  the  Peninsula/ 
after  anrnrderous  conflict,  the  people  paralyzed  by 
terror  and  the  streets  as  silent  as  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  I  vemember  arriving  at  a  Posada,  borderr 
ing  upon  Lorca^  a  town  in  Andalusia,  and  hearing 
that  the  place  was  in  a  state  «f  great  revolutionary 
exmtenent ;  a  conflict  of  parties  had  occurred  on 
the  preceding  evening,  and  had  terminated  in  the 
complete  ascendency  of  the  revolutionists ;  the  Gkh 
vemor.  had  been  driven  from:  tho'  town,  his  hous<^ 
burnt,  and  he  was  rescued  wkh  difficulty  from  the 
finry  of  the  people.  Pour  or  five  of  the  leading 
Boyalists  had  been  massacred  in  the  public  squarej 
and  several  had  been  severely  injured.  Wishing  to 
bear  a  more  detailed  statement  of  the  affiur  I  veu" 
tmred  into  the  town ;  in  the  whole  lengtli  of  the 
prineipal  street  I  only  met  two  individuals ;  they 
speared  to.  shun  observation,  and  were  passing 
quietly  but  hastily  to  their  destination.  I  delayed 
thenf>  requesting  to  know  the  nearest  way  to  the 
Plaaa,  and  on  the  pretence  of  inquiring  whether  I 
^ould  proceed  farther  with  safety,  introduced  the 
^ul^ect  on  which  I  was  desirous  of  obtaining  inform 
million.  The  first  man  to  whom  I  addressed  myself 
a^)eared«  much  annoyed  at  my  questions,*  and  re* 
l^d^ini a-lone  of- exaltation  which  I  suspect,  l»om 
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ihe  nervou^  ahidety  of  his  manner,  was  l&y  noinesihs 
iti  unison  with  his  real  feelings;  however  he  titged 
be  to  return  to  the  Posada,  baying  it  was  a  very 
unfit  time  for  a  stranger  to  venture  into  the  town. 
The  second  only  answered,  ^  For  God*8  sake  ask  no 
questions/  speeik  to  no  man,  but  return  home  with- 
out delay .^    Both  seemed  alarmed  at  the  interrup- 
tion, looked  anidously  around  them  to  ascertain 
whether  the  few  words  that  had  passed  between  us 
had  been  overheard,  and  then  hurried  on  more 
rapidly  than  before.  I  perceived  that  the  doors  were 
dosed  and  the  windows  barred  as  I  advanced  into 
the  heart  of  the  town,  and  though  I  saw  every- 
where traces  of  the  industry  of  man,  I  heard  not  a 
sound  that  recalled  his  existence  to  my  mind.     I 
confess  I  felt  awed  by  the  unnatural  contrast  that 
existed  between  the  magnitude  and  flourishing  ap- 
pearance of  the  town,  and  the  horrible  stillness  and 
desolation  that  seemed  to  reign  over  it,  and  which 
was  only  distmrbed  by  the  echo  of  my  own  footsteps. 
At  length  that  echo  became  quite  oppresshre^tfell 
with  such  appalling  distinctness  on  the  ear,  that  I 
experienced  a    sensation   of  dread    which    actual 
danger  could  not  have  inspired ;  and  compared  with 
which  almost  any  sound,  however  hostile,  would  have 
seemed  a  positive  relief.    As  I  walked  amid  iSieae 
living  tombs,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  invading  prednets 
respected  by  every  foot  but  mine,  and  over  whiih  a 
sacred  horror  reigned ;  how  refreshing  to  thd  heart 
is  the  loneliness  of  the  country,  how  terrible  tiie 
desolation  of  the  town.    At  length  I  heasni  a  Keavy 


Sj[^eaf(u^^.tre{i4  Jtpd  saw  few  pr.^vc  o^en  cpiai^^ 
filoyifiy  .a^id  steadUy  down  the  street,;  they  .wore  the 
fiUcl^  csg)^  9^d  carried  muskets  upder  the  Wacj^ 
niai^le^  Y^icb  is  th^  distiactive  dre§s  pi  Lorca^  bjut 
tbe  points  of  their  fir^-arms  projected  })eyond  their 
cappte^  ^nd  ..were  clearly  shoiw;n.  Perhaps  this 
l^oon^y ,  eostnme^  combined  with  the  awful  circTun^- 
atonces  of  tthe.  tune^  produced  an  exaggerated  im- 

.pressip;n  on  my  mind^  but  I  thought  at  the  moment 
I  Iiad  neter  seen  an  expression  of  villainy  so  suUeo 
and  dispassionate,  so  hopeless  and  unrelenting  as 
that  which  wbb  stamped  upon  the  features  of  these 
men.  But  to  return  to  Setuval ;  for  a  long  time 
afterwards,  the  ConstitujionaUsts  did  not  venture  to 
pass  the  night  in  their  own  houses,  for  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  volcanic  nature  of  their  country- 
loen,  and  during  the  late  eventful  times  had  not 
been  wholly  unaccustomed,  to  those  sudden  storms. 
I  set  off  at  an  early  hour  on  a  fine  morning  to 
see  the  Arrabida  convent,  accompanied  by  the  Con- 
sul's sox^  a  young  Portuguese  of  lively  and  agree- 
abl^vmanners;  we  chose  the  Aceitap  track,  and  rode 
among  hiUs  fragrant  with  lavender  and  rosemary, 
and  finely  ^lothed  with  olive,  pine,  and  corl^  through 
plains  glittering  with  flowers  of  various  hues,  and 
between  hedges  composedof  aloes.  The  aloe-flower 
is  white  as.  snow,  and  highly  ornamental,  but  like  the 

;  silver  locks  of  age  it  is  the  blossom  of  the  grave :  for 

-rth^  plaint  lives  mai^y  years,  but  only  bloomis  once, 

i^d  dies  iminediatdy  afiterwards. 

,y^^W9  aa^eitfl^  a  steep  hill,  and  from  tha.su^^it 
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enjoyed  a  ^fioe  though  djat^at.vi^w  of  liel^xu  <&n(l« 

the  bi:oad  Tagus;.  riding  on  we  looked,  down  Vk^ppSK, 

the  l?lue  bajr  of  Setuval,  and  the  long  line  of  tb^ 

Alentejo  ^oast  stretchipg  tp  Sines,    Passipg  spVQ^ 

chapels,  rising  s^boye  each  other  embo9piaed.  in  wqpd^ 

we^  reached  the  cony  est,  and,  onteringaj^rotto,  i^q-f 

scended  into  the  famous  caverp,  which  is  sp«icigu^ 

supported  by  two  g^^at  natural  pillars  and  wfisbed^ 

by  the  ocean.    The  water  was  that  n^or^ipig.  ,of  ,a; 

deep  green  colour, .  and  so  clear  that  we  could  Qouni 

the  pebbles  lying  many  feet  below  the.  surface ;  but. 

though  so  calm,  the  echo  of  the  waye.resoundini^ 

through  the  hollow,  vault  was  very  impressive.    Th^ 

convent  is  inhabited  by  indigent  monks  of  the  Frao.-v 

^iscan  order  possessing  no  great  extexit  of  l^nd»  m&d 

receiving  alms  from  strangers.    Their  internal  regus 

lations  were  very  strict ;  they  were  forbidden  to  eat^ 

pieat  at  any  time,  and  enjoined  to  sleep  in  the  heact' 

of  winter  with  the  most  scanty  covering :.  befoce^e 

left  the. convent  they  showed  us. the. scourges  with. 

which  they  lashed  themselves,  and  heavy  stoujea. 

i^vhich  they  hung  round  their  necks  as  a  peoanee. 

,The  gai^den  terrace  commands  a  fine  view,  of 'mqinif 

tains,,  sometimes  terminating  abruptly  iu  precipitous 

crags,  sometimes  covered  to  the  waters  edga  with 

wood  f^mongst  which  are  found  the.queseps  Aua*. 

txsalis^  the.  maple,  the  strawberry-tree,  and  the  carols 

or  St.  John*s  bread-tree. 

.  .The  Serra  da  Arrabida  principally  consist 8.0^  j^fey 
limestone,  and  there  is  much,  of  a^  kind  of  coarse  fliiit, 
breccia  in  the.neighbourhood.    The  bA}fes^  ^Hik^  M 
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to  spend  the  tiiglit  at  the  convent,  but  we  were 
iCnxious  to  return,  so  taking  a  guide  we  entered  upon 
a  track  little^ used  by  horsemen.  For  the  first  few 
milesr  it  was  narrow  and  not  very  safe,  for  a  false 
step  would  have  precipitated  us/  from  d  stupendous 
hdght,  into  the  sea  betow.  As  we  approached  Ser 
tuval  the  road  improved,  but  my  horse  fell  with  me 
KiTd  bruised  me  slightly.  During  this  expedition  I 
had  observed  mdny  curious  plants.'  The  cist  us  la* 
danifeilis  grew  high,  and  covered  the  fields  with  its 
white  blossoms,  intermixed  with  the  dark  yellow- 
streaked  ciltus,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  Labanotis. 
That  lovely  weed  the  anagalHs  cserulea,  which  rivals 
the  bhie  heaven  itself  in  the  depth  and  beauty  of  its 
oohmring,  grew  side  by  side  with  the  cardon,  and 
under  the  shade  of  the  fragrant  lavandulamultifida, 
known  to  the  peasantry  by  the  harmonious  appel- 
lation of  rosmenino. 

I  rode  with  the  Gonsufs  son  to  inspect  the  salt- 
ponds,  Vrhkh  are  situated  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sea.  *  They  become  filled  when  the 
fide  flows  in,  and  when  it  goes  out,  the  sluices  pre- 
vent (he  water  from  retiring ;  as  the  water  evapo- 
ittles,  a  thick  crust  of  salt  is  formed,  but  this  process 
18  only  carried  on  during  the  hottest  months*  of  the 
yi^at.  '  The  day  was  falling,  and  we  rode  back  iii 
kadfe,  as  the  rioters  were  generally  abroad  towards 
dusk. 

X'^Haviitg  spent  some  days  at  Setuval  I  took  lelive 
^tbe 'Consul;  and  received  the  kind  adieus  of' my 
liehtOi^  ami  her  pretty  childreti,  whose  light  bltt^ 

q5 


^^  Bj^Atacpin  blur' annOuMed^  |]|0i]i  tfiff<b<vn'ex- 
:  teMtloDr  flM  foimpd  a  pissing  ^ntraM  to  tlie  4kric 
f?vi9age9  Biid  doasiepr  e^Mssloh  of  iblit  fiery  Imoe 
^aipdng  Nrlloin  tbeir  Id  was  cast  Her.  bi^Mld> 
f  i|ime  liQpt»  whom  I  Imw  alre^y  m^ntiowd^.f^sevtod 
(^quality  by  a  vigorous  fthdce  of  ibe/haod^JbtHliltt 
aa4  rig^*<niaded»  fbnd  of  booksi  and  oC9|^al^  of 
.  ajqyreoifitipg  thein«  his  fife  neecpied  lo  htfirerfl^^stv* 
.^ed»  under  the  influence  of  chtingiag  cmftuiipt«l)«fi0, 
>  between  a  highot  and  on  inferior  grade^f  te>ciaty«r  -- 

Embarking  at  Setural  I^  landed/  aft^  a  psiMge 
of  tbtee  hours,  at  a  point  on  the  ooastabouta  tosgne 
.  diiitant  from  Comporta.  Contin^ng  my  Joimwy 
though  a  desolate  country,  I  wound  along  tiie-btive 
of  a  high  sand-hill,  which  formed  a  moe^  ghtboriBng 
object  in  the  distaneei*  being  entirely  dieatitutct  pf 
vegetation,  except  in  a  few  places  where  it  was  dpU^ 
with  occasional  tufts  of  lavender.  It  was  often  jUffi- 
oult  to  maintain  our  footing,  as  the  hill  rose  aimciPt 
perpendicularly  from  the  plain,  which  was,  in  muiy 
p^rts,  completely  under  water.  A  large  species' 'Of 
the  aquatic  lily  covered  large  stagnant  po(d8^>  ^^d 
t^be  yellow  iris  grew  luxuriantly  on  the  sedgy  iM^dls, 
but  as  we  advanced  the  soil  became  firmerj  and  .was 
.  overrun  with  laurestinusi,  arbutus,  jun^^ri  aibor 
witSB,  and  cedar.  I  saw  the  passion  flowert  and;j4ie 
trevisco^  and  occasionally  a  beautiiul  planty  fpmp* 
„  times  mistaken  by  travellers  for  yellow  heath  v.^* 
.  deed  I  only  discovered  op  inspection  tbatj  in  ffp^/fsept 
its.g^eral resemblance  to  tho  erica«,  it  pouldnsi^Jt^e 
pi^^  ^mong  any  varieties  of  that.t^bfr*. .  ,,  ,f;i^/^ 


oittitfthii^  of  a  feirJibwoi  onlf^i-iidt  4kfontod  nASi 

Miliiyg  gatddtis,  and  beaatffol  fidtft  iits  eottbMuil  ^lA 

Uieadjacont ^waste;    Fontig^a  ia^remaritabl^  fbv^a 

i^ti^rf  fffiibitlve^  BMe  of  maAmett  pr^ratoni  aiaftba)^  4tf 

:itiBAiidntM3  whieh  int«9ted  Aem  :with  a  peieiilknfii!i- 

•tefssti  j»  my  eye«;  secluded  firom  the  'world  by  Ae 

iiOMuttding  wflderness^  and  ardently  attacked^to 

^Oatbt  native  plae€f,  they  rarely  Uny  beyond  its  pt*- 

ciBiets;  Aeir  joy^tAieir  sorrows,  the  recollections^ 
iMr  cUldliood,  the  hopes  of  their  manhood;  all 

eentieiii  that  cherished  spot;  living  ina  stateef 

ttmtual  amity  and  kindness  worthy  of  the  gokton 
"age,  selecting  th^  partners  from  the  nasiow  oiMle 

4tf  tiieir  little  Tillage,  they  pass  on  rnitronlded'from 

the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  in  happy  ignorance  of  ike 

iOlemal  world. 
I  rode  on  to  Melides,  where  I  found  the  Maytir, 

eonspieuoas  by  his  new  coat  and  oil-skinned  hat 
/katfangutng  his  inferior  friends.  Having  bowed  lo 
%tfthority  in  the  shape  of  his  Worship  I  adjouraed 

l^ihe  inn,  where  I  was  overwhelmed  with  questions 
^touching  my  journey  by  the  simple  inhabitants,  w^o 

seemed  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  a  well- 
'  <fbd  gentleman,  as  the  privilege  of  wearing  decent 
'  attke  had  hitherto  been  supposed  to  vest  exdusivdy 

itt  Ae  Mayor.  '  An  old  woman,  who  was  both  deaf 
'%id  dumb,  happening  to  see  my  silver  canteen  testi- 
loQed  ihe  utmost  admiration  by  raising  her  hands  and 
^'^KpS&ng  her  eyes.    I  was  surprised  at  the  reacKne^s 

with  which  by-standers  conveyed  ccnaplez  Ideafi' to 


her  miiid;  mi:  rtJuiimal  Hm^  ^mphadc  ge^ijjfew  hf 
whiifii-  die<  made  ii^r  own  maamn^  >  tmdcJMtooiiL-    *AX 
ytaatg  man  intiniatod  to  ber  that  I:jcainefrDin'Si]|g^. 
Irntfi,  not  from-  Spain;  \riflfaiiif^  to.  assertain-  the  fiat  t" 
sh)^«aiqproachedme»  vaited  one  baod  in  thediteoti^iii 
of^  the  east,  then,  qniekly  withdrawing  <it>  stretbhod^ 
botii  ferth  in  the  wildest  manner  towards  the  s»a,i 
wriilging  them  and  holdingtbem  extdttded  fdti^** 
minute^  as  if  to  say,  yon  eome  not  from  SpahiiMitr 
feom.  aland  &r  far  beyond  the  Western  Ocean.. 
Soon  afterwards  a  Neapolitan  drew  near  the  fire^  he» 
had' all  the  liveliness  of  his  countrymeb,' and.  talked 
fluently  enoughi  though  I  did  not  altogether. like  the* 
general,  tenor  of  his  observations,  which  ran  too» 
mu/di  on  robbers  and  their  exploits.    Such  theoftea; 
were  certainly  not  inappropriate  in  Alentejo,  but  l{ 
have  remarked  that  villains,  in  his  rank  of  life,  oftea^ 
lead  the  conversation  to  subjects  connected  with  their  ' 
own  vocation,  partly  to  remove  suspicion  from  them-' 
selves,  partly  to  extract  information,  and,  perhapa, 
in  some  degree  from  that  vague  and  restless  feehng^* 
which  sometimes  prompts  men  i  .  < 

^  td  imloftd  tfa«  beeatf ,  * 
B?ea  when  diicoveiy'a  pain.'*  i  . 

His  father's  house  waa  situated  on  the  holders  of 
Calabria,  and  his  provincial  hatred  of  the  Calabnana 
showed  itself  in  the  energy  of.  hia  abuae.  Happen-^: 
ing.tQ  admire  a  flower  worn  by  a  young  girly  i^ 
bconght  a  basketfiil  into  my  room ;  I  gate  her  a-  triAaf  - 
which  produced  a  second  supply  wilhapimnise.of  *f 
tl^x4v    I <tbep. assured  her  that  the  flawevii  mkf 


r^Udaod.'.tlieir  beauty  whikt  'otniddL  in  .her:  bcnonnt 
The  obiflerration .  pkaaed  hsv, .  Initr  had  Jiot  the^:  effiscAr 
of  jtf^ venting  a  general .uaKvatiDnof  injr  ipaartmenf 
bjf  her  y9UQgioompaiiiQm»{iribto  aniv^  wth'!g|Bu<hiivdai 
inifi9ofu0ioni  and  ptoceeded.to  innreatigat^.'Oiy  gPQdd^ 
and  i^atteU  with*  tboutmoBt  delight  aadamazemenU- 
Tha^ojB^ring  of  the  poor  are  pretty  throiigfaonit  Hhei' 
8<Miib  of  PkMrtogaU  and  are  generally  diatinguisfaedH-^' 
^•mehmcjtoly  dietinotion  I — ^by  a  look  of  prenmture; 
caxe*.  peculiar  in  that  country  to  the  dnidren -of* 
poi^eriy.  ^ 

Ab  I  retired  to  rest  the  old  woman  entered  my ' 
room. and  pointed  towards   the  window  with  an 
energy-  of  manner,  which  in  any  female  of  minor  gee* . 
tiealation  I  should  hare  supposed  intended  to  warn* 
me  of  approaching  danger.     If  such  was  the  rndtive 
of  her  visit,  her  hint  was  certainly  not  lost  upon  me, 
for,  recoUectingthe  admiration  excited  by  my  canteen; 
and  not  wholly  oblivious  of  my  Neapolitan  friend,  T 
fortified  my  apartment  with  especial  care.     However 
inviting  my  goods  might  be  to  others,  my  room  had' 
certainly  no  attractions  for  me :  there  was  neither 
floor  nor  pavement,  consequently  my  bed  rested  on 
the  damp  earth;  the  roof  was  rotten  and  full  of 
apertures,  through  which  the  sky  was  visible  attdf 
the  rain  fell  in  a  lively  stream.     This  utter  want  of 
acooqiniodation,  combined  with  a  host  of  vermin,' 
ravenoas  in  the  consumption  of  a  well-fed  English* 
iDMtK^  effectually  disturbed  my  repose  without  ih^- 
assistance*  of  any  human  assailants.  '  ' 

4hk  tlia^  following  morning,  as  we  approacjied  i!)^^ 
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Tillage  €f  Santiago^  vc  pMsed  by  alftrg<^  tactHfikm^ 
from  mhick  iMUed  a  wild  kind  of  b«ki  g  who  lyrored' to 
be  die  Capitan  Mor ;  addressing  me  vMh  a  courdes^ 
temarkable  in  a  man  of  such  uncoutK  exterior,  he 
untreated  me  to  alight  iind  pairtake  of  all  the  hostJi^ 
tftlity  his  house  coald  afford.  Having  declined-  his 
^pffer  I  stopped  at  Santiago,  where  I  drank  in,  wiih 
^tmmled  and  afflicted  ears^  the  lugubrious  Wailhig"^ 
ififaiits  issuing  (torn  every  quarter  of  the  compass. 
There  I  devoured  in  a  barn  some  eggs^  and  bread 
Maked  in  water,  the  only  breakfast  I  could  <ybtkiti^: 
fer  breakfasts  in  this  part  of  the  world  are  deficient 
4n  quantity,  and  in  quality  not  very  conducive  toth^ 
iiiai»tend,nce  of  man :  dinners  were  often  a  total 
blank  in  the  record  of  daily  events.  Men  shook 
their  heads  when  I  said  that  I  was  travelling  through 
that  wretched  country  solely  for  my  personal  amuse- 
ment, for  I  did  not  venture  to  confess  that  the 
pofilical  excitement  then  prevailing  was  my  chief 
iikdiicement.  « 

After  sundry  expostulations  with  man  and  beast, 
with  man  that  was  rapacious  in  the  shape  of  an  inn^ 
keeper,  and  beast  that  was  obstreperous  in  thefbrm 
ef  a  mule,  I  quitted  Santiago,  having  first  explored 
Ae  remains  of  a  fine  Moorish  castle.  We  then 
'entered  a  defile  that  led  through  mountains  entirely 
eovered  with  g^m  dstus  many  feet  in  height.  It  ^wa^ 
cut  down  in  several  places  and  lay  in  heaps,  wMcti 
4iit  farmers  intended  to  bum  during  the  ensuinj^ 
Atigust,  esteeming  the  ashes  good  manure.  -  T^ 
ttiurtttspopulifoKus  was  occasionally  to  be  secn;bttl^fii^ 
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|fK(aiii&nui  i»  the  prevailing  growtlu  13i6  foigldve 
wt^  #]»iindutt  and  a  l^eautifli)  but  lowly  flawer  df 
*  j^k  colour,  oalkd  roaella  by  the  natives,  oftefa 
^tsacted  my  notice.  The  wild  olive  and  the  quenmii 
CQceifeira  were  intermingled  with  cock-t^ees^  almost 
^  huge  as  forest  oaks,  and  covered  by  those  yoitng 
aboots  which  give  them  during  the  spring  the  beaMy 
4uid  firpshness  of  deciduous  trees.  I  observed  rsonie 
I^otaof  ground  well  tilled,  upon  which  the  corn  ap- 
peared to  tbive,  and  as  there  seemed  little  differettie 
in  the  naiure  of  the  adjacent  soil,  I  have  no  dOubt 
that  here  the  absence  of  a  more  extended  cultivatioii 
is  less  attributable  to  the  poverty  of  the  soil  than  to 
otbf  r  causes.  The  want  of  water  and  want  of  haa^ 
jtn  Alentqo  depress  the  agricultural  interest;  and 
prevent  the  farmer  from  raising  com  at  a  price  idu^h 
bears  any  c(»npetition  with  that  which  is  imported. 
^O:  first  Cortes  increased  the  duty  on  the  admisnea 
•of  ibreign  corn  into  the  kingdom,  a  measure  highljr 
popular  in  Alentejo,  and,  perhaps,  the  chief  cause 
9f ,  the  constitutional  feeling  that  was  displayed  so 
iftcongly  in  parts  of  that  province.  The  importation 
of  Spanish  com,  smuggled  ^across  the  frontier  into 
fPiOXtugal,  is,  however,  so  considerable  that  no  regm- 
iations  established  for  the  purpose  of  improving  thp 
^jtate  of  agriculture  in  Portugal  can  have  any  giwt 
or,  permanent  result,  unless  combined  with  measurep 
jfenc^g  to  promote  an  extension  of  the  home  n^as^ 
Jk^^.an  object  which  Government  may  very  jnp^ 
j^fyci  by  opening  roads  and  canals,  and  thus  i§^* 
j{^]}^tbq  inteprcourse  between  parts  of  the  kjpgf|999 
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now  absolutely  unconnected.  The  material  difference 
frequently  existing  in  the  price  of  commodities; 
at  places  but  a  few  miles  distant  from,  each  other, 
and  sometimes  only  divided  by  a  hill  or  a  stream;  is 
a  striking  proof  of  the  extreme  inconvenience  arising  ^ 
from .  the  want  of  proper  communications. 

In  passing  through  a  thicket  near  Calcar  my  horse 
made  a  dead  halt,  exhibiting  unequivocal  signs  of 
alarm;  this. pause  was  followed  by  a  loud  rustling 
among  the  leaves,  and  immediately  afterwards  my 
muleteer  cried  out  that  a  wild  boar  had  passed  by 
him  .into  the  most  tangled  part  of  the  covert.  As 
we  approached  Villa  Nova,  over  a  dreary  waste  of 
sand  and  heath,  I  saw  some  coveys  of  red-legged 
partridges,  several  bustards  and  curlews,  and  a  clou  J 
of  gulls.  The  sea  was  always  in  my  childhood  an 
inexpressible  source  of  pleasure  to  me,  and  now — ^" 
when  that  creative  fancy  has  very  much  subsided, 

<'  Which  out  of  all  th«  luTely  things  we  see 
Sxtrscts  emotions  beautiful  and  new,*' ' 

and  clads  them  in  a  brilliant  but  delusive  colouring; 
even  now,  the  sea  revisited  aftei*  any  absence,  how- 
ever brief,  conveys  to  my  mind  a  sensation  of  delight* 
which  no  other  object  of  inanimate  natiure   can 
awaken ;  it  brings  back  those  fresh  and  joyous  feel- 
ings which  are  constant  inmates  of  the  breast  during 
the  springtide  of  life^  but  which  afterwards  onlj 
return  at  intervals,  "like  angel  visits,  few  and  tar 
between."    This  delight  in   the  ocean  has  never' 
weakened  with  other  impressions,  probably  because'^ 
it  was  imbibed  in  my  earliest  years,  because  il  wa^' 
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with  ^some  of  xnj  purest  an^    happiesi 
r  ecoll^ctions^  ai^d^  more  ihan  all,  because  it  was 
instilled  into  my  mind  bj  one  earlj  }ost,  bi^t  fondl j^ 
cberished  and  deepl]^  lamented :.  one  who  loved  tli^t' 
element  In  all  its  moods>  who  appreciated  natural' 
beauty  in  all  its  forms,  and  whose  appreciation  was* 
ever  Just  as  it  was  exquisite.     These  sensations  I 
experienced  in  their  full  force  when  I  arrived  on  the 
hei|[hts  above  Villa  No  va^  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
in  but  indiffei^ent  spirits.     The  dash  of  the  waves 
sounded  in  my  ears  like  the  voice  of  a, welcome  and 
a  well-known  friend,  and  I  rejoiced  to  see  the  great 
i^tli^xtic— 41  splendid  sight ! — ^breaking    over    low  * 
rocks,  and  crested  with  foam  almost  to  the  horizon, 
GQmc  dashing  against  a  succession  of  headlands, 
fttru^ling  and  buffeting  with  the  Villa  Nova  stream^ 
which  seemed  to  pour  into  its  bosom  no  tributary 
tide. 

On  arriving  at  Villa  Nova  the  Consul  accompanied 
me  to  the  southern  side  of  the  harbour.  Immedir 
^tely  opposite  lay  the  Terror,  bomb  frigate^  wrecked 
on  this  coast  during  the  terrific  storm  of  the  19th  of ' 
February^  and  only  saved  from  utter  destruction  by 
the  skill  and  coolness  of  the  Captain,  and  the  un? 
daunted  spirit  of  his  crew  :  had  they  struck  a  little 
lower  down,  no  efforts,  however  strenuous,  could  have' 
availed  them,  as  the  coast  is  lofty  and  ironbound. 
W$  hired  a  boat  and  rowed  to  the  frigate,  where 
Cwtain  Hope  led  me  round  the.  vessel^  which  was 
undergoing  repairs,  and  was  still  in  a  shattered  state. 
H^  tben.  showed  me  the  way  across  a  barren  sand- 
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hm  [fo  ilie^«pQit  wbera  tlie  accUctot  bad  ocfaurr^smi 
poiacted  icnit.  tlie  marks  of  recent  &eB>  and  .of  ;iUe 
tqats^  niider  nrhioh  hia  crew  had  eneanp^d  iariaeaAf 
tvD  xwinllifl.'  I  retntned  tolfae  inn,  aft'the  diiy  traf 
doBin^,  and  was  regaled  with  an  apartmbnt  tkatadi 
loitted  daoramk  views  of  Leaven  and  eariik,  tHxxmgii 
nvmArf  picturesque  openings  in  the  roof  and  woodes 
walls. 

The  son  shone  brightly  as  I  left  Villa  Novib  bbA^ 
on  the  following  morning,  but  was  overcast  befcawsl 
had  gained  the  heights  above  the  town«  The  Ghmds 
seemed  pregnant  with  misdiicf,  as  they  loHedhka- 
vily  fcom  the  west,  and  gave  the  altered  scente  a  sad 
but  just  resemblance  to  the  darkened  prospects  of 
the  Idngdom ;  the  national  landscape,  as  bright  ivo 
menths  before,  was  then,  as. suddenly,  envelojped'  ^ 
doubt  and  gloont  There  was  no  inn  at  Fort  St 
Antoine,  but  we  stopped  at  a  wretched  hut,  inhabited 
by  aa  old  woman  and  her  daughters,  who  could  only 
pte  us  bread  and  water, — a  poor  repast  for  fatiudttd 
(ravdlers.  The  youngest  girl,  Maria  de  CarmOr  wto 
<a:tremely  pretty :  observing  me  gather  a  while 
flower  from  the  hedge,  she  eagerly  snatched  it  ficow 
I9y  hand,  and  supplied  its  place  by  a  rose,  fSu, 
according  to  the  superstition  of  the  district,  thUflt 
white  flower  only  grows  above  the  dead,  and  boifpw^ 
its  rank  luxuriance  from  the  grave.  As  I  w^ssittilig 
iri  the  hut,  the  peasants^  unaccustomed  to  the  m^ 
of  inquisitive  Englishmen,  crowded  in  to  see  the.vij^ 

J!ho]re  was  little  variation  in  the  chltcast^ooC  die 
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faca^.'liH'>w^TeadaiUlhe  fiunoiu^  Sepaf  ileMdn4 
oUiqtte, fcimoBSBUiii^naEge' eonatkiitiiig  tbenocdwni 
^tarier  flf  AlgaorvcL  Eat  many  mileftbefobewttap 
pnwhM  it' the  ooantry  was  extremely  desdotot  'fat 
hmm  together  we  neither -saw  any  TilhigeB,  ncarcveb 
j^^ised  &  flhigle  hut :  the  few  peasants  idiOBiiineitiel 
aBemed  both  astonished  and  terrified  hy  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  traveller.  Boys  and  women  fled  aawe 
^baraa  naar,  aod,  ^en  they  had  not  snffieieftt  tiiiie  to 
feaeape>  testified  the  utmost  ahurm ;  even'  the  men 
r&txeated>  when  they  descried  us  at  a  distance. 
-  These  retrograde  movements  were  highly  inoour* 
^enieBt^  as  we  depended  upon  casual  infbrmation.ibr 
the  tight  direction  of  our  course  across  those  wiU^ 
and  often  tracklesB  wastes.  More  than  once  I  rod* 
ie\itods  some  of  the  peasantry,  to  make  the  neees^ 
sary  inquiries^  but  each  in  turn  invariably  fled  as  I 
^advanced ;  and  when  I  pressed  the  pursuit,  tifl'I  hadi 
etrrived  within  a  few  feet  of  my  fugitive,  he  suddetdy 
vanished,  sinking  into  the  gum-cistus,  wliere  he  hqr 
effectually  concealed  from  my  view.  In  vain  t  per^ 
ftoibnlated  the  place,  and  shouted ;  I  could  not'dU* 
«ov^  the  foolish  feUow  among  those  high  bushes, 
aiMl  neither  prayers  nor  menaces  could  draw  hte 
4om  his  hiding  place.  .  Disappearing  in  tfaiaridieu*- 
tous  manner,  one  after  another,  they  reminded  me 
<if  l^ds,  occasionally  lost  in  a  funse  brake,  and  nOI 
i^ieeiMrered  after  a  most  diligent  search,  though  Hhe 
^iqportsinan  has  seen  them  lkll« 

We  now  commenced  the  long  and  arduous  ase^nt 
^  fte'iMonohique  range,  and  following  fior  tikny 


hf>urs  d  p4jdi  tibat  wound. up  tbe  steep-  tin  a  xigzag 
difioctWn,  arrived*  e£  the  sun iwas  netting, : at  ».TiIl&gct 
pc^ilj : ^tu«tQd  among  grojups  of  ch«stouto>i.i)»« 
gjx  v^a»^  howi9ver>^fceen  even  ati  tbat  lime  o0  yeejt>* 
frgipa.  ithe  jmcnepde  elevation  of  the  place.  The  piia^i 
pie  v^erf  iuwple,>hQne8l),  and  good^U«ntf>nvd(i  but 
coul4  xiot  give  me  any  dinner^  and  bad  Qomeidiffi-t' 
o^lt7'in,  auppljing  me  with  a  bed.  Fr«ma<meig^'-* 
bouring  convent  tower  I  gazed  on  .the*  ma^nificewt 
mountains  which  aumrounded  me ;  tuoaing  toimedB. 
the  nqrtbj  my  eye  ran  over  the  dark  waates  of  Alan- 
tpjo  stretching  into,  endless  distanee^  wbilevfiyrbe- 
n^th  me  lay  the  rich  and  flourii&ing  Algarve^- 
bounded  by  the  sea*.  The  kingdom,  of  Algarve  ir 
Icing  and  narrowj  and  its.,  breadth,  appeaired  ineenct- 
eidecable.  indeed,  ia  that  extensive  view.  >    .  i 

On  the  following  morning  we  continued  our  j>out•^ 
ney»  and  wound  along  the  edge  of  a^preeipiceL    We 
were  now  in  spring,  the  most  delightful  seasoa  of 
the  Portuguese  year.  To  the  lover  of  natural  beaatyv 
a.Portuguese  heath  is,  at  that  time,  a  scene  of^iade-!' 
scribable  interest;  at  least,  in  those  happy  spotSr 
where  the  peculiarly  favourable  nature  of  the.  soil 
permits  the  development  of  its  varied  treasurea. 
Through  such  a  scene  we  passed:   the  earth. was 
then  clad  in.  its.  richest  apparel;  besides  the.  isos^**  * 
miffy,  the  juniper,  the  myrtle,  the  lavender,  and  ^' 
th9usand  bulbous  plants,  disclosing  their  thoi^sai^ 
beauties,  the  ericas-umbeUata  and  australia»  wltb^ 
th^ir>. brilliant  and  deep-red  blossomSj  and  the^ft'^ 
rions.  cisti,  some  y eUow,  some  of  a  rosy  tiat^  abne: 


vhito  tis  BTiow>  and  others  «th!ftk^  iriih  i>Ut|)Ie;  eth- 
broiflcrod  the  plain  wHh  their  'Vaiiegafed  and  ^e* 
Kghtfut  'bnes;  The  very  inseets,  disporfing'  tJVefc 
those  beautifiil  wastes,  were  Tnarked  by  tW  sain^^ 
rkb .  aiid  decided  cdlourrng:  the  deep-blue  '6f  <h6 
butterfly  wias  not  surpassed  by  its  bwn  atnr^  heareii  V 
2ltA  the  emerald  green  of  some  species  of  the  scar^-^ 
bflbuB  tribe  seemed  fresh  from  the  oolouring  of  their 
own  Almighty  artist.  In  short,  a  common  characf  et 
of  grace  and  beauty  in  detail  distinguished  almost 
every  object  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature.  ' 

In  gassing  on  that  scene,  how  strongly  did  1  feci 
that  itbe  great  Author  of*  those  natural  treasures  i^ 
nbtmoie  to  bo  marvelled  at  in  the  awful  assemblage 
of 'worlds  whidh  he  has  placed  around  us,  than  iii 
those  minute  and  sometimes  almost  microscopic 
glories  which  he  has  spread  in  such  harmonious  pro- 
fusion at  our  feet.  But  these  varied  beauties  that 
okseasionally  charm  the  eye  on  a  Portuguese  heath; 
and  keep  alive  every  faculty  of  perception,  are  not, 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  distingmshing  character- 
istics of  the  great  wastes  of  Alentejo. 

The  granite  re^on,  and  the  limestone  strata,  so 
often  productive  of  a  beauteous  vegetation,  ar6 
limited  in  extent ;  the  sandstone  and  the  slate  more 
frequently  prevail,  and  then  the  traveller  may  pasi^, 
for  liours  together,  through  mountain  defiles,  and 
(AHft  plains,  covered,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reacTf, 
wMfa'the  tall  and  unvarying  cistus-ladaniferus  |  and 
yrt^he  graceful  form  of  this  plant,  its  green  glistcn- 
ing'lta^iis,  its  large  white  sleepy-looking  flowers 
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eff^ry.cUr^ioto/ aara.  ndt  wiAaut^ tfaebimflosboe  dm 
mt  vAddt.  .•  Theredi  a  fuchiiition^  in  the- •gdrgpout 
flBOBoton^rsnd  Hinv^raiiL  ftilfaiess  of  the  ttcene^  snr  tbfc 
JKHeiim  oEiplepiloDr  of  Uie  nefer^Klotidod  6Ua:aiid4A}; 
aadin  thi  hidavy.  asift  afaooflt  etteriraimg'  fragrahfae 
vith^hidi  that  aOrprevailmg  dfitus  loads  thd  met.  ' 

ilBsensibly  affected  by  these  circBinstanees,  th« 
ttiind^  bs^dng  no  scope  &r  active  observatidii,  moH 
perhaps  pleased  to  retire  for  a  moment^  into  a  vrorld 
of  its  own,  ittvofawtarily  hSiu  into  that  dreamy  ttat)^ 
half  pleasing  and  half  melancholy^  in  which  fait^ 
Tisions  arise  unbidden,  in  which  the  fanoy  sp^hrts 
fiiixie  the  judgment  sleeps,  and  thooghls  chase  etch 
qther  thrpogh  the  half-uneonscious  brain,  mtiioift 
Mxt,  and  almost  without  connexion. 

I  confess  I  had  fallen  into  this  kind  of  unprofitv 
ahle  reverie  under  the  lulling  influence  of  the  grestt 
cistus  wastes  through  which  I  had  been  traveOing, 
but  a  glorious  scene  of  living  though  inaitiiBiate 
beauty  was  at  hand*  springing  up  like  an  oaios  % 
the  desert,  lovely  in  itself,  but  still  more  lovely  fioif 
the  force  of  contrast,  affording  ample  matter- Ibr 
observation  and  interest,  renewing  my  ^iergies>  and, 
like  the  sun,  at  once  di^elUng  every  mist  fromith^ 
mind ;  for  now,  leaving  the  slate  soil  and  the  cistus 
moontain,  we  entered  that  glorious  valley  of  Mofi^ 
daque,  which,  in  point  of  picturesque  scencrf,  ib 
preferred  by  many  of  the  Portuguese  to  C!ittlra 
itsdf.  It  is  indeed  eminently  beautiful ;  the^^goUi^ 
tioD  in  the  valley  is  most  luxuriant,  and  roftn^tAi^b^ 
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Ehododcnikoix  grOwB  ptfofosely  amid  the  loAus^  iho 
jonq^ili  jind  many  Tarietiea  of  the^sdlla,  iBlnfo  th^ 
UHa  abovs^aieteoftreredmdi  dkestnntB  of  an  imtncmaB 
griMAh^aadorange^irces  bovtd  dovn  lijr  theireiglit 
^.ibms  g^olden  friiii.  Upon  the  wholei  MonobiqM 
is  perhaps  isferior  to  Cintra  in  tSie  beloity  of  parti- 
«illar«itiiation8>  but  iafiree  from  all  the  fttriking  de- 
fiNsIs  .cf  that  far-famed  spot  HowotcTi  I  did  not  sea 
tiaslovefy  valley  to  its  utmost  advantage,  aa  th^ 
aoailery  waa  then  deprived  of  its  brightest  omamentst 
$he  chestnut  woods  being  only  partially  in  leaf. 

On  leaving  the  beautiful  valley  of  Monehiqne  we 
entered  a  country,  wild  and  desolate  as  that  through 
9hieh  I  had  ridden  during  the  few  days  preeedingi 
The  monotony  of  the  dstus  plains  was  indeed  occa* 
flKOnaUy  varied  by  tracts  covered  with  the  palmetto, 
ao  frequent  in  parts  of  thesouth  of  Spain.  Like  a 
cbwarf  apding  a  giant,  it  is  in  some  reelects  a  cari« 
eabure  of  the  great  Eastern  palm,  yet,  with  its  elon** 
gated  leaves  and  short  wild-looking  stem,  ita  «p* 
peaTance  is  picturesque  enough.  My  destination 
wms  Cape  St.  Vincent,  but,  my  horse  knoeking  up 
three  miles  from  Lagos,  I  was  obliged  to  deviate 
fiom  my  route,  and  halt  at  a  miserable  little  inn 
idesd  to  that  town.  Vexed  at  an  accident  whidi 
threatened  to  impede  my  journey,  and  exhausted 
by.  the  heat  of  the  sun,  I  threw  myself  on  my  mat- 
tress,  and  was  quickly  asleep.  Roused  by  admoni^* 
Uvj  taps  on  the  extreme  tips  of  ray  toes,  I  found  a 
littiiyi  little  aoimal  gesticulating  largely  and  exhort^ 
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ing  mc  to  rise  ;  announcing  in  a  loud  voice  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Senhor  Corregidor>  an  officer  whose 
duties,  in  many  respects,  resemble  those  attached 
to  the  French  prefecture,  and  whose  official  consider- 
ation is  fully  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  French 
Prefect.  That  such  an  advent  should  not  be  duly 
honoured,  that  any  individual  should  be  found  by  an 
inspecting  Corregidor  in  the  disrespectful  attitude 
ot  profound  repose,  was  an  outrage  on  the  dignity 
of  office  sure  to  fill  the  mind  of  a  genuine  Portu« 
guese  with  horror.  Believing  that  this  would  prove 
a  visit  of  inquiry  into  the  motives  of  my  journey, 
terminating  in  annoyance  and  perhaps  in  arrest,  I 
rose,  ungr^iously  enough,  but  was  reassured  on  find- 
ing that  he  only  called  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
arrival,  and  make  me  a  free  tender  of  his  services. 
I  thanked  him  for  his  considerate  attentions,  and  he 
departed  accompanied  by  three  servants.  I  after- 
wards wandered  through  the  town,  which  is  situated 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Algarve,  fronting  the  sea ; 
the  population  is  considerable,  though  the  harbour 
is  indifferent,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  houses 
consist  of  one  story  only.  Lagos  only  affords  good 
anchorage  for  a  fleet  when  the  wind  blows  from  the 
north  or  west. 

Returning  to  the  inn  I  met  the  Corregidor,  Sen- 
hor Joaquim :  he  urged  me  to  enter  his  house;^  and 
made  me  partake  of  tea  and  refreshments,  brought 
in  by  a  handsome  middle-aged  woman,  who  appeared 
sincerely  attached  to  her  master,  and  occa9ionally 
joined  in  the  conversation  with -the  easy  freedom  of 
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a  favonrite  and  indulged  senrant.  The  extreme 
familiarity  often  existing  in  Portugal  between  master 
and  servant  is,  at  first,  a  matter  of  surprise  to  an 
Englishman.  A  servant  standing  behind  his  mas- 
ter's chair  corrects  his  statements  if  he  consider 
them  erroneous,  and  not  unfrequently  makes  obser- 
vations on  any  question  under  discussion.  A  Gran* 
dee  of  the  kingdom  attempted  to  combine  the  dig- 
nity of  his  elevated  station  with  the  national  habits 
of  familiarity  towards  his  domestics,  by  a  whimsical 
mode  of  proceeding,  for  he  invited  them  to  join  the 
family  circle  at  cards,  but  required  them  to  remain 
on  one  knee  during  the  whole  of  the  game. 

On  my  return  to  the  inn  I  found  Antonio  in  a  very 
feverish  state,  which  gavi?  me  great  uneasiness,  as 
the  natives  of  this  district  are  subject  to  agues  of  a 
dangerous  character.  I  immediately  sent  for  a  sur- 
geon, who  declared  him  labouring  under  a  slight 
attack  of  that  nature,  and  said  that  a  few  days' 
rest  was  necessary  to  restore  him.  I  was,  therefore, 
obliged  to  postpone  for  some  days  my  journey  to 
Cape  St.  Vincent.  During  this  time  the  kindness 
and  hospitality  of  the  worthy  Corregidor  knew  no 
bounds;  he  usually  spent  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  with  me,  showing  me  every  object  of  interest, 
and  pressing  me  to  take  all  my  meals  at  his  house, 
with  an  earnestness  that  brooked  no  refusal.  Break- 
&st  was  on  the  table  punctually  at  seven,  and  con- 
sisted of  tea  and  fruit  in  abundance,  a  delicious 
sweetmeat  made  of  milk  and  eggs,  with  wine  and 
meat.    Dinner  was  served  at  twelve  o'clock,  an  hour 
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unusually  late  in  the  'Algarve,  but  fixed  on,  out  of 
complaisance  to  my  English  habits.  Our  fare  was 
always  good,  but  varied  little  from  day  to  day, 
consisting  chiefly  of  soup,  beef,  garavanzos,  chick- 
ens under  every  possible  modification  of  cookery, 
rice  in  profusion,  fruit,  sweetmeats,  and  excellent 
wine. 

In  the  south  of  Portugal,  it  is  considered  the  duty 
of  a  liberal  host  to  press  his  guests  in  the  warmest 
manner  to  continue  the  repast,  even  when  it  is  evi- 
dent that  his  appetite  is  completely  satisfied.  The 
guest  declines,  and  the  host  upon  that  occasion  only 
makes  an  obeisance,  but  immediately  before  the 
party  breaks  up,  renews  his  entreaty;  the  guest 
again  declines,  upon  which  the  master  rises  from 
table,  shrugs  up  his  shoulders,  and  assumes  a  look  of 
great  regret,  as  if  to  say,  I  have  willingly  laid  before 
you  my  best  fare ;  it  is  indeed  indifferent,  but  you 
must  excuse  it,  for  it  is  all  I  have  to  offer. 

Dinner  was  invariably  followed  by  the  siesta,  and 
afterwards  tea  and  coffee  were  successively  handed 
round ;  the  last  and  most  delightful  hours  of  the 
day  were  spent  in  the  open  air,  and  a  supper,  in  all 
respects  resembling  dinner,  closed  the  evening. 
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Vint  to  Sagrei^Doii  Heniy— Caatle  of  Sagie*— Cape  St.  Vincent— 
PefftugoeM  Ceremonial  —  Coorteeiei  of  Society  —  St  Vincent*! 
Chair— Villa  Obisbo — Ludicroui  Mittake-^Retura  to  Lagos— 
Juan,  the  Borderer — Women  of  SiWei — ^Marquis  of  Pombal— The 
Praio—Faxo-^Tavirar— Villa  Bcal— Barbarity  to  Animal*— Atro- 
eitiee  of  Majendie — Alcoutin— Re?oU  at  Mertobir— The  Lobitho- 
mene — B^ja^-The  AlenVgo— Religious  Knthuuasm. 

I  HAD  been  prevented  from  reaching  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent by  the  disaster  which  befell  my  horse ;  but  I 
now  availed  myself  of  the  delay  occasioned  by 
Antonio*s  illness,  to  visit  it  before  I  took  my  final 
leave  of  Lagos.  The  Corregidor  kindly  deter- 
mined to  accompany  me ;  so,  starting  at  an  early 
hour,  we  rode  through  a  wild  country,  covered  with 
rosemary,  heath,  and  cistus,  and  over  a  track  full  of 
stones,  and  in  many  places  scarcely  perceptible. 
The  scenery  became  bold  as  we  approached  Sagres, 
a  name  dear  to  every  Portuguese  who  loves  his 
coimtry ;  for  it  is  closely  interwoven  with  the  best 
and  brightest  period  of  the  national  history.  In 
this  retirement  Don  Henry,  that  princely  benefactor 
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of  Portugal^  matured  his  high  desigira^  and  Scorn 
this  h$y  sent  forth  well-appoiiited  naval  armaments 
to  explore  an  unknown  occan>  fraught  with  leul, 
and  invested  with  ikbulous  terrors ;  committing  his 
fleets  to  the  guidance  of  leaders  whose  stead&st 
courage  triumphed  over  obstacles  deemed  inaur- 
mouatable,  and  whose  great  discoveries  still  eon- 
stitute  the  most  imperishable  monimieni  of  Por- 
tjugtieae  fame. 

There  is  considerable  depth  of  water  in  the  Bajr 
of  Sagres^  which  still  affords  shelter  to  vessels,  and 
traces  remain  of  a  harbour  which  might  easilj  be 
restored  by  an  enterprising  government. 

The  day  was  closing  as  we  arrived  at  the  Castte 
of  Sagres>  boldly  placed  upon  a  projecting  bead* 
land :  the  sun  had  just  set,  enveloped  in  cijmson 
doods ;  the  wind  was  moaning  around  the  mossy 
towersj  and  the  sea  raged  at  an  awful  depth  below. 
Under  these  drcumstanoes,  well  suited  to  the  scqm» 
I  saw>  for  the  first  time,  the  heights  of  St:  Vinc^il, 
and  looked  upon  that  iamous  Cape  which  occupies 
so  large  a  space  in  the  imagination  of  childhood- 
We  halted  beneath  the  old  pile!,  and  obtaining  ent 
trance  we  proceeded  along  a  nairow  passage,  eoi 
through  the  massive  walls,  into  a  kitchen  of  hug? 
dimensions,  such  as  our  ancestors  used.  This  aparlr 
meiski  opened  into  an  inner  court  of  the  fortsres^^ 
where  Don  Joaquim  sent  a  message  to  the  Comr 
mandant,  requesting  the  favour  of  a  night's  loddpQg 
for  himself  and  a  friend.  Don  Alvaro  receured  us 
^graciously,  and  assured  us^  according  to  the  ho^ 
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pitable  and  rather  tnagniioqnent  styleiof  iwritatloil; 
eommon  anong  the  Portiig«ese>  that  hk  oastle,  iixw 
booses,  his  gardens  (not  a  tree,  not:  a  bush,  ta^ 
erven  a  plant  was  to  be  seen  on  that  bleak  8f>ot)«*M 
fltidf  all  that  he  possessed,  were  at  ow  oompletei 
disposal. 

My  sleep  was  that  night  disturbed  by  vivid 
dlpeams ;  and  I  awoke  with  a  violent  headaehe>  and 
evidently  affected  in  some  degree  by  the  pr^raQhig* 
agite;  Bestless  and  in  pain,  I  rose  at  that  dalrly 
htfiss  when  the  first  foint  streaks  of  light  were 
stealing  over  the  sky,  and  for  a  long  time  pacedr  U10 
battlements  that  frowned  above  a  roaring  oeean/ 
l^ie  (^fb  are  dark  and  precipitous  on  all  sides,  and. 
tlie  idtlmius  on  which  the  fortress  /stands  has  g^eat 
{i^etoRlffities ;  its  sur&ce  is  covered  with  masses  of 
tfi^y  and  the  ground  is  in  many  places  completely 
hbllow.  There  is  a  fearful  diasm,  exceedingly  dark 
mid  deep,  directly  communicating  with  the  sea» 
^hiieh  rushes  through  this  subterranean  channd 
with  so  loud  a  roar,  that  I  almost  thought  the 
irtfamus  was  in  the  act  of  being  rent  asunder.  On 
fiacing  a  piece  of  heath  over  the  orifice,  I  observed 
lliat  it  was  blown  away  by  the  gust  of  wind  pro- 
duct by  the  rush  of  water  b^low.  From  this,  and 
ftom  other  circumstances,  I  suspect  that  the  ground 
ii^  in  this  part  wholly  undermined;  the  currents 
ptdbbbly  fdroe  their  way  from  both  sides  of  the 
i^rihmus  into  the  narrow  chaism,  and  that  astounding 
tN>ar  must  arise  from  the  lurious  conflict  produced 
by  the  Ineeting  of  these  two  opposing  tides.    Ttk^ 
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promontory  of  St.  Vincent  iff  composed  of  grey 
Kmestonc,  tbe  rocks  on  all  sides  appear  to  have 
undergone  violent  convulsions,  and  the  country,  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  has  an  aspect  of  the  wildest 
desolation. 

At  breakfast  Don  Alvaro*s  daughter,  a  Hvely 
young  person,  appeared,  and  made  her  mother's 
excuses.  Soon  afterwards  we  took  leave  :  the^otais, 
prescribed  at  parting  by  the  old  Portuguese  cere* 
monial,  were  gone  through,  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  the  national  etiquette ;  high  and  plenteocw 
thanks  were  tendered  on  our  part,  and,  in  return^ 
the  Commandant  made  great  professions  of  esteeiti, 
and  reiterated  many  solemn  excuses  for  the  scanty 
and  unsuitable  reception  which,  he  was  bound  to 
say,  we  had  experienced  in  his  poor  Castle  of 
Sagres.  I  remember  a  striking  instance  of  -tiia 
great  extent  to  which  mere  ceremonial  is  carried  *b^ 
Portuguese  of  the  old  school,  and  it  may  not  bo 
amiss  to  relate  it,  while  I  am  touching  on  the  sub^ 
ject.  I  called  one  morning  on  a  high  Dignitary  of 
the  Church,  and  ascending  a  magnificent  staircase; 
passed  through  a  long  suite  of  rooms  to  the  apart* 
nient  in  which  the  reverend  Ecclesiastic  was  seated. 
Having  concluded  my  visit  I  bowed  and  departed, , 
but  turned,  according  to  the  invariable  custom  of 
the  country,  when  I  reached  the  door,  and  made 
another  salutation ;  my  host  was  slowly  following 
me,  and  returned  my  inclination  by  one  equally 
profound ;  when  I  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  second 
apartment,  he  was  standing  on  the  threshold  of  the 
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ficst«  and  tlie  tame  ceremony  again  passed  between 
OS ;  when  I  bad  gained  the  third  apartment,  he  was 
occupying  the  place  I  had  just  left  on  the  second ; 
the  same  civilities  were,  then  renewed,  and  these 
polite  reciprocations  were  continued  tiU  I  had  tra- 
versed the  whole  suite  of  apartments.  At  the 
baiuBten  I  made  alow^nd.  as  I  supposed,  a  final 
saltttation:  but  no;  when  I  had  reached  the  first 
landing-place,  he  was  at  the  top  of  the  stairs ;  when 
I  stood  on  the  second  landing-place,  he  had  de- 
scended to!  the  first ;  and  upon  each  and  all  of  these 
occasions  our  heada  wagged  with  increasing  humi- 
Ufy*  Our  journey  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  was 
at  length  completed.  I  had  now  to  pass  through  a 
hmg  hall  divided  by  <x>lumns  to  the  iront  door  at 
Irhich  n^  carriage  was  standing.  .Whenever  I 
miched  one  of  these  pillars,  I  turned  and  foimd  his 
Enunence  waiting  for  the  expected  bow,  which  he 
immediately  returned,  continually  progressing,  and 
mtaai^ng  his  paces  so  as  to  go  through  his  share  of 
the  ceremony  on  the  precise  spot  which  had  wit- 
nessed my  last  inclination.  As  I  approached  the 
hall  door,  our  mutual  salutations  were  no  longer 
occasional  but  absolutely  perpetual;  and  ever  and 
anon  they  still  continued,  after  I  had  entered  my 
earriage,  as  the  Bishop  stood  with  uncovered  head 
till  it  was  driven  away. 

As  I  am  here  alluding  to  the  manners  of  the 
country,  I  will  just  state  that  in  Portugal  a  gen- 
tleman never  quits  an  apartment  in  which  there  are 
ladies,  without  turning  round  on  arriving  at  the 
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door,  altHough  lie  has  already  taken  leave/ to  renew 
hiB  pdrting  salutation  to  his  fair  friends,  who  graee- 
fidly  return  it ;  and  so  invariably  is  this  the  practice, 
that  a  man  disregarding  it  would  be  considered  as 
positively  deficient  in  the  courtesies  of  good  society, 
and  a  lady  would  feel  somewhat  disconcerted  by  the 
omission  of  such  a  customary  mark  of  attenlkm. 
Habit  is  so  completely  second  nature,  that  on  re- 
turning to  England  after  a  considerable  remdence 
in  Portugal,  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  thk  prac- 
tice ;  and  till  British  customs  had  again  in  sotile 
degree  effaced  my  foreign  impressions,  I  felt»  oil 
seeing  our  Englishmen  quit  the  drawingiroora  with- 
out this  salutation,  that  kind  of  uncomfortable  sen- 
sation which  is  involuntarily  excited  in  the  mind 'by 
witnessing  a  rather  coarse  neglect  of  any  of  Ae 
recognised  convenances  of  society ;  so  truly  coat^n- 
tional  are  many  of  those  habits  which  appear  inter- 
woven with  our  very  nature,  and  to  be  ""rathet  pArl 
of  us,  than  ours/' 

When  upon  any  occasion  a  Portuguese  tenders 
his  arm  to  a  lady  he  is  bound  to  proffer  his  left 
arm,  on  the  chivalrous  principle  that  the  heart,  the 
seat  of  the  affections,  should  be  placed  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  juxta-positiou  with  the  fair  being  to 
whom,  for  the  moment  at  least,  the  homage  of  its 
possessor  is  due. 

But  I  a^  sadly  digressing.  Leaving  the  Gastle 
of  Sagres,  and  passing  by  a  ruined  fort,  we  rode 
across  a  wild  and  uninhabited  country  to  <lie  mo- 
nastery which  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  CSape 
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1^*:  Vineent  and  on  the  verge  of  a  stapendoua  pre* 
cipiee ;  a  bleak  exposure,  &r  around  the  summit  of 
that  cliff  a  never?ceasing.  wind  is  heard  to  howl»  and 
9,  stormy  sea  is  for  ever  raging  at  its  base.  The 
convent  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and  only 
tenanted  by  a  few  numkci^  who  happened  to  be  all 
abeent  save  one;  and  certainly  in  that  monastic 
visage  appeared  as  much  of  the  animal  and  as  Utile 
of  the  inteUectnal  being,  as  was  ever  depicted,  on 
tlie  hinton  &ce  divine.  Yet  their  fare  is  very  indif- 
foeentj  for  they  are  far  removed  from  any.  market^ 
they  flieldom  if  ever  eat  meat,  very  rardy  fish,  and 
^aa  Qply  obtain  a  moderate  supply  of  vegetables. 
^'iNonminuitprsesentia  famam"  can  be  said  of  few 
plaeesi  but  it  is  strictly  i^plicable  to  Gape  St  Vin- 
cent; that  Cape  will  not  disappoint  the  most  ardent 
imagination,  for  the  view  extends  on  either  side 
over  a  coast  uniformly  bold,  and  rendered  still 
W^re  picturesque  by  great  masses  of  rock  standing 
out  in  the  water,  and  covered  with  clouds  of  shriek- 
ing sea-birds.  A  few  steps  below  the  monastery  is 
Gape  St.  Vincent's  Chair,  a  seat  of  stone  not  hewn 
by  the  hand  of  man,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  Saint  himself;  and  stiU  the  For- 
toguese  mariner,  sailing  along  this  iron  coasts  sees 
through  the  roUing  mists  the  Saint  upon  his  stormy 
throne,  and  fervently  beseeches  him  to  guide  the 
slup.in  safety  over  his  own  troubled  sea. 

JProm  thence  we  rode  on  to  Villa  Obisbo,  a  vil- 
lage  some  leagues  distant  from  the  convent :  here  a 
^ua^crous  mistake  occurred.     Having  accompanied 
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the  Corregidor  to  a  house  where  we  dinedl  I  widiodr- 

to  ascertain  whether  we  were  then  in  a  private 

dwelling  or  in  apartments  hired  for  the  occasion^  mm 

in  one  case  I  was  anxious  to  contribute  my  shaore  of 

the  expense,  an  offer  which  in  the  other  would  have . 

been  considered  tantamount  to  an  iqsult.    Feeling.- 

some  delicacy  in  putting  the  question  to  my  trarel«« 

ling  friend^  I  inquired  of  a  servant^  and  desired  )aim 

to  acquaint  me  with  the  price  of  the  dinner^  but  he^^ 

it  seems,  misunderstanding  me,  approached  the  Gor- 

regidor  and,  by  some  strange  confusion  of  ideaa^ 

asked  the  price  of  his  coat.    That  worthy  officer  was 

much  astounded  by  such  an  unusual  inqiiiry#  and^ 

waxed  wrathful  at  this  seeming  ebullition  of  pb^' 

beian  insolence;  the  man,  alarmed  at  his  diaplear 

sure,  referred  him  tx>  me,  and  an  awkward  ex|danav 

tion  ensued.    My  worthy  friend  was  appeased  noi 

satisfied,  his  good-humoured  countenance  anumed 

a  graver  aspect  during  the  next  hour  of  our  ride; 

umI  more  than  once  his  eye  glanced  jealously  from 

his  substantial  coat  to  mine,  as  if  he  were  wei^^iiiq^ 

their  respective  merits,  and  pondering  upcm  the 

occult,  motive  of  such  an  extraordinary  questionk 

As  we  were  mounting  our  horses  to  quit  Villa 

Obisbo,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Vincent  approached  ns; 

and  was  immediately  presented  to  me  by  the  Corre-> 

gidor.     He  folded  me  in  a  most  paternal  embrace; 

and  expressed  great  regpret  at  his  absence  during 

my  visit  at  the  convent ;  I  extricated  myself  with  idl 

imaginable  politeness  from  the.  conventual  graspi, 

and  making  reciprocal  protestations  took  a  sorrowful 
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Item  of  ^  iia»  old  and  faigkfy'Vaiu^^^  fHetuL  '^Gtar' 
pgbgBem  Id  Lagos 'wat«eridi»ly  itupeded  by  nuiaeif^ 
cos  perMm&icrbwdiiig  arouad  the  Corr«gidot  1:6  pay 
bim'tlieir  finite  of  respect,  and  by  tire  village 
magiiates  anxious  for  the  honour  of  a  visit  We 
inva  joined  by  a  party  on  horseback  as  "sre  -i^ 
pitosded  the  town.  During  the  last  few  miles  the 
IToisegidiaF  kept  up  a  sprightly  cooTersation  with 
a  bt^tifol  little  girl,  who  was  only  nioe  years  etd,' 
bat^ad'  t&e  fbrtned  manners  and  finished  wit  of  a 
eoBiplete  woman  of  the  world. 

On*  my  return  to' Lagos  I  found  Antonio  slowly- 
iMovering,  but  as  yet  unable  to  resume  the  journey. 
BsMdes  the  physical  debility  resulting  from  his  late 
attack,  it' soon  became  evident  that  he  was  under 
theiiafmnce  of  extreme  fear.  The  4ippa£&ig  scenes 
#luch  had  ti^en  place  during  our  stay  at  Setuval 
had  comj^ely  extinguished  the  little  valour  he 
nafairaily  possessed,  and  the  dread  indiich  was  then 
genehilly  ehtertained  of  an  impending  insurrection 
i|iereased  his  reluctance  to  leave  the  Algarve  and 
venture  at  such  a  time  among  the  more  ferocious 
popiilaiion,  and  into  the  more  unsettled  district  of 
Alentejo.  He  was,  however,  at  length  induced  to 
X)foceed;  and  I  quitted  my  kind  friend  the  Corregi* 
dor  irilh  real  regret.  I  respected  the  generous  hospi- 
tidily  which  had  prompted  him  to  make  a  perfect 
s^NMiger  the  constant  inmate  of  his  house,  and  was 
ii64  insensible  to  the  high  consideration  which  h^, 
an  enisient  officer  under  the  Crown,  had  shown  me 
in/lperfomsBilf '«.  journey  of  sixty  miles  over  a  hard 
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and  jolting  road  for  the  sole  purpose  of  accompany- 
ing me  in  my  expedition  to  the  Cape ;  but  such  is 
the  spirit  and  character  of  Portuguese  hospitality. 
My  greatest  inconvenience  had  arisen  from  Antonio's 
illness  during  my  stay  at  Lagos.  The  landlord  of 
our  miserable  inn  could  only  place  at  my  disposal 
a  small  apartment,  which  contained  my  servant's 
bed  and  mine ;  but  finding  it  impossible  to  sleep  in 
the  heated  and  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  a  sick 
man's  room,  I  generally  passed  the  night  on  my 
mattress  in  the  passage,  which  was  rather  an  uncom- 
fortable and  chilling  process.  Had  the  Corregidor 
been  apprized  of  this  circumstance  he  would  have 
forced  me  to  accept  a  bed  at  his  house,  but  I  knew 
that  it  was  completely  full,  and  I  was  unwilling  to 
encroach  further  on  his  kindness. 

I  should  inform  my  readers  that,  in  consequence 
of  Antonio's  protracted  indisposition,  I  engaged  a 
young  fellow  to  accompany  me  to  Faro  in  the  capa- 
city of  an  attendant.  His  name  was  Juan,  but  as 
he  came  from  that  part  of  the  Pyrenees  which  adjoins 
the  Spanish  frontier,  he  was  generally  called  the 
Borderer  (hombre  de  raya),  an  appellation  well 
suited  to  his  appearance  and  manners,  which  were 
wild  and  uncouth  as  his  native  mountains.  Hearing 
of  Antonio's  situation  he  came  to  me  and  bluntly 
offered  his  services ;  I  complied  with  his  request,  as 
he  seemed  insensible  to  difficulty  and  danger,  and 
was  likely  to  facilitate  my  progress  through  the  dis- 
turbed districts.  Accordingly,  having  sent  Antonio 
by  the  shortest  road  and  easiest  conveyance  to  Faro, 
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I  rode  with  Juan  to  Villa  Nova,  which  is,  perhapa, 
the  best  harbour  on  the  Algarve  coast;  and  then, 
.directing  my  course  into  the  interior,  I  travelled 
through  a  mountainous  country  to  Silves,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  towns  in  Portugal.  Placed  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  steep  hill,  it  resembles,  at  a  distance,  a  city 
of  other  days ;  an  impression  confirmed  on  nearer 
inspection  by  its  massive  walls,  its  overhanging 
houses^  and  old-fashioned  windows.  The  women  of 
Silves,  and  indeed  of  all  the  Algarve,  are  in  face 
and  often  in  figure  extremely  beautiful :  their  com- 
plexions are  pale  but  clear,  their  eyes,  shaded  by 
long  dark  lashes,  are  always  fine,  and  generally 
distinguished  by  a  soft  and  pensive  expression, 
which  pervades  the  countenance  and  even  charac- 
terizes the  smile.  Spanish  charms  dazzle  and  rivet 
the  beholder;  the  beauty  of  the  Algarvian,  less  full 
of  fire  but  fraught  with  more  of  tenderness,  sinks 
not,  however,  less  deeply  in  the  heart. 

Arrived  at  Silves,  I  sent  my  letter  of  introduction 
to  the  Mayor,  who  received  me  courteously,  and 
invited  me  to  partake  of  a  repast  which  was  eminently 
provincial,  during  which  my  aversion  to  every  dish, 
and  my  disinclination  to  annoy  him  by  refusing  the 
proffered  delicacies,  were  feelings  most  disagreeably 
at  variance.  At  length  to  my  unspeakable  relief, 
I  discovered  some  sausages  made  of  honey,  a  dish 
peculiar  to  Algarve,  and  these  I  invaded  with 
great  courage,  and  lauded  with  perfect  sincerity,  and 
devoured  with  amazing  spirit. 

His  anxiety  to  hear  the  most  recent  news  from 
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Lisbon^  and  the  eagerness  of  his  questioiift,  betrfty^d 
the  intense  interest  he  felt  in  the  momentous  eha^^es 
then  in  progress.  He  was  evidently  an  Absolutist 
in  the  fiiUest  acceptation  of  the  word,  hating  mode* 
rate  men  and  moderate  measures,  holding  every  mo- 
dification of  the  representative  system  in  equal  aver- 
sion, and  abhorring  liberty,  which  he  designated  aa 
only  devil*s  play.  He  read  aloud  with  spurkling 
eyes,  and  in  an  enthusiastic  tone,  a  copy  of  versus 
addressed  to  the  adherents  of  the  Silveiras,  attack- 
ing the  Chambers,  impugning  Dom  Pedro's  claims, 
and  speaking  of  their  loved  and  lawful  Sovereigi^ 
Dom  Miguel,  in  the  language  of  unbounded  eulogy* 

The  Royal  Members  of  the  Holy  Alliance  and 
King  George  IV.  of  England  were  warmly  praised^ 
but  as  our  late  gracious  Sovereign's  name  was  the 
concluding  word  of  the  song,  I  cannot  say  whether 
his  Majesty  was  commended  on  his  own  account,  or 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme.  Putting  his  ana 
into  mine  with  all  the  cordiality  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, he  asked  me,  as  we  paced  the  apartment,  whe* 
ther  many  of  my  countrymen  were  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  purely  despotic  Government.  I 
answered,  laughingly,  that  there  were  few  English- 
men solicitous  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  ab- 
solutely uncontrolled  in  their  own  country.  '*  Well, 
but  you  will  admit  that  some  of  your  nation  enter- 
tain these  opinions,  and  wisdom  is  only  the  portion 
of  the  few.*'  Saying  this  gaily  he  invited  me  to 
explore  the  town.. 

The  walls  of  Silves  have  been  little  injured,  the 
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(dd\Saraeenic  towers  are  tery  imposing,  and  a  nobld 
nkBitetn,  bulk  by  the  Moors,  is  still  in  good  preserva- 
tion. The  view  extends  over  a  finely  wooded  conn*' 
try.  The  oKvo  is  not  pollarded  in  these  distriets, 
as  in  many  parts  of  Spain,  where  that  practice  is 
adopted  tx>  strengthen  the  oil,  and  render  it  more 
highly  flavoured.  Some  are,  however,  of  orpinioii 
thalt  such  a  mode  of  treatment  only  makes  it  more 
rtineid;  but  whatever  may  be  the  practical  effects 
reSniCittg  from  that  system  of  managing  the  olive, 
it' is  unquestionably  most  injurious  to  the  general 
appearance  of  the  country,  which  it  completely  mars, 
by  disfiguring  each  tree  in  detail. 
'  fVom  the  cathedral,  where  the  Mayor  Icnelt  down 
and  prayed  devoutly,  we  adjourned  to  the  town-hall,' 
where  the  Municipality  had  been  invited  to  meet 
me;  after  mutual  presentations  and  the  exchange 
of  mutual  civilities,  I  again  mounted  my  horse,  and 
r6de  on  to  Argus,  where  I  arrived  as  the  night  set 
in.  The  inn  was  wretched  enough,  cats  abounded, 
and  women  of  little  personal  attraction  were 
scattered  about  the  principal  apartment,  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  mats  made  of  the  palma ;  an 
indigenous  plant,  very  green  in  its  natural  state,  and 
very  white  when  dried.  I  here  experienced  a  slight 
return  of  fever,  accompanied  with  frequent  shiver- 
ing, an  affection  increased  by  the  severity  of  the 
night,  and  the  hardness  of  my  couch,  which  was  only 
a  plank  of  wood. 

From  Argus  I  rode  to  Louie,  and  stopped  at  the 
house  of  a  Fidalgo,  Senhor  Scbastiao  Alexandre  de 
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<xam8  Lobo,  a  young  man  of  pleasing  manners^  apd 
well-informed  on  subjects  connected  with  his  native 
province.    His  house  was  spacious,  and  the  walls 
were  evidently  of  great  antiquity.     His   gardens 
were  pretty,  and  extremely  productive,  for  he  was 
said  to  export  annually  500,000  oranges  to  England. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  never  crossed  the  boundary 
of  the  Algarve;  and  although  his  grandfather  had 
.performed  services  which  fairly  entitled  him  to  re- 
muneration, he  had  never  solicited  any  favour  from 
the  Court.     He  had,  however,  just  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  government  to  found  an  entail,  for 
land  in  Portugal  does  not  descend  by  right  of  birth  to 
the  eldest  son,  unless  so  restricted  by  a  special  act 
The  Marquis  of  Pombal  perceived  the  theoretical 
and  perhaps  sometimes  real   inconveniences  pro- 
duced by  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  large  tracts  of 
land  from  the  market,  but  instead  of  limiting  the 
duration  of  entails,  which  might  not  have  been  an 
injudicious  course  to  pursue^  if  indeed  any  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  were  expedient  in  the  actual 
state  of  Portugal,  he  unwisely  deprived  individuals 
of  the  power  of  creating  them  under  any  circum- 
stances, without  the  express  permission  of  the  Court ; 
a  foolish  restraint  which  in  some  cases  prevents  the 
Portuguese  irom  exercising  a  just  discretion  in  the 
disposal  of  their  property,  and  is,  in  all,  extremely 
unfavourable  to  the  just  maintenance  of  an  aristo- 
cratic influence.    But  it  was  the  policy  of  that  jea- 
lous and  over-lauded  minister  not  to  confine  within 
due  limits,  but  to  degrade  that  order  of  nobility 
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which^  under  the  guidance  of  a  more  sagacious 
mind,  might  have  become  at  once  the  firm  sup- 
porters of  the  monarchy,  and  the  temperate  guar- 
tlians  of  the  national  freedom. 

Pombal  certainly  possessed  abilities,  and  unques- 
tionably carried  into  effect  some  useful  reforms,  but 
though  more  enlightened  than  the  mass  of  his 
countrymen,  he  imagined,  a  common  error  of  super- 
ficial minds,  that  a  liberal  policy  consists  in  excess 
of  change.  He  forgot  that  moderation  is  a  proof  of 
strength,  and  supposed,  because  preceding  ministers 
had  adhered  somewhat  too  blindly  to  the  beaten 
path,  he  could  not  deviate  too  widely  from  their 
track.  His  public  conduct  was  not  based  on  any 
public  principle,  and  he  entered  into  a  most  un- 
righteous war  against  the  nobility  of  his  country, 
not  because  he  thought  their  privileges  incompa- 
tible with  the  well-being  of  other  classes,  but  from 
a  mean  and  rancorous  jealousy  of  an  order  to  which 
he  did  not  naturally  belong.  I  will  not  here  dilate 
upon  the  dark  and  doubtfiil  history  of  the  Aveiro 
conspiracy,  but  the  sanguinary  policy  by  which,  upon 
that  occasion,  he  triumphed  over  a  portion  of  his 
fellow  subjects,  has  left  an  indelible  stigma  on  his 
memory. 

In  alluding  to  the  tenures  on  which  land  is  held 
in  Portugal,  I  should  add  that  the  Prazo,  a  species 
of  leasehold  property  which  I  have  described  in  a 
former  work,  is  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
common  law,  and  descends  entire  to  the  eldest  son. 
Land  is  generally  much  subdivided  in  Algorve,  and 
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little  entifted.  Senlior  Sebaktiao  had*  kowever>  ckr^ 
ried  his  point,  and  was  in  consequence  on  tlie  ^w 
of  uniting  hhnself  to  a  young  lady  of  nofcle  bIr€)L 
While  Hs  servants  were  preparing  dinner,  we  vi- 
sited a  neighbouring  manufactory,  where  maily  hands 
are  employed  in  the  process  of  extracting  a  kind  of 
wealc  brandy  from  the  fig,  and  from  the  algarroba,  a 
fruit  much  relished  in  this  part  of  the  country  by 
man  and  beast.  We  called  on  the  Director  o^  the 
establishment,  and  Senhor  Sebastiao  politely  re- 
quested permission  to  show  it  to  a  friend.  '^  Yew 
Excellency  should  command,  not  request,"  answ6ired 
the  Director,  and  immediately  conducted  Us  over 
every  part  of  the  manufactory. 

In  Portugal  the  presence  of  a  Fidalgo  generally 
smooths  all  difficulties :  indeed  the  very  word  has  a 
magical  influence  over  the  minds  of  men.  X  have ' 
observed,  that  the  provincial  nobles  are  generdly  * 
kind  and  considerate  to  the  people,  and  are  often 
repaid  by  their  aSSsction  ;  they  are  perhaps  Coo  ex- 
clusive towards  persons  a  degree  beneath  them  in 
rank,  but  even  this  jealousy  of  the  middling  classes  ' 
is  slowly  melting  away  before  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
A  sumptuous  dinner  awaited  our  return,  succeeded 
by  a  dessert  consisting  of  every  fruit  in  the  season, 
an  infinite  variety  of  sweetmeats,  and  an  abundance 
of  excellent  wines  and  liqueurs.  From  Louie  I 
rode  on  to  Faro,  where  I  found  letters  from  my  dear 
Father  and  Sister,  and  was  hospitably  received  by 
the  British  Consul.  By  these  liters  I  heard  that 
they  had  just  seen  the  Villa  Flors  ai^d  Count  Tftlpil. 
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Oq  the  following  day  I  dined  attlie  CoiKurs  houm, 
w^^re  I  met  a  large  Portugpiese  society.  We  spent  tho 
evenitig  in  a  delightful  garden  near  the  town,  where 
the  cavaliers  of  our  party  paid  compliments  to  the 
d^rk-eyed  dames  of  Faro,  who  in  return  presented 
ua  wHh  bouquets  culled  by  their  own  fair  hands. 

^The  trade  of  Faro  principally  consists  of  bark . 
ai^  oranges.;  the  greater  portion  of  the  fruity  ex- 
p<^^d  irom  Lagos,  is  sent  to  Holland;  but  an 
enormpus  proportion  of  the  cargoes  exported  from 
Fa^  ttre  shipped  for  England.  Antonio  had  by 
tUs  time  in  a  great  measure  recovered  from  his  iU^ 
neo^  but  with  reviving  health  his  fears  of  mobs  and 
massacres  revived,  and  he  now  declared  that  ha 
would  not  prosecute  any  further  a  godless  ezpedi* 
tion  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  in  conformity 
with  tjbift  declaration,  he  announced  his  intention  of 
remaining  at  Faro  until  the  public  tranquillity  should 
b^.  restored. 

He  was  cert^nly  unfit  to  cope  with  the  diflSctdties 
and  dangers  of  the  time,  and  I  afterwards  regretted 
that  any  entreaties  on  his  part  should  have  tempted 
me  to  engage  him  as  ah  attendant  on  such  a' doubt- 
fill  expedition.  He  remained  in  the  south  of  For-. 
tugaL  and  reaped  the  bitter  fruits  which  are  gene* 
r^ly  the  portion  of  timid  and  indecisive  men  whose 
lot  is  cast  in  times  of  peril  and  alarm.  He  remained 
uilfM^ested  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  in 
fayour  of  Dom  Miguel,  but  at  that  critical  period, 
when  the  English  name  was  held  in  execration,  he 
was  recognised  by  the  populace  as  the  servant  of  an 
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English  gentleman.  He,  indeed^  escaped  their 
Science,  but  lived  in  a  state  of  perpetual  terrorj 
snbgected  to  many  hardships^  concealing  himself  bjr 
dajy  and  never  sleeping  two  successive  nights  under 
the  same  roof  Body  and  mind  sank  under  the 
united  pressure  of  physical  suffering  and  mental 
anxiety ;  naturally  weak,  he  fell  into  a  deplorable 
state  of  healthy  and  though  he  at  lengUi  returoed 
to  England  he  never  rallied  again,  but  died  in  a 
few  months.  Had  he  adhered  to  his  Master's  for- 
tunes, he  would  certainly  have  encountered  some 
rough  weather,  but  would  probably  have  stemmed 
the  gale,  and  gained  the  port  in  safety. 

I  now  engaged  the  Borderer  for  the  remainder 
of  my  expedition,  much  against  the  advioe  of  my 
friends  at  Faro,  who  represented  to  me  the  inexpe- 
diency of  trusting  to  the  precarious  fidelity  of  such 
a  man  in  the  lawless  state  of  the  districts  whi^ 
I  intended  to  traverse.  In  consequence  of  these 
representations  I  made  inquiries  respecting  other 
servants,  but  found  no  one  disposed  to  accompany 
me  through  a  country  so  proverbial  for  the  fierceness 
of  its  inhabitants  as  Alentejo,^  at  a  time  when  it 
was  evidently  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out  into  open 
insurrection.  During  my  stay  at  Faro,  very  serious 
apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  town;  the  people  had  already  given  very 
obvious  indications  of  angry  feeling,  and  great  dis« 

**  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  crimes  committed  in  Alentejo 
exceed  in  number  those  which  are  perpetrated  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom. 
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forbaneea  were  expected  on  the  morning  previons 
to  my  departure ;  but  the  storm  blew  over  for  that 
day,  and  the  explosion  did  not  immediately  talce 
plaee.  Feeling  the  full  force  of  the  objections 
urged  against  Juan,  I  adopted  a  plan  which  may 
seem  foolish  enough  to  persons  unused  to  travel  in 
distorbed  countries,  and  perforce  associate  with  des- 
perate characters;  but  my  intercourse  with  both 
had  been  very  considerable  during  my  various  ram- 
bles,  and  I  felt  that  it  was  the  only  mode  by  which 
I  could  combine  my  desire  of  retaining  so  useful  an 
adventurer  with  a  due  regard  to  my  personal  safety. 
I  therefore  summoned  him  to  my  apartment,  counted 
over  my  money  before  him,  and  confided  it  to  his 
care.  I  knew  from  experience  that  many  of  these 
rough  adventurers,  who  neither  respect  the  lives  or 
properties  of  others,  are  yet  often  scrupulously  faith- 
ful to  a  Master  who  reposes  unbounded  trust  in  their 
honour ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  knew  the  stamp  of 
man  too  well  to  suppose,  that  if  he  were  determined 
'to  obtain  my  money,  he  would  abstain  from  plunder 
because  he  must  wade  through  blood  to  his  object ; 
and  I  felt  that  on  the  dreary  wastes  over  which  we 
intended  to  travel,  and  at  the  lonely  places  where  I 
must  often  pass  the  night,  he,  assbted  by  others, 
would  find  numerous  opportunities  of  carrying  into 
execution  any  plan  however  deadly.  But  few  men 
commit  unnecessary  crimes ;  and  should  Juan  prove 
a  villain,  he  would  probably  decamp  with  my  money, 
if  he  were  suflfered  to  retain  possession  of  it,  without 
attempting  my  life.     I  had  afterwards  some  cause 
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to  tiiink  that  myreasoniDg  on  this  point  was  nol 
iitageiher  SBillacious.  So  much  for  the  Borderar. 
tSxring  thus  endeavoured  to  guard  against  domestic 
treason,  I  now  took  measures  o£  precaution  against 
my  foreign  foes,  the  knight  crrants  of  the  highwayv 
who  at  that  period  of  civil  commotion  abounded  i« 
Alentejo.  I  desired  Juan  to  secrete  tiie  greatest 
portion  of  the  gold  in  a  jar  of  marmalade;  we  da* 
posited  the  remainder  in  the  saddle  by  means  of  an 
incimm  ingeniously  made,  and  scarcely  perceptible 
on  the  minutest  inspection ;  keeping  in  our  pockets 
only  a  few  gold  pieces  and  many  silver  ctowna,  as 
those  champions  of  the  public  road  are  alway»in« 
eomnoded,  and  sometimes  disagreeably  uncouHemis;' 
if  the  bank  entirely  stops  payment. 

At  Tavira  I  sent  my  letter  of  introduction  to  fieaor 
Xavier  Palmerin,  Governor  of  the  Algarve»  and  wiaa 
received  by  him  with  unbounded  kindness  and 
hospitality.  He  introduced  me  to  his  son  Augustas, 
a  fine  young  man  scarcely  twenty,  well  informed^ 
and  of  distinguished  but  simple  and  unpreteodiBg 
manners.  Immediately  afterwards,  as  dinner  wak 
announced,  his  wife,  Madame  Palmerin,  a  graoefid' 
woman,  who  had  evidently  mixed  much  in  the  worlds 
and  possessed  great  conversational  powers,  entered' 
the  room.  The  English  custom  of  asking  individui^ 
at  table  to  drink  wine  is  unknown  among  the  Porti^ 
guese,  but  we  pledged  each  other^s  health  abunr 
dantly,  and  filled  our  cups  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
mutual  friends.  In  the  evening  Augustus  mounted 
me  on  a  milk-white  charger,  whose  proudly  arched 
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Mok  bespoke  its  Andalusian  breed.  We  rode  to 
tiie  coast,  where  I  saw  a  village^  like  Costa,  resem* 
bUng  an  African  crail ;  the  sea  was  roaring  among 
the  rocks,  and  the  shore  appeared  wild  and  striking, 
but  the  sun  had  set,  and  I  could  hardly  distinguish 
remote  objects  through  **  the  twilight  glow  that 
itiomently  grew  less.'*  Yet  though  the  hour  was 
lal^^  we  lingered  long  on  banks  overgrown  with 
do^ ;  amid  olive  trees  of  immense  size,  and  clumps 
of  the  careb  by  some  esteemed  the  most  beauti&l 
of  Suropean  trees;  and  here  indeed  it  attains  a 
majestic  height^  and  overhung  our  path  with  its 
finely  feathering  foliage.  We  returned  to  Tavira 
thnMigh  groves  of  cork  and  olive,  among  orchards 
indescribably  beautiful  from  their  mass  of  bloom, 
and  over  plains  enamelled  with  flowers  ;  the  air  was 
balmy,  and  scented  with  a  thousand  odoriferous 
shmbs,  and  the  evening  had  all  the  *'  douceur  eniv- 
nmte  d'une  soiree  d'ltalie;'*  a  happy  expression, 
wlttdli  weU  describes  the  almost  intoxicating  sensa* 
tion  produced  by  the  delicious  nights  of  southern 
dimes.  Soon  afterwards  the  moon  arose,  and  lit  up 
the  scene  with  a  splendour  unknown  to  our  northern 
latitudes.  On  our  return  we  found  mmj  persons 
iettsembled  at  the  Governor's  house ;  recent  events 
wtte  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  although  each 
individual  was  guarded  in  the  expression  of  his 
opinion,  it  was  evident  that  the  general  feeling  in- 
dined  strongly  to  the  Infant.  They  maintained  his 
heart  wm  excellent,  excused  his  early  follies,  and 
dsdusd  atuA  the  enthusiastic  attachment  felt  for 
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him  in  Algarve  knew  no  bounds.  Madame  said» 
that  ladies  wept  when  they  spoke  of  their  Ptincie, 
and  carried  his  portrait  in  their  bosoms,  a  iaet  na- 
doubtedly  true,  as  I  was  assured  by  one  lady  that 
she  wore  his  miniature  next  to  her  heart  by  day  aind 
night.  The  Governor  informed  me  that  he  expe- 
rienced, the  utmost  difficulty  in  preventing  the 
people  of  Tavira  firom  committing  acts  of  violence^ 
against  persons  supposed  to  be  adverse  to  Doia- 
MigueVs  claims^  and  indeed  Senhcnr  and  Sediora 
I^almerin^  though  ardent  Miguelists  themsdves^ 
were  eminently  calculated  to  allay  the  bitter  apjin. 
mosities  that  had  grown  out  of  the  civil  dissenaione^ 
as  far  as  general  kindness  and  coDciliation  could 
have  that  blessed  effect.  In  the  course  of  the  eveningi 
I  conversed  with  a. gentleman  who  impugned  thecons^ 
duct  of  the  CSonstitutionalists*  and  though  he  did  not 
directly  object  to  the  constitution  itself*  gave  it  a  side 
hit  by  a  very  novel  argument ;  he  eonteaded,  that  if 
the  Sovereign,  who  was  a  single  individual,  could 
err«  and  his  error  produce  mischief,  the  mischief 
occasioned  by  an  error  of  the  whole  Chamber,  which 
consisted  of  two  hundred  persons,  would  be  exactly 
two  hundred  times  more  detrimental  to  the  state^ 
although  the  act  committed  might  be  precisely  tiie 
same  in  both  cases.  The  company  dispersed  before 
supper,  after  which  I  retired  to  rest.  The  luxiify 
of  repose  was  that  night  in  some  degree  alloyed  by 
a  little  circumstance  which  Madame  related  during 
supper,  as  having  occurred  in  the  sleeping  roQxni 
allotted  to  me  only  a  few  days  before  my  arriyaL    A 
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yooiig  girl  suddenly  entering  the  apartment  per- 
cehred  a  large  snake  coiled  up  behind  the  door; 
disturbed  by  her  entrance  it  glided  away^  and  could 
not  afterwards  be  found.     On  examining  the  apart- 
ment, I  had  no  difficulty  in  accounting  either  for  its 
^rtrance  or  for  its  disappearance,  as  both  the  ceiling 
and  floor  were  old  and  full  of  crevices,  many  of  which 
I  could  not  stop  by  any  contrivance.    Knowing  that 
tiiese  reptiles  are  attracted  by  warmth,  I  lay  down 
to  rest  with  some  uneasy  sensations,  as  such  an  addi- 
tion to  mj  solitary  couch  was  not  the  most  desirable 
partner  man  could  covet,  and  twice,  I  confess  to 
my  shame,  as  I  felt  the  smooth  cold  sheet,  I  started 
Up  fadieving  that  the  creature  was  even  then  in  the 
act  of  entwining  itself  around  mc.    These  noxious 
intensions  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  Al- 
gawe;  there  is  also  a  small  ant  that  infests  the 
bduses,  and  is  cursed  with  an  outrageous  appetite, 
which ,  brings  down  upon  its  tiny  but  devoted  head 
tibe  vengeance  of  hard-hearted  housekeepers ;  and  a 
jet  black  earwig,  of  a  species  resembling  our  own, 
but  of  a  larger  size,  is  often  seen  crawling  with  in- 
credible rapidity,   and  unceremoniously  intruding 
iqxm  society  to  the  unspeakable  dismay  of  nervous 
dames. 

The  Governor  kindly  urged  me  to  protract  my 
stay  at  Tavira,  and  I  should  have  spent  with  plea- 
sure some  days  among  that  amiable  family,  but  was 
deterred  from  accepting  his  invitation  by  my  increas- 
ing conviction  of  an  approaching  revolution,  which 
would  probably  render  my  journey  into  Alentejo, 
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if  deferred^  not  only  ^fffieuLt,  but  absolvtely  impree- 
ticable.  He  gave  me  a  letter  to  the  Juis  de  f\Dr^  ef 
Villa  Beal>  and,  as  a  marie  of  high  considteratkm, 
cot^manded  a  naval  officer  to  convey  me  in  a  gd* 
.vemsnent  sloop  to  Mcrtola.  Society  was  very  hbi- 
guid  at  Tavira,  partly  from  local  causes,  aad.paiAy 
ftoxa  the  gloomy  aspect  of  public  affairs ;  ilie  regi- 
jmeot  of  Tavira  had  declared  in  favour  of  the  Infimt 
pn  the  first  announcement  <^  the  Charter,  and  had 
taken  refuge  in  Spain  after  the  suppression  of  the 
irevcHt ;  the  wives  of  the  exiled  officers  remained  at 
home,  and  spent  their  solitary  hours  in  praying  fin: 
their  injured  Prince,,  and  in  mourning  over  thdbr 
fkhseot  lords ;  a  degree  of  fidelity  unusual  ia  the 
present  day  among  any  wivt&s,  but  most  espenaUir 
in  the  Peninsula;  isolated  from  the  rest  of  their 
cp>intrywomep,  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  scarcely 
yet  approached  the  ladies  of  Tavira ;  many  of  tbem 
stUl  wear  the  long  Moorish  veil,  and  rarely  appeal: 
in  places  of  pubUc  resort,  even  in  the  day,  and  are 
content  to  see  the  world  from  their  grated  windowsi 
Leaving  Tavira  I  rode  through  a  pretty  and 
populous  country  to  Villa  Beal.  Some  lizards  of 
an  enormous  size,  probably  exceeding,  a  foot  in 
length,  crossed  my  path ;  centipedes  of  huge  dimen«- 
sions  did  ample  credit  to  their  hundred  feet,  and 
the  far-famed  cameleons  were  occasionally  basking 
on  the  sunny  walls.  The  American  potato  and  the 
plaintain  is  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  the  villas 
by  which  we  passed.  In  the  Spanish  Consul,  who 
signed  my  passport  at  Villa  Seal«  I  recognised  w 
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•ttftdied  to  the  BtiiiBh  Contolato  during 
my  residence  at  Cadiz  some  yean  before.  Em- 
tekiDg  in  a  vessel  maiined  by  a  irolicsoine  set  of 
fiahermen,  and  crossing  the  Guadiaoa,  a  fine  broad 
•fapean  which  falls  into  the  sea  immediately  below 
the  passage,  I  landed  at  Ayamonte,  which  I  visited 
a^ly  because  it  was  a  Spanish  town,  as  I  lik^  to 
ttaee  the  national  differences  that  often  appear 
•ttongty  marked  when  placed  in  juxtaposition.  The 
bauses  are  neat,  have  flat  roofs,  and  are  deco- 
rated with  arcades,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
country.  The  men  are  handsome,  and  gaily  dressed, 
weariBg  riiort  jackets  and  ornamented  hats,  but  the 
sfaUdren  are  badly  clothed.  I  perambulated  thb 
town  with  great  expedition,  as  certain  doleful  remi- 
irisoenees  of  Spanish  interference  recurred  to  my 
;  feeling  no  inclination  to  resume  hostilities 
the  hydra,  I  asked  no  questions  and  entered  no 
house,  but  returned  to  Villa  Beal  the  same  evening, 
after  a  very  moderate  investigation  of  the  place. 
On  the  following  morning  I  saw  an  instance  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  a  iault  from  which  the  Por- 
tuguese are  by  no  means  free,  notwithstanding  the 
general  mildness  of  their  manners,  and  a  very  great 
&ttlt  it  is.  A  little  boy  was  holding  a  wounded  bird, 
twirling  it  round  and  round,  making  its  broken  wing 
the  pivot  of  his  operations.  I  rose  to  kill  the  poor 
victim  whose  screams  were  dreadful,  and  to  give  the 
}'oung  rascal  a  little  salutary  correction,  but  the 
people  interposed,  and  both  men  and  women  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  pity  to  destroy  the  bird,  as  it 
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^voiild  survive  many  hours  and  afford  their  child 
a  iQUg  oontmuauce  of  amusement. 

This  vice,  it  must  be  admitted^  is  not  uncommon 
in*  Portugal.  The  streets  of  Lisbon  axe  infested 
with  dogs  which  are  generally  protected  by  the 
lower  orders^  but  I  remember  hearing  that  a  party 
of  j^oung  Portuguese  armed  with  jnkes  amused 
themselves  by  sallying  forth  to  destroy  these  ani-^ 
mals.  I  was  told^  but  am  unwilling  to  believe  the 
&ct>  tlmt  some  Englishmen  joined  this  disgusting: 
eiqpedition.  I  have  no  morbid  feeling  on  the  sub^ 
ject,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  could  place  no  con- 
fidence in  any  man  who  had  been  guilty  of  positive 
cruelty  to  a  dog.  The  mind  of  such  a  roan  must  be 
almost  irreclaimably  reckless,  or  his  heaxt  esseiir* 
tially  wrong.  A  dog  is  united  by  so  many  sym*' 
pathies  to  the  human  race>  his  habits  are  so  much 
identified  with  ours,  the  love  of  his  own  species  is  so 
completely  superseded  by  his  love  of  man,  ho  is  so 
often  the  companion  of  our  sports  and  the  minister 
of  our  pleasures,  he  is  so  fi:equently  'Uhe  first 
to  welcome,  foremost  to  defend," — ^that  the  individual 
who  can  inflict  causeless  Buffering  on  a  dog  has,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  little  of  manhood  but  the  name. 
It  may  be  observed  that,  generally  speaking,  cruelty 
to  animals  is  more  or  less  prevalent  among  nations 
as  the  national  morality  is  high  or  low. 

At  Naples  the  most  revolting  instances  of  barbarity 
are  not  infrequent,  and  do  not  incur  the  public 
reprobation.  Men  who  have  kept  mules  for.  years 
will  sell  them,  when  old  and  unfit  for  further  w»^. 
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to  be  baited  and  t(»m  to  pieces  by  dog8>  anddHM 
repay  a  life  of  faithful  serrice  by  a  death  of  ago* 
Hiding  pain. 

Mudi  cruelty  is  practised  at  the  bull-fights  in 
Spain ;  but  in  South  America^  where  the  public 
mind  is  in  a  stQl  less  healthy  state,  the  barbarities 
inflicted  at  those  public  festivals  are  too  revolting  to 
be  endured  in  the  mother-country.  In  Germany, 
where  manners  are  simple  and  monds  generally 
pive  and  unadulterated,  humanity  towards  animals 
is '  a  virtue  sedulously  inculcated  and  widely  prae* 
tised.  Nor  is  this  quality  by  any  means  rare  among 
the  virtuous  Swiss. 

In  England  societies  have  been  formed  for  the 
piK^teetion  of  the  brute  creation,  and  the  improved 
feeUngB  of  a  more  religious  age  have  compelled  the 
legislature  to  pass  enactments  restraining  some  of 
tbe  monstrous  cruelties  which  formerly  prevailed. 
Much,  indeed,  has  been  done,  but  much  remains  to 
do.  The  pul|rit  should  impress  on  the  public  and 
parents  on  the  youthful  mind,  a  just  abhorrence  6f 
this  most  unmanly  vice.  Many  of  the  Dissenters 
have  warmly  co-operated  with  the  better  portion  of 
the  public  press  in  this  sacred  cause,  but  have  the 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church  performed  theil^ 
part  with  equal  zeal  ?  Have  that  excellent  body  of 
men  promoted,  in  this  respect,  with  sufficient  dili- 
gence, the  will  of  Him,  who,  in  his  merciful  regard 
for  every  creature  which  his  goodness  has  endowed 
w4tli  life,  commanded  that  the  ox  should  not  be 
'  muztled  when  it  trod  the  com,  that  the  dam  should 
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not'  be  takm  with  the  young,  that  the  ass  should  not 
be  yoked  together  with  the  ox»  that  the  kid  should  not 
be  seethed  in  its  mother's  milk>  and  that  the  knife 
should  be  sharpened  before  the  sacrifice  was  slain  ? 
Exhibitions  have  indeed,  within  the  last  few  ydan, 
taken  place  in  England,  which,  except  at  Paris,  have 
hardly  a  parallel  in  iniquity.  These  exhibitions 
hwe,  indeed;  upon  more  than  one  occasion,  draWn 
down  the  exelci^tion  of  the  British  public ;  but  yet 
it  is  a  fact  replete  with  shame  and  sorrow  to  a  reli- 
gious people,  that  the  <' hellish  Mageiidie,'*^  vl3  he 
is  termed  by  an  eloquent  writer,  should  hafe  been 
permitted  to  soil  this  country  by  his  bloody  sacri- 
fices, to  pander  to  the  worst  passions  of  human 
nature,  and  first  to  vitiate  and  then  attract  the 
minds  of  our  British  youth  by  the  excessive  horrdrs 
he  deliberately  submitted  to  their  view ;  atrocities 
which  he  weekly  perpetrates  at  Paris,  not  for  the 
advancement  of  general  science,  but  to  illustrate 
positions  indisputably  established,  or  perhaps  to 
augment  the  amount  of  his  own  receipts  at  the 
expense  of  every  virtuous  feeling.  Who  can  peruse 
the  published  statement  of  experiments  made  re- 
cently at  Edinburgh,  by  oaie  of  his  disciple8,f  with- 
out feeling  disgust  and  grief  that  such  acts  could 
have  been  perpetrated  in  a  Protestant  country,  and 
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*'A8  90.  Operator,  the  man  if  not,  I  belieie,  unBfcUfnl ;  but  medk^ 
men  abroad  observe,  that  '*  compA^.  m^decin  il  est  tree  faiUe"— th^ 
tmly  wise  are  rarely  cruel* 

t  A  man  of  the  name  or  Soitlaud.  fide  Note  at  the  end  of  ttie 
book. 
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thai  such  a  siateEieiit  could  have  been  addresaed.io 
^  Protestant  public  ?  I  will  not  harrow  up  th^  feolr 
ing9  of  my  readers  by  dwelling  upon  the  enormities 
recorded  in  that  publication ;  I  will  not  dilate  upon 
dogs  kept  in  a  state  of  torture  for  sixteen  consecu'^ 
^TO  d4ys>  with  burning  irons  forced  into  their  head% 
^md  all  that  long  tissue  of  detestable  villanies^  as 
those  experiments  are  justly  termed  by  the  Editor 
i4  the, ''  literary  Gazette/'  who^  under  the  influence 
of  ai^  honest  indignation,  exclaims  that  the  authors 
and  abettors  of  such  crimes  should  be  excluded 
fropn  the  pale  of  society. 

What  portion  of  the  British  public  can  such  a  pub^ 
licatipn  have  been  intended  to  corrupt?*  Where, 
4ndeed>  can  it  have  touched  a  kindred  string  1  I  d^ 
ppt  believe  that  such  practices  find  favour  generally 
with  medical  men  in  England.  I  have  known  many 
individuals  belonging  to  that  profession^  and  have 
f9i]nd  them  honourable  as  men  of  the  world,  fiiU  of 
^sympathy  in  the  hour  of  affliction,  and  often  imbued 
Vfith,high  Christian  principle;  but  these  protracted 
butcheries,  which  degrade  the  operator  far  low^ 
than .  the  poor  brute  on  which  he  exercises  his 
fiendish  skilly  this  soiling  of  the  hands  for  houre, 
ay^  for  days  together,  in  bloqd,  tins  grovelling  in 
torture,  is  inconsistent  with  any  spirit  of  Christian 
charity,  or  with  the  proper  feelings  of  a  human 
being.  Vivisection  may  perhaps  be  justifiable  in 
isome  rare  cases  of  acknowledged  utility,  but  carried 
to  this  horrible  extent,  it  is  a  plague-spot  on  an 
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honoarable  part  of  the  body  social^  and  should  be 
extirpated,  or  at  least  restrained  by  legal  enaet^ 
ments  within  the  narrowest  limits  possible ;  other- 
wise it  will  involve,  in  no  common  obloqay,  the 
profession  that  has  produced  a  Baillie,  that  is  illus- 
trated by  a  Halford,  and  that,  existing  for  the  noble 
purpose  of  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  humanity, 
tends  naturally  to  soften  and  to  elevate  the  heart. 
But  this  stain  upon  the  profession  will  be  soon 
effaced,  the  improved  feelings  and  increased  Teligion 
of  the  day  cannot  and  will  not  slunlber  over  prac- 
tices so  utterly  abhorrent  to  the  mild  spirit  of  our 
&tth. 

I  embarked  at  seven  in  the  morning  in  the  sloop- 
•of- war  prepared  for  me  by  the  Governor *6  order;  we 
were  assisted  by  the  tide,  and  the  wind  though  faint 
was -favourable.  The  hills  ^vere  sandy,  and  rather 
i)old  than  high,  and  villages  were  occasionally  scat- 
tered along  the  banks  of  the  river>  which  there  divides 
the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Completely 
exhausted  by  the  sun,  which  was  that  day  intolera- 
bly oppressive,  for  the  violent  heats  had  already  set 
in>  I  slept  till  we  reached  Alcoutin,  a  village  prettily 
situated  on  the  edge  of  the  water.  1  had  just  en- 
gaged a  room  at  a  private  house,  as  there  was  no 
inn,  when  the  CSotnmander  of  the  sloop  arrived  and 
•brought  a  civil  message  from  the  Mayor,  who  ex- 
pressed regret  that  I  should  have  thought  of  oc^cm- 
pying  any  house  but  his  during  my  stay  at  Alceutin. 
I  adjourned  to  his  house:  he  was  an  intelligent 
young  man,  a  native  of  the  Traz  os  Montes>  and 
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told  me  that  for  many  years  he  had  spent  his  Uttle 
income  in  collecting  a  library  which  was  burnt  by 
the  insurgents  after  the  capture  of  Braganza.  On 
that  occasion  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  endured 
great  hardships,  rambling  among  the  mountains, 
and  sleeping  in  the  open  air  when  the  ground 
was  covOred  with  snow.  In  the  cool  of  the  evening 
we  explored  the  environs  of  Alcoutin^  and  strayed 
into  a  garden  belonging  to  a  lady  of  some  distinc- 
tion, whom  we  met  in  one  of  the  walks ;  joining 
{mriies,  we  sat  down  beneath  a  fine  orange-tree,  and 
feasted  on  the  fruit,  which  her  servants  were  gather- 
ing from  the  branches.  The  evening  was  deliciOds, 
'the  birds  sang  sweetly,  the  sky  was  cloudless,  and  a 
,  few  brilliant  stars  were  gradually  eclipsed  by  the 
moon  then  rising  and  becoming  brighter  every 
moment.  At  length  we  returned  to  Alcoutin,  and 
«tting  near  the  window  of  the  Mayor's  house,  en- 
joyed a  view  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  in 
rural  beaaty.  Above  and  around  us  were  bold  and 
picturesque  hills  ;  the  moon-beams  quivered  oh  the 
peaceful  Guadiana  as  it  rolled  along,  showed  the 
elear  outline  of  the  Spanish  mountains,  and  lit  up 
the  village  of  San  Lucar  on  the  opposite  bank. 

As  we  were  gazing  upon  that  tranquil  scene,  the 
Captain,  a  fine  old  weather-beaten  sailor,  appeared 
and  summoned  me  to  embark.  He  steered,  and,  as 
liie  wind  had  completely  lallen,  our  crew,  consisting 
•of  scrv^ral  stout  fellows,  were  compelled  to  row.  The 
voyage  was  delightful;  the  air  was  warm,  not  a 
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sound  ivft»  heard  but  the  dsidi  of  the  oaift,.ifBdl 
among  the  ihicketfl  on  the  bank 

"  tht  walttfttl  vightiflgttfei 
Who  all  night  bag  her  amorous  detcant  suiig^* 

As  we  proceeded^  the  river  ceased  to  divide  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  I  bade  a  final  farewell  to  Spalnn 
Occasionally,  we  passed  some  boats  which  fi^pofw4 
to.  shun  our  observation,  and,  although  only  a  &i)r 
yards  distant  from  us,  were  almost  coneealed  by^i]^ 
deep  shade  of  the  rocks  under  which  they  gti^ed^ 
But  the  Captain's  keen  and  practised  eye  detepted 
the  slightest  movement  on  the  face  of  tljo  w^lei;* 
He  regularly  challenged  the  crews  of  the  passip^ 
boats,  and  on  their  reply  some  mystesioua  ^igM 
were  exchanged,  which  I  afterwarda  learnt  }x$^  .Ti«> 
ference  to  the  revolt  at  that  time  breaking  out  in 
these  districts.  On  pai'ting  from  them,  the  Cp^ptau^. 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  country,  invariably 
saluted  them  in  the  following  words  jMronounoed  i|k 
a  very  peculiar  cadence — *'  May  you  piiss  in  ea£^ 
to  your  home !  may  you  preserve  your  health!  I 
esteem  you  greatly.'*  In  making  use  of  these  <qc* 
pressions  he  paused  distinctly  between  each  separate 
sentence^  but  was  never  interrupted  by  the  pesson 
whom  he  addressed.  His  hearer  stood  always  in  an 
attitude  of  profound  and  solemn  attention  till  the 
Captain  had  ceased  to  speak,  and  then  made  bjfl 
salutation  in  the  very  same  form  of  words,  the 
Captain  in  his  turn  listening  with  an  afar  of  i^qfi^X 
attention.    After  this  interchange  of  civilities  th^ 
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vuqpectise  ptoHm  pwsued  th^t  cMereht  ^9ft^. 
These  formal  g^eetiikgs  are  not  iti  this  pari  of  Por« 
tugal  restricted  to  onj  dass^  scarcely  indeed  to  any 
age.  I  have  seen  lads  eleven  or  twelve  years  old 
addressing  ^ach  other  with  the  same  gravity  of 
manner  and  in  the  same  ceremonious  style,  intro- 
dooing  also  the  regtdar  pauses  between  sentences 
that  are  rather  sung  than  said.  At  length  we 
j«iached  Mertola,  and  moored  beneath  a  high  and 
jA&tor^ue  rock. 

*  The  Captain^  who  evidently  entertained  sus* 
pkions  which  he  did  not  think  right  to  commu- 
itfoate,  sent  a  man  to  the  town^  whose  return  I 
^m^fseA  with  impatience,  as  I  felt  extremely  fatigued^ 
and  the  night  was  far  advanced  and  had  become 
t^ry  cold.  He  brought  the  unwelcome  tidings  of  a 
^iftlersfl  revolt  at  Mertola^  which  he  said  would 
Mender  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  enter  the  town 
that  night  extremely  perilous.  I  therefore  wrapped 
m^etf  up  in  my  plaid  and,  lying  down  on  one  of  the 
lienehes,  took  my  rest  alfresco.  The  blazing  torches> 
refected  in  the  water,  brought  out  in  strong  relief 
the  tail  figures  of  our  crew  dressed  in  their  white 
ttowsets  and  wearing  the  scarlet  sash  and  the 
Algi^ve  bonnet;  lit  up  the  eager  countenances  of 
sMne,  who  were  actively  engaged  in  the  division  of 
their  rode  fisre,  and  showed  the  death-like  repose  of 
othersywho  exhausted  by  their  labours  were  sunk  in 
a  heavy  sleep.  I  awoke  early,  and  lay  for  some 
hours  shivering  on  the  bench  in  a  most  uncom* 
fortable  state,  for  the  morning  air  was  intensely 
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cold,  and  brought  back  a  considerable  return  of  my 
late  feverish  attack. 

On  entering  the  town  I  found  it  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme agitation.  The  people  had  risen  against  the 
Authorities  some  hours  before  my  arrival,  and  had 
proclaimed  Dom  Miguel  Absolute  King ;  and  large 
bodies  of  men  were  still  parading  the  streets,  wear- 
ing the  Mlguelist  colours,  and  threatening  to  renew 
the  tumults  of  the  preceding  day.  An  immense 
proportion  of  the  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  ma- 
gistracy  had  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
movement,  and,  at  a  public  meeting  just  held,  had 
drawn  up  a  petition  entreating  the  Infant  to  abolish 
the  democratic  institutions  recently  established. 
This,  meeting  was  attended  by  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four  persons,  among  whom  there  were  only 
four  dissentients,  who  drew  up  a  counter-petition,  in 
which  they  defended  their  opposition  to  the  prayer 
of  the  petitioners  on  curious  grounds.  They  de- 
clared that  the  original  petition  had  a  tendency  to 
fetter  the  will  of  the  Infant)  by  dictating  to  him  the 
line  of  conduct  he  ought  to  pursue,  and  was  con- 
sequently of  a  seditious  and  disloyal  character. 
Under  this  pious  dread  of  infringing  upon  the  pre- 
rogative, they  sought  to  disguise  their  real  anxiety 
to  preserve  the  Constitution,  and  endeavoured  to 
save  it  by  an  appeal  to  principles  still  more  despotic 
than  those  which  were  advocated  by  theit  oppo- 
nents :  they  were,  in  fact,  unwilling  to  resign  their 
liberties  without  a  struggle,  but  were  equally  de- 
sirouB  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  Government,  and 
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their  mode  of  reconciling  these  conflicting  objectts 
was  whimsical  enough.  The  town  was  in  such  a 
disturbed  state  that  I  could  not  visit  some  fine 
remains  of  antiquity. 

From  Mertola  I  rode  over  a  large  tract  of  country 
abounding  in  cork  and  covered  with  {avender  and 
cistus  to  a  ruined  house,  then  Used  as  an  inn,  and 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness;  many  niiles 
distaht  from  any  other  habitation.  Here  I  stopped, 
for  I  was  ill  and  too  exhausted  to  proceed  farther. 
Two  noble  storks  were  perdlied  on  a  low  tree  near 
the  house»  and  guarded  a  huge  nest  which  they  had 
built  in  its  branches,  while  the  lesser  birds,  avaiUng 
themselves  of  window -frames  that  never  yet  inclosed 
a  pane  of  glass,  had  made  their  habitation  in  the 
ceiling  of  my  room,  and  flew  to  and  fro  in  utter 
disregard  of  mortal  man.  I  was  drinking  tea  when 
the  Borderer  entered  and  informed  me  that  some 
peasants  had  intimated  their  intention  of  invading 
my  apartment.  They  said  that  in  their  youth  they 
had  often  heard  their  fathers  speak  of  the  English, 
but  Bad  never  themselves  seen  an  individual  of  that 
nation,  and  were  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
present  opportunity.  I  desired  Juan  to  give  my 
compliments,  and  say  I  should  have  great  pleasure 
in  being  exhibited.  On  the  strength  of  this  invi- 
tation some  wild  looking  fellows  appeared,  and 
standing  in  a  row  fixed  their  stupid  eyes  upon  me, 
as  if  determined  to  enjoy  a  perfect  view  of  the  wild 
beast;  thus  they  gazed  continuously  upon  me  for 
some  minutes^  but  never  uttered  a  word,  and  at 
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length  depaarted  «s  they  came  without  the  sKgl^st 
iialatation. 

I  was  ill  and  Bhivering,  though  the  evening  was 
really  warm ;  I  therefore  gladly  established  myself 
in  the  Idtchen^  for  the  sake  of  its  roaring  fire.  Tim 
room  was  spacious  and  imperfectly  lighted,  the 
chimney  huge  and  the  roof  high  and  pointed.  Here 
I  observed  a  man  of  singular  appearance^  sitting 
apart,  not  speaking  himself  or  spoken  to  by  others. 
His  face  was  pale  and  haggard,  his  eyes  dee^ 
sunk,  and  his  hairs  were  prematurely  grey. 

The  Borderer  whispered  in  my  ear  that  he  was 
one  of  the  dreadful  Lobishomens,  a  devoted  Yace 
held  in  mingled  horror  and  commiseration,  and 
never  mentioned  without  emotion  by  the  Portuguese 
peasantry.  They  believe  that  if  a  woman  be  del^F^ 
vered  of  seven  male  infants  successively,  the  seventh, 
by  an  inexplicable  fatality,  becomes  subject  to  the 
powers  of  darkness,  and  is  compelled  on  every 
Saturday  evening  to  assume  the  likeness  of  an  ass. 
So  changed,  and  followed  by  a  horrid  train  of  dogs, 
he  is  forced  to  run  an  impious  race  over  the  moors, 
and  through  the  villages,  nor  is  allowed  an  interval 
of  rest  till  the  dawning  sabbath  terminates  his  suf<- 
ferings,  and  restores  him  to  his  human  shape. 

If  therefore  a  peasant  chance  to  meet  a  pale  and 
weary  traveller,  at  an  early  hour  on  a  Sunday  morn^ 
ing,  he  shudders,  and  in  fancy  sees  the  traces  left  by 
the  infernal  chase  upon  the  stranger's  haggard 
countenance.  A  wound  inflicted  upon  the  poor 
victim  of  this  unhallowed  agency,  during  the  very 
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such  ftn  accursed  bondage ;  a  liberation  supposed  to 
be  most  rasely  effected,  because  few  men  faafve  c6u- 
H;ge  to  behold  tbe  appalling  change  in  progress; 
and  still  fewer  have  sufficient  coolness  to  strike  the 
critical  blow  at  the  exact  moment.  Such  is  the 
sttp^tstitaon  of  the  Lobishoroens,  difiuaed  more  or 
Ic^BS  <>Ter  the  whole  of  Portugal^  but  subject  to  dif^ 
fevenl  vensiocia  in  different  districts,  and  only  cve*^ 
dHed  unplicitly  in  the  wild  and  lonely  wastes  of 
Alentejo. 

On  the  following  morning  I  continued  my  journey 
to  3€^B^  over  an  immense  plain  for  the  most  pajrt 
HiMQultivftted*  but  occasionally  varied  by  patches  of 
com  and  groups  of  trees,  and  bounded  by  the 
^pstsidif  hilb.  A  creature  crossed  my  path  resem*^ 
bling  a  Uzard  in  form  and  colour^  but  of  sudi  an 
eilormotts  size  that  I  can  hardly  believe  it  to  have 
beea  an.  animal  of  that  species^  and  should  have 
c^atainly  thought  it  an  iguana  if  it  were  not  ex« 
tremely  doubtiul  whether  that  reptile  is  ever  found 
in  Portttgal. 

Beja  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  with  its  ancient 
^te  and  fine  girdle  of  Moorish  towers  is  conspicuous 
from  a&r.  The  Mayor  received  me  with  g^eat 
civility*  but  expressed  the  most  unfeigned  surprise 
at  the  arrival  of  an  English  Lor,  as  he  emphatically 
ealled.mie,  observing  that  the  motives  which  could 
have  induced  me  to  visit  Beja  were  quite  unfa-* 
thomable^  and  far  exceeded  his  powers  of  divination. 
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The  greatest  impediment  to  my  researdhtcAi  inva** 
riably  arose  from  the  total  inability  of  the  vatives  to 
comprehend  the  feeling  which  prompts  an  English* 
man  to  forsake  the  comforts  of  his  native  land,  aod 
prosecute  a  fatiguing  and  hazardous  journey  through 
a  disturbed  country. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  Peninfioiar 
io#ns,  the  people,  accustomed  to  the  visits  of  £ng- 
lidimen,  acknowledge  the  harmless  nature  of  their 
investigations,  and  only  wonder  at  the  national 
infatuation.  But  my  arrival  created  the  utmost 
ftstonishmeiit  in  those  remote  and  secluded  parts  of 
southern  Portugal,  which  had  been  rardy  visited  by 
a  stranger ;  being  engaged  in  no  mercantile  traaiSi- 
actions,  and  having  no  ostensible  business,  I  could 
not  assign  any  of  those  reasons  which  influence 
other  travellers,  and  render  their  motives  explicable 
to  the  mind  of  a  foreigner. 

My  journey  to  the  fortress  of  Sagres,  and  after- 
wards to  Cape  St.  Vincent,  had  not  only  exdted 
surprise,  but  actual  consternation.  The  most  ab- 
surd reports  of  an  approaching  descent  upoft  the 
coast  by  a  British  force  w^e  circulated  among  the 
people,  and  credited  by  persons  whose  more  extended 
means  of  information  should  have  preserved  them 
from  the  popular  error.  The  people  of  Beja  wet>e 
so  suspicions  of  my  motives,  that  some  gentlemen 
to  whom  I  sent  letters  of  introduction  were  rather 
disposed  to  treat  them  as  forgeries,  than  to  admit 
that  an  Englishman  of  rank  could  actually  be  tra^ 
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mere  gratification  of  his  curiosity. 

Hie  soil  near  Beja  is  good ;  near  Evora  it  is  of  a 
lighter  and  less  productive  kind.  The  absence  of 
cultivation  over  so  great  a  part  of  Alentejo  is  not»  I 
think,  entirely  attributable,  as  some  persons  have 
supposed,  to  any  particular  circumstance,  but  to 
a  combination  of  causes.  The  joint  tenancies  that 
exist,  and  the  peculiar  tenures  on  which  property  is 
generally  held,  are  certainly  not  favourable  to  an 
extended  cultivation  :  but  unquestionably  the  arid 
natmre  of  the  soil  over  large  tracts,  their  absoltite 
unfitness,  in  many  places,  for  the  growth  'of  corn, 
Ae  scarcity  of  villages,  the  firequent  absence  of 
water,  and  the  general  deficiency  of  hands  for  agri* 
cultural  purposes,  are  the  principal  causes  of  the 
neglected  state  of  the  rural  interest  in  Alentejo. 
This  province  is,  with  reference  to  its  sifee,  the  least 
populous  in  Portugal:  the  towns  and  cities  are 
indeed  immensely  peopled,  but  whole  districts  are 
almost  without  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  Alentejo  is  supposed  to  have 
diminished  during  the  last  century,  while  the  Entre 
Minho  has  become  unable  to  support  its  increasing 
numliers,  many  of  whom  annually  emigrate  .from 
their  happy  valleys,  and  offer  their  services  to  the 
inhabitants  of  other  provinces:  influenced,  how- 
ever, by  similar  habits,  and  by  the  recollection  cf  a 
common  home,  these  poor  people  keep  together, 
ranging  from  place  to  place,  in  tents,  under  the 
command  of  a  chosen  chief.     Large  flocks  of  swine 
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aw  Been'  npo»  ilie.dsBcdiiie  iwsBtm  of  Alesmn^coai^.- 
leeted  in  numbers  under  the  duide  of  the  eyurgiecg 
oak^  and  feeding  upon  the  mast ;  and  on  this  kind 
of  diet  they  thrive  wonderfully,  and  attain  a  -pto^ . 
digioQB  size.  The  hams  of  Alentejo  are  prarerbiallj. 
excellent,  and  indeed  are  not  surpassed^  in  flavour 
ahd  quality,  by  any  in  the  world. 

Julius  Caesar  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Bc§a^ 
whieh  fhnn  that  dreumstance  derived  its  anoien4 
name  of  Julia  Pax.  I  saw  here  some  Homttn  mo^ 
sMty,  apparently  the  remains  of  a  cloaca,  sOiA,  hf 
my  informant,  to  form  large  and  lofty  conmuni* ' 
cations  beneath  the  city,  though  now  choked  iip; 
Whilst  I  was  examining  a  fine  tower,  built  by  Kin^ 
John,  I  heard  a  cry  as  of  many  voices^  shrill; 
piercing;  infinitely  prolonged,  and  eminently  absoMi 
apparently  the  dying  vociferations  of  pigs,  or  wc^eit 
in  a  state  of  massacre.  My  attendants  were  gteatly 
moved  by  these  piteous  outcries,  and  I  discovered, 
upon  inquiry,  that  they  proceeded  from  womankindi- 
in  the  shape  of  tender  nuns,  piroclaiming  vigorously, 
"  Dom  Miguel,  Absolute  King  of  PoxtugaL -* 

In  the  evening  I  beheld  a  most  impressive  scene, 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  country,  and  of  th^ 
time.  Happening  to  stray  into  a  great  church  as 
the  day  was  falling,  I  found  it  thronged  with  pei^'' 
sons  listening  with  deep  attention  to  the  diAcours^ 
of  an  eminent  preacher.  The  first  part  of  his  sennott- 
consisted  of  the  usual  moral  precepts ;  but  then  ad« 
vancing  slowly,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  to  fte 
mam  object  of  his  address,  he  warned  his  hearelii 
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a^ncil^ilie  iibpiouff  mm  wko  wiBhsd'  to  nndennnBit 
tknlioly  religion,  a&d  deprive  those  whosaitia 
lofty  places  of  their  rights.    In  this  general  apli 
guarded  hinguage  he  addressed  them  for  some 
tiitt)e»  tcBtoring  himself  of  their  sympathy  hefore  he 
fnUyvderveloped  his  vie^s.     At  length  he  spoke  of 
the  Infant  in  explicit  terms ;  he  portrayed  in  vi^» 
colMis.ihe  high-^wrought  devotion  which  he  hbd 
slMMn  to  the  cause  of  Grod,  even  in  his  boyish  dayisf 
ho;  4e0mb0d  him  as  the  youthful  Savioar  of  his 
c9Utn%y»  the  Princely  Saint.    He  then  represented 
him  aa  likUen  from  his  high  estate*  the  victim  of  his 
hofy  te^  given  over  to  the  oppressor,  and  Bfifit 
aerosif  ilie  sea  to  spend  the  best  years  of  lifb  ao; 
ch^riess  and  unmerited  exile. 

During  this  period  of  his  discourse  the  men  were, 
greatly  poved,  the  women  bathed  in  tears.  By. a. 
sudden  and  artful  transition^  thrilling  in  its  effects 
on  the  mind>  he  passed  from  this  affecting  descrip** 
tion  0f:  his  woes  and  wrongs  to  the  glorious  circum* 
stance  attendant  on  his  return, — an  event,  he  saidji 
indisputably  wrought  by  the  hand  of  God,  which 
had  .marked  him  out  to  the  nation  as  her  chosen 
rider;  and  as  Noah  and  his  company  were  per* 
nutted  to  ride  in  safety  over  the  dreadful  deep, 
when  Qone  others  saw  and  lived,  so  was  the  Infant, 
rrtuming  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  mij^fv- 
ci^wsly  .preserved  amid  the  storms  that  strewed  his 
uativ^  coast  with  wrecks.  As  he  gave  vent  tojiis 
osijfn  excited  feelings,  the  animation  of  his  manner, 
apd.the  fervour  of  his  language  increased.     I{^ 
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doncunced  the  guilty  fireetnasoiw,  Iiaten  of  tlie 
Church,  and  enemies  of  God^s  delegate  upon  oarth  : 
he  pronounced  the  heaviest  maledictions,-— dishonour 
and  mischance  in  this  world,  and  doom  eternal  in 
the  next,  on  all  those  erring  men  who  listened  to 
the  dark  suggestions  of  the  conspirators  against 
their  lawful  Prince,  the  well-beloved  of  God,  tlie 
spedallj  guarded  by  his  Patron  Saint  the  Arch- 
angel Miguel.  Finally,  he  enjoined  his  hearers,  as 
they  valued  their  immortal  souls,  to  obey  a  call 
which  came  irom  Heaven  itself. 

If  it  was  curious  to  observe  the  knowledge  of 
human  passions  which  he  displayed,  and  the  inimi- 
table skill  with  which  he  moulded  them  to  his  pur- 
poses, it  was  still  more  interesting  to  trace  the 
alternations,  from  melting  pity  to  fervid  indignation, 
produced  upon  his  hearers  by  the  varying  tenor  of 
his  discourse.  The  effect  was  quite  electrical  when 
first  abandoning  a  veiled  though  pointed  style  of 
expression,  he  burst  forth  into  a  sweeping  denun- 
ciation against  the  Constitutionalists,  and  as  a  pro- 
phet commissioned  from  on  high,  preached  a  crusade 
in  favour  of  their  heaven-sent  Prince ;  a  murmur  of 
applause  and  sympathy  pervaded  the  assembly,  and 
would  have  grown  into  a  loud  unanimous  shout,  had 
not  respect  for  the  sacred  pile  restrained  such  afi 
irreverent  expression  of  their  feelings.  But  though 
the  expression  faltered  on  the  tongue,  neither  time 
nor  place  could  quell  the  thought  then  burning  in 
the  heart,  and  the  sparkling  eye,  the  arm  involun- 
tarily raised  as  in  defiance,  and  the  low  but  fiercely 
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Uttered  vow  which  ran  round  the  holy  place,  bespoke 
the  general  and  determined  will  « 

I  beheld  the  scene  with  the  deepest  interest^  and 
thought  of  the  famous  meeting  at  Clermont>  when, 
summoned  to  avenge  the  Christian  griefs  by  Peter 
the  Hermit,  the  mighty  multitude,  moved  by  an 
eloquence  as  stormy,  and  inspired  by  as  unanimous 
a  mind,  oried  out»  "  It  is  the  will  of  God,  it  is  the 
will  of  God ! " 
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Revolt  in  tlie  Provinces — Evora — Author  arrested— Fury  of  the  Plpipu- 
laee-^31i6  Guard-room— The  Prison — Andalusian  Banditti— The 

;  Corrwgidor— Confinement— Tumiilt  and  Defeat  of  die  Xraops-*** 
Author  released — ^The  Borderer — Andalusian  Sinugglef»-f-LQa?«^ 
Evora — Lea? es  Lishon — Montemor — ^Superstition  of  the  Beggars— 
Pegoines — African  Adventure  detailed — Arrives  at  lisbon^-Dom 
Miguel  diedazed  King — Quits  Lishon— Reflections  on  PMt  Events 
— ^Returns  to  England* 

On  the  following  morning  I  rose  before  the  break 
of  day.  In  quitting  Beja  I  saw  a  fine  red  stag^ 
which  recalled  to  my  memory  the  wild  heatlis  of 
distant  Somersetshire, 

**  Where  the  hunter  of  deer  and  the  chieftain  trod 
To  the  hills  that  encircle  the  sea"— 

and  for  the  moment  Portugal  and  Portuguese  poli< 
tics  vanished  from  my  mind.  I  rode  over  some 
beautiful  forest  ground^  and  afterwards  entered  on. 
an  immense  and  apparently  boundless  waste ;  he^e 
I  felt  a  touch  of  that  peculiar  feeling,  so  often  called 
a  foreboding  of  approaching  iU«  but  which  in  this 
and  in  almost  every  similar  case^  is  only  the  result 
of  observations^  that  leave  a  general  and  indistin^^ 

r 

but  not  ill-founded  impression,  although  the  train 
of  reasoning  which  leads  to  that  impression  is  at  the^ 
time  too  subtle  and  too  rapid  to  be  detected  even  by 
the  mind  through  which  it  passes.    But  aa  I  made 
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further  progress  over  these  wild  plains,  there  were 
symptoms  of  the  moral  storm,  distinct  and  obvious 
to  the  most  careless  eye.    I  observed  couriers  occa- 
sionally riding  in  breathless  haste ;  peasants  coming 
from  different  quarters^  all  bearing  the  red  cockade ; 
beggars^  who  no  longer  paused  to  supplicate,  but 
wore  a  look  of  fierce  excitement*  and  pushed  on  in 
one  direction,  as  if  they  scented  a  richer  prey;  and 
once^l  passed-  a  strange  wild-looking  man,  appa- 
refitty  half  pilgrim  and  half  prophet,  declaiming,  in 
the  emphatic  language  of  the  day,  in  favour  of  the 
Prtl^ce.  I  had  .already  seen  at  times  when  a  common 
danger  overhung  the  altar  and  the  throne,  such 
pilgrims  travelling  in  still  more  unfrequented  parts 
ttil^e  Peninsula  from  village  to  village  and  almost 
from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  stirring  up  the  minds  of  men 
and  preaching  the  crusade.    Children  at  once  and 
heralds  of  the  storm,  they  owe  their  passionate  elo- 
quence to  the  fanatic  zeal  which  they  inherit  and  impel. 
I  recollected  having  seen  a  still  more  singular  enthu- 
siast on  the  confines  of  Catalonia ;  his  dress  was  com- 
posed of  tattered  shreds  of  various  hues  ;  he  was  tall, 
gaunt,  and  had  a  film  over  the  eye  which  seemed  to 
impair  his  vision  ;  erect  and  unbending,  he  seemed 
like  a  type  of  the  old  fanaticism,  he  looked  like  a 
Beer  of  ancient  times,  as  he  called  on  the  people,  by 
the  Royalists  who  had  recently  died  in  arms  for  the 
fiiith,  by  the  martyrs  who  were  slaughtered  of  old, 
by  the  Saviour's  cross,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  rise  in 
defence  of   the  King,  His  delegate  upon  earth.. 
These  wild  beings  were  the  immediate  precursors  of 
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tbo  bloody  Catalan  revolution,  and  now  I  Tecogniaed 
the  same  appearances  in  Alentejo,  the  same  spirit 
of  stem  enthusiasm  in  the  preacher  and  of  deep 
ooniriction  in  the  hearer.  I  recognised  the  approach- 
ing triumph  of  royalist  and  religious  revolution  in 
that  wild  figure  which  stood  before  me,  for  now  the 
call  to  arms  in  defence  of  God  and  the  Crown 
was  not  merely  in  the  mouths  but  in  the  minds  of 
men,  and  came  not  only  from  the  pulpit,  but  was 
proclaimed  on  the  public  way  by  ruder  yet  not  lets 
powerful  apostles  of  the  faith.  These  circumstances 
convinced  me  that  an  irresistible  movement  iiad 
begun  and  that  society  was  ruffled  by  no  passing 
breeze,  but  was  upheaving  from  its  lowest  diepthB. 

It  was  now  clear,  horn  the  statements  of  aU  with 
whom  we  paused  for  a  moment  to  converse,  that  the 
long-apprehended  revolt  had  actually  tahen  place, 
and  that  the  people  were  on  all  sides  rising  en  masse 
against  the  Constitutionalists.  Our  situation  was 
becoming  extremely  precarious  :  Beja,  which  we  had 
just  left,  was  manifestly  on  the  eve  of  an  explo.'^ 
sion  ;  Evora,  which  lay  before  us,  was  actually  the 
scene  of  fearful  commotions,  and  the  same  spirit  was 
rapidly  diffusing  itself  through  all  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages ;  in  short,  it  was  evident,  from 
many  concurring  accounts,  that  both  in  front  and  in 
rear,  towards  the  western  wilds,  and  along  the  Spa- 
nish frontier,  revolution,  from  which  there  seemed  no 
escape,  inevitable  revolution  had  drawn  around  us 
its  fiery  circle. 

"Tu  ne  cede  malis  ted  coutra  audentior  ito/* 
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wa9^  however^  in  this  emergency,  my  safest  and  in'<» 
deed  my  only  principle  of  action.  While  yet  in  the 
open  plain,  some  miles  from  Evora,  we  saw  in  the 
distance  a  cloud  of  dust,  upon  which  Juan  with  some 
trepidation  announced  the  approach  of  a  BUek  Com^ 
pany, — ^bands  thus  denominated  by  the  peasantry 
from  the  dark  nature  of  their  deeds.  Confined  to 
the  wild  parts  of  Alentejo,  these  companies  were 
the  offspring  of  the  civil  distractions,  during  which 
they  originated,  and  with  which  they  ceased  to  exist. 
They  generally  consisted  of  mounted  ruffians,  who 
combined  together  under  political  pretexts  for  pur- 
poses of  plunder,  and  proceeded  from  village  to 
village  perpetrating  great  outrages.  Such  would 
indeed  have  been  unwelcome  visitors,  but  Juan's 
alann  psx)ved  groundless* 

£vora  is  built  on  an  eminence  like  Beja,  and  is 
striking  from  its  elevation,  and  venerable  from  ite 
ancient  towers.  Passing  under  a  high  arch  and 
entering  the  town,  we  were  challenged  by  the  s^i« 
tinel  on  duty,  who  at  first  supposed  me  to  be  a 
^laniard,  and,  under  that  impression,  behaved  with 
the  utmost  civiUty ;  but  my  passport  soon  revealed 
my  English  origin,  and  this  discovery  produced  an 
immediate  change  of  manner.  The  city  was  appa- 
rently in  a  very  excited  sta.te,  for  the  people  had 
collected  together  in  groups  in  the  public  square, 
and  were  engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  but  seeing 
me  stopped  by  the  guard  they  flocked  around  us  to 
inquire  the  cause,  and  heard  that  I  was  an  English* 
man  with  marked  displeasure.    They  assailed  me 
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with  a  thousand  questiotiB  Teflpeeting"  the  in<»tive«  ^ 
my  jonmey,  a&d  my  arrival  at  that  critical  moaent ; 
and  became  ecxifirmed  in  their  worst  suspicisinft  wiiea 
I  could  make  no  reply  which  was  in  their  opinicm 
satisfactory.  Some  demagogues,  aTailing  ihemselveb 
of  these  prepossessions  against  me>  cried  out,  that  I 
was  an  accursed  Englishman,  a  son  of  that  heretical 
nation  which  was  now  preparing  to  wage  war  againirt 
the  holy  faith,  and  murder  their  lawful  King  Dom 
Miguel. 

My  position  was  awkward  enough :  the  mob  haA 
already  fUlen  upon  Juan,  and  were  plundering  my 
bi^^gage,  and  several  fierce  enthusiasts  thr^tenid, 
and  indeed  seemed  preparing,  to  putt  me  titom  my 
horse.  In  this  annoying  conjuncture  the  sestfaiel 
gave  a  fortunate  direction  to  the  growing  ferment  by 
declaring  me  a  state  prisoner,  whose  machinatibns 
ought  to  be  fully  investigated,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  would  take  me  to  the  town-hall  and  submit  tay 
case  to  the  Mayor ;  the  people  acquiesced  in  his  pfiK 
posal,  and  shouted, ''  To  the  Mayor !  to  the  Mayat  T 

I  was  then  placed  between  two  soldiers,  and  sur* 
n>unded  and  followed  by  a  menacing  crowd  was  fed 
to  the  town-hall,  where  I  found  the  Mayor  an  an 
upper  apartment,  greatly  disconcerted  by  this  aj^al 
to  his  authority.  His  utmost  ingenuity  could  not 
devise  any  legal  ground  upon  which  the  adoption  of 
coercive  measures  against  me  could  be  justified ;  bal 
the  fierce  threats  and  lawless  conduct  of  the  mob 
below  showed  him  the  imminent  danger  of  reftising 
to  comply  with  their  declared  wishes.    He  pasod  the 
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~'««0Ma.to  end  fto  in  a  BtnJt^  fjt  ettt^idid' InBeciAati, 
^nim  «l  length*  UBwiUing  to  oondenm  yet  afraid'to 
l^qait  me^  sent  me  for  final  judgment  to  the  Cotto- 
g^r.  I  was  then  led  to  the  house  of  that  oflScer 
jsmatiA  by  a  crowd,  which  like  a  snowball  gfttliefed 
fslr^ngth.as  it  rolled  along;  but  the  Corregidor, 
pkpedin  the  same  disagreeable  alternative  of  eh- 
<pi|^teri]ig  the  popular  anger,  or  pronouncing  an 
4]pgal;i^id  discreditable  judgment,  dedaimed  against 
the  Mayor's  indecision ;  and,  trembling  himself,  said 
Ikut  he.  hated  timid  men,  and  sent  me  back  to  the 
^town^hatt*  This  game  of  batdedoor  and  shuttlecock 
was  not  kss  annoying  to  me  than  to  the  people,  who, 
mxiouS'  for  an  immediate  decision,  expressed  thefar 
iisip^icffiee  by  an  angry  yell,  and  threatened  to  take 
^he-.affiur  into  their  own  hands. 
.'  Qa  niy  return  to  the  town-hall  his  Worship*s 
kresoltttira  was  at  once  removed  by  a  soldier,  who 

'  iaibfaied  him  that  the  people  would  no  longer  brook 
dfllfiyK  and  were  forcing  their  way  up  stairs.  At  this 
iatelligence  a  hurried  consultation  took  place  be- 
tween the  Mayor  and  the  Secretaries  of  Police,  and 
I  was  again  placed  under  the  custody  of  the  guard, 
wbiA  conducted  me  to  a  large  hall  filled  with  militia- 
man. There  I  met  the  Borderer,  my  companion  in 
misfortune,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  been  de- 
spoiled of  his  knife,  his  pistol,  and  all  that  he  carried 
about  him. 

I/was  here  required  to  give  up  my  papers,  and  all 
^lal  I  had  in  my  pocket,  and  when  this  operation 
eonpleted  the  Secretary  desired  the  soldiers  to 
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do  their  duty.  ''  Senhor,  follow  me/'  said  the  Ser* 
geant. — "  To  what  place?  " — "  To  prison/'  he  rq>lied 
I  repeated  his  words  in  unfeigned  astonishment,  ioi 
although  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  perilous  predica* 
ment  in  which  I  stood,  the  idea  of  a  prison  had  never 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind.  The  sudden  and  vary- 
ing emergencies  of  the  eventful  hour  which  had 
elapsed  since  my  arrival  at  Evora,  had  emj^oyed  all 
my  faculties  in  counteracting  immediate  dangers, 
and  had  left  me  no  time  to  speculate  on  my  eventual 
destination ;  but  this  unexpected  announcement  ex* 
cited  my  surprise  and  indignation  to  such  a  degree^ 
that  I  burst  forth  into  a  strain  of  unusual  vehemence, 
denied  their  right  to  imprison  me,  and  reminded 
them  of  the  old  Portuguese  law  by  which  no  Fidalgo 
could  be  legally  confined  in  a  common  jail. 

I  felt,  even  then,  that  such  a  plea  might  be  con- 
sidered invidious,  and  was  moreover  ill-founded,  as 
any  enactment  of  that  nature  could  of  course  apply 
to  native  rank  only ;  but  I  knew  that  it  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  opinions  studiously  professed  by 
the  party  into  whose  hands  I  had  fallen,  and  was 
therefore  calculated  to  embarrass  their  operations. 
I  concluded  by  saying  that  the  privileges  of  an 
Englishman,  violated  in  my  person,  would  be  surely 
and  promptly  redressed  by  the  British  Ambassador. 

The  agents  of  the  Police  were  evidently  startled 
by  a  vehemence  so  unusual  in  a  prisoner ;  and  in  the 
pause  that  followed,  a  militia-man  of  the  name  <^ 
Montero  came  forward,  and  suggested  that  during 
the  night  I  should  be  confined  in  the  guard*room 
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instead  of  thq  prison,  saying  that  lie  would  be  respon- 
sible for  my  appearance  on  the  following  morning. 
The  Police  acceded  willingly  to  a  proposition  which 
in  some  degree  extricated  them  from  their  perplex- 
ing situation,  and  as  Montero  was  distinguished  for 
his  attachment  to  the  Infant,  and  was  extremely 
popular  both  with  the  people  and  the  militia,  the 
mob  consented,  though  not  without  reluctance. 

Determined,  however,  to  have  one  victim,  they 
seized  upon  the  Borderer,  and  declared  that  he 
should  expiate  his  own  and  his  Master*s  crimes  in 
prison.  I  remonstrated  with  them  on  the  extreme 
injustice  of  persecuting  an  individual  against  whom 
no  accusation  was  levelled,  and  whose  sole  offence 
consisted  in  his  temporary  connexion  with  an  English- 
man ;  but  carried  away  by  their  senseless  fiu*y,  they 
twice  endeavoured  to  drag  him  to  prison,  and  twice 
assisted  by  Montero's  earnest  exhortations  I  pre- 
vented them. 

At  length  the  point  was  adjusted  in  our  favour, 
and,  for  that  night  at  least,  he  was  permitted  to 
share  his  Master's  fortunes.  The  scene  must  have 
appeared  striking  indeed  to  an  indifferent  spectator, 
for  though  so  much  occupied  by  the  embarrassments 
of  my  actual  position,  I  was  not,  even  then,  insen- 
sible to  the  picturesque  appearance  of  surrounding 
objects  The  militia-men  were  standing  in  groups, 
some  anxiously  expecting  their  final  orders,  others 
holding  aloft  blazing  torches  that  dispelled  with 
their  red  glare  the  darkness  of  the  night  which  had 
Just  set  in,  and  showed  Ae  people  still  pressing  into 
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the  hall  through  the  lofty  archway,  and  lit  up  the 
vaulted  roof  and  the  walls  literally  black  with  smoke; 
and  there,  looking  upon  the  threatening:  crowd  with 
a  calm  but  sullen  eye,  the  Borderer  stood  conspicuous 
by  his  red  scarf  and  Castillian  hat. 

We  were  now  removed  to  the  gfuard-room,  and 
placed  under  the  strictest  surveillance,  for  neither 
Juan  nor  I  were  allowed  to  exchange  a  word.  In 
the  evening  the  Serjeant  Montero  appeared,  and 
with  a  delicacy  unlooked  for,  but  not  in  the  Penin* 
sula  infi-equent  in  his  rank  of  life,  entreated  me  to 
consider  myself  rather  as  a  guest  than  a  prisoner, 
and  aasured  me  that,  while  he  had  authority,  the 
guard-room  should  be  reserved  for  my  use. 

This  man's  conduct  was  highly  creditable:  he 
had  opposed  with  manly  firmness  the  indiscrimi* 
nating  passion  of  the  multitude,  he  had  obtained 
for  me  better  terms  from  their  leaders  than  I  could 
have  expected  under  actual  circumstances,  and  had 
tempered  by  the  courtesy  of  his  manner  the  real 
harshness  of  their  measures.  Soon  afterwards  some 
agents  of  the  Police  arrived,  examined  my  baggage, 
and  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  my  papers. 
My  journal  I  had  secreted  in  my  mattress,  to  which 
I  therefore  clung  with  an  apparent  tenacity  of  regard 
for  my  creature  comforts,  which  somewhat  amased 
the  worthy  inspectors. 

I  had  now  cause  to  cong^tulate  myself  on  the 
precaution  which  I  had  taken  in  thus  concealing  my 
notes  ;  but  not  you,  my  gentle  reader,  for  had  tiwy 
been  seized,  you  would  most  assuredly  have  never 
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been  trouUed  with  the  perusal  of  these  little  vo« 
lumes.  A  few  loose  papers  of  some  consequence 
were  in  my  pocket  at  the  moment  of  my  arrest,  but 
these  I  contrived  to  slip  up  my  sleeve  during  the 
subsequent  confosion.  They>  however^  occasioned 
me  great  uneasiness,  as  I  momentarily  expected  to 
see  them  fall  to  the  ground,  for  ever  and  anon  I  felt 
them  travelling  down  my  arm,  and  as  so  many  eyes 
wore  fixed  upon  me  I  could  only  replace  them  by 
sundry  jerks  intended  to  pass  for  the  vehement 
gesticulations  of  outraged  honour. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  gradually  disco- 
vered that  a  great  popular  movement  had  taken 
place  at  Evora,  and  that  the  revolutionary  ferment 
was  at  its  height.  It  appeared  that  just  before  my 
arrival^  the  people^  impatient  to  proclaim  Dom 
Miguel,  had  summoned  the  Juiz  de  Povo,  an  officer 
{^pointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  submitting 
their  wishes  to  the  Camera  or  municipality,  and 
had  enjoined  him  to  convene  that  body  without 
delay.  When  the  Camera  had  assembled,  the 
people  forced  their  way  into  the  apartment  where 
they  were  sitting  in  conclave,  and  compelled  each 
member  successively,  on  pain  of  instant  death,  to 
affix  his  sigp[iature  to  a  document  declaratory  of  the 
Infant's  right  to  the  throne.  They  then  unfurled 
the  national  standard,  paraded  the  city,  and  pro- 
claimed him  under  the  title  of  Miguel  I.  The  Mili- 
tary Governor  of  Evora,  warmly  attached  to  the 
Imperial  cause,  endeavoured  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rection, but  upon  his  interference  the  population  rose 
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en  masse,  and,  joined  by  the  militia,  attacked 
desperate   courage    and   completely  defeated    the 
regular  forces,  who  escaped  from  the  city  with  diffi* 
culty  and  loss.  j 

Their  Commanding  officer  was  only  saved  by  the 

extraordinary  exertions  of    his  troops ;    and  the 

Colonel  of  the  militia,  deserted  by  his  men,  who 

almost  unanimously  espoused  Dom  Miguel's  cause, 

fell  desperately  wounded.     It  was  at  that  iU*fiU«d 

time,  in  the  very  first  moment  of  the  popular  tri- 

umph,  that  I  reached  Evora;  the  popular  laurels 

were  fresh,  the  popular  success  was  complete,  but 

the  victors  had  not  yet  dispersed,  their  dead  were 

still  unburied,  and  their  vengeance   unappeased. 

During  the  whole  of  the  day  on  which  I  arrived,  the 

greatest  disorders  prevailed;   the  links  that  hold 

society  together  were  dissolved,  and  the  persons  of 

the  Constitutionalists  were  everywhere  attacked,  and 

their  houses  plundered      On   that  dreadful  day 

alone,  two  hundred  persons  are  said  to  have  been 

arrested  by  the  furious  rabble,  and  dragged  to 

prison,  without  the  warrant  of  any  legal  forms,  or 

the  sanction  of  any  legal  authority. 

The  arrival  of  an  Englishman  at  such  a  eon* 
juncture  was  calculated  to  excite  deep  suspicion, 
for  the  Miguelists  then  considered  the  British  as  the 
great  stay  and  hope  of  the  Constitutional  party, 
and  regarded  us  with  a  hatred  proportioned  to  the 
unbounded  love  they  bore  the  Infant.  He  had  sot 
yet  indeed  assumed  the  Crown,  but  was  invariably 
styled  King  by  the  civil  officers,  the  militia,  and 
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most  of  the  inliabitants,  who  wore  the  red  and  blue 
cockade  in  token  of  their  devoted  attachment  to  his 
cause. 

The  guard-room  was  small,  and  contained  no 
furniture,  except  indeed  a  clumsy  table  attached  to 
the  wall ;  there  I  passed  the  night,  devoured  by 
insects  and  oppressed  by  the  heat>  for  the  door  was 
closed,  and  the  window  fastened.  Montero  called  in 
the  morning,  and  expressed  his  readiness  to  oblige 
me  in  any  point  consistent  with  his  duty,  but  he  w^ 
superseded  immediately  afterwards,  and  I  was  con- 
signed to  the  charge  of  a  most  hot-headed  Miguelist 
who  had  obtained  some  share  of  public  favour  from 
the  exaggeration  of  his  political  principles ;  this  man 
quickly  asserted  his  power  with  a  degree  of  insolence 
which  I  could  ill  endure.  He  threw  open  the  door 
of  the  apartment,  insisting  that  it  should  not  be 
closed  till  night  had  set  in,  and  actually  encouraged 
the  rabble  to  gather  round  the  window  which  looked 
into  the  square,  and  was  only  a  few  feet  irom  the 
ground.  Groups  collected  and  dispersed  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  but  later  in  the 
day  they  assembled  in  greater  numbers,  and  gave 
very  decided  indications  of  hostile  feeling. 

My  mattress  had  been  placed  on  the  table,  but 
they  now  insisted  on  its  removal,  and  desired  that  it 
should  be  put  on  the  floor,  while,  in  compliance  with 
another  mandate,  the  bed  on  which  the  guard  slept 
was  promoted  in  its  stead.  My  servant,  attended 
by  a  militia-man,  had  been  allowed  on  the  preceding 
evening  to  fetch  provisions  from  the  town ;  but  my 
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new  OovetncKT  would  neither  penmt  Juan  to  leave 
the  guard-room  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  nor 
would  he  send  out  any  of  his  own  men  on  such  a 
necessary  errand ;  and  when  he  at  length  consented 
to  let  Juan  go,  he  was  driven  back  with  threats  by 
Ihe  people,  so  that  we  were  kept  for  about  twenty 
hours  without  any  food. 

That  day  slowly  wore  away,  one  of  the  most  un- 
pleashig  I  have  ever  experienced,  for  it  was  attended 
by  humiliating  circumstances,  though  not  by  a  sense 
of  humiliation,  and  I  can  hardly  now  revert  to  it 
without  sickening  sensations.  During  my  previous 
expeditions  into  revolutionised  countries  I  had  been 
exposed  to  danger  as  imminent,  but  danger  had 
been  then  unaccompanied  by  insult,  and  my  spirits 
had  risen  under  the  excitement ;  but  now,  confined 
within  narrow  bounds,  exhibited  to  the  crowd,  an 
object  of  mingled  curiosity  and  abhorrence,  taunted, 
and  still  worse,  occasionally  pitied,  I  concealed  my 
indignation  under  the  mask  of  indifference.  A  few 
bright  traits,  however,  relieved  the  general  gloom 
of  the  picture.  A  Frenchman,  approaching  the 
window,  addressed  me  in  his  native  language,  ex- 
pressed regret  at  my  situation,  and  intimated  his 
willingness  to  serve  me ;  and  a  young  officer  of 
rank,  to  whom  I  was  subsequently  indebted  for  acts 
of  real  kindness,  entered  the  guard-room,  and  had 
the  courage  to  pledge  me  in  a  glass  of  wine.  The 
guard,  suspicious  of  a  conversation  which  they  did 
not  understand,  obliged  the  Frenchman  to  retire, 
but  only  looked  sullenly  on  the  young  officer,  whos^ 
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nuik  and  station  ia  some  degree  awed  them  lata 
good  behaviour. 

,  The  day  began  to  fall,  and  my  situation  waa 
indeed  most  uncomfortable.  Large  bodies  of  men- 
paraded  the  streets  singing  rev(dutionary  songs 
intermingled  witli  appalling  shouts ;  and  stopping 
under  the  walls  of  the  prison,  which  almost  adjouied 
the  guard-house,  uttered  fiirieus  denunciations  of 
vengeance  against  its  unpopular  inmates.  From 
thence  they  proceeded  to  the  guard^room,  and> 
gathering  round  the  open  window,  gave  loud  hur** 
rahs  for  Dom  Miguel,  and,  looking  at  me  wkh 
glaring  eyes  and  clenched  fists,  testified  their  rooted 
detestation  by  every  angry  gesture  and  expression, 
and  by  every  varied  intonation  of  voice,  from  the 
passionate  yell  to  the  hateful  hiss,  and  then  de- 
parted, after  some  ferocious  shouts  of  ''Death to  the 
Freemasons,"  and  "Death  to  the  English^'*  pro- 
mising to  return  at  a  later  hour  and  destroy  the 
accursed  and  heretical  conspirator.  My  charitable 
Governor,  who  had  hitherto  lost  no  opportunity 
of  increasing  the  odium  under  which  I  laboured, 
became  alarmed  at  these  vindictive  menaces,  uttered 
as  they  manifestly  were  with  the  dreadful  energy  of 
real  determination.  He  knew  that  his  countrymen 
of  Evora,  when  fairly  roused,  have  much  of  the  tiger 
in  their  wrath :  he  was  well  aware  that  the  hours  of 
darkness  were  generally  selected  for  acts  of  outrage 
against  individuals,  and  he  felt  himself  unable  to 
protect  me  from  the  coming  storm.  He,  therefore, 
sent  a  message  to  the  Authorities  requesting  them 

d3 
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to  make  oat  aji  order  for  my  immediate  cammittal  to 
prison,  as  he  fully  expected  the  guard-room  to  be 
forced  that  night  by  the  mob^  and  would  no  longer 
hold  himself  responsible  for  my  life.  His  report 
was  confirmed  by  the  representations  of  the  French* 
man  and  of  the  young  Officer,  who  had  kindly  m- 
terested  themselves  in  my  behal£  and  who  now 
urged  with  equal  vehemence  the  necessity  of  my 
removal  to  some  place  of  real  protection.  The 
Authorities  had  unwillingly  sanctioned  my  arrest  in 
the  first  instance,  and  had  subsequently  taken  no 
notice  of  the  afiair,  hoping  that  in  a  time  so  preg- 
nant with  events  the  whole  transaction  would  be 
forgotten  in  a  few  hours ;  in  which  case  they  intended 
to  sign  my  passport  for  Lisbon,  and  desire  me  to 
leave  the  city  without  delay ;  but  on  receiving  this 
intelligence  they  made  out  the  order  for  my  com- 
mittal, and  sent  a  party  of  militia-men,  accompanied 
by  two  Secretaries  of  Police,  to  see  it  carried  into 
immediate  execution. 

The  huge  prison  doors  were  opened  by  the  jailor ; 
a  tall  man,  apparently  still  athletic,  though  he  had 
numbered  more  than  seventy  years,  and  every  hair 
on  his  head  was  white.  Entering,  I  found  myself 
in  a  low  vaulted  passage,  the  termination  of  which 
was  lost  in  obscurity  :  it  led  to  a  dungeon,  and  wais 
so  dark  that  it  might  well  appear  to  the  eye  of  fancy 
a  communication  between  the  upper  world  and  the 
infernal  regions.  Passing  this  gloomy  corridor,  we 
reached  a  flight  of  stairs  guarded  by  an  iron  door, 
whose  grated  bars  of  immense  thickness  precluded 
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all  hope  of  escape.  This  door  the  jailor  unlocked, 
and  ascending  the  staircliBe^  conducted  me  (o  my 
destined  apartment^  which  was  lofty,  spacious,  and 
unequally  divided  by  an  iron  grating:  the  roof  was 
of  wood,  high,  and  pointed ;  the  floor  of  stone ;  while 
two  windowsi  or  rather  apertures,  for  they  contained 
no  glass,  looked  into  the  street,  and  were  strongly 
guarded  by  iron  bars  placed  in  transverse  directions. 
Such  was  the  general  aspect  of  a  room  that  had 
neither  fire-place,  nor  chair,  nor  table,  tior  furniture 
of  any  kind. 

It  is  a  trite  observation  that  our  ideas  of  happiness 
and  misery  are  entirely  relative :  in  the  even  course 
of  ordinary  Kfe  we  are  hardly  aware  how  rapidly,  and 
of  the  extent  to  which,  our  feeling^  vary  with  varying 
emergencies.  The  mere  suggestion  of  a  prison  had 
on  the  preceding  evening  filled  me  with  irrepressible 
anger ;  so  gross  an  indignity  seemed  scarcely  tcder- 
able,  even  in  imagination ;  but  yet,  in  fact,  I  have 
seldom  known  a  more  grateful  moment  than  that  in 
which  I  first  crossed  the  threshold  of  my  prison - 
room  and  heard  the  retiring  steps  of  the  jailor  as  he 
turned  upon  me  the  key  of  the  iron  door.  I  then 
felt  that  I  would  rather  submit  to  any  hardship,  and 
encounter  any  danger  than  again  pass  through  the 
bitter  ordeal  which  I  had  that  day  undergone  in  the 
guard-room.  The  massive  walls  and  strong  bars  of 
my  grated  apartment  deprived  me  indeed  of  personal 
freedom,  but  delivered  me  from  contumely  and  me- 
nace, and  from  great  and  imminent  peril :  they  spoke 
the  langui^  of  prdtection,  and  the  solitudeto  which 
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tbey  conngned  me  was  unspeakably  delightful  after 
the  overbearing  clamours  of  the  populace. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Police  arrived  to  take  my  depositions,  which  I  signed 
at  their  requisition,  having  first  attentively  perused 
them.  I  had  thus  some  practical  experience  of  the 
mode  of  administering  justice  in  Portugal.  A  pri« 
soner  charged  with  the  commission  of  an  offence  is 
subjected  to  a  strict  examination,  his  answers  are 
recorded  by  an  officer  of  the  law,  acknowledged  by 
his  own  signature,  and  then  submitted  to  the  Judge, 
who  is  guided  in  his  opinion  of  the  case  by  this 
record  and  by  an  accompanying  statement  of  fiiets ; 
but  should  the  record  and  the  statement  be  per* 
verted,  it  is  evident  that  subsequent  proceedinga 
flowing  from  a  tainted  source  must  be  equally  vitiated, 
and  the  more  upright  the  intentions  of  the  Judge* 
the  more  unjust  will  the  final  judgment  be.  And 
thus  it  happens  that  a  skilful  notary  can  often  in  the 
first  stage  of  the  process  determine  the  eventual  &le 
of  the  accused,  who,  if  dull  and  uneducated,  will 
sometimes,  through  sheer  stupidity  and  a  total  igno* 
ranee  of  the  nature  of  the  act  he  is  performing,  put 
his  name  to  a  record  of  questions  and  answers,  im* 
perfect,  garbled,  and  unfairly  {»ejudicial  to  his  own 
cause ;  but  he  will,  more  frequently,  by  a  dishonest 
connivance  with  his  legal  examiner,  obtain  a  var« 
sion  of  the  affair  eminently  favourable  to  his  own 
case,  and  equally  disadvantageous  to  the  interests 
of  justice.  On  the  present  occasion  I  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  notaries,  for  they  were  unpre* 
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jndieed  and  well-intentioned^  and  r^yresent^d  the 
transaction  in  its  real  colours. 

Some  years  before  the  eyents  to  which  I  am  now 
aUuding,  I  passed  through  Lucena,  a  town  situated 
in  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  in  the  heart  of  a 
wild  and  secluded  district,  at  that  time  abandoned, 
almost  without  a  struggle,  to  a  numerous  banditti, 
who  had  encamped  in  a  neighbouring  forest,  and 
were  carrying  on  their  depredations  with  impunity. 
Every  man  carried  a  musket,  every  detached  house 
was  rudely  fortified  as  in  the  feudal  times,  and  the 
boldest  feared  to  traverse  the  wood  except  in  caravans 
or  large  bodies,  associated  and  armed  for  mutual 
protection.  I  remember  hearing  at  this  place  that 
a  noted  robber  had  recently  appeared  in  the  town, 
and  had  murdered  an  inhabitant  in  the  open  day: 
he  T^as  arrested,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  nature 
of  the  depositions  stating  the  case,  was  speedily 
liberated.  I  asked  how  this  had  occurt'ed.  "  It  was 
quite  natural/*  my  informant  answered,  "  for  he  sup- 
plied  the  Escribanos  and  somp  of  our  principal 
magistrates  with  clothes." — ^*  Was  he  then  a  tailor  ?" 
I  asked  with  some  surprise ;  knowing  well  that  the 
Andahisian  bandit  generally  follows  his  vocation 
pretty  exclusively,  and  regards  with  haughty  con- 
tempt the  peaceful  habits  of  industrious  life.  "  A 
tailor,  Senor,'*  said  my  friend,  smiling  at  my  sim- 
plicity ;  "  he  was  a  caballero  (a  cavalier),  and  when 
any  travellers  fell  into  his  hands  he  appropriated 
theit  gold  and  their  goods  generally,  but  reserved 
the  waistcoats  and  trowsers  of  the  denuded  inditi- 
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duals  for  the  Escribanos  and  magistrateBi  who  ivere' 
consequently  the  best  dressed  men  in  the  town,  and 
were  thus  enabled  to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  their 
profession.  In  his  prosperous  days  he  supported 
them,  and  they  were  bound  by  every  tie  of  interest 
and  honour  to  uphold  him  in  the  hour  of  adversity/* 
This  good  understanding  between  the  robber  and 
the  functionary  is  rather  severe  upon  the  traveller, 
not  only  because  all  hope  of  redress  or  restitution 
of  goods  is  thereby  rendered  hopeless,  but  because  a 
real  orthodox  bandit  of  Andalusia  generally  disdains 
the  appropriation  of  wearing  apparel,  and,  therefore, 
this  spoliation  of  coats  and  waistcoats  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  extra  loss  incurred  for  the  benefit  of 
the  guardians  of  the  law. 

The  state  of  Lucena  was  singular  enough  altout 
that  time.  To  English  eyes  it  was  curious  to  b^old 
a  party  dressed  for  an  evening  assembly,  proceeding 
to  a  house  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  town  with 
muskets  in  their  hands.  It  was  a  strange  mixture 
of  modern  civilization  with  an  almost  feudal  state  of 
society* 

I  was  much  struck  with  this  peculiar  state  of 
things  when  I  passed  through  that  unfrequented 
district  of  Spain  in  1822,  and  rode  with  my  brother- 
in-law  to  Benamex  or  Benameg^,  over  a  desolate 
country  exhibiting  no  vestiges  of  man,  and  fragments 
of  old  Moorish  towers  alone  indicating  that  this 
neglected  plain  had  been  once  inhabited.  A6  we 
descended  the  heights,  and  were  enjoying  a  glorious 
though  distant  view  of  Malaga,  the  Mediterranean, 
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and  the  bold  mountains  of  Ronda,  we  met  a  muleteer, 
who  told  U8  that  a  band  of  fifty  robbers,  mounted 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Andalusian  highwaymen,  had 
taken  up  their  abode  at  a  venta  or  solitary  house 
that  bordered  the  road,  in  a  forest  which  we  expected 
to  traverse  that  evening.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  day  we  entered  Antequera,  a  town  of  some 
beauty  and  famous  in  Moorish  story.  Beyond>  the 
country  assumed  an  appearance  very  unusual  in 
Spain ;  indosures  became  frequent,  the  hedges  were 
lined  with  poplars,  sometimes  with  elms,  and  groups 
of  trees  met  the  eye  in  every  direction ;  for  an  instant 
recalling  to  my  recollection  the  smiling  scenes  of 
the  west  of  England ;  but  this  comparison,  moment- 
arily suggested  by  the  improved  cultivation,  was 
quickly  dispelled  by  the  unprotected  state-of  persons 
and  property,  and  the  lawless  habits  of  the  popula- 
tion; evils  that  soon  pressed  themselves  upon  my 
observation  in  signs  too  manifest  to  be  doubted ;  nor 
did  the  animation  of  nature  extend  far  beyond  the 
environs  of  Antequera,  after  which  we  again  relapsed 
into  the  same  monotonous  country.  Overtaken  by 
a  violent  thunder-storm,  we  endeavoured  to  gain 
admittance  into  a  large  but  lonely  house  by  the  road- 
side ;  but  the  door  was  firmly  secured,  and  its  inmates 
were  for  a  long  time  deaf  to  our  repeated  vocifera- 
tions. It  was  at  length  unbarred  after  many  ques- 
tions, and  with  evident  symptoms  of  uneasiness, 
which  seemed  by  no  means  to  diminish  as  we  rode 
into  the  yard  and  asked  for  bread  and  wine.  Unac- 
customed to  travellers,  and  sometimes  visited  by  the 
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mounted  highwaymen  when  foraging  ibr  porovisions^ 
thej  were  unable  at  first  to  determine  the  character 
of  their  visitors  or  the  nature  of  our  visit.  The  scene 
was  curious,  as  it  ilhistrated  forcibly  the  unsettled 
state  of  these  districts,  and  reminded  mc  of  the  old 
feudal  times  when  every  mansion  was  secured  against  ^ 
the  assaults  of  an  enemy.  As  wo  rode  along  the 
path  that  led  to  the  forest  of  Benamegi.  we  were, 
joined  by  some  muleteers,  who  warned  us  of  approach- 
ing danger  in  very  expressive  terms.  One^  as  he  left 
us,  intimated  a  hope  that  the  hour  in  which  we  tra* 
versed  the  wood  might  be  a  fortunate  one.  It  wa^ 
then  customary  for  persons  travelling  through  tlus 
part  of  the  country  to  unite  in  caravans  suffici^ly 
numerous  and  well  armed  to  resist  any  attacks;  and 
as  these  were  principally  composed  of  peasants  carry - 
iiq;  their  goods  to  market,  travellers  were  often* 
enabled  to  avail  themselves  of  such  efficient  protec- 
tion. Hearing  that  a  caravan  was  but  a  mile  in 
advance,  we  galloped  forward,  and  joined  it  as  it. 
entered  the  forest.  Wc  passed  the  reputed  quarters 
of  the  banditti,  the  fearful  venta,  a  picturesque 
building  situated  in  a  hollow  in  one  of  the  wildest 
and  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  forest  Soon  after- 
wards a  cry  of  robbers  ran  through  the  caravan,  and 
we  were  shown  three  men  in  the  wood  leaning  on 
their  guns,  whom  our  companions  recognised  as 
forming  members  of  the  great  banditti  Protected 
by  the  caravan,  I  felt  some  curiosity  to  see  the  hig^; 
wayman  of  Andalusia,  who,  like  the  legitimate  smug- 
gler, was  distinguished  by  a  particular  dress»  was 
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motiiiied  oh  the  higb-necked  horse  of  the  couiitry, 
and  bad  some  redeeming  points  in  his  character.  He 
was  seldom  known  to  commit  murder  or  inflict  any 
personal  outrage^  except  in  cases  of  continued  resist- 
ance, and  affected,  in  the  foil  exercise  of  his  voca- 
tion, a  lofty  courtesy  of  manner  and  a  contempt  for 
sordid  details ;  but  these  men  were  not  mounted,  and 
were  not  remarkable  from  any  peculiarity  of  appear- 
ance.  They  were  perhaps  the  last  recruits  the  band 
had  received,  and  were  not  yet  admitted  to  the  ipn- 
viiege  of  the  robber's  dress,  or  to  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  profession  ;  for  it  was  said 
that  in  the  best  established  bands  a  regular  ap^ 
prentieeship  was  often  served.  The  number  of  the 
band  was  I  suspect  exaggerated,  although  the  dis- 
trict was  so  much  infested  with  robbers,  that  it  had 
become  a  proverb  in  the  country,  that  whoever  drank 
from  the  clear  spring  of  Lucena  was  fit>m  that  hour 
endowed  with  all  the  qualifications  of  a  good  high- 
wayman. 

But  to  return  to  my  prison  at  Evora,  from  which 
I  have  wandered  with  my  usual  taste  for  rambling. 
— The  Intendant  left  me  :  the  city  remained  that 
night  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitemeiit,  and  the 
yells  were  sometimes  tremendous. 

The  life  of  a  prisoner  is  monotonous  enough,  as  it 
is  rather  a  history  of  feelings  than  events.  The 
gratefol  sensation  at  first  inspired  by  my  prison 
walls  soon  ceased  to  operate  on  my  mind,  while  the 
strict  confinement  became  every  day  more  sevetely 
felt,  and  was  to  me  peculiariy  irksome,  as  it  involved 
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a  total  change  of  habits.  For  some  time  paiA  I  had 
generally  been  on  horseback  from  sunrise  to  sunset, 
and  the  narrow  limits,  within  which  tny  movements 
were  now  restricted,  formed  a  most  unpleasing  con- 
trast to  the  free  range  of  the  mountainous  Algarve 
and  the  interminable  wastes  of  the  Alentejo;  and  as 
I  saw  through  my  grated  windows  the  bright  sun 
and  the  blue  unclouded  sky  which  I  could  now  no 
more  enjoy,  I  longed  for  "  the  life  so  late  I  led,"  and 
pined  for  the  open  heath  and  the  rushing  steed. 
Many  hours  of  the  day  I  spent  in  pacing  my  apart- 
ment ;  sometimes  I  amused  myself  by  observing  a 
dark-eyed  lady  who  frequented  a  balcony  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  but  still  more  often  I  lay 
on  my  mattress  reading  over  and  over  again  my  only 
book,  Gil  Bias,  a  most  appropriate  study^  for  his 
imprisonment  by  villainous  Corregidors  made  my 
own  woes  appear  quite  classical.  I  was  fortunately 
on  good  terms  with  the  jailor,  who,  when  he  brought 
me  my  meals,  would  sometimes  linger  to  inform  me 
of  the  events  occurring  in  the  town,  and  I  was  always 
prepared  for  his  arrival  by  the  heavy  sound  made 
by  the  grated  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  as  he 
unlocked  it  and  swung  it  back  on  its  iron  hinges  ; 
a  sound  which,  however  discordant  it  might  have  ap- 
peared under  happier  circumstances,  was  in  my  state 
of  solitude  rarely  unwelcome. 

I  remember  being  amused  by  a  little  incident, 
which  was  curious  enough  as  a  striking  instance 
of  the  greater  importance  men  often  attach  to  words 
than  to  things.     One  night  when  the  jailor  was 
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bringing  me  supper^  he  observed,  speaking  of  hU 
parents,  that  his  father  was  a  native  of  Gallicia.  I 
afterwards  inadvertently  called  him  a  Gallician. 
"  No,  Senhor/*  said  the  old  man,  drawing  himself  up 
with  dignity,  "  I  did  not  say  ray  Father  was  a  Gal- 
lician ;  I  only  said  that  he  and  his  parents  before 
hhn  were  born  in  Gallicia,"  a  distinction  too  subtle 
for  my  unrefined  intellect,  but  which  really  ori- 
ginated in  a  keen  sense  of  the  contempt  which  in 
Portugal  unjustly  attaches  to  the  word  Gallician. 

One  day  I  was  surprised  by  a  visit  from  the 
young  officer  whom  I  have  already  mentioned.  He 
was  accompanied  by  the  Frenchman,  and  had  been 
permitted  to  see  me  by  the  Authorities.  Having 
previously  called  upon  the  Corregidor,  he  had  repre- 
sented to  him  the  injustice  of  humouring  a  mis- 
guided people  by  detaining  any  longer  in  prison  an 
individual  charged  with  no  definite  offence ;  he  had 
orged  him  to  issue  an  immediate  but  secret  order 
for  my  liberation,  saying,  that  he  would  take  me  to 
his  Father's  house,  without  attracting  the  public 
attention,  and  would  consider  himself  responsible 
for  my  appearance  on  the  day  required. 

The  Corregidor  in  answer  regretted  the  treat- 
ment I  had  experienced,  and  admitted  that  my 
arrest  could  not  be  defended  on  legal  grounds; 
adding  that  if  he  had  been  present  in  the  first  in- 
stance he  would  have  ordered  the  sentinel  to  let  me 
pass  unquestioned,  but  that  such  a  course  was  sub- 
sequently rendered  impracticable  by  the  violent 
prepossessions  of  the  people.    He  had  been,  how- 
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ever,  anxious  to  show  me  every  possiUe  mdulgmce» 
and  had  awarded  to  me  the  best  apartment  in  the 
prison;  but  he  could  not  comply  with  his  young 
friend's  request,  as  an  order  for  my  release  would  be 
construed  by  the  suspicious  citizens  into  a  con- 
nivance with  persons  arrested  on  political  charges* 
and  would  very  possibly  be  followed  by  an  attack 
on  the  prisons,  and  a  massacre  of  the  prisoners. 

His  declaration  was  sincere,  and  I  felt  it  to  be  so^ 
The  Corregidor  could  not  act  otherwisei  for  he  was 
no  longer  a  free  agent,  but  the  slave  of  a  Actios 
that  would  only  acknowledge  his  authority  while  he 
complied  implicitly  with  their  wishes.  Yet  although 
my  young  friend's  application  was  ineflfectual,  I  was 
gratified  by  the  generous  zeal  which  had  prompted 
him  to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  tote  of  a 
perfect  stranger ;  but  he  was  only  twenty-one,  and 
at  that  age  the  heart  is  warm,  and  the  mind  has 
scarcely  begun  to  calculate. 

That  day,  enlivened  by  the  visit  of  my  friends, 
brief  as  that  visit  was,  made  the  next  appear  more 
cheerless ;  cheerless  it  seemed  indeed  to  me,  though 
Ml  of  beauty  and  brightness  to  the  emancipated 
portion  of  mankind ;  towards  evening  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens  changed,  clouds  gathered,  and 

<iwith  the  night 

Came  eform  and  daiknen  in  their  mingUeg  might.** 

I  had  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  feverish 
attack  under  which  I  had  suffered  in  the  Algarve, 
and  the  want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  now  pro- 
duced a  return  of  indisposition,  and  the  appalling 
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cries  of  *'  Death  to  the  prisoners,**  which  rose  that 
evening  from  groups  collected  beneath  my  windows, 
jarred  on  a  mhid  then  restless  and  irritable  from 
disease  The  disturbance  was,  however,  of  short 
duration ;  it  seemed  as  if  yielding  '*  to  power  un- 
seen, and  mightier  far  than  they;"  the  furies  of  the 
human  breast  were  silenced  by  the  more  angry  strife 
of  the  elements,  for  as  the  weather  grew  tempes- 
tuous the  popular  uproar  died  away.  And  as  I  lay 
on  >  my  mattress  exhausted,  yet  unable  to  sleep, 
gazing  on  the  melancholy  light  of  a  solitary  lamp 
aifd  tihie  strong  reflection  cast  upon  the  wall  by  the 
]iron*grating,  I  could  only  hear  the  iitful  gusts  of 
the  passing  wind  as  it  shook  the  building,  and  the 
itioumful  and  unvarying  splash  of  the  rain  as  it  fell 
drop  after  drop  from  the  over-hanging  roof  on  the 
]^avement  below. 

Time  and  circumstance  alike  contribute  to 
dispirit  me,  and  vexatious  thoughts  chased  each 
other  rapidly  through  my  mind.  I  felt  that  the 
issue  of  my  adventure  was  extremely  doubtful:  a 
&vourable  statement  of  my  case  had  indeed  been 
fiwwarded  to  the  Minister  of  Police  at  Lisbon,  and 
I  entertained  no  doubt  of  his  willingness  to  release 
me.  I  had  written  to  the  British  Ambassador,  and 
was  well  assured  of  his  interference  in  my  behalf, 
but  I  knew  that  serious  differences  must  have  arisen 
between  the  Governments  of  Ghreat  Britain  and 
Portugal,  in  consequence  of  Dom  MigueVs  recent 
conduet,  and  it  was  then    generally  believed  at 
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Erora  that  Sir  Frederick  Lamb  had  actually  left 
the  kingdom. 

My  letter  might  therefore  never  reach  its  des- 
tination ;  should  it,  however,  find  Sir  Frederick  in 
Portugal^  still  it  was  extremely  probable  that  nnd» 
the  actual  excitement  the  local  authorities  would 
not  venture  to  enforce  an  order  issued  by  the  central 
government  if  opposed  to  the  public  feeling  at 
Evora ;  and  the  violence  of  the  mob,  which  occa- 
sionally collected  around  the  prison,  convinced  me 
that  even  its  thick  walls  and  ponderous  bars  would 
not  afford  its  inmates  any  certain  protection  against 
a  sudden  burst  of  popular  fury. 

I  was  also  hardly  satisfied  with  my  own  conduct. 
A  dislike  to  bend  to  circumstances,  and  alter  the 
route  I  had  originaUy  fixed  ou,  when  the  expediency 
of  such  an  alteration  had  become  apparent,  assisted 
in  some  degree  by  a  desire  to  see  the  great  political 
change  in  progress,  had  carried  me  into  scenes 
which  cooler  heads  would  have  avoided ;  aiKl  if  the 
loss  of  life  should  eventually  prove  the  penalty  of 
my  indiscretion,  such  a  termination  of  my  exploit 
would  not  be  cheered  by  any  consolotary  reflections, 
for  I  should  have  perished  in  an  expedition  that 
could  hardly  under  any  circumstances  have  been 
useftil  to  others,  or  to  myself. 

From  the  contemplation  of  actual  evils  my  mind 
'*flew  unconscious  o'er  each  backward  year,"  and 
past  as  well  as  present  scenes  were  tinged  with  the 
same  sombre  hue.     I  had  never  perhaps  before  had 
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leisure  to  devote  so  many  hours  nninterruptedly  to 
calm  and  dispassionate  reflection.  In  active  life 
the  mind  is  hurried  on  by  the  pursuit  of  some  real 
or  imagined  good^  by  the  eagerness  of  speculation, 
and  the  overmastering  force  of  passion,  and  turns 
away  from  all  that  is  painfiil  in  the  impressions  of 
former  years^ — ^impressions  which  the  mind  can 
never  wholly  erase,  but  which  it  refuses  to  dwell 
upon  as  injurious  to  its  energies. 

When  captured  by  a  Catalan  Guerrilla  in  the 
great  Spanish  revolt  of  182%  and  threatened  with 
instant  death,  there  was  a  grandeur  in  the  events 
passing  around  me,  and  a  corresponding  elevation 
of  sentiment  in  those  among  whom  my  lot  was  for 
the  moment  cast,  which  made  me  comparatively 
insensible  to  the  fate  which  might  await  me.  Their 
chivalrous  and  unconquerable  attachment  to  their 
lawful  king,  their  gallant  bearing  against  outnum- 
bering enemies,  and  under  an  overwhelming  reverse 
of  fortune,  and  their  steadfast  resistance  to  the  most 
unrighteous  persecution  which  ever  brought  down 
infamy  on  the  prostituted  name  of  freedom  ;  these 
were  qualities  that  put  to  shame  the  self-arrogated 
virtue  of  the  Spanish  legislator;  these  are  traits 
which  shed  a  glorious  and  redeeming  light  upon 
the  gloomy  history  of  those  days ;  these  are  circum- 
stances which  time  can  never  efface  from  my  mind, 
and  which  impressed  me  strongly  even  in  that  hour 
of  personal  danger.  And  the  sight  of  Vilia,  rich  in 
youthful  heroism  when  the  morning  sun  arose,  rich 
in  her  bowers  and  halls,  but  a  heap  of  blood  and 
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ashes  when  that  sub  went  down ;  the  sight,  I  «ajr*  of 
beautiful  but  perishing  Vilia,*  and  the  heavy  sound 
of  the  destroying  cannon,  reverberating  anumg  the 
rocks,  as  it  mowed  down  the  never-yielding  popu- 
lation of  that  devoted  place^  excluded  from  my  mind 
every  other  emotion  save  that  of  ardent  sympathy 
with  the  martyred  Royalists. 

But  in  my  lonely  prison-room  at  Evora,  with 
nothing  to  interest^  and  little  to  excite,  debarred 
from  every  wonted  occupation,  deprived  of  books, 
and  ''  left  in  utter  solitude,  to  pine  the  prey  of  evciy 
changing  mood/'  exposed  to  the  chances  of  a  di«iid- 
All  and  inglorious  death,  and  unsupported  by  a 
single  circumstance  that  could  give  dignity  to  dan- 
ger, my  spirits  became  depressed,  not  broken.  My 
mind,  thrown  entirely  on  its  own  resources,  Ibuad  a 
painful  pleasure  in  recalling  past  scenes,  and  re- 
tracing the  stormy  course  of  my  own  varied  and 
eventful  life;  for  in  my  continual  rambles  I  had 
mixed  with  every  claas.  and  experienced  every  viet,- 
situde  of  fortune. 

That  hour  of  physical  and  mental  depression  ex- 
ercised a  softening  influence  on  all  my  feelings. 
Those  whom  I  loved  appeared  in  lovelier  colomra ; 
those  whom  I  had  been  accustomed  to  view  under  a 
less  kindly  aspect  were  now  seen  by  the  sobered 
spirit  in  a  more  charitable  light,  and  many  of  my 
own  actions,  deemed  in  their  day  of  little  moiaeBl, 
became  to  stem  reflection  each  a  crime.     I  thought 

■ 

*  A  town  in  thtt  north  of  Spain  detin^^d  by  tk*  GMMtiliitiQdal 
troopt  io  the  spring  of  1822. 
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of  iSie  various  occurrences!  liad  witnessed  in  various 
countries^  from  the  Italian  revolutions  down  to  the 
actual  moment ;  I  heard  again  the  lofty  aspirations 
breathed  by  an  ardent  people  in  the  delusive  hour 
of  an  imagined  liberation^  and  their  patriotic  cry 
that  th6  hst  day  of  slavery  was  the  brightest  of 
existence^  rung  ag^n  in  my  ears.^  I  remembered 
th*  misjudging  zeal  with  which  I  then  concurred 

*  I  remember  seeing;^  on  a  great  public  occasion  at  the  brei^kisg 
out  of  the  I^edmontese  reTolutioni  two  hundred  educated  personi  lay 
Ihefr  hands  on  their  hearts^  and  cry  out,  "  Le  dernier  jour  de  I'escla- 
ngi  m  la  pkm  beau  de  la  vie."  When  the  Constitution  waa  pro- 
cUime^  1  waa  gi^en  a  tricolor  cockade  by  one  of  the  revolntiooiata, 
and  preferred  it  aa  a  curious  memorial  of  the  time.  During  the  great 
Catalan  revolution,  when  my  desk  was  searched  by  the  exasperated 
HoyaliiAs^  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  these  ill-starred  badges  of 
dttlMfacy  hmnght  tip  in  judgment  against  me ;  but  to  my  surprite 
the  iavestigaticMi  passed  over  without  eliciting  this  apparently  con- 
clusive proof  of  my  revolutionary  tendencies.  I  was  not  awate>  till 
many  months  aTterwards^  that  my  life  had  been  preserved  by  the 
Idnd  foresight  of  a  sister,  who,  with  her  constant  affection,  had  taken 
pfeeMitldns  ibr  her  brother  which  he  had  not  taken  for  himself.  Under 
the  influence  of  some  general  apprehension,  she  had  removed,  withovt 
my  knowledge,  those  dangerous  emblems  from  my  desk  immediately 
before  my  departure  for  Spain.  Since  the  last  paragraph  was  written, 
though  scarcely  four  mouths  have  elapsed,  that  beloved  Being  has 
beett  taken  to  her  kindred  heaven.  She  is  gone,  the  playmate  of  my 
boyhood,  the  deli^^t  and  blessing  of  my  early  home,  the  unvacying 
friend}  and,  in  the  grave  business  of  life,  the  faithful  counsellor  of 
my  riper  years.  In  younger  days,  when  life  was  new  to  both  of 
us,  she  traced  with  me  the  golden  {laths  of  poetry,  and  in  after  yean 
•fMjr  eifoaion  of  my  pen,  and  even  this  story  of  my  travels,  was 
.aabmiitcd  to  her  purer  taste  and  rarely  failing  judgment.  How 
great  a  charm  is  to  be  found,  how  g^at  a  blessing  is  wrapt  up  in 
thoii  simple  wotd^— ttiere  is  I  Now,  alas !  I  can  only  say — thevs  was. 
"  A]|d  oh,  how  many  sorrows  crowd  into  those  two  brief  words  V*  - 

VOL.  II.  B 
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in  their  hopes,  and  I  turned  from  the  excesses 
which  had  belied  the  noble  promise  of  that  day  and 
had  disappointed  my  boyish  enthusiasm.  And 
blended  with  the  stirring  recollection  of  public 
events  came  the  memory  of  pleasures  past  and 
friendships  contracted  in  the  midst  of  war  and  con- 
fusion. Those  companionships  had  been  marred 
and  broken, — that  country  had  been  visited  by  the 
heavy  hand  of  civil  war.  One  undistinguishing 
night  had  buried  all. 

He  who  has  ever  spent  a  restless  night>  when 
the  frame  is  fevered  and  the  heart  heavy,  no  doubt 
remembers  the  unreasonable  impatience  with  which 
he  pined  for  the  first  glimpse  of  day  as  he  turned 
from  side  to  side  on  his  lonely  couch,  vainly  soli- 
citing 

"  That  Bleep  which  would  not  weigh  his  eyelids  down. 
And  steep  his  senses  in  forget  fulness." 

Such  was  my  fretful  and  unhappy  state  on  the 
evening  to  which  I  allude.  Sleep,  *'  nature's  kind 
nurse,"  refused  to  visit  me  till  the  waning  lamp 
showed  that  the  night  was  far  spent ;  then,  indeed, 
sleep  came,  but  not  repose, — the  restless  mind  re- 
newed its  busy  train  of  thought.  My  recollections 
assumed  distinct  form  and  colouring ;  I  was  trans- 
ported to  the  cherished  scenes  of  former  years — ^I 
saw  once  more  the  friends  of  my  early  days — I 
mingled  with  the  absent ;  and  the  dead,  restored  to 
all  the  freshness  of  existence,  greeted  me  ag^n — 

**  With  hand  as  warm  and  brow  as  gay 
As  if  we  parted  yesterday.** 
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I  was  suddenly  and  terribly  awakened.  I  started 
up  and  drank  in  with  eager  ears  the  most  dreadful 
yell  that  I  ever  yet  heard  sent  forth  by  an  infuriated 
people ;  that  shout  I  felt  at  once  was  no  longer  a 
general  expression  of  political  animosity,  but  the 
Toice  of  popular  passion  freshly  and  violently  excited. 
The  crowd,  however,  which  had  so  fearfully  revealed 
its  near  approach,  rushed  on,  and  in  a  moment  more 
I  could  scarcely  hear  the  distant  sound  of  their 
heavy  tread ;  but  the  volcano  was  labouring,  and  the 
eruption  was  at  hand.  After  a  brief  interval  I  heard 
a  confused  sound  of  voices,  and  climbing  up  to  the 
iron  grating,  looked  through  it  with  intense  anxiety. 
The  sun  had  risen,  but  my  view  was  limited  to  the 
street  in  which  the  prison  was  situated;  I  listened 
attentively,  yet  heard  no  repetition  of  those  startling 
cries ;  but  as  the  low  moaning  wind  precedes  the 
tempest,  so  a  general  though  indistinct  murmur, 
uncommon  at  that  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and 
apparently  rising  from  all  quarters  of  the  city,  seemed 
to  portend  some  unusual  agitation.  Soon  afterwards 
small  parties  rushed  down  the  streets  calling  out  for 
arms,  knocking  at  the  houses,  and  exhorting  their 
friends  to  rise ;  the  signal  was  obeyed,  the  groups 
were  reinforced,  and  the  tumult  increased.  At  length 
the  drum  beat  to  arms,  and  the  tocsin  sent  forth 
its  formidable  peal.  At  this  tremendous  summons 
the  insurrection  became  universal,  and  a  furious 
crowd  pressed  down  the  street,  as  through  the  main 
artery  of  the  city.  As  the  revise  of  the  ocean  is 
brought  from  its  lowest  depths  to  the  surface  by  a 

e2 
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diBtorbaiice  of  the  waters,  so  the  worst  portion  of  the 
population,  roused  by  the  storm,  was  now  seen  con* 
spicuons.  Every  foul  alley,  every  subterranean  cellar 
sent  forth  its  birds  of  prey  to  darken  with  their  ill- 
omened  presence  a  scene  which  needed  no  additional 
horrors ;  an  ill-favoured  race,  which  shunned  the  light 
in  quiet  times,  and  never  left  their  loathsome  pre- 
cincts but  for  deeds  of  ill, — men  upon  whom  it  were 
enough  to  look  but  once  to  see  that  murder  was  their 
trade,  and  to  feel  that  mercy  could  be  no  inmate  of 
their  hearts.  Mixed  with  them  were  the  more  re- 
spectable inhabitants  of  the  place,  militiamen,  arti- 
zans,  and  peasants,  variously  attired  and  variously 
armed ;  some  dad  in  long  dark  cloaks,  others  half 
naked  from  the  haste  with  which  they  obeyed  the 
summons;  some  bearing  muskets  and  bayonets, 
others  long  knives,  while  many  brandished  the.  huge 
dub  and  held  aloft  the  dreadful  pike.  They  were 
evidently  pressing  on  to  the  horrible  work  of  blood ; 
their  countenances  were  inflamed  with  rag^,  and 
their  expressions  stern  and  short,  for  they  had  then 
no  time  for  idle  shouts.  I  vainly  endeavoured  to 
discover  from  their  hasty  exclamations  the  object  of 
the  rising ;  I  wearied  my  mind  in  conjecturing  the 
cause.  The  insurgents  had  already  expelled  the 
regular  troops  and  had  proclaimed  the  Infant  King ; 
the  Imperialists  had  everywhere  submitted  to  their 
dictation,  and  the  Miguelists  remained  undisputed 
masters  of  the  city,  v  Against  whom  then  was .  this 
furious  ebullition  directed  P  My  blood  froze  as  th^ 
^nly  probable  answer  suggested  itself  to  my  mind. 
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An  attack  on  the  prisons  had  long  been  threatened 
by  the  mob  and  dreaded  by  the  authorities;  for  they 
were  then  overflowing  with  those  real  and  supposed 
partisans  of  Don  Pedro*s  cause>  who  had  been  arrested 
during  that  distracted  time ;  and  night  after  night 
the  awful  cry  of  "  Death  to  the  Prisoners"  had  been 
raised  under  the  prison  windows.  The  people  were 
then  probably  directing  their  course  to  the  great 
prison  in  the  square,  and  when  they  had  satiated 
their  rage  in  the  blood  of  its  ill-fiited  inmates, 
would,  I  supposed,  undoubtedly  retrace  their  steps 
to  the  prison  in  which  I  was  confined,  and  there 
renew  the  slaughterous  work. 

About  this  time  the  jailor  entered  my  apartment 
to  fetch  a  loose  bar  that  was  lying  in  a  comer  of  the 
room.  The  old  man  was  evidently  possessed  with 
the  same  belief;  he  was  labouring  under  extreme 
a^tation,  but  said  resolutely  that  he  would  fortify 
the  prison  doors,  and  defend  them  against  the  mob 
to  the  last  extremity.  I  desired  to  know  the  imme* 
diate  cause  of  the  tumult,  and  he  told  me  that  the 
regular  troops,  expelled  a  few  days  before  by  the 
citizens,  had  re-entered  Evora  during  the  night,  and 
had  just  been  found  by  the  astonished  inhabitants 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
Against  these  invaders  tlie  energies  of  the  people 
were  now  directed,  and  if,  as  he  anticipated,  the  issue 
of  the  struggle  should  prove  disastrous  to  the  Im** 
perial  troops,  the  prisons,  so  often  menaced,  would, 
he  feared,  become  the  scene  of  sanguinary  excesses. 
He  could  not  then  delay,  but  said  he  would  retwn 
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in  a  short  time  and  give  me  further  tidings ;  he  left 
me,  but  not  as  before  to  irksome  solitude^  for  every 
jaculty  was  engrossed  by  these -momentous  events. 

A  heavy  discharge  of  musketry  was  followed  by  a 
complete  cessation  of  every  hostile  sound,  and  then 
the  tumult  was  renewed,  and  the  cries  of  the  people 
rose  high  above  the  roar  of  the  combat.  Had  I  been 
able  even  as  a  prisoner  to  behold  the  thrilling  scene, 
a  sense  of  personal  danger  would  probably  have 
been  lost  in  the  deep  interest  inspired  by  such  a 
struggle,  but  the  iron  bars  of  my  grated  window 
prevented  me  from  looking  down  the  street^ — ^those 
bars  which  I  never  before  viewed  with  feelings  of 
such  unbounded  aversion.  At  this  time  the  doors 
and  windows  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  were 
closed,  and  the  inhabitants  were  ranged  on  the  bal- 
conies armed  with  missiles  to  pour  down  on  the 
devoted  troops.  Even  women  shared  the  exaspera- 
tion of  the  moment,  and,  bearing  jugs  of  hot  water 
and  scalding  oil,  prepared  to  assist  their  sons  and 
husbands  in  the  extermination  of  men  whom  they 
considered  hostile  to  the  altar  and  the  throne. 

I  remained  in  a  state  of  g^eat  suspense  till  my 
jailor  returned,  for,  circumstanced  as  I  was,  life  or 
death  was  apparently  dependent  on  the  issue  of  the 
struggle.  At  length  re-entering  the  room  he  told 
me  that  victory  was  decidedly  inclining  to  the  popu- 
lar party ;  they  had  taken  the  arsenal,  and  had  plen-^ 
tiftilly  supplied  themselves  with  arms  firom  its  amiple 
magazines,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  renew  the 
contest  on  more  equal  terms.     Again  he  left  me. 
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mnd  another  anxious  pause  ensued ;  but  at  his  third 
and  last  visit  he  announced  the  total  defeat  of  the 
regular  troops,  who  were  only  saved  from  utter  de- 
struction by  the  admirable  conduct  of  their  com- 
manding officer. 

Hemmed  in  by  a  resolved  and  overwhelming 
populace,  attacked  in  front  and  rear,  and  from  the 
houses  above,  unable  to  maintain  their  ground  they 
yet  succeeded  in  making  good  their  retreat,  after 
some  gallant  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  retrieve  the 
day.  After  their  expulsion  from  the  city  the  dis- 
orders which  had  convulsed  Evora,  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution,  were  renewed ;  the  Imperialists 
were  again  assaulted  in  their  houses,  and  the  Corre- 
gidor,  or  civil  Governor,  whose  comparative  modera- 
tion had  excited  the  hatred  of  the  fanatics,  was  bar- 
barously assailed,  although  himself  sincerely  at- 
tached to  the  Infant's  cause.  His  coat  was  stabbed 
through  in  several  places,  and  his  life  was  only  saved 
by  the  exertions  of  some  faithful  adherents ;  but  he 
was  degraded  and  deposed  by  general  acclamation, 
and  as  they  hurried  him  to  a  place  of  confinement, 
to  preserve  him  from  a  worse  fate,  the  mob  repeat- 
edly enjoined  them  to  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 
Such  was  the  fall  of  the  Corregidor,  who  a  short 
time  before  had  signed  the  order  by  virtue  of  which 
I  was  then  a  prisoner.  So  rapid  is  the  march  of 
revolution,  so  quickly  does  the  condemner  become 
the'condemned. 

A  calm  now  prevailed,  perhaps  more  awful  than 
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the  dreadful  din  which  had  preceded  it ;  the  atreeta 
were  deserted,  the  ordinary  business  of  life  wiis  sua* 
pended,  the  uproar  of  conflicting  parties  was  unheard* 
for  the  assailants  were  engaged  at  the  extremitj  of 
the  city  in  pursuit  of  the  retiring  troops.  It  was  an 
awful  pause  indeed^  for  I  knew  that  the  unnatural 
silence  would  soon  be  terminated  by  the  mnrderoua 
bands  returning  from  the  mortal  struggle  flushed 
with  success  and  ripe  for  further  outrage. 

During  that  interval  of  fearful  repose^  I  could  not 
but  feel  that  within  the  last  few  hours  my  prospects 
had  become  greatly  overcast^  my  chances  of  safety 
sensibly  diminished.  I  felt  as  a  mariner  wrecked  on 
the  Goodwin  Sands>  who,  safe  for  the  moment,  awaits 
the  gradual  flow  of  that  returning  tide  which  must 
prove  to  him  inevitable  death;  for  I  found  myself  in 
that  hopeless  situation  in  which  no  efforts  could  profit 
me,  no  prudence  lead  to  extrication,  no  courage  be 
of  any  avail. 

There,  in  my  prison  cell,  if  the  sovereign  people 
willed  it,  I  must  be  coolly  and  deliberately  butchered 
without  a  weapon  to  save  or  to  avenge,  without  a 
chance  of  preserving  life  by  flight,  or  of  prolonging 
it  by  manly  resistance.  In  the  nervous  impatience 
of  my  feelings  I  almost  wished  to  shorten  my  sus- 
pense, and  to  exchange  the  deadly  calm  which 
reigned  around  me  for  the  furious  assault  which 
would  soon,  I  was  persuaded,  be  directed  against  the 
prison  doors.  But  that  Power  ''which  can  guide 
the  whirlwind  and  direct  the  storm,"  and  which  in  ita 
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rnsdom  so  often  baffles  the  calculations  of  man,  be 
they  for  good  or  be  they  for  evil,  had  otherwise  de- 
creed. 

That  calm,  so  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
general  character  of  the  time,  was  of  some  duration. 
The  return  of  the  conquering  people  was,  at  first, 
indicated  by  cries  faintly  heard  in  the  distance,  but 
deepening  as  they  drew  nearer,  and  at  length  sound- 
ing absolutely  terrific ;  these  were,  however,  only 
tihe  expiring  cries  of  exhausted  passion,  for  rich 
in  the  spoils  of  the  fallen  arsenal,  they  passed  be- 
neath my  windows,  apparently  worn  out  by  their 
exertions,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  attack  the 
prison,  but  passed  sullenly  by  without  a  single 
menace. 

Their  exhaustion  was  so  complete  that  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  a  death-like  stillness  pervaded 
the  populous  city  of  Evora;  not  a  shout,  not  an 
exclamation,  not  even  the  common  sounds  of  social 
life  were  heard;  but  the  ceaseless  dash  of  the  foun- 
tain playing  in  the  adjacent  street  alone  interrupted 
a  silence  which  contrasted  singularly  with  the  stormy 
excitement  of  the  morning. 

Night  came  on,  and  an  anxious  night  it  was  to 
every  prisoner.  The  fall  of  the  Corregidor  had 
been  chiefly  owing  to  the  efforts  he  had  made  to 
shield  unoffending  citizens  from  the  lawless  arrests 
of  the  mob,  and  to  preserve  those  who  were  arrested 
from  further  violence.  Our  protector  had  now 
fallen,  and,  although  we  might  indulge  in  hope,  we 
had  no  longer  any  assurance  of  protection.     Who, 
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with  the  warning  fate  of  the  Corregidor  before  his 
eyes^  would  say  to  the  unbridled  multitude,  '<So 
far,  no  farther,  shalt  thou  go  ?'*  The  dragon  was 
unchained ;  might  had  vanquished  right ;  there  was 
a  power  above  the  law>  and,  though  fatigued  and 
slumbering  for  the  moment,  we  had  every  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  spirit  of  popular  vengeance 
would  revive  with  the  reviving  energies  of  the 
people.  But,  contrary  to  the  general  expectation, 
the  desire  of  shedding  the  blood  of  the  prisoners 
decreased  when  every  barrier  to  the  perpetration  of 
such  an  act  was  removed ;  for,  elated  by  their  signal 
triumph  over  the  troops,  and  gratified  by  the  depo- 
sition of  the  obnoxious  Corregidor,  the  leaders  of 
the  insurrection  heard  with  less  impatience  the  cahn 
remonstrances  of  their  superiors  in  station,  and 
allowed  the  public  feeling  to  take  a  better  direction . 
Large  bodies  of  men  remained  in  the  square  for 
many  hours  after  the  conflict,  and  in  the  evening 
the  peasantry  formed  companies  selected  from  their 
own  class,  and  afterwards  regularly  guarded  the 
ramparts  by  day  and  night. 

I  have  little  more  to  record  during  the  remaining 
days  I  spent  in  prison.  One  evening,  when  the 
room  was  darkened  by  the  shades  of  approaching 
night,  as  I  sat  by  the  window  listening  to  the  per- 
petual chant  in  favour  of  Dom  Miguel,  sung  by  the 
men,  and  echoed  by  the  children,  the  door  was 
opened,  and  letters  were  brought  me  from  the 
British  Embassy  informing  me  of  the  decided  inter- 
ference  of  the  British  Ambassador  in  my  behalf. 
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acccxnpanied  by  a  message  from  the  Mayor  an- 
nouncing  the  welcome  inteUigence  of  my  actual 
Uberation. 

I  mstantly  repaired  to  the  town-hall^  and  re- 
quested him  to  issue  an  order  for  the  release  of 
Juan,  who  was  confined  in  the  great  prison  in 
the  square ;  but  the  Mayor  declined  complying  with 
my  wishes,  assigning  no  reason  for  his  refusal,  but 
only  stating  that  he  was  detained  by  the  will  of 
the  Intendant  of  Police  and  the  superior  authorities, 
by  royal  orders,  by  orders  from  the  King  (for  so 
Dom  Miguel  was  then  styled  at  Evora).  In  short, 
it  might  have  been  inferred  from  his  answer  that  all 
the  royalty  of  Europe  had  conspired  against  the 
unfortunate  Borderer.  After  some  fruitless  en- 
deavours to  persuade  his  inexorable  Worship,  I  had 
a  last  and  hurried  interview  with  Juan  in  the  prison, 
and  then  departed,  resolved  to  renew  my  exertions 
in  his  behalf  at  Lisbon,  where,  after  a  long  alter- 
cation with  the  authorities,  my  remonstrances  were 
crowned  with  success. 

If  I  were  asked  what  was  the  real  character  of 
the  Borderer,  I  should  answer,  that,  during  my  long 
and  frequent  rambles  I  have  rarely  met  the  man 
with  whom  I  have  spent  so  much  time,  yet  of  whose 
real  nature  and  designs  I  had  finally  so  much  doubt. 
He  was  vain-glorious,  and  boastful  to  a  ridiculous 
extent,  but  was  not,  I  think,  deficient  in  real  cou- 
rage. His  honesty  was  very  questionable,  for  when 
I  arrived  at  Lisbon,  and  examined  the  money  con- 
cealed in  the  saddle,  I  found  a  considerable  deficit. 
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It  is  tnie  that  my  portmanteau  had  been  pillaged  at 
ETora,  and  that  the  saddle  had  remained  without 
protection  for  a  long  time ;  still  I  have  difficulty  in 
believing  that,  if  the  secret  place  had  been  diaeo- 
vered,  any  common  plunderer  would  have  been  so 
moderate  as  to  have  taken  only  a  portion  of  the 
spoil>  during  a  period  of  such  universal  licence,  and 
when  the  chances  of  detection  were  so  slight. 

A  little  circumstance  also  during  our  journey  ex- 
cited  some  suspicion  in  my  mind,  though  even  now 
I  hardly  know  in  what  light  to  consider  it.  As  we 
were  one  morning  riding  through  a  defile,  in  one  of 
the  wildest  and  most  uninhabited  parts  of  Alentgo> 
he  suddenly  approached  me,  drawing  nearer  tiU  our 
horses  were  abreast^  and  then  asked  me  whether  I 
had  lost  my  eye-glass,  saying  he  thought  I  had  left 
it  at  the  place  where  we  had  slept  the  preceding 
night. 

There  is  occasionally  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Peninsula,  but  especially  among  the  Spaniards,* 
a  sudden  and  apparently  unaccountable  transition 
from  extreme  blandness  and  courtesy  of  manner,  to 
a  startling  ferocity  of  expression  and  abruptness  of 
tone ;  and  I  have  observed  that  this  peculiar  change 
'of  countenance  and  voice  generally  characterizes 
the  accomplished  villain,  and  is  visible  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  thinks  he  can  safely  throw  off  the 
mask,  and  give  way  to  his  native  brutality. 

Such  a  fierceness  of  expression  and  abruptness  of 
tope  I  then  remarked  in  the  Borderer,  symptoms 

*  Chiefly  among  the  Vitleiicians. 
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vrbadi  I  had  learnt  to  distroBty  and  which  struck  me 
as  ominous.  At  tliat  hasty  and  unexpected  question 
I  felt  in  my  bosom  for  my  glass,  but  kept  my  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  Juan's  right  hand,  whieh  was  in 
the  pocket  where  I  knew  he  carried  fire-arms,  so 
that  the  least  suspicious  motion  of  his  arm  would 
have  met  with  a  corresponding  morement  on  my 
part,  and  I  should  instantly  have  sprung  forward 
and  drawn  forth  my  own  pistol.  If  he  really  enter- 
tained any  villainous  project  he  saw  me  prepared, 
and  therefore  abandoned  his  intention.  But  the 
peculiarity  of  his  manner,  and  the  position  of  his 
hand,  may  have  been  purely  accidental;  still  my 
suspicions  were  excited,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  my  journey  I  made  him  always  ride  before  me, 
and  never  remain  even  for  a  moment  in  the  rear ;  a 
precaution  which  I  had  adopted  generally,  though 
not  invariably,  in  the  earlier  part  of  our  expedition. 
There  was  also  something  highly  unsatisfactory  in 
his  mode  of  alluding  to  the  past  events  of  his  life : 
he  admitted  that  his  former  master  had  been  mur- 
dered in  his  presence ;  and  though  he  deprecated 
the  act,  I  could  not  discover,  even  by  his  own  ver- 
sion of  the  affair,  that  he  made  the  slightest  effort  to 
prevent  it. 

I  have  generally  found  these  rough  adventurers 
faithful  and  devoted,  and,  when  our  acquaintance 
has  been  of  some  duration,  they  have  often  become 
much  attached  to  me,  and  have  sometimes  offered  to 
leave  their  country,  and  follow  my  fortunes  all  over 
the  world.      I  have,  in    consequence,    frequently 
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parted  from  them  with  regret>  but  I  entertained  no 
fiseling  of  this  kind  for  the  Borderer.  I  may  hsLwe 
done  him  wrong,  but,  in  spite  of  my  disinclination  to 
distrust  his  fidelity,  dark  suspicions  would  at  times 
irresistibly  force  themselves  upon  my  mind.  I  had, 
however,  no  certain  knowledge  of  any  criminal 
intention  on  his  part,  and,  as  he  had  suffered  in  my 
service,  I  felt  bound  to  exert  myself  to  the  utmost 
to  procure  his  release. 

Any  man  who  has  travelled  much  in  wild  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  Spain,  where  the  extremes  of 
vice  and  virtue  exist,  will  have  found  his  observation 
of  character  rendered  peculiarly  acute  by  the  emer- 
gencies arising  from  the  insecure  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  consequent  necessity  of  obtaining  some 
insight  into  the  intentions  of  the  guides  and  adven- 
turers upon  whose  fidelity  his  safety  for  the  time 
essentially  depends.  A  series  of  constant  obser- 
vations at  length  produces  in  the  observer  a  rapid 
and  almost  intuitive  recognition  of  character.  In 
forming  a  general  and  hasty  opinion  of  an  indi- 
vidual, I  have  been  sometimes  guided  by  indications 
so  trivial  that  I  should  have  been  almost  ashamed  of 
admitting  that  they  could  influence  my  conduct, 
although  most  unquestionably  they  had  that  effect ; 
yet,  practically,  I  was  rai*ely  deceived.  During  my 
early  wandmngs  those  indications  would  have 
passed,  probably  without  notice,  certainly  without 
comment;  but  the  necessity  of  scrutinizing  the 
individuals  to  whose  care  I  entrusted  my  safety,  led 
me  to  connect  particular  symptoms  with  particular 
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iatentions  and  a  particular  Btate  of  mind ;  a  peculiar 
mode  of  introducing  suli^ects,  a  particular  mode  of 
questioning,  a  certain  reserve,  and  sometimes  even 
a  certain  frankness,  an  earnest  look  or  even  a  pre- 
occupation of  mind,  have  occasionally  excited  my 
suspicion ;  and  latterly,  I  seldom  found  that  sus- 
picion wholly  destitute  of  foundation.  It  is  true 
that  men  have  great  constitutional  differences ;  some 
are  frank,  some  reserved,  all  occasionally  absent — 
and  till  we  are  acquainted  with  the  temperament  of 
the  individual,  it  may  be  said  that  no  fair  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  from  such  trivial  circumstances.  So  I 
reasoned  for  a  long  time,  but  practically  there  was  a 
certain  frankness,  there  was  a  certain  reserve,  there 
was  a  certain  absence,  and  even  a  certain  earnest- 
ness, wliich  I  learned  to  disting^uish  as  emanating 
from  a  person  in  some  degree  to  be  distrusted.  I 
can  hardly  explain  the  difference  of  manner  that 
was  often  perceptible  between  the  honest  man  and 
the  accomplished  traitor,  the  shades  in  that  state  of 
society  are  often  so  indistinctly  marked,  the  lines  so 
finely  drawn,  but  yet  I  was  generally  sensible  of  the 
difference,  though  Juan's  case  was  certainly  an  ex- 
ception. The  truth  of  these  observations  will  I 
am  sure  be  admitted  by  every  person  who  has  tra- 
velled much  in  times  and  in  a  country  requiring 
perpetual  caution  and  habitual  observation  of  cha- 
racter. 

I  have  known  persons  who  have  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  their  guides,  in  very  dan- 
gerous districts,  by  entering  into  conversation  with 
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them  upon  points  connected  uriith  their  doubts,  and 
thus  endeavouring  to  infer  firom  their  manner  the 
truth  or  the  mistaken  nature  of  their  suspiciotts; 
but  men  will  frequently  come  to  a  false  conclusioa 
by  this  mode  of  proceeding.  A  man  conscious  of 
his  integrity  will  either  betray  embarrassment  or 
testify  displeasure,  or  show  something  like  ridicule 
at  the  anxiety  of  his  inquirer,  if  he  have  any  clue  to 
his  motives,  or  perceive  the  drift  of  his  questions ; 
in  short,  he  will  manifest  emotion  of  some  kind 
which  the  superficial  observer  attributes  to  a  source 
from  which  it  does  not  proceed.  Your  cool,  in* 
sinuating,  pleasant  guide,  who  deprecates  treachery 
in  fluent  language,  and  with  a  cool,  unembarrassed 
manner,  is,  generally  speaking,  the  man  to  be  really 
dreaded  and  suspected;  and  his  intentions  can 
only  be  inferred  by  indications  of  a  very  different 
character. 

In  alluding  to  the  different  kinds  of  courtesy 
which  pervade  society  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
I  have  before  observed  how  quickly  and  almost 
insensibly  men  fall  into  the  habits  of  indiriduals 
with  whom  they  live,  and  adopt  those  conventional 
forms,  which,  however  varied,  are  but  the  common 
expression  of  that  courtesy  and  high  breeding 
which  prevail  in  good  society.  It  is  remarkable 
how  soon  the  mind  contracts  a  mode  of  judging, 
thinking,  and  acting,  alien  from  its  general  views, 
and  which  the  individual  only  applies  to  partkular 
circumstances,  and  to  a  particular  state  of  things. 
I  was  impressed  with  the  truth  of  this  observation  by  a 
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circuinatonoe  which  occurred  to  me  in  Spain^  in  1822* 
I  was  traversing  with  my  Brother-in-law  the  plains 
which  divide  Gibraltar  from  Cadiz :  no  language 
can  do  justice  to  the  beanty  of  that  scenery;  there 
the  cork-tree  exceeds  in  size  and  fantastic  variety  of 
form,  all  that  I  had  ever  heard  of  its  magnificence, 
evQn  in  those  far-famed  forests ;  the  plain  was  lite- 
rally purple  with  flowers,  and  the  coronella  grovring 
luxuriwtly  around  us,  overhung  our  path  with  its 
yeUow  blossoms^  shed  them  profusely  on  the  g^ound^ 
and  made  our  track  through  the  woodland  a  con- 
tinued carpet  of  gold.  Here  nature  reigned  undis- 
turbed, and  in  her  primitive  glory.  During  a  jour- 
ney of  two  days*  duration  no  human  habitation  met 
our  eyes,  with  the  exception  of  the  solitary  venta  at 
which  we  passed  the  night;  over  those  beautiful 
wastes,  the  wild  cattle  ranged  in  herds,  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach^  free  as  the  air  they  breathed,  and 
e^qperienced  no  molestation  from  the  tyrant  man. 
Mounted  on  spirited  horses,  and  having  lefl  omr 
servants^  muleteers,  and  baggage  some  miles  in  the 
rear,  we  perceived,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
day,  two  men  armed  and  on  horseback  coming 
towards  us  across  the  plain.  Such  an  apparition 
in  snch  a  lawless  country  and  on  so  desolate  a 
spot,  induced  us,  being  at  the  moment  wholly  un- 
armed, to  accelerate  our  pace  ;  an  acceleration, 
which  seemed  to  produce  a  corresponding  degree  of 
activity  in  the  strangers.  Observing  this,  we  put 
our  horses  to  their  utmost  speed,  and  looking  back 
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perceived,  that  our  pursuers  had  imitated  our  ex- 
ample, and  were  pushing  vehemently  along  a  tnusk 
leading  over  broken  ground,  and  through  a  belt  of 
wood.    We  pressed  hastUy  up  the  hiU,  and  reaching 
the  summit  discovered  the  strangers  in  the  plain 
below  stUl  following  in  our  track,  but  completely 
distanced,  and  having  apparently   given  up    the 
chase.    Though  now  relieved  from  any  immediate 
apprehension,  we  were  much  perplexed,  for  the  day 
was  closing,  the  ground,  studded  with  thickets  and 
old  trees,  was  tangled  in  the  extreme,  and  the  trade 
was  almost  lost.  We  soon  became  fairly  bewildered 
but  at  length  perceived  through  the    increasing 
gloom  an  object  which  we  felt  assured  was   the 
venta;  yet  as  we  approached  it,  there  was  some- 
thing uncommon  in  its  form  and  dimensions,  and  it 
seemed  to  bestride  the  height,  on   which  it  was 
phM5ed,with  an  assumption  of  dignity  little  suited  to 
a  lonely  venta  of  the  wQdemess.     When  we  arrived 
at  the  expected  haven  of  repose,  we  felt  no  incU- 
nation  to  select  it  as  our  resting-pkce ;  most  as- 
suredly «  our  minds  were  never  set  so  high  "  for  it 
proved  to  be  a  huge  gibbet  of  peculiar  oonstroction 
erected,  as  we  afterwards  heard,  by  a  feudal  lord  of 
the  territory.     The  two  props  were  of  heavy  ma 
sonry,  and.  seen  through  the  uncertain  light  of  the 
evemng.  resembled  a  lofty  archway     Our  mistake 
was  not  agreeable  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
moment,  as  we  had  lost  much  time,  and  were  appre- 
hensive that  our  friends  in  *\,^  •  ,. ,      "PPre- 

»nenas  in  the  rear  might  overtake 
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U0  before  we  could  reach  an  asylum, — we  howeveip 
soon  regained  the  tracks  and  arrived  in  safety  at 
the  venta. 

We  had  not  been  long  installed  in  the  inn^  and 
had  just  established  ourselves  in  the  seats  scooped 
out  of  the  huge  chimney  by  the  side  of  the  roaring 
fire>  when  the  door  opened  and  two  men  entered  the 
kitGhen>  one  of  whom  was  armed  to  the  teeth; 
he.  wore  pistols,  a  huge  sabre  hung  at  his  side, 
daitered  along  the  ground,  and  gave  audible  notice 
of  all  his  movem^its ;  there  were  no  candles,  but  the 
biasing  fire  illuminated  the  apartment,  flashed  upon 
bis  arms,  and  showed  his  broad  chest  and  vigorous 
ficame.  A  more  formidable  opponent  never  rode  the 
King's  highway ;  upon  his  Uneaments  the  open  and 
unscrupulous  ruffian  was  stamped  in  most  unques- 
tionable characters ;  he  seemed  ready  to  commit  any 
crime,  and  equally  ready  to  avow  it ;  his  voice  was 
loud,  his  manner  boisterous,  and  his  eye  had  a  pecu- 
liarly hardened  and  reckless  expression.  He  instantly 
recognised  us,  and  asked  jeeringly,  and  in  a  tone  as 
I  thought  in  some  degree  indicative  of  disappoint- 
ment, whether  our  recent  flight  had  been  the  result 
of  fear  ?  We  observed  coldly,  that  the  lateness  of 
the  hpur  and  the  danger  of  being  benighted  on 
such  wild  plains,  might  account  for  the  rapidity  of 
our  movements  without  seeking  for  other  motives. 
Soon  afterwards  his  companion  drew  near  the  fire^ 
and  entered  into  conversation  \fith  me.  He  was  a 
v^y  different  man ;  he  had  more  coutroul  over  his 
passions,  more  depth  of  character,  and  evidently 
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possessed  a  greater  acquaintance  with  respectable 
society.  His  friend  was  at  all  tiroes,  I  suspect,  an 
open*  brutal  and  unreasoning  ruffian,  but  this  man 
was  a  fair  specimen  of  the  accomplished  villain  found 
in  Andalusia  and  Valencia,  ready  with  his  knife,  but 
not  less  ready  with  his  tongue,  loving  pleasure,  hav- 
ing some  regard  if  not  to  character,  at  least  to  the 
decorum  of  external  manner,  versatile  in  his  powers, 
and  assuming  in  different  societies  as  many  different 
hues  as  the  changefol  cameleon.  He  drew  near  my 
seat  by  the  fire,  and  addressed  me  in  a  courteous 
and  rather  engaging  manner,  alluding  to  our  adven- 
ture on  the  plain  with  easy  indifference.  Continuing 
the  conversation  he  asked  me,  as  if  by  chance, 
whether  our  road  lay  to  Algeziras,  or  across  the 
northern  wastes  ?  I  saw  the  drift  of  the  question  and 
gave  an  evasive  reply,  but  soon  afterwards  took  an 
opportunity  of  stating,  as  if  incidentally,  that  although 
we  had  little  to  defend  we  were  travelling  armed. 
The  remark  appeared  to  flow  naturally  from  die 
conversation,  but  the  Andalusian  was  too  keen  and 
practised  an  observer  to  misunderstand  my  motive; 
he  perceived  at  once  that  I  understood  the  nature  of 
the  pursuit  on  the  plain,  and  saw  into  the  reasons  of 
his  recent  inquiry;  a  quick  light  shot  fit)m  his  eye, 
a  shade,  the  expression  only  of  a  moment,  passed 
over  his  countenance,  but  from  that  time  there  was 
a  peculiar  something  impossible  to  doubt,  yet  equally 
impossible  to  define,  which  convinced  us  both  that 
we  mutually  understood  each  other's  motives.  And 
yet   he   did    not    cease  conversing:    he   scarcely 
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flagged,  though  he  perhaps  addressed  himself  to  tne 
less  exclusively  than  before ;  a  mere  bystander  would 
have  perceived  no  difference  in  his  manner,  but  a 
dose  observer  might  possibly  have  remarked  that  he 
was  a  shade  less  cordial  at  the  close  than  he  had  been 
at  the  commencement  of  the  conversation.  I  think 
he  was  baffled  in  his  object  and  therefore  annoyed  for 
the  moment,  but  as  no  explanation  occurred,  he 
neither  resented  my  suspicions  or  was  really  much 
embarrassed  by  my  knowledge  of  his  designs.  He 
was,  I  doubt  not,  one  of  those  Andalusian  bravos 
who  will  amuse  their  intended  victim  and  ingratiate 
themselves  with  any  person  they  think  of  consequence, 
up  to  the  moment  when  they  plunge  their  daggers 
in  his  heart,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
information  conducive  to  their  object,  but,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  from  a  certain  appreciation  of  social 
intercourse  and  perception  of  social  distinctions.  On 
subsequent  reflection  I  was  surprised  at  his  conduct 
and  at  my  own.  His  apparent  disregard  of  my 
knowledge  of  his  intentions  arose  in  all  probability 
from  that  indifference  to  the  shedding  of  human 
blood  which  so  generally  prevails  in  Spain,  and  from 
the  consequent  belief  that  although  I  was  the  object 
and  might  have  been  the  victim  of  his  attack,  my 
knowledge  of  his  schemes  would  not  much  depre- 
ciate him  in  my  opinion,  though  it  might  lead  me  to 
distrust  him  and  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the 
danger.  My  perception  of  his  intentions  appeared 
to  raise  me  in  bis  opinion,  while  it  had  not  the  effect 
of  materially  disconcerting  him.    I  was  also  sur* 
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prised  at  my  own  course.  Although  persuaded  that 
he  had  intended  to  plunder  us,  and  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  combine  murder  with  robbery,  my  Eng« 
lish  abhorrence  of  the  plunderer  and  assassin  was 
unconsciously  tempered  by  the  more  lenient  feelings 
which  prevail  on  those  points  in  Spain,  and  I  allowed 
him  to  continue  the  conversation  with  me,  because  I 
wished  to  obtain  information  from  him  on  points  on 
which  he  appeared  qualified  to  spealc  Had  he  nn- 
pugned  my  honour,  a  strong  impulse  would  have 
prevented  my  communicating  with  him,  but  an  attack 
upon  my  purse  and  person,  however  indefensible, 
yet  seemed  in  unison  with  the  wild  law  of  that  wild 
country,  which  held  such  deeds  in  little  reprobation, 
and  prescribed  that  force  must  be  repelled  by  force  or 
met  by  stratagem .  These  men  were  avowed  smugglers. 
Before  the  revolution  of  1820  the  Spanish  smugglers 
formed  a  distinct  class,  that  retained,  with  much 
originality  of  character,  certain  defined  principles 
and  an  established  code  of  honour  upon  which  they 
professed  to  act.  By  this  code  all  robbery  except 
the  plunder  of  the  revenue  was  highly  censured, 
unless  indeed  it  took  place  under  very  peculiar  dr- 
cumstances.  In  traversing  the  country  they  dis- 
charged their  daily  reckonings  with  exactness  and 
often  with  generosity ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  illieit 
occupations,  showed  the  most  incorruptible  fidelity 
towards  persons  who  placed  themselves  under  their 
protection  or  relied  on  their  honour.  Such  princi** 
pies  were  recognised,  if  not  acted  upon,  by  every 
individual  who  became  a  member  of  the  fraternity, 
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and  continued  more  or  less  in  force  while  the  number 
remained  limited;  but  when  the  change  that  was 
operated  in  the  commercial  policy  of  Spain  had  given 
a  violent  stimulus  to  the  illicit  trade>  a  new  class  of 
smugglers  suddenly  arose,  unformed  by  previous 
habits  and  solely  created  by  the  demand  for  foreign 
merchandise,  which  in  consequence  of  the  new  regu- 
lations  could  no  longer  be  supplied  by  the  old  chan* 
nels.  This  new  class  had  no  restraining  points  of  pride, 
and,  becoming  alternately  robber  and  smuggler, 
plundered  the  revenue  and  the  traveller  with  laud- 
able, impartiality.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  our  heroes  of  the  plain  were  old  villains  of  the 
new  school. 

On  the  following  morning  I  went  to  the  inn,  and, 
desiring  the  muleteer  to  load  the  mules,  employed 
the  interval  in  taking  a  hasty  view  of  the  cathechral, 
which  is  Gothic,  but  has  little  claims  to  beauty ;  the 
altar  is,  however,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  extremely 
rich*  and  decorated  with  various  marbles.  I  also 
visited  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Diana,  and  which  still 
boasts  some  noble  columns,  evidently  raised  during 
the  best  period  of  Roman  architecture;  at  one 
moment  I  intended  to  inspect  the  Bishop's  library, 
and  the  museum  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Portugal 
but  feeUng  the  imprudence  of  exposing  myself  too 
much  to  the  public  observation  at  such  a  time,  I 
returned  to  the  inn.  The  events  then  and  there 
occurring  proved  the  justice  of  my  apprehension,  and 
showed  the  precarious  tenure  on  which  I  enjoyed  my 
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newly  recovered  liberty.    The  ina-kec^>or,' vexed  at 
the  removal  of  the  mules,  whose  maintenance  h$A 
been  very  profitable  to  him>  declared  he  would  not 
allow  them  to  depart  unless  positive  iofttructioffB  to 
that  effect  were  forwarded  to  him  from  the  Mayer. 
Several  persons,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  court  at 
the  time,  took  his  part  when  they  learnt  my  name, 
and  as  a  crowd,  attracted  by  the  noise,  beg^an  fo  col- 
lect, I  was  strongly  advised  to  prevent  a  recurreauoe 
of  any  unpleasant  scenes  by  again  taking  refuge  ia 
the  prison.    Thither  I  repaired  moat  reluctantly, 
and  thence  I  addressed  a  strong  remonstrancse  totbe 
Mayor,  calling  upon  him  to  give  effect  to  the  inatmr- 
tions  of  his  Government  by  issuing  the  necessary 
orders;  but  that  officer  was  either  unwiUinj^  fr 
unable  to  enforce  his  authority,  and  chose  ratbei;  to 
attain  his  object  by  the  gradual  process  of  entreaty 
than  by  direct  command.     I  was,  in  consequence, 
compelled  to  pass  the  remainder  of  that  day  and  the 
ensuing  night  in  my  old  apartment  at  the  prison, 
from  which,  in  the  distempered  state  of  the  public 
mind,  I  did  not  again  venture  to  sally  tiU  I  quitted 
Evora  entirely.     Towards  dusk  on  the  following 
evening  I  left  the  prison  for  the  last  time.    Aa  I 
crossed  the  tliresliold  I  saw  my  fair  friend,  whom  I 
had  so  often  beheld  from  my  grated  windows,  stand- 
ing on  the  balcony ;  I  bowed,  and  she  returned  the 
salutation  gracefully,  but  every  other  countenanes 
was  scowling  and  distrustful  as  I  mounted  my  horse 
and  left  that  inhospitable  city ;  none  there  "  the 
parting  hand  extended  gave," — ^none  wished  tliye 
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«tranger  a  safe  journey  and  a  glad  return, — and  no 
kindly  voice  exclaimed,  '*  God  bless  him !" 

The  high  towers  of  Evora  faded  in  the  distance. 
I  had  intended  to  have  visited  Elvas,  a  fortress  of 
great  national  importance,  but  could  not  deviate 
from  the  route  prescribed  by  the  Authorities,  my 
passport  being  made  out  for  Lisbon  in  the  name  of 
the  King,  Dom  Miguel  the  First,  although  he  had 
not  yet  assumed  the  crown.  It  was,  I  believe,  the 
£rst  passport  drawn  up  in  that  form,  and  was,  as 
such,  alluded  to  in  the  debates  that  tpolc  place  on 
the  affairs  of  Portugal  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons. 

I  slept  that  evening  at  a  solitary  inn.  At  Montemor 
I  met  a  Juiz  de  Fora,  recently  appointed  to  the 
magistracy  of  Elvas,  to  which  town  he  was  travelling 
escorted  by  seven  soldiers,  as  the  road  was  said  to 
be  infested  by  robbers,  and  accompanied  by  a  young 
and  blooming  bride,  scarcely  seventeen  years  of  age, 
whose  raven  locks  contrasted  well  with  the  alabaster 
whiteness  of  her  skin,  and  whose  dark  eyes  were  full 
of  fire.  I  spent  the  night  at  Selveira,  where  I  was 
amused  by  the  energetic  feeling  displayed  in  the 
Infant's  cause  by  a  handsome  young  woman,  as  she 
was  chopping  a  block  of  wood  with  considerable 
force  near  the  kitchen  fire :  ''  Even  thus,"  she  said, 
^  I  should  like  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  who  deny 
the  divine  mission  of  Miguel."  "  The  divine  mis- 
sion r  I  answered,  laughingly ;  ''  would  it  not  be 
enough  to  admit  his  divine  right  ?  If  I  denied  his 
divine  mission  would  you  cut  off  my  head  V    "  Will* 
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ingly/*  she  replied  with  animation^  **  if  you  weie 
such  an  unbeliever ;  but  you  are  not»  surely  ?  '* 
"  Surely  you  do  not  deny  the  divine  misision  of  our 
blessed  Miguel?'*  re-echoed  the  lady-mother,  vp^ 
preaching  me  with  a  most  sinister  expression  of 
countenance.  I  was  hungry,  and  therefore  mean- 
spirited  :  accordingly  I  acquiesced  in  the  established 
creed ;  for  I  knew  that  any  manifestation  of  heterodox 
opinions  ou  the  sul^ect  of  MigueVs  divinity  would  be 
followed  by  a  supperless  retreat  to  bed.  Entering 
the  kitchen  on  the  following  morning,  I  saw  two 
convivial  firiars  demolishing  a  coarse  but  substantial 
breakfast,  and  the  old  woman  waiting  upon  thein> 
and  evidently  rejoicing  in  their  inordinate  appetite. 
She  required  me  to  pay  three  times  as  much  for  my 
breakfast  as  she  charged  the  reverend  Fathers, 
although  the  quality  of  the  provisions  was  the  same» 
and  the  quantity  they  consumed  far  greater;  and  yet 
her  charge  to  me  was  not  high,  but  was  rather  extra* 
vagantly  low  to  them ;  a  liberality  on  her  part  the 
result  of  strong  religious  feeling,  for  she  must  have 
been  a  loser  by  their  visit  to  her  inn.  One  of  the 
priests  conversed  with  me  very  cordially  till  he  dis- 
covered me  to  be  an  Englishman,  but  then  became 
extremely  shy  and  reserved. 

On  the  following  morning  I  continued  my  jcmrnery, 
and  passed  several  wild-looking  men,  who  appeared 
to  be  compounded  of  the  beggar  and  marauder,  and 
were  probably  roused  into  unusual  activity  by  Ae 
ciricumstancea  of  the  times.  A  curious  sup^stitim 
attaches  to  this  rambling  race  in  those  parts  of 
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Alentejo  where  the  little  landholders  dwell  in  isolated 
houses  upon  their  estates.  When  a  child  is  bom, 
crowds  of  wild-looking  beggara  assemble  firom  dif- 
ferent and  even  remote  parts  of  the  great  Alentejo 
wastes,  and  collect  around  the  house ;  barefooted, 
and  occasionally  bareheaded,  they  frequently  carry 
devotional  pictures  in  their  hands,  and  sometimes  a 
charm  or  talisman  in  the  bosom.  If  invited  to  par- 
take of  the  good  man's  cheer^  they  heap  innumerable 
blessings  on  his  infant  heir ;  but  if  the  door  is  sternly 
closedr  against  their  intrusion,  they  successively  ap- 
proach the  inhospitable  threshold,  denotCtice  the 
guiltless  object  of  the  day's  rejoicing,  and  consign 
their  victim  to  an  early  grave,  or  to  a  lengthened 
life  of  sorrow.  In  some  parts  of  the  district,  a 
christening  concluded  without  their  presence  and 
approval  is  considered  by  the  superstitious  inha- 
bitants as  fearfully  incomplete,  and  even  by  strong- 
minded  men  as  wanting  in  a  kind  of  moral  sanction. 
The  mother  dreads  the  scowl  of  a  rejected  wanderer 
of  the  wild ;  his  curses,  sometimes  defied  though 
never  disregarded,  return  in  seasons  of  domestic 
grief  with  all  the  terror  of  their  original  impression. 
Years  afterwards,'  the  conscience- stricken  parent, 
seated  by  her  drooping  child,  hears  on  the  midnight 
blast  the  voice  that  warned  her  of  her  present  woe, 
and  sees  again  the  evil  eye  that  froze  the  current  of 
his  blood,  and  numbered  his  young  days ;  and  as  the 
terrible  remembrance  wakes,  her  hopes  decline ;  her 
oare  abates  under  the  certainty  of  a  predestined 
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doom',  atid  thus  the  prophecy  works  out  its  own  fiil* 
fihnetit. 

At  Pegoines  we  heard  formidable  accoants  of  the 
banditti  that  infested  a  forest  through  yAdch  we  were 
obliged  to  pass.  On  the  preceding  day  ^they  had 
attacked  a  gentleman's  carriage  and  fired  upon  the 
escort,  who,  alarmed  by  this  uncourteous  reception, 
disappeared  with  all  the  pomp  of  war,  abandoning 
the  gentleman  and  his  treasures  to  the  foe ;  of  the^ 
the  first,  and  probably  the  least  valuable,  they  spaied, 
the  latter  they  secured; 

The    road  from  Pegoines  traversed  for   many 
miles  plains  covered  with  heath  and  cistus.     At 
length  we  reached  the  fearful  forest,  which   was 
chiefly  composed  of  pine  trees ;  it  was  sad  and  daA 
and  appeared  a  scene  well  calculated  for  robber  exf 
ploits.     Behind  the  crumbling  walls  of  a  ruined 
house  the  banditti  had  lain  in  ambush  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and,  safe  themselves  from  any  danger 
of  reprisal,  had  fired  upon  theiravellers.  The  mule- 
teer pointed  out  the  dreaded  spot,  which  was  only  a 
few  steps  from  the  road,  but  uttered  not  a  word, 
and  only  waved  bis  hand  as  a  signal  to  press  for- 
ward, so  much  he  feared  to  hear  some  startling 
summons  from  the  brake,  or  to  see  it  suddenly 
become  alive  with  armed  men.     The  forest  can 
generally  be  passed  in  safety,  and  the  actual  danger 
was  owing  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  times,  the 
gang  being  chiefly  composed  of  political  outlaws. 
Indeed,  highway  robberies,  so  frequent  in  Spain>  are 
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in  Portugal  of  rare  occurrence,  except  in  parts  af 
Alentejo;  but  the  man  from  vfhom  I  hired  my 
mules  was  understood  to  have  a  secret  under- 
stan^ng  with  most  of  the  bands  dispersed  over  that 
province^  in  virtue  of  which  they  abstained  from 
plundering  his  muleteers  and  the  persons  who  tra- 
velled with  them. 

Every  man  who  has  dwelt  upon*  the  inspiration  of 
the  mightiest  spirit  of  our  days  will  recollect  that 
thnlling  description  of  Highland  clanship^  in  which 
Ben  Lomond's  hill- side,  apparently  so  still  and  de- 
serted, burst  into  armed  and  instantaneous  life  at 
the  call  of  Bhoderick  Dhu.  Such  a  sudden  trans- 
formation I  once  beheld  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and 
saw  it  without  encountering  the  peril  which  gene- 
rally attended  the  adventurous  scenes  into  which  it 
was  so  ofken  my  fate  to  be  thrown.  I  was  travel- 
ling wiUi  a  selative  through  the  forest  of  El  Raba> 
accompanied  by  a  Mussulman  guard  consisting  of 
individuals  named  and  appointed  by  the  Moorish 
Governor,  as  men  possessing  influence  over  the 
tribes  and  leaders  of  the  wild  district  through 
which  we  passed^  and  consequently  able  to  secure 
our  safety «  Our.  guard  was  headed  by  Medi,  styled 
the  sacf'ed^  from  his  recent  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 
The  defile  through  which  we  wound  our  way  slowly 
'and  with  difficulty  was  so  narrow  that  two  horsemen 
could  not  ride  abreast ;  crags  rose  on  both  sides,  but 
neither  perpendicular  nor  high,  surmounted  in  some 
places  with  single  trees,  covered  in  other  parts  with 
a  tangled  vegetation  of  a  most  luxuriant  but  lower 
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growth,  and  occflwionaUy  admittmg  deep  ristas  into 
diBtant  glades.    When  we  had  reached  the  centre 
of  the  forest,  which  seemed  as  still  and  andisturbed 
by  man  as  on  the  day  of  its  creation,  we  heard  a 
rustling  soimd  among  the  bushes,  like  the  rush  of  a 
mountain  deer  when  roused  frxmi  his  sylyan  couch, 
and  instantly  the  silent  and  solitary  forest  became 
instinct  with  formidable  life.     Thicket  and  brake 
gave  up  its  hidden  denizens,  and  a  wild  Arab 
started  into  unexpected  existence  from  the  shade  of 
every  sheltering  tree  and  crag.  At  the  same  moment 
a  negro,  apparently  the  leader  of  the  band,  vaulted 
over  a  low  rock,  and  laid  his  hand  rather  fiercely  on 
the  bridle  of  the  horse  on  which  the  chief  of  our 
guard,  the  sacred  Medi,  rode ;  but  instantly  recog* 
nising  his  superior  he  bent  the  knee  and  kissed  the 
hem  of  his  garment  with  an  expression  of  such  de- 
voted afiection,  that  it  lives  even  now  in  my  recol- 
lection, and  gave  at  the  time  an  interest  and  almost 
a  charm  to  features  naturally  hard  and  repulsive. 
Our  leader  received  this  oriental  salutation  with  an 
air  of  dignified  regard,  and  poured  some  gunpowder 
into  the  hands  of  his  black  adherent,  who  retired 
after  another  prostration,  apparently  gratified  by 
.the  notice  taken  of  him  by  our  chief.    The  Arabs, 
clothed  in  a  species  of  white  garment  with  scimitars 
at  their  sides  and  muskets  of  unusual  length  in  their 
hands,  spoke  not  a  word,  but  gazed  upon  us  with 
lowering  countenances,  as  if  disappointed  of  their 
prey.      That  armed    apparition    rising   upon   us 
ftom  the  depths  of  the  forest  in  such  a  startling 
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shape^  the  consequent  interruption  of  our  march> 
und  its  renewal,  were  but  the  events  of  a  moment.  A 
scene  that  left  upon  our  minds  an  ineffaceable  im- 
pression was,  in  its  actual  occurrence,  ''  like  the 
lightning  that  has  ceased  to  be  ere  we  can  say  it 
lightens ;"  and  as  we  wound  round  the  projecting 
point  which  excluded  from  our  view  that  fiery  and 
dark  tinted  tribe,  they  had  not  moved  from  their 
position,  and  each  man  was  standing  as  he  stood 
the  moment  that  they  burst  upon  our  sight* 

To  return  to  my  Portuguese  rambles ;  emerging 
from  the  wood,  we  continued  our  journey  between 
hedges  of  alders,  which  formed  a  dense  canopy  over 
liead  with  their  rich  foliage  and  intermingling 
branches,  and  cast  a  deep  shad^  on  the  road.  We 
afterwards  rode  through  an  open  country  i<>  Aldea 
Gallega,  where  I  met  a  militia-man,  who,  according 
to  his  own  account,  was  on  duty  at  Evora  on  the  day 
of  my  arrest,  and  was  now  proceeding  to  Lisbon  with 
the  deputation  appointed  by  the  insurgents  to  wait  on 
the  In&nt  and  explain  the  cause  and  nature  of  the 
late  revolution.  He  said  that  he  belonged  to  the 
Montero  party,  and  had  spared  no  exertions  in  my 
behalf;  but  I  had  no  recollection  of  the  man,  and 
could,  therefore,  neither  confirm  nor  deny  his  state- 
ment A  couple  of  crusados  by  no  means  tended  to 
diminish  his  zeal  in  my  cause,  and  he  left  the  apart- 
ment abusing  the  Authorities  who  had  committed  me, 
and  the  people  who  had  urged  my  committal,  and 
irehemently  lauding — gentle  reader — ^your  humble 
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sgrvant,  the  Absolute  King,  and  all  thcrOtber  good 
things  of  this  wicked  world. 

On  the  following  day  we  embarked  for  LisboiH 
but  were  encountered  by  a  hurricane,  which  droFf9 
us  to  Alcantara.  We,  however,  subsequently  ef- 
fected a  landing  at  the  Black  Horse  Square^  wheif 
I  met  my  friend  Mr.  Forbes,  who  infonned  me  tbii| 
the  Corps  Diplomatique  had  suspended  their  fiipc* 
tions.  I  went  to  my  former  lodgings  in  .the  Caef 
do  Sodre,  and  was  received  with  pleasure  by  mj. 
worthy  landlord  Bento,  who  reinstated  me  in  mj  old 
apartments.  ^ 

So  terminated  an  expedition  fraught  with  interesf^t 
full  of  varying  incident,  attended  with  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  singularly  disastrous  towards  its  dose^ 
The  most  sumptuous  and  the  scantiest  fare  had 
been  alternately  my  lot;  the  Republican  and  tha 
tJltra-Royalist,  the  peasant,  the  priest*  and  tha 
noble,  successively  my  hosts;  my.  race  had  been 
run  through  sunshine'  and  through  storm,  amid  ibf^ 
greatest  warmth  of  apparent  friendship,  and  tlie 
utmost  violence  of  real  hate  ;  (he  heated  room  and 
the  luxurious  couch,  the  hard  plank  and  the  cold 
night  air  of  heaven,  the  palace  and  the  prison,  I  had 
experienced  in  rapid  revolution.  In  the  morning  I 
frequently  knew  not  where  I  could  rest  my  head  at 
eve  in  safety,  and  I  often  lay  down  to  rest  witfaput 
^ny  certainty  of  passing  the  night  uninterrupted  by 
alarm.  ^ 

,   I  remained  in  Portugal  only  a  few  days  ^qi^ 
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my  return  to  the  capital.  During  my  tour  through 
the  southern  provinces  many  important  events  had 
occurred:  the  revolution  in  Dom  MigueVs  favour 
had  made  considerable  progress,  and  he  had  been 
actually  proclaimed  King  in  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Evora, 
Faro,  and  all  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
Supported  by  these  manifestations  of  the  popular 
filling  he  had  issued  a  decree  convoking  the  Three 
Estates  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  sue- 
bession  to  the  throne,  and  had  by  that  act  virtually 
abolished  the  Constitution, 

The  consequent  suspension  of  the  diplomatic 
fttnctions  infused  a  momentary  hope  into  the  bosoms 
of  the  dispirited  Imperialists ;  the  extensive  changes 
recently  made  in  the  regiments  that  occupied  the 
capital,  the  dismissal  of  the  Constitutionalists,  and 
promotion  of  Miguelist  officers,  had  destroyed  their 
hopes  of  effecting  at  Lisbon  any  plan  of  successful 
resistance  to  the  Government;  but  the  regular  troops, 
stationed  in  the  northern  districts,  were  still  com- 
manded by  their  former  Colonels,  retained  their 
a.ttachment  to  Dom  Pedro,  and  were  quite  disposed 
to  turn  their  arms  against  his  opponents.  Many 
individuals  at  Lisbon  knew  that  the  clouds  were 
gathering,  and  that  the  storm  would  burst  at 
Oporto. 

I  had  accidentally  beard  of  the  intention.  Day 
after  day  I  expectod  to  hear  that  the  strife  had 
begun,  and  although  personally  unconcerned  in  the 
event,  and  taking  no  part  whatever  in  the  plots  of 
that  distracted  period,  it  was  not  without  a  fearful 
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interest  that  I  Hstened  for  the  distant  howlings  of 
the  gale  which  would>  I  knew,  at  length,  break  in 
upon  the  hollow  tranquillity  of  the  time.  It  was,  I 
believe,  at  one  moment  intended  to  place  the  late 
Infanta  Regent  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection,  or  ai 
least  to  commence  operations  under  the  sanction  of 
her  name,  and  the  Government  appears  to  have  had 
some  vague  suspicions  of  the  scheme,  as  two  curious 
manifestos  appeared  in  the  gazette.  In  the  first, 
Dom  Miguel  declared  his  sister's  abhorrence  ''of 
the  machinations,  plotted  in  the  dark  caverns,  for 
the  subversion  of  all  that  is  good  and  established  on 
the  face  of  the  earth;"  and  in  the  secondi  the 
Princess  confirmed  his  statement. 

After  an  interview  with  the  Minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  many  discussions  with  the  Police,  as- 
sisted by  Sir  Frederick  Lamb,  who  maintained  our 
British  privileges  with  British  firmness,  I  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  order  for  Juan's  release.  My  last 
visit  was  paid  to  the  Cond£  de  linhares,  one  of  the 
most  talented  members  of  the  extinguished  House 
of  Peers ;  after  which  I  took  leave  of  my  excellent 
landlady  Mrs.  Bento,  and  her  pretty  daughter,  and 
about  midnight  entered  a  boat  accompanied  by  my 
landlord,  who  had  consented  to  act  as  my  servant 
pro  tempore,  and  accompany  me  to  England. 

We  had  scarcely  seated  ourselves,  before  a  lad, 
about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  ru9hjed 
from  the  house,  and  threw  himself  into  Bento's 
arms,  exclaiming,  as  the  tears  rolled  rapidly  down 
his  cheeks,  «'  My  master,  my  dear  ma«ter«  why  are 
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you  going  to  leave  us?"  Bento,  who  was  himself 
much  affected^  endeavoured  to  console  his  servant^ 
wilh  many  expressions  of  kindness. 
*  Feelings  of  this  kind  would  hardly  in -England 
have  existed  between  persons  standing  in  the  rela- 
tive position  of  master  and  apprentice,  or  if  indeed 
they  had  existed,  those  nicely  regulated  notions  of 
what  is  required  by  the  gradual  subordination  of 
ranks,  which  pervade  every  class  of  English  society, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  would  not  have  per- 
mitted their  unrestrained  expression  on  the  one 
hand,  or  their  free  and  cordial  reception  on  the 
other.  Still  this  little  incident  prepossessed  me 
highly  in  favour  of  the  lad,  whose  fidelity  to  his 
master  appeared  so  devoted^  and  of  the  master 
whose  kindly  disposition  had  excited  such  grateful 
feelings  in  the  bosom  of  his  dependant. 

I  was  imwiUing  to  quit  the  country  without  bid- 
ding fiirewell  to  my  gallant  friend  Sartorius,  so  I 
rowed  to  the  Pyramus,  and  found  Lord  Frederick 
Beauclerk  on  deck,  keeping  the  midnight  watch 
The  Captain,  roused  from  his  slumbers,  received  me 
with  a  countenance  expressive  of  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy, for  he  was  fully  prepared  to  find  in  his  noc- 
turnal visiter  some  unfortunate  emigrant  arrived  at 
that  unseasonable  hour  to  claim  his  protection. 

I  passed  the  night  in  a  comfortable  hammoek  on 
board  the  Pyramus,  and  on  the  following  morning 
at  break  of  day  embarked  on  board  the  Stanmer 
packet,  commanded  by  Captain  Sutton.  My  only 
fellow-passenger,  Senhor  Jose  Can£do  Xavier  (since 
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dead)i  was  a  person  of  great  aUaiament^  flod  sanch 
di8tingui3lied  by  the  prominent  port  he  had  taken 
in  Portuguese  affairs.  He  had  disdiarged,  at  the 
^me  timej  the  separate  duties'  of  Minister  for  the 
v;ar  a«d  for  the  foreign  departments^  and  was  high 
in  office  when  the  Infant  arrived. 

Since  the  period  to  which  I  am  now  alluding,  tiie 
important  question  which  then  agitated  men's  mmdt 
in  P<Nrtugal  has  been  brought  to  an  issue.    QvefLti 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  dramatis  pefSon«s 
time  has  removed  the  hostile  brothers^  the  victor  and '. 
the  vanquished,  from  the  stage ;  Dom  Miguel  is  an- 
exile,  Dom  Pedro  dead.    In  touching  upon  some  cf ' 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  present  stat^  of 
tbipgs,  I  have  endeavoured  to  speak  of  parties  and 
events  with  perfect  impartiality.     Our  interposition  • 
had  at  that  period  very  much  alienated  the  Miguelisis  ' 
fipm  the  English ;  but  although  I  lived  much  more 
wjth  the  Imperialists  at  Lisbon  than  with  Hieir 
opponents,  my  opinions  were  not  warpc^d  by  this 
circumstance ;  I  deprecate  the  severe  and  injudicions 
policy  pursued  by  Dom  Miguel  on  his  retnte  to 
Portugal,  but  I  must  not,  in  justice,  withhold  froni 
his  party  the  praise  which  is  unquestionably  thefir 
due.  •  As  a  party,  they  were  brave,  sincere,  higfar  • 
principled,  attached  to  their  rdigion,  and  to  the  old  ■ 
ittdtitutions  of  the  country.    The  honourable  fideltty  * 
wUh  Which  they  adhered  to  the  fortunes  of  tbeir  : 
Prince,  during  the  extremity  of  his  reverses,  and  the  '. 
uithesitating  devotion  with  which  men  in  the  enjoy- 
meni^f  all  the  luxuries  of  life  sacrificed  every. eijitibiyr, 
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possession  in  his  cause,  are  circumstances  tliat  reflect 
upon ' them  imperishable  credit;  but  their  virtues 
eould  not  redeem  his  errors,  or  repair  the  calamities 
entailed  upon  their  families  and  their  country  by  his 
mi^ttdging  policy.  In  the  provinces  I  found  men  of 
both  parties  anxious  to  facilitate  my  journey  and  to 
sbOw  nie  personal  attention.  Even  at  Evora,  the 
AuUioaritieB  of  the  city,  fairly  borne  down  by  the 
popnUr  feeling,  and  trembling  for  their  own  exist- 
eiieei  w^re,  I  think,  really  unwilling  to  impede  my 
j<lttRiey>  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  individual, 
shQW!fid  no  disposition  to  aggravate  the  rigour  of  my 
ctafinement. 

:  Tht  rain  fell  heavily  as  we  sailed  down  the  Tagus. 
I  lacked  for  the  last  time  at  Lisbon,  beautiful  even 
tlnrenigh  her  tears.  I  gazed  earnestly  on  her  con- 
vents, her  palaces,  and  her  orange  gardens,  and 
sighed  as  I  remembered  the  pleasant  hours  which  I 
had'Spent  among  their  light-hearted  inmates,  and 
thonght  upon  "  the  thousand  heavy  times  which 
might  befall  them  now.'* 

Atilength  we  were  fairly  on  the  main  ocean :  the 
wimd  was  blowing  furiously  from  the  south,  the  gal- 
last  ship  running  before  the  gale  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  knots  an  hour,  and  the  sea  was  so  stormy 
thai  a  single  wave,  breaking  over  the  jib-boom, 
divided  it  as  if  it  were  a  thread.  Daring  that  dtAy, 
and  Jibe  following  night,  I  was  confined  to  my  berth 
byxkmtinual  sickness;  but,  becoming  accustomed  to 
the^V9dLing  of  the  ship,  went  on  deck  the  second 
eynfjUbxg  as  the  shades  of  night  stole  over  the  teln-^ 
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pestuous  bay ;  and  that  bay  in  its  wrathful  mood  is 
as  proud  a  sight  as  the  eye  of  man  can  seek  to  gaze 
upon ! 

There  I  stood  till  a  late  hour,  watching  the  tower- 
ing waves  as  they  came  driving  against  our  stem, 
and  listening  with  pleasure  to  their  incessant  dash, 
and  to  the  creaking  of  the  rigging,  and  to  the  wind 
moaning  among  the  high  shrouds.  The  hurricane 
blew  steadily  in  one  direction,  and  without  inter- 
mission  for  three  days,  and  only  slackened  a  few 
hours  before  the  termination  of  our  voyage,  which 
was  prosperous,  and  almost  the  shortest  upon  record. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  we  hailed 
the  Lizard  Point :  my  long  wanderings,  the  fatigues 
of  my  solitary  expeditions,  and  the  perils  of  revolu- 
tion, were  all  forgotten  as  I  trod  once  more  upon 
the  soil  of  native,  peaceful,  and  then  unreformed 
England ! 


(  111   > 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


SPAIN. 

REVIEW  OF  THB  SOCIAL  AND  POLITICAL  STATE  OF 
THE  BASQUE  PROVINCES :  WITH  A  FEW  REMARKS 
ON  RECENT  EVENTS  IN  SPAIN. 

Till  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the 
real  state  of  the  Carlist  power  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces of  Spain  was  matter  of  very  general  uncer- 
tainty. The  military  strength  actually  arrayed  under 
the  standard  of  Dom  Carlos,  the  discipline  main- 
tained in  his  army,  the  degree  of  attachment  felt  by 
the  people  of  the  country  for  his  cause,  and  the  fate 
of  his  arms  in  the  various  encounters  with  the  Queen's 
troops,  were  most  imperfectly  known  in  this  country. 
The  insurgents  were  long  represented  by  our  Minis- 
ters, and  by  the  ministerial  journals,  as  little  better 
than  banditti ;  and  the  public,  tmder  the  natural 
impression  that  our  Oovemment  had  at  least  some 
vague  and  general  knowledge  of  the  forces  against 
which  they  were  directing  the  energies  of  this  coun- 
try, acquiesced,  at  first,  in  their  version  of  Spanish 
afiairs.  But,  as  time  elapsed,  and  the  civil  war  con- 
tinued, the  warmest  supporters  of  the  ministerial 
policy  became  unable  to  reconcile  the  statements  of 
our  Government  with  the  events  that  were  hourly 
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oocnrring  in  Spain.  Men,  indeed,  ifho  bad  Hred  in 
Biscay,  solved  the  apparent  contradiction,  by  coming 
to  the  just  conclusion,  that  the  GoTemment  were 
wfaollj  unacquainted  with  the  subject  on  which  they 
uttered  prophecies,  so  quickly,  and  so  completely  to 
be  disproved ;  but  it  was  not  till  Captain  Henning- 
sen^s  work  appeared,  that  the  cloud  of  misrepresen- 
tation was  cleared  away  from  the  eyes  of  the  British 
public.  The  detailed  information  which  he  commu- 
nicated, at  once  accounted  for  the  continuance  of  the 
struggle ;  he  traced  the  insurrection  from  its  com- 
mencement ;  he  showed  the  progpressive  increase  of 
the  Carlist  power,  and  first  made  generally  known 
the  startling  fact»  that  every  army  which  the  Queen 
had  sent  into  the  Basque  provinces  had  been  succes- 
sively defeated  by  the  determination  of  an  almost 
unanimous  people. 

Mr.  Honan's  work  has  still  more  recently  appeared, 
and  indisputably  proves,  that  since  the  gallant  Offi- 
cer's return  firom  the  seat  of  war,  the  resources  of 
the  Carlists  have  augmented,  the  range  of  the  insur- 
rection has  become  materially  extended,  and  that,  at 
present,  their  operations  are  conducted  on  a  greater 
scale^  and  their  adherents  are  more  numerous  and 
more  sanguine  of  success.  His  statements  are  com- 
pletely borne  out,  not  only  by  the  general  progress 
of  the  revolt  in  Aragon,  Valentia,  and  other  pro- 
vinces, and  by  the  continued  reverses  of  the  Queen's 
troops,  but  by  the  useless  and  inglorious  triumph  of 
the  British  legion  at  St.  Sebastian,  their  utter  failure 
at  Fontarabia,  and  their  long  subsequent  inaction. 
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.These  writers  have  shown>  ably  and  effectively* 
the  actual  condition  of  the  belligerent  parties.  I. 
am  anxious  to  call  the  attention  of  my  readers  to 
another  part  of  the  same  picture,  and  briefly  to 
eiamine  the  causes  of  that  extraordinary  ferment  of 
the  popular  mind,  which  has  enabled  the  Biscayana 
to^'esist,  successftilly,  the  whole  weight  of  tho  Spanish 
GiQverpment,  to  render  useless  the  active  though 
inject  co*operation  of  France,  and  to  make  the 
British  arms,  almost  for  the  first  time  in  the  history, 
of  ibis  country,  acquainted  with  dishonour  and  defeat. 
I.must  first,  however,  touch  hastily  on  events  that . 
occurred  some  years  4go  in  Spain,  but  which^  in 
their  consequences,  have  affected  considerably  the 
poUtics  of  the  day. 

.  I  liave  already  alluded  to  the  two  great  insur- 
rections which  agitated  Spain  in  the  years  1822  and 
1827.  The  great  northern  insurrection  of  1822 
originated,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  in  the  chi- 
valrous indignation  excited  by  the  oppressive  treat- 
ment of  the  Sovereign,  the  persecution  of  tho 
ppesthood,  and  the  unwise  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  to  aboUsh  the  old  names  and  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  provinces — ^names  and  limits 
justly  dear  to  the  people,  and  inseparably  blended 
with  all  their  traditional  recollections  of  Spanish 
honour  and  glory. 

Servile  imitators  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
Ifl^lators  of  that  period  had  not  the  sagacity  to 
id^t  their  institutions  to  the  condition  of  the. 
peojplei  but  determined  that  public  opinion  9ho^^^ 
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bend  to  tbeir  unpopular  schemes;  imd,  as  if  the 
outrages  inflicted  on  a  beloved  and  respected  clergy, 
as  if  the  spoliation  of  the  Church  property,  till  then 
deemed  sacred,  would  not  sufficiently  exasperate  a 
people  fanatically  attached  to  their  religious  teach- 
ers, the  Cortes  of  1821  proceeded  to  degrade  the 
Saints  in  eveiy  town  and  village  of  the  kingdom,  to 
eflface  their  names  from  the  streets  and  squares,  and 
substitute  new  and  revolutionary  designations ;  thus 
filling  up,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish  peasantry, 
the  measure  of  their  iniquities — not  only  persecuting 
the  Ministers  of  God  on  earth,  but  insulting  the 
hierarchy  of  heaven. 

These  were  measures  based  on  a  deplorable 
ignorance  of  human  nature,  and  originating  in  an 
arrogant  contempt  for  the  popular  prejudices  and 
the  national  religion.  It  was  not  difficult,  indeed,  to 
grieve  the  spirit  of  a  moral  and  religious  peasantry, 
but  far  less  easy  to  root  out  the  memory  of  past 
observances,  or  erase  the  faith  of  centuries  from  the 
bosom  of  the  people.  The  bloody  wave  of  Consti- 
tutional persecution  broke,  in  vain,  upon  the  rock  of 
the  national  faith. 

The  Catalan  revolt  of  1827  was  very  much  pro- 
duced by  the  unavenged  atrocities  perpetrated  in 
Catalonia  by  the  Constitutional  leaders,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Constitutional  Government  of  1822. 
The  authors  of  the  second  Catalan  insurrection  had 
the  acuteness  to  perceive  that  the  Constitutional 
party,  though  at  that  period  comparatively  quiescent^ 
might  resume  a  dangerous  ascendency  under  the 
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influence  of  more  propitious  Gixeamstances ;  but 
they  had  not  the  judgment  to  feel  that  the  time 
was  singularly  unfavourable  to  the  extension  of  the 
despotic  principle.  In  1827  the  secret  views  and 
intentions  of  the  Constitutionalists  were  unques- 
tionably hostile  to  the  system  th^i  in  force,  and  a 
very  suspicious  intercourse  was  parrying  on  in  the 
frontier  provinces  with  the  Spanish  reAigees  in  Por- 
tugal. Still  the  general  conduct  of  that  party, 
sdurcely  justified,  at  that  moment>  any  extraordinary 
measures  of  severity,  and  certainly  not  an  attempt 
to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  law  at  the  expense  of 
a  revolution.  Besides,  the  attempt  to  elevate  Don 
Carlos  to  the  throne  in  the  lifetime  of  the  reigning 
Sovereign  was  manifestly  illegal,  was  abhorrent 
to  the  principles  of  the  party  through  whose  co- 
operation only  it  could  have  been  effected,  and  was 
solely  maintained  for  a  short  time  by  a  system  of 
deception  which  never  could  have  become  general, 
and  which  failed  completely,  even  in  the  heart  of 
the  insurgent  country,  when  unmasked. 

The  attempt  was  sure  to  stimulate  the  secret 
jealousy  so  often  felt  by  the  reigning  Sovereign 
towards  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  Crown.  The 
comparison  implied  by  the  proposed  substitution  of 
his  brother  was  certain  to  disgust  him  with  the 
High  Church  party,  and  pave  the  way  for  measures 
likely  to  conciliate  their  opponents,  and  depress  a 
power  which  had  mortified  his  vanity,  and  been 
armed  against  his  real  authority.  Nor  did  this 
attempt  fail  of  producing  its  natural  effect. 
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The  King  was  deeply  offended  with  the  CSarlist 
party  of  that  day,  and  secretly  alienated  from  his 
Brother,  whose  noble  conduct,  in  a  delicate  and 
painfiil  situation,  would  have  excited  in  a  more 
generous  mind  emotions  of  gratitude  and  aflection. 

Don  Carlos  disavowed  all  connexion  with  the 
insurgents :  he  reprobated  their  schemes,  and, 
scorning  the  selfish  policy,  so  frequently  pursued 
fay  statesmen  in  difficult  situations;  of  temporizing 
with  both  parties,  and  extracting  the  utmost  amount 
of  personal  advantage  from  the  circumstances  they 
profess  to  deprecate,  he  chose  the  straight  and 
narrow  way  of  manly  honour,  and  asserted  hm 
Royal  Brother  s  rights  without  equivocation  or  re* 
serve. 

In  1833  the  King  died.  The  powerful  influeaMe 
of  the  Queen,  unceasingly  exerted  in  favoat  of  the 
young  Princess,  co-operating  with  a  jealousy  of  his 
Brother,  heightened,  if  not  created,  by  the  ill-judged 
insurrection  of  1827,  and  not  altogether  eradicated 
by  that  Brother's  noble  conduct,  induced  the  King, 
after  much  hesitation,  and  frequent  change  of  pur- 
pose, when  in  a  feeble  state  of  body  and  mind,  to 
nominate  a  female  to  the  throne,  and  thus  bequeath 
a  civil  war  to  the  country. 

I  shall  not  here  investigate  the  delicate  question 
of  the  succession, — ^that  point  has  been  discussed  by 
writers  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  and,  as  fur  lis 
Don  Carlos*s  claims  are  concerned,  most  amply, 
and  in  a  pamphlet  of  great  power,  by  Mr.  Walton. 
My  object  is  rather  to  describe  the  state  of  parties 
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that  has  prevailed  for  some  years  past  in  Spain,  the 
varying  feelings  that  have  grown  up  with  the  varying 
circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  degree  to 
which  those  feelings  and  that  state  of  things  are 
affecting  the  present  contest. 

When  King  Ferdinand  died,  the  nation  was 
much  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  succession.  The 
Constitutionalists  warmly  professed  their  allegiance 
to  the  Queen,  from  a  well-grounded  conviction  that 
the  q]iesti<»able  nature  of  her  daughter's  title  wotdd 
eventually  compel  her  to  look  to  them  for  assist- 
ance, ahd  consequently  embrace  their  views,  although 
faer  lUUmral  disposition  and  original  intentions  indis- 
posed her  to  such  an  alliance. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  persons  of  moderate 
opinid&s  were  disgusted  by  the  mode  in  which  the 
Domination  of  the  infant  PHncess  had  been  effected, 
and  by  the  circumstances  with  which  it  was  at- 
tended ;  while  the  greater  portion  of  that  con- 
sidctrafcle  party,  which  adhered  to  the  ancient 
institutions  of  the  country,  beheld  with  indignation 
the  sudden  change  effected  in  the  succession — de- 
nie<i  with  Spanish  pride,  that  the  allegiance  of  the 
nation  could  be  transferred  at  the  beck  of  any  indi- 
vidual,— maintained  that  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Spain  could  not  be  disposed  of  as  a  private  estate, — 
declared  the  Princess's  appointment  an  infraction 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  looked  upon  the  royal 
teafament  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  to  defiraud 
tbe'rightfill  heir,  and  of  an  unworthy  influence  ex- 
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crcised  upon  the  almost  unconscious  mind  of  the 
dying  King. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  irritation  generated  in  the 
minds  of  a  large  party  by  the  transaction  in  question, 
unless  the  Carlists  or  Royalists  had  been  enabled  to 
muster  a  majority  in  support  of  their  cause,  so  e^c- 
tive,  not  only  from  numbers,  but  also  from  union  and 
organization,  as  to  have  crushed  at  once  the  claims 
of  the  infant  Princess,  the  Queen's  party  were  sure, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  to  retain  the 
ascendency. 

They  were  not  only  in  possession  of  supreme 
power  at  the  critical  period  of  the  royal  demise,  but 
had  administered  the  government  for  a  considerable 
time  previous  to  that  event ;  they  were  therefore 
fuUy  prepared  for  the  coming  eWrgency,  and  all  the 
resources  of  the  State  had  been  long  directed  to  the 
attainment  of  a  single  object  During  the  King's 
last  illness  large  gifts  were  bestowed  on  the  waver- 
ing, and  larger  promises  made.  Devoted  adherents 
of  the  Queen  were  promoted  to  every  department, 
both  civil  and  military,  and  the  co-operation  of  the 
army  was  secured. 

But  in  spite  of  these  precautions  the  standard  of 
insurrection  was  erected  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Spain  when  the  King  died.  It  was  argued  for  a 
long  time  in  this  country  that  the  Queen^s  Govern'* 
ment  was  generally  beloved,  because,  during  the 
early  period  of  the  struggle,  the  insurrection  did  not 
matwially  exceed  the  limits  of  the  Basque  provinces 
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and  Navarre.  Unquestionably^  particular  causes 
connected  with  their  political  and  social  system  pecu- 
liarly indisposed  the  Basques  to  the  Christine  Go- 
vernment; but  it  was  rather  illogical  to  suppose 
that  her  Majesty  had  any  real  hold  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  generally,  because  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  they  were  not  in  open  arms  against 
her  authority.  The  amount  of  popularity  enjoyed 
by  a  Government  in  disturbed  times  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely determined  by  the  extent  of  insurrection, 
which  usually  depends^  and,  I  may  say,  always  in 
Spain,  on  causes  by  no  means  obvious  in  the  first 
moment  of  inquiry. 

The  Boyalists,  restrained  by  the  honourable 
scruples  of  Don  Carlos  from  asserting  his  claims^  at 
a  time  when  the  army  was  officered  by  men  devoted 
to  his  cause^  were  unable  to  resist  a  Government 
which  had  been  permitted  to  adapt  then*  measures 
to  the  coming  struggle^  and  which  was  consequently, 
when  the  late  King  died,  provided  with  the  means 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  their  position,  and 
backed  by  all  the  resources  of  the  State.  Disor- 
ganized, and  to  a  great  extent  paralyzed  by  the 
eircumstances  in  which  they  were  placed^  the  Carlists 
felt  the  danger  of  their  position^  and  therefore  the 
expediency  of  concealing  their  sentiments,  a^caution 
peculiarly  advisable  in  Spain ;  for,  strange  as  it  may 
seem  to  the  more  moral  politicians  of  the  norths  it 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  Constitutional 
Governments  of  1822  and  of  the  present  day>  to 
tolerate  the  worst  excesses  of  the  populace  against 
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men  suspected  of  no  active  interference  in  public 
matters,  far  less  of  any  positive  offence  against  the 
State^  but  convicted,  in  their  opinion,  of  entertainiog^ 
a  secret  and  unpardonable  attachment  to  the  old 
institutions  of  the  country.  The  local  authorities, 
complying  with  the  wishes  rather  than  with  the 
instructions  of  their  superiors,  refuse  to  investigate 
the  disorders,  and  the  Government  either  passes 
over  in  silence  or  coldly  deplores  in  some  official 
document  the  excesses  it  has  really  encouraged- 
To  suppose  that  the  power  of  the  Boyalists  was 
extinguished,  or  the  Queen's  Government  popular, 
because  the  Carlist  strength  was  not  activdj  deve- 
loped in  every  province  of  the  kingdom^  was  an 
inference  wholly  unsupported  by  the  historical  ex- 
perience of  the  country. 

In  1822  and  1823  the  eastern  provinces  of  Spain 
were  in  arms  against  the  Government  of  the  Cortes^ 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  occasionally  disr 
turbed  by  popular  tumults,  and  even  by  partial 
revolutions,  both  in  the  democratic  and  in  the 
Royalist  sense,  but  no  other  insurrection  of  any 
magnitude  at  that  time  divided  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  The  general  inference  drawn  in 
England  from  this  state  of  things  appeared  in  the 
conversation  of  the  day.  .  The  war  announced  by 
the  French  Government  was  stigmatized  both  in 
and  out  of  the  British  Parliament,  not  only  as  an 
act  of  unjust  interference,  but  of  positive  suioide. 
Sagacious  men,  well-wishers  to  the  French  Govern^ 
mentj  deplored  their  policy  as  fraught,  in  the  appit- 
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rent  teibper  of  the  Spanisli  people,  with  imminent 
danger  to  the  French  Monarchy ;  and  many  of  the 
Hberal  party  scarcely  disguised  their  exultation, 
because  they  read,  or  rather  thought  they  read,  in 
the  proclamation  of  war,  the  death-warrant  of  the 
Bourbon  dynasty. 

A  war  of  years  was  expected,  and  forebodinga 
that  the  French  army  was  destined  a  second  time  to 
defeat  on  the  fields  of  Spain  were  eagerly  enter- 
tained. At  length  the  French  Court  itself  became 
ao  much  alarmed  by  the  growth  of  this  beBef  among 
men  of  all  parties,  that  if  the  Spanish  Cortes  would 
have  afforded  them,  in  the  eleventh  hour,  an  honour- 
Alt  pretext  for  retreat,  hostilities  would  not  have 
occurred.  Never  were  expectations  so  falsified  by 
the  result.  The  constitutional  troops  forgot  their 
intttided  acts  of  heroism ;  the  universal  defection  of 
llie  clergy  was  followed  by  an  almost  unanimous 
declaration  of  the  nobles  against  the  Government; 
the  peasantry  were  nearly  united  to  a  man,  and  a 
Cbw  deserted  orators  alone  displayed  in  Cortes  a 
courage  which  would  have  been  more  serviceable  in 
the  field.  Such  was  the  issue  of  that  war,  and  such 
the  far-famed  strength  and  popularity  of  the  Gh>- 
vermnent  of  that  day,  a  strength  and  popularity 
erroneously  inferred  from  the  apparent  submission 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  their  oonsti* 
tutional  rulers. 

The  events  which  have  marked  the  progress  of 
the  actual  struggle  are  not  more  finvourable  to  the 
Quaen^s  cause.    During  three  years  of  profound 
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external  peace,  the  anns  and  resources  of  the  Spa- 
nish Monarchy  have  made  no  sensible  impression 
on  the  revolted  provinces ;  its^  best-appointed  armies 
have  been  baffled,  and  its  Ministers,  in  the  extremity 
of  their  fears,  have  repeatedly  solicited  assistance 
from  the  French  and  English  Governments.  These 
are  hot  the  usual  symptoms  of  internal  strength, 
this  -is  not  **  the  honour,  love,  obedience— troops  of 
friends"  that  wait  upon  a  really  popular  Qovcm- 
ment.  If  an  insurrection  were  at  this  moment  agi- 
tating the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  if  his  Majesty^s 
Ministers  had  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  repress 
it,  directing  the  undivided  resources  of  the  State  to 
the  attainment  of  that  single  object  during  two  con- 
secutive years,  and  at  length  applied  to  France, 
franldy  admitting  that  in  their  own  Sovereign's 
dominions  they  could  not  restore  the  public  peace 
without  the  co-operation  of  foreign  bayonets,  1 
think  he  would  be  gifted  with  a  lively  faith  indeed, 
who  could  suppose  that  the  British  Government 
enjoyed,  in  any  great  degree,  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  its  own  subjects. 

But  the  case  does  not  rest  here.  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Portugal  have  answered  the  appeal,  and 
have  combined,  more  or  less  directly,  to  assist  the 
Queen,  yet,  in  spite  of  their  united  efforts,  the 
Carlist  insurrection  has  increased;  and  as  the  re- 
sistance to  her  authority  becomes  more  widely  dif- 
fused, and  assumes  a  more  decided  character,  dur 
Ministers  evince  an  increasing  resolution  to  inter* 
fere  with  the  internal  arrangements,  and  to  control 
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the  free  deciskm  of  a  people  proverbially  teiiaeioiis 
of  foreign  interpositioii.  9 

,.  Under  ,w];iat  influence  and  by  what  means  waa  tbe 
constitutional  party  in  Spain  raised  to  their  present 
pgwpr  from  the  deep  depression  under  which  they, 
laboured  in  1827?  This  change  was  effected  by 
eTCjits  which  a  few  years  before  could  not  have  been 
anticipated,  and  when  foreseen  could  not  be  coun^ 
teracted  by  the  Royalists  in  a  country  circum^ 
stanced  as  Spain.  When  the  expiring  King  reversed 
the  actual  order  of  succession,  and  bequeathed  the 
kingdom  to  his  daughter,  he  sacrificed  to  parental 
love  the  permanent  interests  of  the  throne.  The 
Crown  was  armed  against  itself;  the  Crown  alone 
could  have  inflicted  such  an  incurable  wound  upon 
the  royal  interests,  for  by  that  act  the  very  loyalty 
of  the  Spaniards  became  subservient  to  the  views  of 
the  democracy,  and  was,  to  a  great  degree,  enlisted 
wiih  the  King  against  the  throne;  that  loyalty 
induced  many  sincere  friends  of  the  Monarchy  to 
respect  the  King^s  testament,  and  to  acquiesce  in  an 
arrangement  evidently  fraught  with  eventual  danger* 
if  not  ruin,  to  the  royal  prerogative. 

Had  not  a  question  of  disputed  succession  in- 
troduced a  powerfril  element  of  discord  among  roei^ 
previously  united  in  general  opinion^  the  Consti-. 
tutionalists,  still  oppressed  by  the  unpopularity 
resulting  from  their  mingled  tyranny  and  failure, 
when  in  power,  could  not  have  endangered,  by  any 
pivil  disturbances,  either  the  prerogatives  of  the 

o2 
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Crown  or  the  old  institatioiMi  of  tke  coit^try;  but 
when  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  was  dindedj  tkM 
party  which  adhered  to  the  aneie&t  tystem  and  was 
irresistible  when  united*  gave  way  under  the  pries- 
snre  of  a  faction  less  numerous^  less  rooted  in 
opinion,  and  less  generally  infloentialj  but  now 
luiked  with  the  GKyvemment^  assisting  the  Gorem* 
nent  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  partieular 
views,  and  in  return  supported  by  the  Qovenuneal, 
not  from  principle,  not  from  inclination,  but  froes 
the  conscious  weakness  of  the  Queen'b  title*  and 
from  tb^  absolute  necessity  of  obtaining,  upon  any 
terms,  their  zealous  co-operation. 

The  result  of  such  an  alliance  in  the  peeuHar  state 
of  parties  and  circumstances  could  not  be  doubtful ; 
as  the  Court,  embarrassed  by  the  progtess  and  in- 
creasing determination  of  the  dvil  war,  became  eadi 
day  more  helpless,  each  day  the  Constitntiottalists 
regained  a  portion  of  their  former  power;  as  the 
Begent  relied  more  exclusively  on  their  assistance, 
the  revobitionary  sdiemes  became  more  unfolded 
und  more  certain  of  accomplishment;  as  her  au- 
thority became  more  firmly  established  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  Carlists,  so  in  exact  proportion  the 
prospects  of  die  Crown  declined,  and  not  only  of 
the  Crown,  but  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  old 
interests  of  the  country.  If  reyenge  eould  com* 
pensate  for  loss  of  power,  Bon  Carlos  is  already 
well  avenged;  for  even  if  the  constitutional  arms 
prevail,  the  Begent,  at  the  expiration  ef  her  term  of 
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})oweri  will  probably  resign  16  ber  daughter  a  throne 
divested  of  every  prop  that  renders  it  secure,  and  of 
every  jewel  tl^at  can  give  it  lustre. 

The  Bevolution  that  has  restored  the  Constttu- 
iionalists  to  office^  and  is  practically  destroying  the 
royal  authority,  by  transferring  the  real  power  of 
die  State  from  the  Crown  to  a  party^  by  feeling  and 
by  principle,  hostile  to  royalty^  could  not  have  been 
produced^  at  the  period  of  the  late  Kings  death, 
try  any  popular  movement,  scarcely  by  any  act  not 
emanating  from  the  throne.  The  popular  excesses, 
recently  committed  in  so  many  parts  of  Spain,  do 
not  belie  this  assertion.  A  majority,  in  many  places 
deprived  of  their  afms,  almost  everywhere  without 
union  and  fearful  of  exciting  suspicion  by  any  ap- 
pearance of  combination^  is  naturally  uns^le  to 
resist  an  organized  minority  panting  for  plunder 
and  revenge,  secretly  encouraged  by  the  authorities, 
and  therefiore  secure  of  impunity.  Unassisted  by 
the  Grovemment,  there  was  no  pow^  in  the  popular 
party  to  overturn  the  ancient  system  when  King 
Ftrdinand  died ;  because,  in  spite  of  the  previous 
calamities  of  his  reign,  there  was,  at  tht^t  ^une,  ^ 
«low  but  growing  improvement  visible  in  the  general 
transactions  of  the  country^  and,  in  consequence, 
there  existed  no  desire  for  material  change  in  thip 
gtesLt  body  of  the  people.  A  military  insurrection 
mi^t,  indeed,  as  in  1820,  have  overpowered  the 
«^ecutivej  and  restored  the  Constitutionalists  to  p, 
pcacarious  mtbority. 
.  The  B^yioJution  of  1820  was  not  occasioned  by  any 
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popular  sympatliieB  between  the  troops  and  the 
people,  but  grew  out  of  an  irritation,  partly  arising 
from  the  irregularity  of  their  pay,  and  still  more 
from  their  extreme  disinclination  to  encounter  the 
hardships  of  a  South  American  expedition.  That 
revolution  was  not  the  child  of  freedom,  but  the 
licentious  offspring  of  military  insubordination. 
Such  an  event,  produced  by  similar  circumstances, 
might  have  again  occurred;  but  the  presence  of 
some  hundred  thousand  Royalist  volunteers,  dis- 
persed over  the  country,  and  devoted  to  the  Crown, 
would  have  rendered  such  an  event  hardly  probable ; 
nor  is  it  likely  that,  after  the  warning  lesson  6f 
1820,  the  Government  would  have  again  provoked 
the  troops  ;  or  that  the  troops,  after  the  ingloriotis 
fkilure  of  their  first  experiment,  would  have  been 
easily  disposed  to  renew  the  attempt. 

But  an  event  not  very  likely  to  have  taken  place 
a  second  time,  under  the  old  Government,  may  pos- 
sibly occur  under  the  altered  circumstances  of  Ae 
country.  If,  then,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
actual  struggle,  any  considerable  portion  of  t&e 
military  should  become  alienated  from  the  existing 
Government,  either  by  real  or  imagined  neglect,  or 
by  measures  of  ill-timed  retrenchment ;  i£  in  short, 
the  Constitutional  Government  repeat  that  happy 
policy  of  converting  friends  into  enemieis,  whith 
turned,  in  1822,  the  arms  of  the  royal  guards  against 
the  Cortes,  in  the  heart  of  the  capital,  and  neaHv 
subverted  their  authority ;  if  disgust  at  their  repescted 
disasters,  strengthened  by  that  feeling  whicih  so  dften 
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inclines  men  to  espouse  the  winning  side«  shouU 
shake  the  fidelity  of  the  Constitutional  officers^  anid 
increase  the  existing  spirit  of  desertion  among  the 
men ;  if  any  contingencies  of  this  kind  should  occur, 
Don  Carlos  might  be  unexpectedly  strengthened  \jy 
the  accession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  military 
force  of  the  kingdom ;  and  I  believe  we  should  then 
see  renewed,  as  in  1823^  the  triumphant  march  of 
the  Boyalist  troops  to  the  capital^  and  the  Royalist 
|>ower  established,  without  any  very  serious  and 
protracted  efforts  in  the  country  to  resist  his  claims. 
.  Don  Carlos  has,  I  believe,  in  his  favour  a  passive 
m^ority  of  the  Spanish  population :  he  has  a  portion 
of  that  people  enthusiastically  attached  to  his  cause; 
.but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  powerful  party  in 
the  towns,  and  a  considerable  share  of  their  wealth, 
arrayed  against  him ;  and,  in  Spain,  the  want  of 
roads^  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  travelling  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  the  compara- 
tively limited  intercourse  which  takes  place  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces,  however 
favourable,  in  some  respects,  to  the  temporary  suc- 
cess of  a  local  revolt,  yet  render  it  extremely  difficult 
ibr  a  rural  party  to  establish  any  uniform  and  ex- 
tended plan  of  action,  or  any  system  of  organization 
so  effective  as  to  compete  with  the  machinery  of  a 
regular  Government 

The  zeal  of  the  peasantry,  their  quickness  in 
giving  information  to  one  party,  their  wilful  igno- 
rance when  questioned  by  the  other,  and  their  general 
,  readiness  to  encounter  any  hazard  in  support  of  a 
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cause  to  which  they  are  sincerely  attadiecL  in  som^ 
degree  smooth  these  difficulties  all  over  the  kingdoia. 
and  to  a  very  great  extent  indeed  in  those  proTincea 
which  have  become  the  seat  of  the  civil  war ;  but  yet 
it  is  not  easy  to  convey  intelligence  of  passing  events 
to  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom  with  the  speed  requi- 
site ;  and  simultaneous  rising^^  the  soul  and  essence 
of  successful  insurrection,  can,  in  consequence^  be 
rarely  carried  into  effect. 

Many  partial  revolts  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, the  effects  of  a  wide-spread  disaffection,  have 
marked  the  progress  of  the  struggle  against  the 
Queen  s  authority.  Had  these  irregular  efforts  taken 
place  at  a  given  moment,  they  would  probably  have 
been  decisive  of  the  contest ;  but  occurring  indepen- 
dently of  each  other,  they  were  put  down  in  detail, 
were  scarcely  known  beyond  the  limits  of  the  par** 
ticular  district,  and  exercised  no  real  influence  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  war. 

Unquestionably  this  is  a  state  of  things  in  some 
degree  militating  against  the  eventual  success  of  an 
insurrectionary  war  in  Spain  ;  but  there  is  a  circum** 
stance  in  the  struggle  now  carrying  on  which  stamps 
it  with  a  peculiar  character,  separates  it  from  th^ 
many  revolts  which  have  hitherto  disturbed  that  ill^ 
fated  country,  and  may  produce  results  which  a  mere 
comparison  of  the  means  and  resources  possessed  by 
the  conflicting  parties  might  not  lead  us  to  expect, 
I  mean  the  presence  and  the  character  of  that  indi- 
vidual whom,  right  or  wrong,  a  large  part  of  the 
Spanish  population  acknowledge   as   their    lawM 
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King.  Whilst  Don  Carlos  remains  at  tlie  head  of 
the  insurrection^  the  insurgents  will  not  abandon 
him,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  Spaniard,  not  as  in  Eng- 
land a  calm  and  reasoning  though  decided  habit  pf 
the  mind,  but  an  overwhelming  and  absorbing  pas- 
sion, may  baffle  all  previous  calculation,  and  confound 
all  superiority  of  adverse  force.  Such  loay  be  the 
result  of  the  present  conflict :  that  such  will  be  the 
issue  is  the  opinion  of  that  able  officer  and  intelligent 
writet*  Captain  Henningsen,  who,  lately  returned 
from  Spain,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  however 
arduous  the  struggle  may  be,  Don  Carlos  will  even- 
tually obtain  the  ascendency. 

I  will  now  enter  somewhat  more  directly  into  the 
immediate  causes  of  the  civil  war.  Unquestionably^ 
in  the  revolted  provinces  a  conviction  of  the  validity 
of  the  Infiint's  claim  is  widely  prevalent.  However 
diffused  that  opinion  may  be  over  other  parts  of 
Spain,  the  dread  of  the  Government,  the  want  (^ 
system  and  arrangement,  and  a  consciousness  of 
that  deficiency,  have  paralyzed  the  Boyalists,  and 
they  have  remained,  as  the  Constitutionalists  in 
1827>  comparatively  quiet,  waiting  events.  In  Na^ 
varre  and  the  Basque  provinces  the  defensible  nature 
of  the  country,  and  the  almost  undivided  feeling  of 
the  population,  suggested  a  more  warlike  policy.  It 
IB  no  easy  matter  for  the  general  reader  to  connect 
their  chivalrous  affection  for  Don  Carlos  with  the 
strong  attachment  felt  for  their  provincial  rights ; 
but)*  in  fact,  their  Sovereign  and  their  privileges  are 
inseparably  united  in  their  opinion^  for  those  privi- 
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legeir  were  formetly  resctied  from  aggresaicm  by  las 
^ienriined  intorference* ;  and  recently,  irhen  thAr 
^FMnce  became  an  exile,  their  rights  were  nbt  endan- 
gered  but  destroyed. 

A  cautious  Grovernment  would  havo  acted  wiih 
Isquityaiid  kindness  towards  a  people  so  offecM, 
biit  the  QueenV  Ministers  seemed  deterxtiiiied 'iio 
goad  them  into  rebellion  by  the  criminal  riolati^ 
of  those  ancient  and  undoubted  rights,  wfai^'Mr 
princely  and  tnore  politic  opponent  had  the  "wSsdom 
and  justice  to  protect* 

I  know  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Bssques  'aire 
not  contending  for  their  privileges ;  and,  in  eonSt- 
tnatiott  of  tins  statement,  it  is  asserted  that  they"  hfiid 
taken  up  arms  before  any  overt  act  against!  ih^ 
liberties  was  committed  by  the  Queen's  Oo^m* 
ment.  A  slight  investigation  of  facts  will  shon^  the 
Value  of  this  position.  No  direct  infiringemetil'of 
their  laws  may  have  been  actually  perpetrated  upito 
King  Ferdinand's  death ;  but  men  were  restored 'to 
favour  throughout  the  country  who  had  been  notb- 
riously  hostile  to  their  rights,  and  who  had  assisted 
in  the  scheme  for  their  subversion  during  the  Bem- 
'  lution  of  1820.  The  language,  too,  of  Ae  X!burt 
Imd  of  the  Ministers,  with  reference  to  the  Baiqte 
privileges,  was  not  ambiguous,  even  in  the  first  days 
of  the  Queen's  accession.  Yet,  with  such.stsottg 
''incentives  to  revolt,  the  insurrection  in  Biscay^  was 
so  inconsiderable,  that  it  was  completely  kspt.fai 
pheck  by  a  force  of  a  thousand  meuj  till  Cast^pon 

*  I  shall  hovafter  espUin  the  circmnstmaeMin  qotsliii*  r 
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fom«%  put  down  the  ftieros  *,  aad  followed  up  this 
outrageous  measure  by  trampling  upon  their  righM 
in  practice  as  well  as  on  paper,  by  invading  their 
properties,  and  inflicting  death  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  and  without  the  intervention  of  the  prdi- 
nary  tribunals*  From  that  moment  the  people  rose 
sn  masse  ;  the  insurrection,  till  then  partial*  became 
.{(^neral  and  irrepressible ;  and  to  such  an  extent  is 
the  loiw  of  their  ancient  liberties  interwoven  with 
ibeir  allegiance  to  Don  Carlos,  that  an  accura;te 
observer  of  events  f ,  just  returned  from  the  scene  of 
iietioD*  dedlares  that  tf  this  Prioce,  worshipped  as 
)ie  is  in  Biscay,  were  to  retire  from  the  field,  the 
^Qgsques  would  continue  the  struggle  £«r  their  own 
i^idependence. 

A  statesman  can  form  no  satisfactory  opinion  as 

to  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Government,  or  the 

ju9tiee  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  unhappily  engaged^ 

unless  he  thoroughly  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 

.  jrights  in  question.    He  will  then  determine  whether 

rif^ts  oi  that  description  were  ever  yet  in  the  history 

4if  the  world  enjoyed  for  centuries  by  a  manly  people, 

mA  then  resigned  without  a  struggle. 

.    The  three  provinces  of  Guipuzcoa,  Alava,  and 

Biscay  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  Mo- 

.  narchyi  but  have  for  ages  possessed  the  rights,  and 

been  governed  by  the  laws  of  free  men. 

The  province  of  Guipuzcoa  enjoys  in  many  respects 
^the  same  privileges  as  Biscay.    We  are  told  by  the 

'*'*   ^  A  term  designatiiig  coUectiTely  their  peculiar  laws  and  libettiee. 
t 
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Marquis  de  Mondexar,  in  bis  Historicml  Memoin.  of 
tbe  Life  and  Actions  of  Alonso  tlie  Noble,  eighth 
Prince  of  that  naine»  that  the  proTince  of  &iapiucoa» 
possessed  at  the  commencement  of  his  xeign  by  the 
King  of  Navarre^  although  governed  in  feahy  by 
different  rich  men  of  the  land,  ^  became,  in  the  year 
1200,  united  with  CastiUe  through  the  wiU  of  its 
inhabitants."  He  afterwards  states  *'  that  the  people 
sent  envoys  to  King  Aionso  to  treat  of  their  iinteii« 
tions,  signifying  that,  if  he  would  come  among  them 
to  concert  and  agree  respecting  their  union,  they 
would  separate  from  Navarre'^.**  The  King  of 
CastiUe  gladly  responded  to  their  wishes,  and  vet 
paired  to  Guipuscoa,  where,  in  the  terse  lamgnage 
of  the  historian,  "  they  settled  their  mattens  and 
covenants."  He  subsequently  adds,  "  The  condi* 
tions  of  this  contract,  eventually  signed  and  con- 
cluded on  the  8th  of  October,  1238,  corresponding 
to  1200  of  the  Christian  sera,  are  preserved  in  the 
original  instrument  afterwards  published  by  Father 
Luiz  de  Vega,  a  Jeromite  monk,  and  quoted  by 
Estevan  de  Oaribay,  in  his  Chronicle  f.'*  «« It 
would  be  superfluous,"  concludes  the  Marquis,  "  to 
repeat  the  conditions,  when  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
the  same  exemptions  and  privileges  which  they  still 
enjoy  were  granted  to  the  natives." 

In  virtue  of  this  compact  the  6uq>U2CQans  still 
hold  their  privileges,  and  the  charter  granted  by 
King  AlphoDso  details  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  Union,  and  is  or  was  preserved,  till  lately,  in 

*  Moudfzar,  chap*  Usrii.  f  J\M. 
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the  general  archives  of  the  proTince.  This  singaUs 
and  interesting  document  *  sets  forth  that  the  Gv,U 
puzcoans  were  induced  to  withdraw  their  allegiance 
firom  the  King  of  Navarre»  and  transfer  it  to  tho 
Sovereign  of  Castille*  because  the  Navarrese  Mo« 
narch^  in  direct  contravention  of  their  kwa,  and  din- 
regarding  their  ancient  right  of  free  election,  liad 
illegally  endeavoured  to  nominate,  by  his  sole  author 
lity,  a  chief  magistrate  for  their  state,  to  the  exchit 
sum  of  the  individual  chosen  by  their  general  assesi* 
Uy,  held  annually  at  Tolosa  and  Durango,  according 
to  the  ancient  custom  of  the  land  f .  Upon  this 
account  they  withdrew  their  fealty  from  him,  and 
transfevred  it  to  the  King  of  Castille,  who,  in  return, 
guaranteed  to  them  their  ancient  rights,  and  €Dn<^ 
firmed  them  by  a  Charter  |. 

The  province  of  Alava  has  its  own  constitution, 
not,  however,  differing  substantially  from  those  of 
Biscay  and  Guipuzooa.  In  1332  this  province  acr 
knowledged  Alphonso  XL  as  their  Lord.  The  de* 
puties  ^npowered  to  treat  with  this  Sovereign,  as 
their  Lord,  found  him  at  Burgos,  where  they  made 
him  a  formal  tender  of  the  county  §.      He  inune* 

*  Copied  by  Don  Rafael  Floranes,  of  Valladolid. 

f  Mendoza  observes,  that  although  the  Guipuzcoans  at  different 
timet  entrusted  their  province  to  the  protection  of  different  princes, 
fint  to  thoM  of  Navarre,  and  afterwards  to  those  of  Castille,  they 
never  lost  their  independent  rights,  although  they  may  have  recog- 
niiEed  in  the  Union  (en  la  Gonfederacion)  some  kind  of  superiority.--* 
Lib.  iL  cap.  13,  of  the  Monarquia  Espafiola  por  Salazar  de  Mendoza. 

{  IVom  Mondezar,  Note  to  chap.  Izzvii. 

i  Chap.  e.  of '<  Cronica  de  Don  Alfoiuo  XI.  de  CMtiUa,"  by  Cerda 
y  Rico.  ed.  Madrid,  1787, 
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dUtely  hastened  to  ArriagEj  where  the  g^i^eral  Mr 
semblies  of  the  country  were  conirened  oa  gteftt 
oocaatott*,  and  there«  in  the  preaenee  of  ihe  Hidialgos 
tiid  the  Prelate  of  Calahorra  *,  and  the  asfemUed 
people,  he  entered  into  a  Bolaoan  compact,  that  neither 
fk^  nor  his  successors  would  ever  alienate  .anj  ptttf 
of  the  land  of  Alava ;  that  neither  he  nor  tibey  would 
OTer  give  laws  to  the  Alavese  f ,  but  would  engagis 
to.  maintain,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  the  fuearos .  ^^ 
freedom  of  the  country,  as  th^a  established.  !Fh# 
the  Alaveae  should  be  exempt  from  evrety  a<Mrt  of 
Mntribution  and  personal  service  from  which  tb^T 
jbad  been  free  before  j:;  and  that  the  Hidalgoe 
should  retain  undisturbed  possession  of  their  landt, 
woods,  and  forests.  That  although  the  E3iig.i:i* 
served  to  himself  the  Lordship  and  the  justice^,  and 
the  Ox  of  March  II,  the  Governors  of  their  towns 
should  be  spontaneously  chosen  by  the  freemen  df 
the  soil  ^.  That  the  Merino,  or  judicial  officer,  ap- 
pointed  by  the  Crown,  should  be  a-Nobleof  Akiira-; 
and  that,  except  in  certain  specified  cases,  he  aboold 
not  proceed  against  any  of  his  countrymen,  ualeaB 
they  had  been  previously  committed  by  their  own 
Alcaldes.  That  the  King,  having  no  dominion  over 
the  province,  as  property  of  his  own,  should  liit  Be 
at  liberty  to  give  possession  of  it  to  any  individual, 

-'  •  VUeNot^attlMeiidoftliework. 

f  Mariana,  lib.  iU  cap.  20.  I  Hnd. 

*  f  The  appointmeiit  of  the  judicial  ofBeer.  .  <    ' ') 

tl  Tliia  Ims  rtftrmoe  to  oomo  old  feudal  reaervatioii,  though  f  h«fe 
not  been  able  to  discover  the  exact  nature  of  the  cuetom.  *' 

^  With  the  exception  of  Vitoria  and  Trevino. 
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nor  eT«ii  to  issue  orders  for  the  erectkm  of  any  tbwii 
l)r  tillage  ^ 

'  fifiaUy,  they  declared  that^  in  case  these  rights 
or  any  portion  of  these  rights^  should  be  infringed^ 
the  Nobles  or  Infansones  should  be  forthi^ith  ab^ 
Bcdved  from  their  sworn  allegiance,  and  each  and 
«very  Alavese  be  authorised  to  take  up  arms,  pur- 
ioae,  and  kill  the  offender  f.  To  these  articles  the 
^SSmg  subscribed,  and  upon  these  terms  it  is  stated, 
IB  the  lofty  style  of  Castille,  that  ''the  Hidalgos 
eonsented  that  we  should  have  the  lordship  of  die 
eoimty  of  Alava,  and  that  it  should  be  royal,  and 
they  pitt  it  in  the  crown  of  our  kingdoms  for  us,  and 
for  those  who  shall  reign  after  us,  in  Castille  and 
LeonJ-" 

•  Biscay  retains  its  ancient  laws,  customs,  and  tri- 
JMinals,  and  is  governed  by  its  own  national  assem- 
blies ;  it  yields  contributions  to  the  Sovereign  as  a 
free  gift ;  it  arrange  its  own  taxation ;  it  has  no 
mSitia  laws ;  it  is  exempt  firom  the  odious  sptem  of 
impressment  for  the  navy ;  it  furnishes  its  own  con- 
tingent of  soldiers  and  sailors ;  it  appoints  its  own 

^  This  rcftrictioo  wat  impoied  on  tfas  King  to  pvevent  the  endton 
of  asy  fiKtreii  which  might  be  turned  ag«inat  the  Ubertiet  of  lus  mh- 
jecte. 

t  Oaribay,  vol.  ii.  book  xiy.  cap.  viL  Zamaoola,  Hiatoria  de  laa 
Nacionfis  Baacaa,  torn.  ii.  cap.  2. 

{  Contract  between  Alonso  XI.  and  the  Hijoedalgoi  of  AUvSy  made 
at  Vitoria,  on  the  28nd  of  April,  1332,'^Ztmtnoia*  Mariana  eonflmu 
the  principal  artidea  of  the  compact,  and  atatea  that  the  eonpftct  it- 
Jielf  waa  eKiatiog  ia  hia  time,  Ubi  ii.  cap.  2»  de  laiaprewu  de  Hadrid, 
del  afio  de  1617. 
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pdiee  in  peace ;  it  provides  fer  its  own  defence  in 
war ;  the  King's  troops  cannot  enter  the  province  at 
any  time,  or  upon  any  pretext,  without  the  special 
pornission  of  the  Junta;  no  monopoly,  tojbI  or 
private,  can  be  established  in  Biscay ;  no  Biscayati 
can  be  required  to  contribute  to  the  Crown  of  Cas- 
tille  a  greater  amount  of  taxation  than  that  paid 
formerly  to  their  Lords,  a  sum  now  reduced  to  a 
stipulated  duty  on  the  iron  foundries  and  to  certain 
tithes  and  rents. 

The  King,  as  Lord*  can  only  nominate  Biscayaos 
by  birth  to  ecclesiastical  appointments  in  Biscay ; ' 
their  Alcaldes  are  freely  chosen  by  the  people.  No 
Biscayan,  resident  in  any  province  of  Spain,  can  be 
tried,  either  civilly  or  criminally,  by  the  laws  of  Gasr 
tille,  but  the  case  must  be  referred  to  Valladolid,  to 
be  there  determined  by  a  tribunal  of  Biscayan  judges, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  Biscay.  £very  Bb- 
cayan  is  noble,  and  is  recognised  as  sudi  by  the  law 
in  every  province  of  Spain.  A  perfect  equality  of 
civil  rights  prevails  in  Biscay.  The  Biscayans  are 
all  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  from  the  tenant  cf 
the  aspiring  Casa  Sola  to  the  humblest  peasant  of 
the  soil.  All  participate  equally  in  the  benefit  of 
the  ftieros,  are  equally  bound  by  the  law,  and  receive 
the  same  measure  of  justice. 

The  house  of  the  Biscayan  is  his  castle,  in  th^ 
most  emphatic  sense  of  the  word.  No  magistrate 
can  violate  that  sanctuary ;  no  execution  can  be  put 
into  it,  nor  can  his  arms  or  his  horse  be  seized ;  he 
cannot  be  arrested  for  debt,  or  subjected  to  imprison* 
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ment  upon  any  pretext  whatever^  without «  previous 
summons  to  appear  under  the  old  tree  of  Guemie% 
where  he  is  acquainted  with  the  o&nce  imputed  to 
him,  and  called  upon  for  his  defence ;  he  is  then  dis' 
diarged  on  the  spot,  or  baOed>  or  committed,  accord* 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  the  evidenee 
adduced  against  him.  This,  the  most  glorious  pri* 
vilege  that  freemen  can  possess,  —  this,  the  m^ 
effectual  safe-guard  against  the  wanton  abusQ  of 
power, — ^thisj  a  custom  more  determinately  in  favour 
of  the  subject  than  even  our  own  cherished  Habeas 
Corpus,— -was  enjoyed  by  the  Basques  for  centuries 
before  that  far-famed  guarantee  of  British  liberty 
had  aa.  existence  in  our  islands ;  and  yet  a  righ<^ 
which  we  esteem  so  inappreciable  at  home  we  are 
labouring  to  subvert  in  a  foreign  and,  till  now,  a 
friendly  land. 

I  will  at  present  shortly  allude  to  the  character 
and  duties  of  the  legislative  body.  The  General 
Junta,  or  Biscayan  Parliament,  regularly  assembles 
every  second  year,  although,  upon  critical  occasions, 
an  extraordinary  session  is  frequently  held.  It  is 
called  together  by  the  Corregidor,  who  acts  in  con- 
cert with  the  deputation,  which  during  the  recesf 
sits  permanently  at  Bilboa. 

Notice  must  be  g^ven  at  least  fifteen  days  before 
the  appointed  time  of  meeting,  and  the  measures 
intended  to  bo  proposed  and  discussed  must  then 
be  publicly  announced,  that  the  Deputies  may  con- 
sult their  constituents  on  each  specific  point,  and 
receive  their  instructions.  .« 
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•  The  BiBctq^n  townfl,  witk  few  eaceeptioiiii  cmlj, 
ore  Tepresented*.  There  is  no  electoral  qnalifi- 
cation,  every  inhabitant  has  a  vote,— nniversal  suf- 
frage previdls.  These  rights  have  been  annulled 
by  the  Queen's  Government*  practically  by  Cas- 
tanon,  virtually,  but  completely,  by  the  EaiatutD 
Beal, — and  yet  we  are  gravely  told  that  the  BasqncB 
are  struggling  only  for  the  estabUahmeitt  o£. des- 
potic power ;  and,  strange  to  say,  our  Gt>vemihei£t, 
professing  to  act  on  liberal  principled,  sends  dut  at) 
officer  of  similar  opinions,  to  substitate  a  coniti- 
tuency,  perhaps  the  most  restricted  in  !Euixype^  itf 
that  system  of  universal  suffrage  whidi  watf  ib^ 
ancient  law  of  the  land ;  and  to  replace  a  Cbnsti* 
tution  which  protects  the  liberty  of  tiie  swbjeH/in 
the  highest  degree,  by  a  species  of  anomalous  diax* 
tet  which  defines  no  privilege,  and  secures  no  ri^ 
So  much  for  the  consistency  of  party  poUtics,  and 
for  the  real  liberality  of  our  foreign  policy. — But  to 
retturn  to  Biscay. 

The  Deputies  meet  on  the  appointed  day  be- 
neath the  celebrated  tree  of  Guernica  and  take 
their  seats  on  benches  of  stone.  The  arms  of  Csi- 
tille  glitter  above  the  seat  occupied  by  the  Lord  ot 
Biscay,  or  by  the  deputy  Corregidor,  who  for  many 
generations  past  has  always  presided  in  his  place, 
Iknd  the  arms  of  Biscay  are  displayed  above  the 
opposite  seat  of  the  popular  tribunes.    Here*  ^Ae 

*  This  exception  applies  only  to  the  towns  in  the  district  of  i)u- 
tengo,  which  rormerly  separated  of  their  own  accord,  and  dediofe^ 
iendhig  deputies. 


Deputies  driver  their  credentials^  bat  before  they 
cbminence  the  labours  of  the  Session  thej  institute 
ftn  inquiry  into  the  list  of  members  returned.  With 
a  simplicaty  worthy  of  the  patriarchal  times  they 
pass  under  a  brief  review  the  name  of  every  deputy, 
to  ascettain  that  he  is  pure  and  unspotted  in  his 
geoei^  character,  as  no  vicious  man  is  fit  in  their 
ephmm  to  legislate  for  a  free  and  virtuous  stale. 
And»' indeed,  they  have  at  all  times  well  deserved 
ihd.love  of  their  country;  they  do  not  bear  the 
name  of  deputies,  as  in  other  states^  but  are  called 
jitd  h»ve  been  hnown  immemorially  in  Biscay  as 
the  Goizon-anac  or  good  men  of  the  land  ;  a  toucll- 
•iag  proof' (^  the  integrity  with  which  they  have 
•exercised  their  fimctions  from  generation  to  geoe- 
fadeB>  and  of  the  perfect  confidence  reposed  in  them 
fay  their  contented  fellow-countrymen.  What  a  tale 
of  virtuous  government  and  real  sympathy  between 
the  people  and  their  representatives  is  disclosed 
in  this  single  and  simple  expression  of  popular 

good  trill  I 

The  debates  are  public,  and  the  measures  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration  are  proposed  in  Spa* 
nish^.but  discussed  in  the  Basque  language.  The 
Biscayan  Parliament  possesses  exclusively  the  rig^t 
to  legislate  for  Biscay;  to  make  new  laws  when 
requisite^  and  repeal  those  which  time  or  oireum- 
^ftanoes  have  rendered  inexpedient ;  to  propose  the 
budget,  to  adjust  the  taxation  for  the  two  following 
ye^,  and  to  make  every  necessary  arrangement 
connected  with  the  internal  economy»  and  the  e^" 
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i^nial  defence  of  the  proviace.  It  also  gtiMits  letters 
of  naturaUzatioii  to  foreipierBt  and  assigns  pen- 
sions to  nati¥e4»  who*  by  acts  of  signal  patriotiaB^ 
have  deserved  well  of  their  country.  No  ordeir  <4 
the  Spanish  Ooyernment  is  diroctly  received  by  the 
Basque  Parliament^;  any  order  emanating  from 
the  Crown  of  Castille  is  addressed  to  the  execuliye 
authorities  of  the  province^  by  which  it  is  rpferied  to 
the  Tribunei(>  who  take  it  into  their  deliberate  con- 
«ideration»  determine  whether  it  be  or  be  not  i^ 
unison  with  the  law  of  the  land*  and»  aeeordingly, 
either  approve  or  reject  iU  Their  veto  upon  any 
revoluti^  of  the  Spanish  Government  is  absol^tisw 
find  the  seemingly  inoonsistenti  but  not  unaourteou|( 
formula  of  '*  Obedecida>  perp  no  cviinplida  f  *'  is 
their  peculiar  but  decisive  mode  of  r^ection.  If  a|^ 
order  from  the  Spanish  Government  be  of  great 
importance,  and  supposed  to  affect  any  essemtii^ 
privilege,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  Parliament  is 
cpnvenedt  the  Tribunes  deliver  their  opinionp  on 
the  legal  and  constitutional  bearings  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  Deputies^  after  mature  deliberation* 
confirm  or  condemn  the  order.  On  questions  jaf 
very  doubtful  and  difficult  decision  the  Deputies 
request  the  presence  of  the  Fathers  of  their  country^ 
Patricios  de  Biscaya,  men  so  called  from  the  great 
consideration  .in  which  they  are  held.  They  ase» 
generally  speaking,  individuals  of  high  peraciial 
character,  who,  perhaps  retired  from  publie  lifii, 

*  Vide  Note  at  the  end  of  the  Volifme. 

t  «0^yed>' but  not  carried  into  eseCMiiMi.''  ^ 
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havo  yet  grown  grey  in  the  public  service,  h&ve  otiee 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  Junta,  have  1)een  mem- 
bers of  the  permanent  deputation  to  which  I  shaH 
immediately  allude,  are  profoundly  versed  in  the 
laws  of  their  country,  and  are  considered,  from  their 
known  opinions  and  from  the  past  habits  of  their 
lives,  strongly  disposed  to  maintain  in  all  their 
integrity  the  ancient  fueros  of  the  land. 

During  the  interval  which  elapses  between  the 
close  of  the  Session  and  the  re-assembling  of  the 
Parliament,  the  administration  of  public  affairs  is 
vested  in  a  commission  residing  atBilboa,  composed 
of  the  two  Tribunes  and  a  certain  number  of  Deputies 
elected  by  ballot  out  of  the  legislative  body.  To 
these  is  added  the  Corre^dor,  who  sits  as  P^- 
sident ;  and  although  a  native  of  Biscay  is  alone 
eligible  to  this  office,  the  Basques  have  ever  guarded 
their  privileges  with  such  a  jealous  spirit  of  pre- 
caution, not  only  against  the  likelihood,  but  almost 
against  the  possibility  of  encroachment  from  the 
Crown,  that  this  officer  is  not  permitted  to  vote  in 
common  with  the  other  members  of  the  deputation* 
solely  because  he  is  appointed  by  the  Court. 

It  may  then  be  justly  said  that  before  the  Queen's 
accession^  the  Basque  Provinces  were  freer  than  the 
freest  canton  in  Switzerland.  Like  the  Swiss  in 
character,  their  political  position  in  some  respects 
tMembled  that  of  the  Swiss  Cantons,  at  the  time 
when  the  unjust  ambition  of  Austria  compelled  them 
to  assert  their  lawful  rights ;  like  the  Cantons,  the 
Basque  Provinces  were  bound  to  each  other  by 
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strong  ties  of  intorest  and  Affeetion }  no  *<liaiig« 
could  take  place  in  any  of  the  provinces  without  the. 
previous  consent  of  its  own  inhabitants ;  no  contri- 
bution levied  upon  them  without  the  sanction  of 
their  own  representatives  was  legal :  these  were  pii«. 
vileges  secured  to  them  by  their  respective  and 
nearly  similar  constitutions; — ctMistitutions  which 
required,  by  precise  and  positive  enactments^  every 
Basque  subject,  from  the  highest  to  the  loweat>  to 
resist,  even  unto  the  deaths  any  encroachments  upon 
their  liberties,  whether  proceeding  from  the  Spanidi 
Government  or  from  any  other  power*  To  whieh 
were  those  brave  Biscayans,  whom  his  Majesty  a 
Ministers  designate  as  rebels,  bound  to  adhere,  in 
the  crisis  which  has  arisen, — ^to  the  common^  and 
also  to  the  written  law, — ^to  the  immemorial  law  of 
their  country,-— or  to  the  arbitrary  edicts  of  a  Go- 
vernment of  yesterday,  based,  as  J  hope  to  prov^ 
neither  in  reason  nor  in  legal  right?  A  deter^ 
mination  to  resist  external  aggression,  and  to  pre- 
serve their  national  rights,  are  the  great  pervading 
principles  which  influence  the  present  conduct  of  the; 
Basques,  and  have  animated  them  from  the  earliest 
period  of  their  history. 

Theirs  are  privileges,  and  theirs,  indeed  a  coun- 
try^ worthy  of  defence,  alike  against  the  despoticy 
and  the  democratic  tyrant ;  and  when  I  call  to  mind 
the  high  spirit  of  that  people,  and  contrast  the  onci^ 
flourishing  condition  of  those  provinces  with  their 
present  desolation,  my  heart  swells  with  sorrow  and 
indignation.     When,  formerly,  I  crossed  the  frontier 
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of  the  Bafl<|ue  ProTinees,  I  felt  inyself  at  oiice  on  -^ 
free  land,  amid  a  race  of  men  possessing  and  de* 
serring  freedom.  The  erect,  not  haughty  carriage, 
the  buoyant  step,  the  frank  and  manly  yet  respectful 
greeting,  and  the  whole  bearing,  spoke  of  liberty 
long  enjoyed,  well  understood,  and  not  abused* 
Such  were  the  Basques,  trained  to  habits  of  self- 
reliance  by  centuries  of  self- government,  freemen  in 
spirit,  not  in  name  alone,  drinking  in  with  their 
mothers'^  milk  a  love  of  justice  and  a  reverence  for 
the  law;  in  thought  sober  yet  independent,  and 
wholly  without  fear,  except  the  honest  fear  of  doing 
wrong ;  models  of  ancient  manners,  and  not  unfre« 
quently  of  manly  beauty,  faithful  friends,  generous 
hosts,  simple  yet  inflexible  observers  of  their  word, 
ibllowing  with  fervour,  but  without  intolerance, 
their  fathers*  faith,  they  were  the  Tyrolese  of 
Spain,  and,  1  might  add,  the  flower  of  Europe.. 
Lambs  in  the  hour  of  peace,  yet  lions  in  the  field, 
with  them  the  household  charities  and  patriotism 
went  hand  in  hand;  in  them  the  bravest  yet  the 
kindest  spirit,  the  mildest  yet  the  proudest  virtues, 
were  combined.  Never,  perhaps,  existed  a  more 
perfect  union  of  the  qualities  which  should  adorn  a 
people ;  the  idolatry  of  freedom  so  distinctive  of  the 
Swiss,  and  the  unconquerable  affection  of  the  Tyro- 
lese to  his  hereditary  Princes,  were,  by  a  happy  and 
most  unusual  combination,  united  in  the  Basques. 

How  well  I  recollect  that  beautiful  and  joyous 
<K>untry,  before  it  groaned  beneath  the  scoui^  of 
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civil  war!  those  lowlands*  rieh«  liuntriant«  and 
proving,  by  their  high  cultivatioft,  the  proepefoos 
state  and  unfettered  industry  of  the  people ;  those 
highlands,  rich  in  wood  and  water,  and  aloyal  popu- 
lation ;  those  antique  mansions,  retaining  the  eha- 
racter  of  an  earlier  age,  where  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  lived,  not  crowding  into  towns,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Spain  and  of  the  continent,  but  residhig  on 
their  estates,  benefiting  the  neighbourhood,  and 
obtaining  the  rich  return  of  local  love  and  respect, 
a  habit  arising  from  the  security  of  the  country, 
and  the  long  prevalence  of  free  institutions.  Theh 
estates,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generatiea 
from  a  remote  antiquity,  are  not  regarded  with  a 
jealous  eye  by  a  people  enjoying  the  largest  mea- 
sure of  freedom  compatible  with  the  public  good, 
and  who  are  at  once  too  happy  to  envy  their  mipe* 
riors  in  station,  and  too  rational  to  suppose  that  an 
aristocratic  influence  is  naturally  hostile  to  their 
interests.  On  the  contrary,  the  public  feeling  flowv 
in  a  very  different  channel,  and  the  man  who  sdh 
his  feudal  and  turreted  mansion  kicurs  the  oer^un 
disapprobation  of  his  neighboinrs,  is  supposed  to 
have  compromised  the  just  dignity  of  his  position, 
and  to  have  entailed  upon  his  relatives  a  famHy 
disgrace. 

The  proprietors  of  these  castellated  abodes  vrere 
formerly  reverenced  as  the  Chiefs  and  Elders  of  the 
district;  great  respect  was  paid  to  their  opinion, 
which*  indeed,  was  considered  deciBrve  on  many 
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pointa  -of  private  difference  and  local  interest,  and 
even  now  they  are  treated  with  high  distinction,  and 
enjoy  a  solid  influence. 

Under  a  social  system  so  constituted,  and  when 
such  was  the  habitual  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  in 
relatjion  to  each  other,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say, 
that  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  actual  revolution, 
the  Basques  were  happy;  attached  to  their  pro- 
i^ictorsj  free. from  those  jealous  animosities  which, 
in  many  countries,  array  class  against  class ;  ele- 
vai^d,  for  the  most  part,  above  the  pressure  and 
.teiliptations  of  poverty;  possessing  a  healthy  and 
.^mperate  oKmate,  a  country  and  a  dynasty  to  which 
th^  were  passionately  attached,  and  institutions 
Yflueh  left  them  nothing  to  reform  and  little  to 
^Ifigire,  they  were  exempt  from  all  the  ills  tjiat 
"  Kings  can  cause  or  cure,"  and  were,  and  had  been 
/or  ages,  blessed  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  mortals. 
The  Eastern  sage,  who  vainly  sought  a  virtue  unat- 
tainable by  man,  and  the  Abyssinian  Prince,  who 
jnoamed  the  world  in  quest  of  perfect  happiness, 
might  haFe  met  rejoicing  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Basque,  and  have  indulged,  at  least  for  a  season,  in 
the  fond  belief  that  they  had  found,  at  length,  the 
objects  of  th^r  search. 

What,  then,  could  men  whose  political  sympathies 
.ifrere  based  on  the  most  honourable  affections  of  our 
ni^ure  have  in  common  with  such  a  government  as 
tb^t  which  is  afflicting  Spain?  How  could  their 
grenerous  and  exalted  sentiments  of  liberty  accord 
with  that  bastard  freedom  which  respects  not  the 

VOL.  11.  u 
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means  so  that  the  end  be  obtainedi  whieh  ia  spirit  is 
based  upon  a  principle  of  absolute  eqnality,  which 
has  no  toleration  for  any  elass  of  opinion  or  line  of 
conduct  but  its  own,  and  which  rejects  liberty  itself 
in  its  purest  form,  if  clad  in  a  garb  of  antiquity,  and 
divested  of  that  uniformity  which  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  that  narrow  system  ? 

To  their  rights  and  privileges,  erected  on  the 
broadest  basis,  the  Basques  adhered  with  an  affec- 
tion which  no  words  can  express :  those  were  not 
rights  of  yesterday,  but  rights  associated  with  ev^ 
deeply-cherished  recollection,  interwoven  with  their 
traditions,  connected  with  every  stirring  incident  in 
the  public  annals  of  their  little  state,  and  hallowed 
by  the  proud  remembrance  that  they  had  been  main- 
tained for  ages  by  their  fathers  against  outnum- 
bering enemies :  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  night  of 
despotism  weighed  heavily  on  the  surrounding 
world,  and  when  their  star  was  the  only  light  of 
liberty  which  shone  in  the  European  heaven« 

The  memory  of  those  glorious  times  is  not  ex- 
tinct in  Biscay ;  and  still,  I  am  assured,  the  enthu- 
siastic Carlists  sing  the  heroic  song  of  the  "  Field 
of  the  Blood-red  Stones,"  when  they  attack  the 
squadrons  of  the  Queen;  and,  although  so  many 
centuries  have  rolled  away  since  that  conflict  so 
disastrous  to  Castillo,  they  still  recall  the  trophies  of 
that  fight,  and  boast  that  the  Castillians  of  to-day 
shall  crouch  beneath  the  hereditary  vigour  of  their 
arms. 

It  isy  then,  against  a  people  indomitaUe  in  war. 
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and  therefore  invaluable  in  periods  of  invasion  as 
the  props  of  the  Monarchy^  and  in  peace  adorned 
by  every  social  and  useful  virtue^  that  the  Spanish 
Government  have  thought  right  to  direct  their  hos- 
tility! Such  conduct  will  not  stand  the  test  of 
inquiry.  The  Government  have  attempted  to  abo- 
lish privileges,  not  feudal  or  obsolete,  not  enjoyed 
by  a  few  for  the  advantage  of  the  few,  but  affecting 
the  lowest,  as  well  as  the  highest  individual,  and 
securing  to  all  alike  personal  freedom  and  undis- 
turbed enjoyment  of  property. 

On  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government,  it  was 
neither  a  matter  of  policy  or  expediency,  but  of 
positive  obligation,  to  maintain  those  privileges,  as 
the  result  of  mutual  concession  and  solemn  compact 
at  the  time  of  the  respective  unions  with  the  Spa- 
nish crown,  and  afterwards  successively  confirmed 
by  the  Sovereigns  of  Spain,  at  their  accession  to  the 
throne — confirmed  by  the  Austrian — confirmed  by 
the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and  respected  even  by  the 
gloomy  spirit  of  the  second  Philip. 

The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  vio- 
lating those  rights,  under  those  circumstances,  is 
indefensible  upon  any  principle  of  law  or  equity. 
It  is  more  than  questionable  whether  one  party  can 
recede  from  a  compact  of  such  a  nature  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  other ;  but  the  wildest  partisan 
never  maintained,  till  bow,  that  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  connexion  one  party  is  at  liberty  to 
absolve  itself  from  the  obligations  it  has  incurred, 
and  yet  require  the  other  to  fulfil  its  part  of  the 
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contract.  The  Constitutionalists  are  determined  to 
preserve  the  Union,  yet  would  destroy  the  pri- 
vileges guaranteed  by  tliat  Union  to  the  Basques. 
They  would  retain  for  themselves  the  advantages 
arising  from  an  important  accession  of  territory  to 
the  State,  while  they  refuse  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
by  which  alone  those  advantages  were  obtained. 

The  Crown  lawyers  in  Spain  have  evaded,  dis- 
creetly enough,  a  fair  and  direct  consideration  of  the 
terms  of  the  Union  with  Biscay,  alluding  to  the 
compact,  in  general  language,  as  vague  and  doubtful, 
undefined  at  all  times,  and  certainly  not  at  present 
binding  on  either  the  Soverei^  or  the  legislature 
of  the  kingdom.  To  estabUsh  a  more  correct  view 
of  the  case,  and  to  show  that  these  rights  were  made, 
from  the  earliest  times,  a  matter  of  solemn  compact 
between  the  governor  and  the  governed,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  enter,  briefly  indeed,  but  rather 
critically,  into  some  passages  of  the  history  of  these 
provinces. 

It  is  asserted — ^for  I  speak  with  much  doubt,  when 
referring  to  such  remote  transactions — that  as  early 
as  the  year  870  the  free  Biscayans  assembled  under 
the  memorable  oak  of  Guernica,  and  elected,  as  their 
Lord  and  Protector,  Don  Lope  Zuria,  a  son  of  an 
opulent  noble  of  Biscay,*  "stipulating" — (I  quote 
the  very  words) — "  stipulating  with  him,  at  the  same 
time,  a  compact,  having  certain  conditions,  for  the 
perpetual  observance  of  those  law»  and  customs 

*  Argote  aicribes  thit  election  to  the  year  870.    HenAo  aUudei  to 
the  event  as  oecuriing  nearly  forty  yean  later. 
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previously  established  among  them,  in  the  following 
words  :  '  That  it  was  the  law  and  liberty  of  the 
people  that  any  order  or  decree  issued  by  the  said 
Lord  of  Biscay^  if  contrary  to  the  laws  and  fueros  of 
Biscay^  directly  or  indirectly,  should  not  be  put  into 
execution*.'" 

From  this  time  till  1105  the  Biscay  an  lords 
appear  to  have  been  elected  by  the  people ;  from 
1105  till  1370,  they  succeeded  each  other  in  strict 
hereditary  descent ;  but,  during  that  period,  the 
national  assemblies  met  regularly  under  the  ancient 
oak  of  Guernica. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  Don  Pedro  of  Castille 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  to  obtain  possession  of 
Biscay;  but  his  brother,  Don  Telle,  married  the 
heiress  of  the  Lordship  of  Biscay,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged as  Lord  of  that  country,  on  condition  that  he 
would  swear  to  preserve  inviolate,  to  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Biscay,  their  fueros,  usages,  customs,  and 
privileges,  as  all  the  Lords  of  Biscay  had  done  be- 
fore f . 

Upon  the  death  of  Telle,  and  of  his  wife.  Donna 
Juana  de  Haro,  the  heiress  of  the  Lordship  of  Biscay, 
without  issue,  Don  Juan  of  Castille,  heir  to  that 
kingdom,  and  at  the  same  time  descended  from  one 
of  the  Haro  ladies,  was  acknowledged  by  the  Bis- 
cayans  as  their  lawful  lord,  in  the  year  1371.  Soon 
afterwards,  on  his  father's  death,  this  Prince  sue- 

*  Argote  de  Molina,  cap.  Isxxiii.    Garibay,  lib.  is.  cap.  22.    Nt» 
varro,  cap.  7. 

f  GutierrvB,  lib.  iii. 
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cceded  to  the  throne  of  Caatille,  aad  at  thai  period 
the  union  of  Biscay  with  CastiUe  todc  place  *^;  we 
have  now  to  consider  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  effected.  From  the  general  nature  of  the 
transaction,  even  without  any  direct  testimony  t# 
that  effect,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  bMro  and 
privfleges  of  Biscay  would  have  been  retained;  bat 
it  is  manifest,  from  the  accounts  handed  down  to  ufi» 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  solemnly  and  spe* 
cially  reserved. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Union  was  "quoad caput et 
regimen,'*  in  virtue  of  which,  upon  every  principle  of 
national  law,  any  kingdom,  province,  town,  or  church, 
united  to  another,  retain^,  after  the  Union,  the  same 
privileges,  usages,  and  custofns  it  previously  poa* 
sessed,  experiencing  no  change,  except  tliat  involved 
by  a  mutual  adherence  to  a  common  head.  The 
Union  of  Biscay  was  with  the  Crown,  and  not  with 
the  kingdom  of  CastiUe — and  as  Don  Juan  held  the 
Lordship  of  Biscay  by  a  different  title  from  that  by 
which  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  CastiUe,  the 
laws  and  privileges  of  Biscay  could  hardly  be  affected 
by  a  junction  of  the  crowns. 

The  theory  of  the  case  would  then  induce  us  to 
suppose  that  the  national  rights  and  customs  of  the 
Biscayans  would  not  have  been  impaired  by  the 
Union.    This  probable  view  of  the  case  ia  borne  out 

*  For  a  more  dctuUd  Account  of  the  mode  in  which  titt  Cfownt  of 
C«fiiUt  And  Biacay  merged  in  the  lame  individual,  eee  "  Padre 
Gabriel  Henao,  Averiguacionet  Cantabraa,"  1,  folio.  Marianib  Na^ 
▼arro,  cap.  1.  28. 
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bytestimony  to  Uutt  effect,  of  the  most  decisive  kind, 
ftttd  from  Tarioos  sources. 

To  such  a  jeadoiu  extent  was  the  affection  for 
their  pronudal  privileges  carried  at  the  time  of  the 
Union>  and  so  completely  were  those  rights  made 
matter  of  deliberate  compact,  that  the  free  Biscayans 
stipulated  that  Don  Juan  and  his  successors  to  the 
Cfoiwn  of  Castillo  should  style  themselves^  not 
Kiiigs»  but  Lords  of  Biscay,  to  mark  and  keep  in 
perpetual  remembrance  the  tenure  and  conditions 
upon  whidi  alone  they  held  possession  of  that  coun- 
try ;  and  ever  since  the  Union  the  Spanish  Sove* 
reigns  have  invariably  styled  themselves  Kings  of 
Spain  and  Lords  of  Biscay ;  a  designation  foolish 
and  unmeaning,  if  that  province  had  merged  in  the 
kingdom  generally.  "  Nomine  qui  differunt  cen- 
sentur differre  effectu  et  essentia  '*  is  a  recognised 
maxim  of  law.  The  admitted  fact  too,  that  the 
•ubsequent  Sovereigns  of  Castille  confirmed  the 
Biscayan  fueros  and  privileges,  not  as  Sovereigns 
graciously  conferring  a  favour,  but  as  Lords  exercis- 
ing the  office  of  first  magistrate,  is  strongly  confirm- 
atory of  the  compact. 

It  is,  however,  of  great  importance  to  my  argument 
to  investigate  minutely  the  arrangements  entered 
into  between  the  Biscayans  aud  their  new  Lord,  the 
Sovereign  of  Castille,  at  the  period  of  the  union  of 
the  Crowns.  When  Don  Juan  was  received  by  the 
Biscayans  as  their  Lord  in  his  father*s  lifetime,  he 
repaired  in  person  to  Guernica,  and  swore  to  respect 
their  rights ;  again,  at  the  junction  of  the  Crowns, 
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he  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Biscayans  that 
Biscay  should  be  annexed  for  ever  to  Castille,  and 
in  return  for  this  concession  on  their  part>  bound 
himself,  and  hid  successors,  to  maintain  their  fueros^ 
customs,  franchises,  and  liberties,  now  and  for  all 
time  to  come.  In  virtue  of  this  engagement  Biscay 
became  united  to  Castille  '*'. 

From  this  statement  of  facts  it  appears  that  the 
allegiance  of  the  Biscayans  was  conditional  from  very 
remote  times,  and  dependent  on  the  fullest  recogni- 
tion of  their  rights.  It  is  equally  clear,  that  at  the 
union  of  Biscay  with  Castille,  the  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  Biscayans,  first  with  their  elective,  and 
afterwards  vrith  their  hereditary  Lords,  was  solemnly 
renewed  by  the  Spanish  Sovereigns,  who  pledged 
themselves  and  their  successors  to  preserve  inviolate 
the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  people  entrusted  to 
their  charge.  And  here  I  might  almost  rest  my 
case ;  for  it  is  clear  that  the  Queen  s  Government,  in 
abolishing  the  privileges  of  Biscay  without  the  con> 
sent  of  the  Biscayans,  have  violated  the  compact 
formed  at  the  time  of  the  union,  in  virtue  of  which 
alone  Biscay  became  an  integral  part  of  the  mo^ 
narchy. 

But  as  the  Crown  lawyers  in  Spain  have  shrouded 
the  question  of  the  Basque  privileges  under  a  mist 
of  their  own  creation,  skilfully  enough, — ^for,  well 
understood,  it  is  fatal  to  the  justice  of  their  cause ; 
as  they  have  insinuated  that  those  rights  were  vir- 

*  Lope  Garcia  de  Salazar,  Hbro  zx.  Senofes  de  Viicaya.*- 
Zaraacola. 
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tually  annulled  by  the  union  of  the  Crowns,  I  will 
incur  the  danger  of  fatiguing  my  readers,  by  show- 
ing the  light  in  which  those  privileges  were  viewed 
by  the  first  Sovereign  who  wore  the  united  Crowns 
of  Biscay  and  Castille,  and  by  the  Spanish  Monarchs 
who  succeeded  him. 

Don  Juan,  first  prince,  who  was  both  Lord  of 
Biscay  and  King  of  Castille,  permitted  some  of  his 
subjects  to  erect  on  certain  lands  in  Biscay  a  town 
subsequently  called  Miravalles ;  upon  which  Bilboa 
and  other  towns  protested,  declaring  thai  the  Lord 
of  Biscay  could  not  grant  those  lands  without  an 
infraction  of  their  privileges,  as  the  territory  in 
question  belonged  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  the 
Hidalgos  and  people  of  Biscay.  Some  meetings 
and  consultations  took  place  on  the  subject,  and 
finally  Don  Juan  issued  a  manifesto  which  was  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  new  town  of  Mira- 
valles ;  from  this  declaration  I  extract  the  two  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : — 

*'  I  have  found  by  the  said  consultation,  that  in 
authorizing  the  erection  of  the  town  in  question,  I 
was  acting  in  conformity  with  tKe  will  of  God,  and 
with  a  due  regard  to  my  own  interest,  and  that  by 
so  acting,  I  did  not  infringe  upon  either  the  pri- 
vileges, usages,  customs,  or  fiieros  of  Biscay,  nor 
against  the  privileges  of  the  town  of  Bilboa,  nor  was 
I  acting  against  my  own  oath,  which  I  should  have 
maintained  inviolate  before  every  other  considera- 
tion." And,  in  another  part  of  the  manifesto  are 
these  striking  expressions : — **  I  have  moreover  as- 

h3 
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certained  by  the  council,  that  the  oath  I  took,  when 
I  was  received  by  the  Biscayans  as  their  Lord,  does 
not  extend  to  this,  and  that  in  authorizing  the  erec- 
tion of  the  said  town,  I  do  not  infringe  upon  the 
said  oath ;  on  the  contrary,  I  keep  my  oath,  and 
should  have  been  guilty  of  a  crime  if  I  had  not 
given  the  order,  or  had  forbidden  the  erection  of  the 
city*." 

This,  the  recorded  language  of  the  first  King  of 
Castillo  who  became  Lord  of  Biscay,  is  a  conclusive 
proof  that^  however  lightly  the  supple  gctoius  of  the 
Crown  lawyers  of  Spain  may  affect  to  treat  the 
question,  still  the  Sovereign  who  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  Union,  and  whose  inclinations  would  have 
naturally  led  him  to  disregard  an  oath  of  a  merely 
formal  nature,  when  militating  against  his  own  autho- 
rity, had  no  hesitation  in  openly  declaring  that  he 
was  solemnly  bound  by  the  engagement,  into  vfhich 
he  had  entered,  to  respect  the  ancient  rights  of  the 
Biscay ans ;  although,  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  his  council,  he  was  distinctly 
of  opinion  that  the  order  in  question  was  not  an  in- 
fraction of  their  privileges. 

Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  first  King  of  Castille 
who  became  Lord  of  Biscay.  In  what  light  was  the 
union  of  the  free  states  considered  by  his  successors? 
Did  they  conceive  that,  as  Sovereigpis  of  Castille, 
where  their  government  was  comparatively  despotic, 
they  had  any  right  to  dispute  the  free  privileges  of 
any  of  their  Basque  subjects  ?    Let  us  for  a  moment 

•  Covarrabiai,  Questiooes  Practics,  Vol.  I.  No.  5. 
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investigate  the  matter,  always  remembering  that  the 
three  provinces  of  Alava,  Guipuzcoa/and  Biscay, 
united  under  di£Eerent  circumstances  and  at  different 
times  to  the  Crown  of  Castille,  had  still  been  united 
conditionally,  and  with  a  strict  reservation  of  their 
peculiar  laws  and  rights. 

At  the  death  of  Don  Juan  the  First,  his  son  and 
heir,  Henry  the  Third,  was  eleven  years  old,  and 
consequently  could  not  be  required  by  the  Biscay  ans 
to  confirm  their  fueros ;  but  when  he  attained  his 
fifteenth  year,  the  legal  age,  he  repaired  in  person 
to  Biscay  at  the  requisition  of  the  States,  and,  under 
the  oak  tree  at  Guernica,  swore  to  observe  their 
rights  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1393*. 

We  are  told,  in  the  curious  chronicle  that  records 
the  life  of  Henry  III.,  that  upon  this  occasion,  when 
the  King  reached  Bilboa  he  sent  letters  to  the  chief 
Biscayans,  requesting  them  to  meet  him  at  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  accustomed  to  assemble;  and 
then  the  King,  leaving  the  city,  travelled  onwards 
until  he  reached  a  spot  called,  in  the  Basque  Ian- 
g^ge,  Arechabalaga,  which  means  "  the  hill  of  the 
broad-spreading  oak  ;*'  and  there  he  would  fain  have 
conferred  with  the  assembled  nobles  of  the  land  in 
good  and  hearty  intercourse,  but  they  were  divided 
by  jealous  feudsi  and  each  chief  kept  haughtily  aloof 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  with  his  train-band  gathered 
round  him ;  and  then  the  Brotherhood  came  forward, 
and  one  and  all  required  the  King  to  swear  to  the 
good  laws  and  usages  of  Biscay,  as  they  had  been 

*  Garibay,  lib.  xv.  cap.  40. 
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administered  by  all  its  fonner  Lords,  and  to  this 
the  King  replied^  that  he  was  willing  bo  to  do ;  and 
then  the  Brotherhood  again  came  forward^  and 
desired  him  to  confirm  their  association,  united  by  a 
common  bond  for  the  right  and  good  administration 
of  justice, — and  to  this  the  King  replied^  that  he  wa» 
willing  so  to  do ;  and  then  the  Brotherhood  came 
forward  a  third  time,  and  said  that,  as  King  Henry 
was  not  Lord  of  the  land  until  he  came  in  person  to 
swear  to  their  charters  and  receive  them  as  his  own, 
that,  consequently,  they  were  not  bound  to  yield 
him  the  contributions  which  had  accrued  since  the 
death  of  good  King  John,  his  father^  and,  therefore, 
desired  he  would  direct  his  treasurer  not  to  require 
the  same, — and  to  this,  their  third  request.  King 
Henry  stated  that  he  was  willing  to  accede  *, 

King  Henry's  reign  was  generally  marked  by  a 
cautious  observance  of  their  privileges,  but  labour- 
ing at  one  period  under  great  pecuniary  embar* 
rassments,  he  unwisely  addressed  a  pedido,  or  land 
of  summary  request  for  money,  to  his  Guipuzcoan 
subjects;  upon  which  their  Parliament  assembled 
at  Tolosa  repressed,  with  uncompromising  vigour, 
those  early  symptoms  of  Spanish  encroachmcntj  and 
came  at  once  to  a  resolution  singularly  divested  of 
the  courtesies  of  modern  expression,  and  exhibiting 
that  stern  spirit  of  freedom  which  so  strongly  ani- 
mated those  plain-spoken  asserters  of  the  popular 
rights. 

*  Cronies  de  D.  Enrique  III.,  written  by  Don  Pedro  lH)pet  de 
Alaya,  and  corrected  by  Secretary  Geronimo  Zurita.  ch.  xiv. 
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The  Deputies  unanimously  resolved  on  the  lOth 
of  August,  1391,  that  no  Guipuzcoan  cited  before 
the  courts  of  Castille  should  obey  the  summons; 
that  if  any  agent  of  Castille  should  attempt  to  exact 
the  pedido,  on  the  plea  of  tribute,  from  any  Gui- 
puzcoan, the  injured  man  should  alarm  the  province, 
and  all  the  inhabitants,  old  and  young,  should  come 
in  arms  to  seize  the  collector,  and  bring  him  before 
the  Greneral  Assembly  of  Uzarraga,  there  and  by 
them  to  be  judged* :  that  in  case  the  collector  f 
escaped  with  what  he  had  seized,  an  equal  amount 
should  be  taken  from  the  duties  payable  to  the 
King,  and  transferred  to  the  injured  party  ;j; :  that 
an  account  of  the  seizure  should  be  promulgated 
throughout  Guipuzcoa ;  and  that  every  Guipuzcoan, 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty,  should  hold  himself 
prepared  to  maintain  the  decision  of  the  States. 

The  King  felt  the  justice  of  their  reproof,  at- 
tempted no  remonstrance,  and  at  once  withdrcye  his 
request.  The  following  resolution  passed  by  the 
Deputies  of  Guipuzcoa  assembled  at  Tolosa  on 
the  day  specified,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  consi- 
deration which  the  popular  representatives  had 
attained  even  at  that  early  period,  and  of  the 
weight  and  influence  they  possessed.  They  enacted, 
that  if  any  inhabitant  of  Guipuzcoa  be  summoned 

*  Garibaj,— If  found  guilty,  death  wan  the  penalty. 

t  Garibayw— I  adhere  not  only  to  the  general  meaning,  but,  as 
nearly  as  posrible,  to  the  wordii  of  the  resolutionii  quoted  by  Garibay. 
The  ityle  is  antiquated,  but  may  not  on  that  account  be  unwelcome 
to  the  curious  reader. 

I  Garibay* 
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by  the  King  or  his  Governor  of  CastiUe  on  account 
of  his  refusal  to  pay  the  iributei  or  on  any  similar 
ground,  he  should  not  obey  the  summons,  but  the 
Deputies  of  the  town  should  go  forth  and  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  summons,  and  answer  for  him.  The 
GruipuBcoan  representatives  had  higher  notLon$  of 
their  own  importance  in  the  fourteenth  centujy  than 
the  Commons  of  England,  after  the  lapse  of  more 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  firom  the  period  in 
question.  Those  Deputies  were  accustomed  to  give 
laws  to  their  country,  and  arrange  their  internal 
affairs  with  moderation  and  firmness,  at  a  time  when 
the  popular  branch  of  the  English  legislature  were 
told  by  their  Sovereign  that  they  were  only  brute 
folk  and  inexpert.  Yet  against  the  descendants 
of  such  men,  and  against  their  hereditary  liberties, 
have  we,  their  younger  brothers  in  the  art  of  go- 
vernment, waged  a  most  indefensible  war. 

When  Henry  died  his  son  and  heir  was  a  child, 
and  the  circumstances  to  whidi  his  minority  gave 
birth  carry  on  our  chain  of  proof,  cUstinctly  mark 
the  sense  in  which  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  inter- 
preted at  that  time  both  by  the  people  of  Biscay  and 
by  the  Court  of  Castille,  prove  clearly  the  extreme 
tenacity  with  which  the  Biscayans  clung  to  their 
rights,  and  show  that  they  were  acknowledged  in 
the  amplest  manner  by  the  Spanish  Court, 

During  the  minority  of  the  young  Prince,  after- 
wards Juan  IL,  his  mother  Catalina  and  his  uncle 
Don  Fernando  governed  Castille,  and,  as  Regents, 
called  on  the  Biscayans  to  pay  the  contributions  due 
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to  the  Lord  of  Biscay ;  but  they  answered,  mth  the 
conscious  pride  of  freemen,  that  they  would  not 
accede  to  that  request  until  their  fueros  and  pri- 
vileges had  been  confirmed  by  oath>  and  with  all  the 
usual  forms. 

Upon  a  second  and  more  urgent  application  frofH 
the  Begency,  the  Biscayan  Parliament  assembled 
under  the  tree  of  Guernica,  and  came  to  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

''That  although  there  was  no  precedent  for  pay- 
ment of  contribution  to  their  Lord,  until  he  had 
confirmed  their  fueros,  and  sworn  to  maintain  the 
same ;  however,  in  consideration  of  his  tender  age, 
and  that  the  Begent,  his  uncle,  was  in  the  war 
against  the  Moors,  they  would  pay,  on  condition 
that  the  Queen  mother  would  engage  that  when  the 
Begent,  Don  Fernando,  should  return  from  the 
war,  he  should  go  to  Biscay  and  swear  to  maintain 
their  privileges,  as  Tutor  and  Governor ;  and  that 
when  the  King,  Don  Juan,  their  Lord,  should 
become  of  age,  he  would  do  the  same ;  if  this  ar- 
rangement were  not  agreed  to,  they  would  still 
suspend  the  usual  contributions  *.*' 

It  is  not  easy  to  adduce  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
jealous  afi*ection  entertained  by  the  Biscayans  for 
their  provincial  rights.  They  admitted  no  post- 
ponement in  the  legal  confirmation  of  their  liberties ; 
they  refused  allegiance  upon  any  other  terms,  and 
required  from  the  locum  tenens  the  same  guarantees 
for  the  entire  preservation  of  their  privileges  which 

*  Oaribay,  lib.  zvi.  eap.  46. 
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they  were  accustomed  to  exact  firom  tbe  more  per- 
tnanent  possessor  of  the  throne. 

Such  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  Biscayaas  at 
this  conjuncture  ;  and  it  is  worth  observing  that  the 
Qneen  Regent,  in  her  reply,  neither  stated  nor  in- 
sinuated that  their  demand  was  an  encroachment  on 
the  authority  of  the  Crown,  or  unsupport^  by  the 
common  law  of  the  land.  On  the  contrary,  she  took 
the  following  oath  on  the  14th  of  July,  1407  : — 

^*  I,  the  Queen  Mother,  as  Guardian  and  Regent 
of  these  kingdoms  belonging  to  my  son,  swear,  upon 
the  Cross  and  upon  the  Holy  Gospels,  which  I  hold 
in  my  hands,  to  maintain  to  Biscay,  to  the  towns, 
and  to  the  lowlands,  to  the  nobles,  to  the  citizens, 
and  to  the  inhabitants  therein,  their  fueros,  usages, 
customs,  privileges,  rules  and  ordinances,  franchises, 
liberties,  gifts,  immunities  and  lands,  according  to 
the  best  and  amplest  manner  in  which  they  were 
confirmed  to  thcte  in  the  time  of  Donna  Constanta, 
and  the  other  Kings  and  Lords  of  Biscay,  from  that 
time  to  the  present  day ;  and,  in  the  name  of  the 
King  and  Lord,  my  son,  as  his  Guardian,  I  confirm 
the  same." 

It  has  been,  I  think,  sufficiently  proved  that  the 
Biscayans  did  not  regard  the  compact  entered  into' 
with  the  Crown  of  Castillo  at  the  time  of  the  union 
as  a  vain  formality,  but  rigidly  insisted  upon  the 
exact  observance  of  their  rights,  as  the  only  con- 
dition of  their  allegiance.  They  warned  the  third 
Henry  in  no  courtly  language,  when  he  endeavoured 
to  strain  the  prerogative ;  and  the  fate  of  the  fourth 
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monarch  of  that  name  displays  in  striking  colours 
the  just  hut  inexorable  sternness  with  which  they 
ayenged  the  first  positive  infraction  of  the  compact 
between  Lord  and  people. 

King  Juan  died  in  1454 ;  and  in  consequence,  on 
the  4th  of  March,  in  the  ensuing  year,  a  deputation 
went  from  Biscay  to  Segovia,  and  urged  the  new 
King  to  proceed,  without  delay,  to  Guernica,  and 
take  the  usual  oath  under  the  tree.  The  King  re^ 
plied  that  the  war  then  waging  against  the  Anda- 
lusian  Moors  would  prevent  an  immediate  compliance 
with  their  request ;  he  would,  however,  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  confirming  their  privileges  at 
the  appointed  spot ;  and,  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his 
intentions,  he  immediately  pledged  his  faith  and 
royal  word  to  maintain  to  Biscay  all  its  fiieros  and 
privileges;  and  actually,  in  1457,  King  Henry 
went  to  Biscay,  and  took  the  usual  oaths  *, 

Not  only  did  King  Henry  confirm  the  rights  of 
the  Biscayans,  on  two  separate  occasions,  within  the 
limited  space  of  three  years,  but  when  they  were 
alarmed,  in  1470,  by  a  rumoiur  that  the  King  had 
granted  certain  lands  in  Biscay  to  some  minions  of 
his  Court,  conscious  of  the  illegality  of  such  an  act, 
and  before  any  direct  remonstrance  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  him,  he  issued  a  manifesto,  in  which  he 
assured  the  Biscayans  that  he  had  neither  granted 
the  lands  in  question  to  any  Castillians,  nor  had 
ever  entertained  the  slightest  intention  of  so  doing  f. 

The  royal  declaration  appeased  his  irritated  sub- 

*  Henao,  Mb,  i.  cap.  61.  f  Ibid.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  18. 
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jects ;  bnty  prone  to  exeeed  lis  just  prerogative,  and 
forgetting  the  severe  rebuke  which  his  ancestor  had 
received  on  a  similar  occasion,  he  addressed  a  pedido 
for  money  to  his  Guipuzcoan  svA^eetn,  through  his 
minister  of  finance,  a  Jew :  a  deputy,  transported 
with  rage  at  this  apparent  disposition  to  violate  the 
privileges  he  had  sworn  to  observe,  gave  way  to  the 
fierce  passions  so  common  at  that  time,  and,  drawing 
his  sword,  slew  the  encroaching  minister  on  the 
spot  *,  When  King  Henry  heard  of  the  event,  he 
sent  envoys  to  Tolosa,  demanding  the  immediate 
surrender  of  the  offending  individual.  To  this  de- 
mand  the  Guipuzcoans  returned  a  positive  refusal ; 
stating  that  the  act  was  committed  in  a  lawfiil 
attempt  to  resist  an  illegal  and  treasonable  propo- 
sition. Collecting  their  troops  on  the  hills  command- 
ing the  town,  the  citizens  prepared  to  maintain,  by 
force  of  arms,  the  spirited  reply  which  they  sent 
back  to  the  King,  and  which  I  here  insert,  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  determined  spirit  of  the  people : — 

"  The  Basques  are  the  representatives  of  the 
Iberian  nation.  For  Spanish  freedom  they  lavished 
their  blood  against  Carthage,  against  the  Romans, 
and  against  the  Goths.  They  restored  Spain,  by 
expelling  the  Moors,  who  had  conquered  it  from  the 

*  Mariana  alludes  briefly  to  the  death  of  the  Jew  Gaon,  mad  the 
attempt  to  exact  the  pedido  which  produced  it. — ^Tum.  iL  lib.  zziii. 
ch.  6.  The  circumstances  of  the  murder  are  given  at  greater  length 
by  Garibay,  lib.  xvii.  ch.  9.;  and  an  old  Biscayan  manuscript  ent«i* 
still  more  fully  into  the  details  of  the  transaotion,  and  the  events 
which  followed  it. 
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barbarians.  The  straggles  of  the  Basqaes  against 
the  Caliphs  of  the  West  lasted  for  more  than  six 
centuries.  The  little  country  of  Castille  scateel; 
existed  when  our  nation,  dwelling  in  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  counted  many  centuries  of  glory  and 
enterprise! 

*'  In  acknowledgment  of  the  services  which  we 
have  rendered  to  Castille,  we  claim  to  be  allowed 
peaceably  to  enjoy  our  laws  and  liberties,  the  inhe- 
ritance which  our  ancestors  preserved  to  us,  at  the 
expense  of  so  much  blood,  and  so  many  glorious 
labours.  If,  however,  the  Castillians  behave  un- 
gratefully and  unjustly  towards  us,  they  shall  learn, 
at  their  own  cost,  who  were,  and  still  are,  their 
masters  in  the  art  of  war,  and  their  mountain  libe- 
rators. 

*'  As  regards  the  pedido,  unjustly  demanded  of 
us,  and  as  touching  the  death  of  the  Jew,  know  that 
the  intrepid  Guipuzcoan  who  killed  the  publican 
deserved  well  of  his  country.  Tell  this  to  King 
Henry !  Return,  and  bid  him  remember  that  one  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  our  people  runs  thus : — We 
ordain,  that  if  any  one,  whether  native  or  foreigner, 
should  coerce  any  man»  woman,  peojde,  village,  or 
town  of  Guipuzcoa,  by  virtue  of  a  mandate  from  our 
Lord  the  King  of  Castille,  which  has  not  been  pre- 
viously agreed  to  and  sanctioned  by  the  general 
assembly,  or  whosoever  violates  our  rights,  laws, 
charters,  and  privileges,  shall  be  disobeyed ;  and,  if 
he  persists,  killed** 

Such  was  the  proud  and  patriotic  spirit  which 
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ammated  the  Basques.  The  Eang  followed  the 
example  of  his  ancestor  in  withdrawing,  as  he  had 
foolishly  imitated  his  conduct  in  proposing,  the 
pedido.  He  bowed  before  the  storm ;  but,  too  disr 
honest  to  abstain  from  encroachments  which  he  had 
not  the  power  to  complete,  he  renewed  the  attempt, 
which  he  had  solemnly  disclaimed,  to  grant  certain 
lands  in  Biscay  to  some  Castillian  favourites*. 
When  this  resolution  of  the  King  was  known  in 
Biscay,  a  national  assembly  was  held  at  Guernica, 
and  there,  under  their  cherished  tree^  they  came  to 
the  memorable  resolution  that  their  Lord  had  for- 
feited his  right  to  the  lordship  by  a  deliberate 
infraction  of  their  fueros^  and,  in  consequenoe*  deter- 
mined to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  King  Henry 
to  his  sister,  the  Princess  Donna  Isabella,  afterwards 
so  famous  in  the  annals  of  Spain,  and  at  that  time 
next  in  succession  to  the  Lordship,  the  presumptive 
heiress  to  the  throne  of  Castille ;  provided  she  would 
swear  to  mountain  their  privileges,  and  on  this  con- 
dition only.  In  conformity  with  this  resolution,  they 
sent  to  Castille  Don  Lope  de  Quincozes,  a  Biscayan 
of  high  consideration,  with  full  power  to  acquainl 
the  Princess  with  their  decision,  and  offer  ^het  tljus 
vacant  throne  upon  the  terms  already  stated.  To 
those  terms  she  subscribed  at  Segovia,  on  the  14tb 
of  July,  1473 ;  and  the  faithless  Lord  of  Biscay  was 
dispossessed  of  his  lordship  f . 
A  revolution  was  thus  effected  in  the  succession^ 

*  Zurita,  Annales  de  Aragon,  lib.  zriiL  cap.  61. 
f  Garibay,  xvii.  cap.  28.    Lopez  de  Azala. 
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not  after  the  fashion  of  those  days,  by  bloodshed 
and  force  of  arms,  but  with  a  calmness,  a  moderation, 
and  an  attention  to  legal  and  constitutional  forms, 
unparalleled  among  the  warriors  and  statesmen  of 
that  rough-dealing  time,  and  which  appeared  almost 
incomprehensible  to  the  age  in  which  it  occurred. 
When  the  feeble  despot  heard  the  astounding  intel- 
ligence of  his  own  despotism,  so  peaceably,  yet  so 
completely,  effected,  he  was  seized  with  an  unavail- 
ing repentance :  he  implored  the  Biscayan  Par- 
liament to  rescind  their  resolution,  and  restore  him 
to  hiB  lost  authority ;  offering  to  grant  them  more 
extensive  privileges  than  they  had  ever  yet  pos- 
sessed under  his  ancestors  * ;  but  the  wise  Biscayans 
refused  to  negotiate  with  a  Prince  who  had  been 
false  to  his  oath,  and  had  violated  a  solemn  compact 
with  his  people.  The  King  of  France  interposed, 
but  his  mediation  was  firmly  refused  f ;  and  a  Cas- 
tillian  army,  sent  into  Biscay,  to  enforce  obedience 
to  King  Henry *s  will,  experienced  the  same  success 
which  has  characterised  the  military  operations  of 
the  present  Queen  of  Spain,  exerted  at  an  interval  of 
three  centuries  and  a  half,  on  the  same  theatre  of 
action,  and  for  nearly  similar  objects  X- 

I  will  now  insert  the  oath  taken  by  the  Princess 
Isabella  in  the  presence  of  Don  Lope  de  QuincozeSi 
the  Biscayan  envoy ;  and  to  this  I  must  particularly 
direct  the  attention  of  my  readers,  principally,  from 

*  Zuritft,  cap.  61.        f  Zurita,  cap.  61.    Annales  de  AragoD. 
I  Oaribay,  lib.  xtU.    Mariana,  lib.  zxiii.    Navarro,  cap.  29.    He- 
mo,  Ub.  ii  cap.  18. 
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itB  great  constitutional  importance,  as  renewing  a 
solemn  compact  between  the  Crown  of  Castillo  and 
its  Biscayan  subjects;  and  in  some  degree  from 
the  wild  and  chivalrous,  and  almost  mystical  cha- 
racter which  breathes  in  every  line; — ^a  character 
pervading  the  early  annals  of  Spain,  and  which 
still  tinges  the  manners  and  lingers  in  the  hearts 
of  her  people,  in  some  secluded  districts  of  the 
kingdom : — 

**  I,  as  Princess  and  Lady  of  the  said  towns,  low- 
lands and  lordship  of  Biscay,  with  all  places  adjoin- 
ing and  adhering  to  the  same, — I  bind  myself  once, 
twice,  and  thrice ; — once,  twice,  and  thrice ; — once, 
twice,  and  thrice,  according  to  the  fuero  and  custom 
of  Spain,  on  the  hands  of  Gomez  Manriquez,  Knight, 
Man,  and  Noble,  who  receives  this  my  homage :  and 
I  swear  to  our  Lord  God,  to  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary, 
and  on  the  sign  of  the  Cross  +,  which,  corporally,  I 
touch  with  my  right  hand,  and  on  the  words  of  the 
Holy  Gospels,  in  whatsoever  place  they  may  be,  to 
maintain  firm,  good,  valid,  and  binding,  now,  and 
for  all  time  to  come,  the  said  privileges,  general  and 
special,  fueros,  usages,  and  customs,  franchises,  and 
liberties,  of  the  said  towns  and  lowlands,  of  the  said 
county  and  lordship  of  Biscay,  and  of  all  places 
adjoining  and  adhering  to  the  same  *." 

When,  upon  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  King  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon  and  his  consort  the  famous  Isa- 
bella succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Castillo,  King 
Ferdinaud,  although  engrossed  by  his  Spanish  and 

*  Cuerpo  del  Fuexo  de  Biscaya,  folio  283. 
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Italian  wars,  proceeded  immediately  to  Biscay^  at- 
tended the  Biscayan  Parliament^  and  swov^  not 
only  to  maintain  their  fueros  and  priTileges  gene- 
rally, but  granted  them  new  liberties,  and  specially 
engaged  that  he  would  never  alienate,  upon  any 
pretext,  the  smallest  portion  of  the  land  of  the 
lordship  of  Biscay.    And  we  are  told  by  the  old 
Chroniclers,  whose  description  of  the  events  of  the 
time  is  so  full  of  striking  and^  picturesque  detail, 
that,  "immediately  after  the  King  our  Lord  had 
taken  the  oath,  on  the  said  day,  the  30th  of  July, 
1476,  the  King  our  Lord  went  out  of  the  church ; 
and  under  the  tree  of  Guernica,  which  is  near  the 
said  church,  his  Majesty  sat  on  a  chair  of  stone, 
which  is  under  the  said  tree,  covered  with  royal 
pomp  of  gold  brocade;  and  the  said  Corregidor, 
and  the  Alcaldes  del  Fuero,  and  the  Prelate  of  the 
church,  and  the  Procuradores,  and  the  Deputies 
Emanes,  and  the  Knights,  and  the  Esquires^  and 
the  Hidalgos  before  mentioned,  spoke  out,  and  said 
for  themselves  who  were  present,  and  for  those  who 
were  absent,  that  they  received  him  as  the  King  of 
Castille  and  Leon,  and  the  I.ord  of  Biscay  *," 

Unlike  her  present  Majesty  of  Spain,  Queen  Isa- 
bella regarded  the  privileges  of  her  Basque  subjects 
with  such  profound  respect,  that  although  she  had 
sworn  at  Segovia  to  maintain  their  rights,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Biscayan  envoy ;  although  her  con- 
sort Ferdinand  had  subsequently  confirmed,  and 
even  extended  their  privileges ;  still  that  just  and 

*  Recopiladon  de  lot  Fueroa  de  Biseaya,  folio  298. 
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politic  Princess  proceeded  to  tha  Basque  Stales  in 
1483,  and  again  confirmed  their  rights,  not  once  bnt 
repeatedly,  in  the  church  of  Guernica,  under  the  tree 
of  Guernica,  and  in  every  large  town  of  Biscay,  Ghii- 
puzcoa,  and  Alava  '*'. 

Some  years  afterwards,  the  Biscayan  Parliament 
determined  that  many  laws  and  ordinances  were 
still  remaining  on  the  book  of  the  Fueros  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  man- 
ners, had  become  inapplicable  to  the  state  of  society 
as  it  then  existed.  Under  that  impression,  th^ 
introduced  considerable  changes  into  the  legislation 
of  the  day,  and  at  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  pre- 
sented the  reformed  code  for  his  approbation.  He 
confirmed  the  book  of  Fueros,  thus  amended,  with* 
out  scruple  or  hesitation,  as  well  as  the  pririlegas, 
and  franchises,  and  liberties  of  the  said  lordship, 
and  lowlands,  and  towns,  and  cities,  (so  the  act  of 
confirmation  runs,)  in  the  same  way  and  manner  as 
they  were  confirmed  and  approved  by  the  Catholic 
Kings,  our  Lord*s  Father  and  Grandfather.  Dated 
June  7th,  1527  f. 

Even  Charles  V.,  the  greatest  Monarch  of  his  age^ 
only  assumed,  in  the  height  of  his  pride  and  power, 
the  modest  title  of  Lord  of  Biscay.  The  wisdom  of 
the  poUcy  pursued  towards  the  Basques  by  Fer« 
dinand  and  Isabella  became  very  conspicuous  in 
the  time  of  that  Sovereign.  When,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  reign,  Valladolid,  Segovia,  Toledo,  and 

*  Henao,  lib.  t.  cap.  61. 
t  {ibio  del  FueiOy  folio  301. 
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olmofit  all  the  great  towns  of  the  kingdom  had 
openly  joined  the  popular  league,  and  the  armies  of 
the  commons  were  making  head  against  his  autho- 
rity, the  Basques,  guaranteed  in  the  undisturbed 
possession  of  their  ancient  laws  and  liberties,  re- 
mained perfectly  loyal  and  were  publicly  thanked  by 
that  monarch,  not  only  for  the  peace  and  order  pre- 
served in  their  country,  but  for  the  faith  and  loyalty 
of  their  conduct  during  that  trying  conjuncture.  If 
Charles  the  Fifth  at  his  accession  to  the  throne  had 
encroached  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Basques,  they 
would  most  unquestionably  have  joined  the  popular 
league,  and  the  issue  of  that  great  struggle  might 
have  been  wholly  different ;  so  true  it  is  that  in 
public  as  in  private  life  the  most  upright  is  generally 
the  safest  policy. 

From  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  to  the  present  time, 
the  Spanish  Sovereigns  have  successively,  and  with- 
out a  single  exception,  confirmed  the  privileges  of 
the  Basques,  whose  lofty  and  independent  spirit  did 
not  decline  with  the  age  of  chivalry,  but  continued  to 
bum  with  as  pure  and  bright  a  flame  in  later  times, 
and  amid  surrounding  despotism. 

When  Philip  V.,  in  1718,  opposed  the  pretensions 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then  Regent  of  France,  and 
unnecessarily  provoked  hostilities  with  that  king- 
dom, the  Biscayans  came  forward  to  assist  the 
Crown  with  their  characteristic  loyalty  and  spirit. 
The  Spanish  army  experienced  some  reverses ;  an 
unworthy  influence  prevailed  at  Madrid;  and  the 
timid  monarch  who  had  urged  his  subjects  into  a 
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war  with  France^  recoiled  from  (he  terapeat  he  had 
laiaed.  and  left  the  Guipuzcoans  ex|)08ed  io  the 
undivided  hoatility  of  thek  powerful  «nemy.  When 
they  found  themselves  absdutely  abandoned  by  the 
Courts  at  whose  instigation^  and  in  whoae  behalf 
they  had  tahen  up  arms;  and  when  they  sow  their 
territory  wasted,  and  their  cities  given  up  to  a 
licentious  soldiery,  a  deep  and  universal  indignation 
pervaded  the  province,  and  deputies  were  retniMd 
from  every  part  of  Guipuzcoa  to  the  general  J«nta» 
solemnly  pledged  to  bring  forward  and  support  a 
measure  for  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  union  be- 
tween Guipuzcoa  and  Castillo ;  and,  actually,  U  was 
proposed  and  carried  in  the  Guipuzooan  ParUament* 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  unjustifiable  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  Court,  the  Union  should  be  rq>ealed, 
and  the  allegiance  of  the  province  traosferrod  to 
France ;  but  on  this  condition  only,  that  the  French 
Monarch  should  swear  to  maintain  their  ri^ta  and 
privileges  in  all  their  integrity.  The  offer  was 
actually  made  to  France,  but  not  accepted,  and  the 
matter  dropped  in  consequence. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  popular  exas- 
peration subsided,  and  the  mild  and  cautious  policy 
which  the  Spanish  Government  pursued  at  that 
critical  conjuncture  succeeded  in  restoring  to  the 
Crown  the  lost  affections  of  the  provinces. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  of  the  Basques  in  the 
last  century :  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  these  fact^  we 
are  called  upon  to  believe,  that  men  who  so  recently 
exercised  the  rights  of  a  free  people  and  an  inde- 
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pefident  stote,  are  moir  entitled  to  no  privilegea,  bot 
such  as  a  banknipt  GoTemment  at  Madrid  may 
please  to  confer  upon  them!  Strictly  speaking, 
every  King  of  Spain  isstill  bound  to  repair  in  person 
to  Guernica  on  his  accession  to  the  tim>ne,  and 
swear  under  the  tree  to  preserve  their  privileges ; 
but  the  Basques,  contented  with  the  subBtance>  bave 
of  late  years  dispensed  with  the  form  of  attendance ; 
that  form,  however,  bas  not  been  annulled  or  even 
disputed,  but  only  evaded ;  for  when  the  Biscayan 
privUeges  are  confirmed  by  the  Spanish  sovereigns 
at  Madrid,  the  royal  journey  to  the  Basque  States  is 
announced,  but  invariably  postponed,  on  .the  plea  of 
pressing  business,  to  a  day  that  never  arrives. 

And  now  I  have  led  my  read^  down  the  stream 
of  time^  and  have  described  the  gradual  formation 
of  a  constitutional  system  of  government,  little 
known,  indeed,  but,  in  point  of  interest,  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  worid,  if  we  consider . 
the  noble  and  engaging  character  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  was  established,  the  length  of  time 
it  has  existed,  the  extent  of  freedom  it  has  secured, 
and  the  excellence  which  it  attained  in  an  immature 
and  half-dvilized  age.  The  soundest  principles  ci 
government  were  thoroughly  appreciated  and  sue- 
cessfiiUy  carried  into  effect  by  the  isolated  Bis- 
cayans,  at  a  time  when  the  elements  of  civil  liberty 
were  scarcely  understood  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Time  and  experience  have  unquestionably  im* 
proved  the  science  of  government ;  its  machinery 
rolls  on  lighter  wheels,  but  the  great  political  maxims 
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to  which  the  bid  Biscayans  adhered  have  been  con- 
firmed and  diffused  by  the  ripening  wisdom  of  man- 
kind; and  I  may  safely  say  that-  there  is  no  great 
principle  of  law  and  liberty  engrafted  upon  our  own 
constitution  in  later  times,  which  may  not  be  found 
embodied  in  their  early  code. 

The  cant  of  liberty  and  the  jargon  of  politicid 
economy  was  not  for  ever  on  their  lips,  but  a  heart- 
felt love  of  freedom  was  the  mainspring  of  every 
thought  and  action ;  and  all  that  is  of  practical  value 
to  the  happiness  of  individuals,  and  to  the  wel&re 
of  the  state,  was  comprehended  by  the  Basques^  and 
steadily  enforced.  At  a  time  when  religious  tolerar 
tion  in  Great  Britain  was  rather  the  Utopia  of  a 
few  benevolent  minds  than  an  admitted  principle  of 
government,  and  when  every  human  energy  was 
depressed  by  the  iron  yoke  of  the  Inquisition  in 
other  parts  of  Spain,  this  institution  was  unknown 
to  the  Basque  provinces,  and  indeed  was  never 
suffered  to  pollute  that  land  of  freedom.  A  tradition 
still  exists,  that  when  the  agents  of  that  dreadful 
tribunal  went  from  Castiile  on  a  message  to  the 
Biscayans  to  recommend  that  institution  to  their 
adoption,  they  were  met  by  the  deputies  on  the  very 
frontier  of  the  state  and  sternly  told,  ^  So  far,  no 
farther  shalt  thou  go.'^  In  short,  the  more  carefully 
we  examine  the  old  Biscayan  records,  the  more  we 
shall  be  inclined  to  feel  that,  if  our  countrymen  have 
had  no  superiors,  they  have^  at  least,  had  predeces- 
sors, in  the  race  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

And  now  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  see  the 
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conclusion  to  which  we  are  irresistibly  led  by  a^  calm 
consideration  of  the  events  already  enumerated.  A 
compact  appears  to  have  been  concluded  in  very 
remote  times  between  the  Biscay  ans  and  their  elected 
Lords,  in  which  the  provincial  privileges  were  in* 
sisted  on,  as  the  sole  condition  of  their  allegiance: 
Doubts  have,  I  know,  been  cast  upon  the  events  of 
that  distant  period, — doubts  which,  I  think,  are  not 
borne  out  by  the  notices  of  the  time,  but  we  can 
easily  afford  the  Crown  lawyers  of  Spain  the  benefit 
arising  from  the  darkness  and  general  tmcertainty 
of  that  epoch.  Sufficient  light  is  shed  upon  the 
transactions  of  a  later  period  to  answer  every  prac* 
ti(5al  purpose. 

When  the  Crowns  of  Castillo  and  Biscay  were 
united,  we  find  the  Biscayans  insisting  upon  the  full 
recognition  of  their  privileges,  as  the  price  of  their 
consent  to  that  measure,  granting  to  their  new  master 
the  Sovereign  of  Castillo,  the  title  of  Lord,  but  re- 
fusing him  that  of  King,  as  far  as  Biscay  was  con- 
cerned,— ^that  he  might  keep  in  mind  the  terms  upon 
which  he  was  received,  and  the  engagement  by 
which  he  was  bound. 

We  find  the  first  Castillian  Lord  of  Biscay  jour- 
neying to  that  country  at  the  requisition  of  his  Bisr 
cayan  subjects,  as  soon  as  he  had  attained  the  leg^l 
age,  and  solemnly  swearing  to  preserve  their  rights. 
We  find  him,  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  reign, 
publicly  adverting  to  his  oath  as  that  which  should 
regulate  his  conduct  as  their  ruler,  and  during  a 
reign  of  twenty  years  adhering  strictly  to  the  letter 
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of  lli»  en^agemetiLts ;  we  &id  hb  ton  and  heir~takiiig 
tiie  98|iie  oath  at  the  legal  age;  we  fed  the  Bia- 
Cleans,  in  the  reign  of  his  in&nt  grandson^  refiiaiiif^ 
to  pa]r  their  usual  cotttributienii  to  Che  Begeiiey; 
stating,  that  there  was  bo  precedent  fbr  payment  of 
eontribution  to  their  Lord  until  he  had  confirmed 
their  ftwvo^  and  sworn:  to  maintain  the  aaime ;  atid 
only  yielding  to  the  repeated  appliieatifms  of  ^'tikt 
tbtgencj,  on  the  solemn  promise  tiiat  the  yoitbg 
Prince  should  take  the  oath  at  the  eHiiiest  pieiifid 
praetieabl^  and  that  the  Begent  should  pvoeeeA  to 
Biscay^  and  swear  to  ohserre  their  righte  durhig  the 
lUtervening  time. 

We  afterwards  see  a  King  of  Castille  swearing  lo 
respeety  but  violating  those  pririleges ;  we  fin^  tile 
crime  and  the  punishment  following  in  close  snsces- 
tion ;  we  see  him  legally  dispossessed  of  Biscay  by 
the  Biscayan  Parliament,  and  the  territety  trane- 
ferred  by  a  vote  of  that  assembly  to  his  sister^  the 
next  in  succession ;  and  we  see  the  offcir  accepted  'by 
that  Princess,  upon  the  express  condition  of  main* 
taining  in  perpetuity,  and  in  th^  fuHest  sense.  Hie 
existing  rights  of  Biscay. 

The  progressive  history  of  the  time  shows  us  her 
husband^  King  Ferdinand,  soon  afterwards,  not  only 
confirming  but  extending  these  rights;  and  the 
Biscayan  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  his  saceessor, 
exercising  their  legislative  functions  on  the  most 
delicate  and  important  matters,  and  commg  to  a 
solemn  decision  that  the  ancient  laws  of  Biscay  were 
defective,  and  required  reform.    We  discover  IJiaty 


in  pursuantQ  of  this  Te«pluiioib  tli^  code  o{  laws 
w/i$  rehanrwged*  aA4>  to  a  great  eiAmU  re^moddM 
by  a  Blsoayan  oommi0sioa>  acting  undot  the  imniB* 
diaie  control  of  a  Biscayan.  Parliament;  thai  «d 
amended^  it  waa  prea^nted  to  Charlies  Y .  for  *  hia 
^>probatLoia ;  that  it  received  the  assent  of  that 
Monaceh;  that  it  was  printed,  and  ever  sinioe  tiiM 
time  has  formed  a  regular  and  written  Conatitution^ 
which  has  been  inyariiddy  confirmed  by  the  suaoeefl- 
ing  Kings  of  Spain. 

Did,  hnunan  laws  ever  rest  upon  a  more  legitisMte 
basis  ?  Were  the  Ubertiea  of  freemen  ever  ^*  be- 
queathed from  sire  to  son'*  in  such  unbroken  sueoea- 
noxks  or  maintained  with  such  determinati<Hi  far  so 
great  a  length  of  time  ?  Every  incident  in  the 
f^ri^n  and  progress  of  the  Biscayan  CoDstitution, 
thstt'  ooqld  make  engagement  sacred,  or  give  com- 
fidsnce  and  stability  to  transactions  between  pubUc 
bodies,  has  combined  to  give  a  character  of  legal 
an4  established  right  to  the  liberties  of  that  nation' 

Here  is  prescription  in  its  most  venerable  shape 
for  the  lovers  of  antiquity ;  here  is  a  revolutionary 
title  for  the  friends  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  * ; 
here  are  privileges  confirmed  over  and  over  again 
by  the  Monarchi  and  asserted  by  the  people  with 
unvarying  energy  and  success  in  every  (^e  and 
under  every  varioty  of  circumstance.  In  whatever 
lights  according  to  whatever  political  bias,  men  may 
please  to  consider  the  questions  to  this  conclusion 

*  IIm  tr»iitfeteiiee  of  tbe  crown  from  Henry  IV.  to  hii  lUter 
IttbeUn. 
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fair  judging  persons  must  arrive,  that,  if  solemn  and 
vepeated  confirmation,  if  the  most  remote  preserip- 
tkxi  can  avail  to  make  any  title  indisputably  good, 
the  privileges  of  the  Biscayans  are  unassailable  in 
principle,  and  cannot,  therefore,  with  the  faintest 
semblance  of  justice,  be  abolished,  or  even  modified, 
without  their  own  consent,  expressed  by  their  own 
assemblies. 

The  occasional  attempts  at  encroachment  are  but 
additional  proofs  of  the  reahty  and  extent  of  those 
privileges ;  for  every  encroachment^  from  the  thir- 
teentkeenttury  down  to  the  present  period,  has  been 
repelled  by  the  Biscayans,  and  every  repulse  has 
ultimately  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  encroaching 
pftTty. 

To  believe  that  a  free  people  paying  fealty  to  a 
Soverdgn  despotic  in  the  rest  of  his  dominions; 
should  not,  during  the  lapse  of  centuries,  have  been 
exposed  to  some  aggression  upon  their  liberties,  is 
to  suppose  that  which  never  yet  existed  in  the  annals 
of  limited  monarchy,-— it  is  to  suppose  that  where 
two  conflicting  interests  are  confronted,  no  collision 
will  ever  arise ;  that  Sovereigns  in  Spain  are  exempt 
from  the  passions  incident  to  the  human  mind  iri 
other  countries, — in  short,  that  it  is  not  in  the  naturd 
of  power  to  oppress,  or  of  prerogative  to  encroach. 
But  we  have  seen  the  ineflectual  efforts  of  every 
Ifrince  who  trod  that  crooked  path  in  the  eariy  days 
of  the  Basque  connexion  with  Spain,  and  similar 
attempts  in  recent  times  have  been  equally  conspi- 
--"ous  for  their  failure. 
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Philip  III.  endeayoured  to  introduce  into  ffiacay 
jsome  changes  at  yariance  with  their  piiyileges^  but 
he  soon  became  sensible  of  his  indiscretion^  he  re^ 
tracted  his  orders,  confessed  his  error,  and  stated,  in 
a  public  manifesto,  that  he  had  been  wrongfully  ad^ 
vised  ♦. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  Alaya,  in  the  c<«imence^ 
ment  of  the  last  century>  to  enforce  the  royal  orders, 
without  previously  submitting  them,  as  the  law  re* 
quired,  to  the  popular  authorities  of  the  province. 
This  encroachment  on  the  Alavese  liberties  appears 
to  have  originated  with  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  but  was  speedily  arrested  by  a  royal  injunc- 
tion, countersigned  by  Don  Joseph  Nicholas  de 
Castro,  and  bearing  date  the  6th  of  August,  1703; 
It  ordered  that  ''  all  warrants  addressed  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Commission,  or  to  other  persons  in 
the  proyince  of  Alava,  shall  be  first  presented  to 
their  Junta,  or  submitted  to  the  Diputado-Generali 
to  ascertain  whether  they  contain  any  thing  contrary 
to  the  fueros*  laws  and  privileges^  and  if  those  pri* 
vileges  should  be  in  any  degree  affected  by  its  con^ 
tents^  such  warrants  shall  be  obeyed  but  not  carried 
into  effect." 

In  the  year  1742  an  Alcalde  of  Fontarabia  made 
a  similar  attempt  to  violate  the  Guipuzcoan  privi'^ 
leges^  and  also  endeavoured  to  carry  into  effect  a 
royal  order  transmitted  to  him  through  Don  Joseph 
del  Campillo,  the  Minister  of  that  day,  without  hav- 

*  RecopiUicioa  de  Fueroi,  folio  301.     This  manifesto  is  dated 
ValUdolid,  May  24tb,  1601. 
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big  previously  submitted  it  to  the  protindal  depu- 
tation. GuipuzcoA  was  thrown  into  the  greatest 
Terment  by  this  departure  from  the  law  and  usage  of 
the  land,  but  was  appeased  by  a  royal  order  t^nldttg 
the  Alcalde,  and  commanding  that  officer  to  subimt 
to  the  proceedings  instituted  against  him  by  the 
deputation,  and  appear  before  their  jorisdictiDiii  as 
an  atonement  for  the  outrage  he  had  so  WftntM^ 
committed.  The  Boyal  order  is  inserted  in  the  notes. 

In  1804,  Godoy  (the  nick-named  Prince  of  PeMs) 
sent  a  quantity  of  stamps  into  Biscay,  insisthig  on 
their  use  in  aid  of  the  general  revenue.  The  Dei- 
ties met,  denounced  the  act  as  an  infringeniettt  of 
their  liberties,  and  declared  that  the  innovatioti  was 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  Biscay,  and  could  not  be 
allowed.  The  Government  threatened  ;  but '  the 
Deputies,  supported  by  the  sympathy  of  an  unani- 
mous people,  persevered  in  their  refusal,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  obnoxious  stamps  were  delivered 
to  the  common  hangman,  and  burnt  undar  the  tree 
of  Guernica. 

This  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  Spanish  6o« 
vernment  by  the  patriots  in  the  defence  of  their 
lawful  privileges  produced  much  irritation  at  Madrid, 
but  the  Biscayans  carried  their  point*  and  the  right 
they  claimed  was  tacitly  but  fully  admitted  by  the 
baffled  Ministry.  The  attempt  was  not  renewed. 
Stamps  were  still,  as  before^  effectually  excluded 
from  Biscay,  and  when  any  warrant  issues  fiom  a 
superior  court,  tlie  order  for  execution  in  Biscay  is 
ilways  made  out  on  plain,  unstamped  paper. 
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The  laat  time  before  the  Queen^s  accession^  that 
the  Spanish  Gbvernment  contemplated  any  infringe- 
ipent  of  thp  liberties  of  the  Basques,  i^ras  in  King 
Ferdinand's  reign;  and  the  circumstances  con^ 
neoted  vith  tills  intention  are  extremely  curiqas,  as 
saving  an  apparent  contradiction  in  the  feelings  of 
J^e-  parlies  engaged  in  the  present  struggle,  and 
lAiowiag  the  principal  cause  of  the  popularity  en«- 
joyed  by  Don  CSarlos  in  the  north  of  Spain.  It  is 
sometisnea  said  in  Eng^and^  th^t  if  the  Basques 
were  really  strugg^ng  for  their  liberties,  they  would 
scansely  rally  with  such  passionate  zeal  round  the 
standard  of  a  Prince  known  to  entertain  opinions  of 
a  stvongly  mcmarchieal  character.  The  fact  may 
jlppear  singular  to  men  unacquainted  with  the  recent 
history  of  the  court  of  Madrid.  At  one  period  of 
Ferdinand  8  r0ign>  a  profligate  minister,  anxious  to 
ingiaiiate  himself  with  the  Court  by  excess  of  ser- 
vility, concocted  a  scheme  to  abridge  materially,  if 
not  entirely  to  suppress,  the  liberties  of  the  Basques ; 
and  submitted  the  plan  to  the  Council  of  State,  over 
which  Don  Carlos  then  presided.  The  minister 
dwelt  upon  the  possibility  of  extracting  a  larger 
refexrae  from  the  Basques ;  upon  the  expediency  of 
extinguishing  a  sjnrit  of  independence,  so  dan- 
gerous from  the  example  it  held  out,  and  strongly 
m^ged  the  policy  of  reducing  all  the  provinces  of 
Spain  to  the  level  of  a  common  servitude,  and  of 
thus  at  once  extending  and  securing  the  absolute 
prerogative  of  the  crown.  In  cpnsequence  of  this 
proposal,  the  question  of  the  Basque  privileges  un* 
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dcrweBt  »  protracted  inveetigatioh ;  the  case  was 
argued  before  the  Council  in  detail,  and  eonsadered 
in  all  its  legal  and  constitutional  bearings.  Daring 
the  progress  of  this  inquiry,  Don  Carlos»  acting  less 
as  the  Prince  than  as  the  friend  of  the  pe6ple>  took 
ample  care  that  the  Biscay  an  advocates  should  not 
be  deprived  of  any  fair  advantage ;  and  when  the 
inquiry  was  brought  to  an  issue,  he  rose  and  statedi 
that  the  ministerial  scheme  involved  a  manifest 
breach  of  the  compact  solemnly  entered  into  between 
the  Crown  of  Spain  and  the  people  of  the  free  pro* 
vinces — that  good,  if,  indeed,  any  good  could  evenr 
tually  result  from  such  a  meamire,  was  not  to  be 
obtained  by  a  positive  violation  of  fiuth ;  that  the 
Crown  was  bound  to  respect  the  established  rights 
of  the  meanest  subject  of  the  realm ;  that  such  a 
conspiracy  against  their  privileges  was  not  to  be 
endured;  and  that  the  proposition  itself  was  an 
insult  to  Castillian  honour. 

Don  Carlos  may  have  prejudices  connected  with 
the  royal  authority,  in  common  with  his  countrymen; 
but  that  refusal  to  enter  into  an  unprincipled  scheme; 
though  possibly  advantageous  to  the  prerogative, 
showed  a  man  upon  whose  word,  once  given,  a 
nation  can  rely.  There  spoke  the  same  resolute 
and  honest  spirit  which,  when  in  France  and  cap^ 
tive,  declined  to  treat  with  his  Imperial  oppressor 
on  any  but  on  equal  terms ;  who^  while  his  broths 
meanly  consented  to  abandon  the  crown  of  his  an* 
cestors  and  the  people  nobly  struggling  for  that 
crown,  refused  to  give  up  his  birth^right  or  to 
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forfeit  his  erentual  title  hy  any  volantarj  act>  saying 
that  he  was  bom  a  Prince  of  *  Spaia^  and  woitld 
maintain  his  just  rights  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 

But,  with  respect  to  the  ministerial  scheme  for 
the  suppression  of  the  privileges,  the  vigorous  con* 
donnation  pronounced  by  Don  Carlos  had  an  elec*- 
tical  e£Fect  on  the  council,  and  the  worthless  pro* 
jeet  expired  hi  its  birth. 

The  project,  indeed,  expired,  but  gave  rise  to 
results  unes^ected  by  the  projector ;  the  honourable 
part  which  Don  Carlos  had  taken  in  the  council,  on 
a  question  of  such  vital  interest  to  the  Biscayans, 
was  quickly  known  in  Biscay;  and,  from  that 
moment,  he  became  the  undivided  object  of  their 
enthiiBiasm— the  centre  of  their  hopes — the*  idol  of 
their  affections ;  and,  in  his  person^  they  now  revere 
the  representative  of  their  ancient  sovereigns,  and 
the  guardian  of  their  actual  liberties;  and  when 
they  raise  the  war-cry  for  that  Prince,  the  loyalty 
and;  the  liberties  of  Biscay  seem  identified  in  their 
eyeis,  and  are  indissolubly  bound  up  in  the  magic 
<^  his  name. 

Such  was  the  conduct  pursued  by  Don  Carlos  in 
his  more  prosperous  days;  and  this  is  to  a  great 
extent  the  real  secret  of  the  unbounded  affection 
felt  for  him  by  the  Biscayans,  in  these  the  days 
of  his  adversity:  past  Governments  had  endea« 
voured,  as  we  have  seen,  to  suppress  their  free  pri* 
vxleges,  by  gradual  and  crafty  encroachments ;  but 
it  was  left  to  the  almost  incredible  madness  of  the 
ltt}eral  legislation  of  Madrid  to  aweq>  away  their 
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kmg*68tabliahed  Constitiition,  and  thtir  wWe  Wf9tffm 
of  law%  by  a  atapid  ezeveiae  of  pcHner  Testing  on  nm 
eonoeivable  right ;  h  was  reacrved  for  tho  libeial 
Ministers  of  Great  Britain^  who  once  firo&ased 
themselves  the  friends  of  eonstitiUional  Ubevtjf  aU 
over  the  world*  to  assist  in  the  most  otppitatfye 
omsade  against  a  free  people  thai  has  disgraced  4hf 
annals  of  Europe  since  the  partition  x>f  Polavid. 

The  infractioA  of  the  Kscayan  privili^ies  l^  the 
Qneen's  Ministers  was  not  only  an  act  of  gross 
ittjufltiee«  bat>  I  repeat  it,  of  incredible  foUy :  by  that 
aet  they  have  become  involved  in  an  almost  intefy 
tninable  war ;  they  have  lost  anny  aft»  acmy ;  they 
have  enormously  increased  the  burdens  of  the  SMc^ 
and  have  exhausted  their  already  irapoverislied 
country  for  an  ofaject  they  may,  probably,  never 
attain,  and  of  no  praetioal  value  if  obtained ;  for, 
although  the  Biscayan  privileges  were  consider- 
abloj  no  district  of  the  kingdom,  possessing  an 
equal,  population,  contributed  more  largely  than 
Biscsry  to  the  support  of  the  Crown.  This  province 
maintained  and  officered,  at  its  own  expense^  alike 
in  peace  or  in  war,  an  army  of  fourteen  thousand 
men*'— kept  in  complete  repair  no  less  than  thrser 
and-twenty  forts,  providing  artillery,  ammunition» 
and  men:  and,  in  periods  of  invasion,  sent  forth 
a  host  of  independent  Guerillas.  In  tunes  of  un« 
usual  peril,  they  voluntarily  made  unusual  em&h 
tions:  in  1793  they  sent  ^ht  thousand  men  to 
divert  the  attack  from  the  royal  army ;  and  when 
the  lines  were  forced  by  the  invading  French,  tkejr 
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yft]0ed>  wHkout  a  sordid  flcraple,  or  a  dfesentieiit 
▼oico^  an  additional  body  of  nxteen  ihousaad  meii> 
and  defended  the  frontiers^  and^  for  a  time>  repulsed 
the  enemy^  with  all  the  characteristic  courage  and 
constancy  of  their  country. 

The  abolition  of  the  Basqne  privileges  is  BoAe^ 
timei^  defended  on  grounds  of  general  expediency. 
Spain,  it  is  said>  should  be  governed  by  equal  laws 
aAd  equal  institutiona  For  the  reasons  I  have  just 
stated,  the  argument  of  expediency  is  not  applicable 
to  th^  case  in  point ;  but  even  if  the  abolition  of 
the  rights  in  question  be  likely  to  promote  the 
common  veal,  no  expectation  of  remote  or  even  of 
iitarediate  advantage  can  redeem  the  turpitude  of 
fiudi  an  Bfit :  considerations  of  expediency  may  au* 
tkorise  a  compromise  of  interests  and  of  feehngs, 
but  no  prospective  good  can  justify  a  positive  breach 
of  faith;  no  argument  of  expediency  can  palliate 
positive  injustice;  no  reasoning  can  maintain  a 
principle  of  action  which,  if  carried  generally  into 
practiooj  would  be  alike  &tal  to  public  and  to  pri* 
vate  honour. 

I  will  here  record  a  few,  and  a  few  only,  of  the 
measures  pursued  by  the  Spanish  Government,  in 
suppressing  the  privileges  of  the  Basques;  for, 
indeed,  since  the  Queen*s  accession,  the  civil  history 
pf  the  transactions  between  that  people  and  the 
Spanish  Crown  has  been  little  more  than  a  melan*- 
choly  repetition  of  illegal  and  violent  encroachments 
on  the  one  hand,  and  determined  opposition  on  the 
otiier.     Within  a  few  months  of  Ferdinand's  death. 
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contributions  were  levied  on  the  people  under  Bu- 
tron>  in  utter  defiance  of  the  restrictive  laws  of  the 
land.  In  January^  1834,  the  Spanish  authorities 
deprived  the  people  of  the  important  and  almost 
immemorial  right  of  electing  their  own  Alcaldes; 
and  in  the  following  March  contravened  the  decision 
of  their  directing  and  legislative  juntas^  and  as- 
sumed the  appointment  of  the  civil  police.  Casta- 
nos's  famous  proclamation,  suspending  the  Basque 
privileges,  and  reserving  to  himself  the  ''entire 
power,  control,  and  jurisdiction"  of  the  country, 
was  followed  by  the  Estatuto  Beal,  which  appeared 
in  April,  avoided  all  direct  allusion  to  the  Free 
States,  yet,  by  a  general  enactment,  introduced  into 
that  country  the  electoral  law,  in  virtue  of  which  all 
the  provinces  of  Spain  sent  deputies  to  a  common 
Chamber  at  Madrid,  and  thus  imposed  upon  the 
Basques  a  right  of  election  unknown  to  their  law,  a 
right  which  few  or  none  but  the  partisans  of  the 
new  system  would  acknowledge,  and  completely 
superseded  their  native  parliaments.  Since  that 
period,  every  act  passed  by  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, afiecting  the  kingdom  generally,  has,  in  point 
of  wording,  applied  equally  to  the  Basque  provinces, 
in  favour  of  which  no  reservation  has  been  made^  al- 
though not  only  the  act  of  legislating  at  all  for 
Biscay  was,  on  their  part,  a  positive  usurpation^  but 
many  of  their  decrees  were  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Basque  states,  and 
none  had  received  the  assent  of  the  Basque  as- 
semblies. 
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Had  no  compact  of  a  conditional  nature  been 
concluded  between  the  Governments  of  Castille  and 
of  the  free  states  at  the  time  of  their  union,  the 
Spanish  Government  might  at  present  say^  with 
some  shadow  of  justice,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
revolted  provinces,  "  We  will,  indeed,  divest  you  of 
your  actual  rightsi  but  will  confer  upon  you  others 
more  consonant  to  our  views,  or  more  conducive  to 
the  general  interests  ;  *^  but  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  Spanish  Government  has  not  a 
shadow  of  right  to  address  this  language  to  the 
Basques ;  it  is  not  legally  or  morally  justified  in 
sending  a  single  soldier  into  the  Basque  states,  or 
in  claiming  a  single  farthing  from  the  people,  except 
by  virtue  of  the  arrangements  made  between  the 
Government  of  Castille  and  the  Legislatures  of  the 
provinces  at  the  time  of  the  Union ;  the  Basques 
promising,  at  that  conjuncture,  a  perpetual  fealty  to^ 
the  Crown,  and  the  Crown  engaging,  for  itself  and 
its  successors,  to  maintain  the  particular  institutions 
which  then  existed  in  Biscay, — not  other  rights  and 
liberties,  which  the  Spanish  Government  might,  at 
any  future  period,  desire  to  substitute  in  their  place. 
The  Basques  may  say  with  justice  to  the  Govern- 
ment, "  We  do  not  desiderate  the  new  Constitution 
you  wish  to  impose  upon  us ;  let  us  possess  in  peace 
the  antient  laws  and  customs  under  which  we  have 
become  prosperous  and  happy  beyond  precedent ; 
we  cannot  gain,  we  may  materially  lose  by  the  ex- 
change. What  results  has  Spain  derived  from  her 
constitutional  system  of  1820  and  1834,  but  foreign 
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wax  and  intenal  revdfltions,  vhidi  hove  divMed 
fiuailiesy  drenched  the  country  with  blood*  and  madi 
retarded  the  general  prosperity  ?  " 

And,  indeed,  their  view  of  the  case  doea  not  ori* 
ginate  in  any  narrow  or  exdujRTe  feelings  bnt*  ia 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  facts*  and  a  judiciaiis 
calculation  of  the  consequences  likely  to  result  firms 
the  change. 

A  traveller^  entering  the  Basque  Pro?iDce8  by 
the  Castillian  frontier,  is  impressed  by  the  gveat  and 
sudden  improvement  visible  in  the  appearanoe  tf 
the  population,  in  Hmx  dress,  in  their  agricuUwe^in 
their  very  beasts  of  burden ;  their  cottages  are  nea^ 
and  sometimes  beautifully  ornamented,  and  a  g^ 
neral  air  of  comfort  pervades' the  country. 

Entering  Navarre,  on  the  side  of  Aragon,  he  is 
equally  struck  by  indications  of  increased  pros* 
perity;  and  is  agreeably  surprised  by  the  asto^ 
nishing  improvement  in  the  roads,  which  are  scarcely 
passable  till  he  readoies  the  frontier  of  Navarre*  but 
are  afterwards  broad,  smooth,  and  kept  in  the  high* 
eat  order. 

These  are  but  the  external  symptoms  of  the  real 
difference  which  prevails  between  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  the  privilege  provinces  and  those 
which  have  no  especial  rights.  Taxation  fixr  local 
purposes  is  really  applied,  in  the  privifeged  states^ 
to  the  objects  for  which  it  is  nominally  raised ;  no 
individual,  or  body  of  men,  can  there  embessle  aajr 
portion  of  the  public  money,  which  is  guarded  with 
•  iealous  eye,  and  dispensed  with  a  judicious  hand. 
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Kepresentotive  gotemmeftt  is  intended  to  lecnre 
Kberty  of  petsoii,  fiBeedom  of  speech,  undisturbed 
eigojment  of  property,  and  a  wise  appUcation  of  the 
pnklic  funds.  Tliese  advantages,  the  Basques  hitve 
k>ii|^  enjoyed  under  their  oU  chacters,  hut  under 
that  eonstitntional  system  whieh  the  Queen's  Go* 
Yentmenl  is  anxious  to  introduae  into  their  country, 
it  is  notorious  that  the  pubhc  money  has  been  ad* 
minaaicEed  most  faiTishly,  and  that  life  and  property 
have  not  been  alwajrs  secure.  By  aoeeding  to  the 
Queens  authority,  the  Biseayms  would  not  only 
exchange  solid  political  advanta^^es  for  showy  and 
Unsubstantial  good,  but,  in  all  probability,  for  a 
sifstem  entailing  the  most  profuse  expenditure,  and 
the  most  corrupt  administration.  How  then  can  we 
expect  that  they  should  submit  to  such  a  demand, 
vtk^B.  justice  law,  self-interest,  and  patriotism;,  are 
eqnaUy  opposed  to  their  acquiescence!? 

If,  then*  the  Spanish  Government  hare  violated 
privileges,  which  they  were  bound  by  solemn  compact 
to  support,  the  war  which  they  have  undertaken 
against  the  Biscay ans  is  manifestly  oppressive;  and 
aa  the  British  Govomment  has  adopted  their  acts, 
by  openly  espousing  their  cause,  it  has,  of  course, 
become  involved  in  their  injustice.  The  accessory 
ia  not  less  guilty  than  the  principal ;  and  this  part 
of  the  subject  I  approach  with  pain.  I  have  no  pre- 
possessions which  can  warp  my  feelings  on  the  sub*» 
ject : — for  although  I  differ  with  his  Majesty*8  Mi- 
nisters on  some  great  questions  of  internal  chaage» 
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I  am  no  heated  or  indiacrimiiiatiiig  opponent  *, — I 
trust  I  am  not  quick  to  cavil,  or  slow  to  praise ;  I 
have  not  sought  for  matter  of  objection,  but  censure, 
in  this  instance,  would  force  itself  upon  the  meet 
rehictant,  if  a  candid  mind ;  and  I  cannot  contem- 
plate our  recent  policy  towards  the  Basques  without 
fedings  of  unmingled  humiliation  at  the  sullied 
honour  of  my  country,  nor  without  a  strong  emotion 
of  resentment  at  our  treatment  of  a  people,  whom  to 
know  was  to  admire  and  love. 

I  would  bring  the  question  home  to  British  bosomsi 
by  supposing  a  case  precisely  parallel.  If,  at  the 
period  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  the  English  Go- 
vernment had  endeavoured  to  carry  that  measure 
into  effect  without  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Irish 
Parliament ;  if  Ministers  had  decreed  that  the  Irish 
Parliament  should  be  considered  as  absolutely  extin- 
guished after  a  given  day,  but  that  Ireland  might 
hereafter  send  to  the  English  Legislature  as  many 
deputies  as  the  English  Government,  in  its  wisdom, 
might  choose  to  permit,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Stern  alternative  of  instant  obedience  or  the  sword ; 
— ^if  such  a  crime  against  freedom  and  justice  had 
been  committed,  I  do  not  think  *'  there  breathes  a 
man  with  soul  so  dead,*'  or  with  so  low  an  estimate 
of  Irish  spirit,  as  to  suppose  that  peer,  priest,  and 

*  it  18  difficult  to  speak  with  any  confidence  of  a  meaaure  not  yet 
in  general  operation ;  but,  judging  locally  from  its  actual  effeeti,  I 
think  the  recent  Poor-Law  Bill  is  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  greatest 
benefits  ever  conferred  upon  this  country. 
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peasant,  would  not  have  rallied  ronnd  the  standard  of 
insurrection  against  an  usurping  Grovemment.  The 
very  name  of  the  Union  which  linked  together  the 
kingdoms  of  England  and  of  Scotland  by  one  indis- 
soluble tie,  was  hateful  to  our  northern  brethren  for 
many  years  after  that  event ;  yet  their  Union  was 
effected  by  constitutional  means,  and  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Scotch  people  solemnly  and  deli- 
berately expressed  in  the  Scottish  parliament.  Had 
this  wise  attention  to  legal  form  and  substantial 
justice  been  disregarded  by  the  Crown,  its  sul]jects 
north  of  the  Tweed  would,  I  suspect,  have  forthwith 
buckled  on  their  claymores,  and  the  tale  of  Bannock- 
bum  might  have  been  repeated  in  a  later  age ;  yet 
this  policy,  which  would  have  been  execrated  by 
every  man  in  England,  the  Spanish  Ministers  hav^ 
adopted  towards  the  revolted  provinces,  and  have 
abolished  their  national  customs,  their  immemorial 
laws,  and  even  their  representative  assemblies  :  un- 
supported in  this  proceeding  by  any  legal  or  moral 
right,  scorning  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  without  the  consent,  and  even  without 
asking  for  the  consent  of  those  assemblies,  which 
every  King  of  Spain  had  acknowledged  from  the 
time  of  the  Union ;  which  the  wiser  Sovereigns  of 
the  land  had  treated  with  ostentatious  respect,  and 
which  were  avowedly  the  only  legitimate  organs  of 
the  popular  will. 

How,  then,  if  Spain  has  acted  with  gross  injustice 
towards  her  subjects,  can  we  exempt  from  censure 
the  British  Government,  which  has  strangely  deviated 
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from  the  established  tisages  of  war^  to  support  her 
in  this  criminal  policy  ?  Justice,  nnaffiscted  by  time 
or  place,  moves  always  on  the  same  eternal  springs, 
and  that  Government  which  declared,  that  one  prin- 
ciple of  justice  should  not  subsist  for  tiie  white  man, 
and  another  for  the  black,  should  have  felt  that  a 
measure  most  unjust  to  Ireland,  could  not,  nnder 
parallel  circumstances,  be  just  to  Biscay.  But  why, 
if  these  facts  be  true  and  this  reasonii^  be  correct, 
does  British  indignation  sleep,  and  is  British  honour 
silent  ?  Because  the  real  circumstances  of  ihe  Bis- 
cayan  struggle  are  little  known  or  understood  in 
England;  because  the  specious  title  of  a  liberal 
Government  in  S^ain  conceals  from  English  eyes 
the  real  tyranny  of  their  acts ;  and,  lastly,  because 
the  poor  victims  of  our  foreign  policy  are  far  removed 
from  the  pitying  observation  of  the  public,  and  are, 
therefore,  wronged  with  impunity. 

The  policy  now  pursued  by  our  Ministers  » 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  jmnciples  by  which 
they  seemed  to  be  actuated  when  the  French  marcbed 
into  Spain  in  1823 :  they  then  denounced,  from  &e 
Opposition  benches,  the  policy,  or  rather  crime,  as 
it  was  styled,  of  intervention  in  the  internal  aflBsdrs 
of  other  States;  and  yet  the  interference  of  France 
at  that  period  was  not  so  indefensible  as  the  inter- 
vention of  G^eat  Britain  in  the  actual  contest  It 
is  well  known  to  men  who  were  in  France  and  Spain* 
about  that  time,  that  the  French  invasion  was  nilter 
founded  on  a  principle  of  self-preservation  than  of 
aggression ;  it  was  produced  by  a  dread  of  SpaxaA 
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democracy  extending  into  France ;  by  plots  on  all 
sides,  and  rumours  of  plots ;  by  a  greati  though  un- 
defined, i^prehension  of  danger ;  by  an  almost 
hourly  uneasiness ;  by  a  state  of  things  difficult  to 
describe  but  intolerable  to  endure :  but  in  this  in* 
stance  we  have  drawn  the  sword  without  any  cause 
of  alarm,  and  in  unassailed  security  against  a  people 
who  have  never  injured  or  offended  us. 

When  last  a  British  expedition  sailed  for  Spain, 
it  sailed  under  circumstances  more  congenial  to  a 
generous  mind;  it  then  went  forth  to  resist  the 
universal  Oppressor,  not  to  trample  on  the  oppressed ; 
not  influenced  by  an  unhealthy  thirst  for  distinction, 
but  animated  by  those  loyal  and  patriotic  sentiments 
which  can  alone  justify,  and  even  ennoble,  the  un- 
christian trade  of  war :  but  now  a  British  force  has 
returned  to  Spain,  under  the  guidance  of  an  Officer 
of  great  talent,  but  to  promote  a  cause  in  which  they 
have  no  natural  interest,  and,  like  mercenary  bands, 
to  fight  for  a  Sovereign  to  whom  they  owe  no  natural 
allegiance. 

To  an  Englishman  acquainted  with  the  real  merits 
of  the  war,  it  is  a  new,  a  bitter,  a  humiliating  sen- 
sation to  feel  that  in  the  fortunes  of  his  British 
countrymen  he  cannot  sympathize — he  cannot  wish 
for  their  defeat ;  in  such  a  cause,  how  can  he  hope 
for  their  success  ?  The  proud  distinction  between 
French  and  English  victories  in  later  times,  between 
the  fields  of  Austerlitz  and  Waterloo,  lies  even  less 
in  the  comparative  splendour  of  those  great  achieve- 
ments, than  ia  the  different  motives  by  whic)i  the 
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impelling  powers  were  actuated*  Great  Biitiun 
fought  to  rescue>  France  to  enslave  tke  world. 
little  as  we  have  been  as  yet  accustonied  to  the 
sight,  I  can  but  ill  endure  to  see  oppression  and  the 
British  name  go  hand  in  hand  I  cannot  desire  for 
England  the  brightest  laurels^  if  they  be  not  {Hire. 
If  our  expedition  fail>  failure  will  be  attended  with 
national  disgprace.  If,  after  months  of  humiliationi^it 
succeed,  the  triumph  of  three  powerful  nations, 
leagued  against  a  land  of  mountain  patriots,  will 
afford  little  scope  for  exultation ;.  and  I  shall  a6t 
envy  the  feelings  of  any  Englishman  returning  fram 
the  subjugation  of  a  free  and  gallant  people. 

If,  then,  the  cause  for  which  we  have  unsheathe^ 
the  sword  does  not  deserve  our  support,  the  qiode  ^ 
administering  our  assistance  has  been  e(]iially  tta^ 
worthy  of  a  great  nation.  Had  the  interests.^ 
England  and  of  justice — for  I  will  never  adniit  tbat» 
in  the  eye  of  a  comprehensive  statesman,  thoae^i' 
tcrests  can  be  disunited  without  incurring  danger.  ff| 
well  as  infamy — had  those  interests  required,  on  onf 
part,  an  active  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spaift» 
the  policy  of  our  Government  was  obvious,  and  the 
country  would,  undoubtedly,  have  responded  to  ihm 
appeal.  If,  on  the  contrary,  those  interests  wcie 
unaffected  by  the  existing  struggle  in  Spain,  near 
trality  was  the  safest,  as  it  was  unquestioiiia2>ly 
the  easiest,  line  to  adopt.  But  the  Government 
steered  a  middle,  and  most  unhappy,  coarse :  ^b0f 
set  in  motion  a  machine  which  they  did  not  -finasb 
profess  to  regulate  in  its  after  progress  ;  they  mM^ 
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menced  operations  over  which  they  could  exercise  no 
subsequent  control ;  they  committed  the  country  to 
ah  important  line  of  policy ;  they  took  the  first  and 
easiest,  but  the  most  critical,  because  the  involving 
step.  Then/  when  foresight,  skill,  and  system  were 
most  requisite  for  the  prosperous  execution  of  their 
schemes,  they  shifted  the  responsibility  from  their 
own  to  other  hands,  and  became  unaccountable  for 
the  consequences  of  their  own  acts ;  for  how  can  a 
government  be  considered  answerable  for  the  con- 
duct of  an  army,  or  the  success  of  an  expedition, 
neithffl*  controlled  by  the  eye  of  the  executive,  nor 
supported  by  the  resources  of  the  state  ?  They 
urged  upon  others  the  prosecution  of  an  Enterprise, 
from  the  responsibility  of  which  they  shrank  them- 
selves; they  resolved  upon  war,  yet  abandoned  the 
direction  of  that  war ;  by  sending  out,  or  at  least 
stimulating,  a  British  force  to  invade  a  foreign 
country,  they  staked  the  national  honour  and  in« 
Huence ;  they  should  have  felt,  those  sacred  interests 
might  be  compromised  by  the  misconduct  of  the  men^ 
eft  the  incapacity  of  the  officers  employed,  yet  the  Gro- 
vemment  and  the  country  would  be  left  without 
remedy.  The  Crown  had  abdicated  all  authority 
over  that  portion  of  its  subjects,  but  still  the  nation 
might  suffer  by  their  acts. 

Under  such  an  improvident  system  the  national 
honour,  the  national  arms  must  be  exposed  to  de- 
fcat ;  an  English  OflBcer  is  placed  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  a  foreign  Oeneral ;  and  his  most 
strenuoiis  exertions  and  best  considered-  schemes 
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mnj  be,  as  they  have  been,  thwarted  by  the  jealousy, 
or  defeated  by  the  folly,  of  his  superior.  Are  these 
the  influences  by  which  a  British  legioii  should  be 
surrounded  t  Is  this  the  state  to  which  a  British 
OflBcer  should  be  reduced  t  Is  this  a  position  in 
which  the  King  and  the  Country  should  be  placed  f 
Should  the  honour  and  influence  of  Great  Britain  be 
consigned  to  any  guardianship  but  the  responsible 
advisers  of  the  Crown  ?  The  national  honour  is  oar 
dearest  possession ;  and  shall  that  alone  be  placed 
out  of  the  pale  of  constitutional  law  ? 

The  influence  of  this  country  should  only  be  ex- 
erted when  absolutely  required  for  the  proteetioti 
and  advancement  of  some  real  interest,  and  great 
precaution  should  be  taken«  that  it  be  not  endaii<- 
gered  by  the  manner  in  whidi  it  is  exercised.  The 
influence  of  nations,  as  of  individuals,  is  the  growth 
of  ]iears,  but  may  be  lost  in  a  day. 

And,  practically^  have  the  national  interests  re- 
ceived no  injury  since  the  sailing  of  the  expedition  ? 
Is  it  no  diminution  of  the  national  credit  in  a  foreign 
land,  that  the  military  labours  of  our  men  and  offi- 
cers^ during  many  consecutive  months  in  Spain, 
were  measured^  not  by  high  and  honorable  achieve* 
ments,  for  which,  indeed,  they  had  few  real  oppor- 
tunities, but  by  excess  of  insubordination  on  the  one 
hand,  and  extnet  of  punishment  on  the  other  ?  Is  it 
no  legitimate  matter  of  national  complaint,  that  so 
great  a  portion  of.  that  force  should  have  perished 
under  the  united  influence  of  disease  and  the  sword, 
without  fulfilling  the  object  for  which  it  was  sent  out. 
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or .  even  striking  oi^e  effeoiiye  blow  ?  Is  it  no  xe* 
flection  on  ihe  foresight  of  the  Oovernment  which 
relied  so  blindly  on  promises  that  could  not  be  per* 
formed,  that,  among  the  unhappy  remnant  of  our 
almost  dissipated  legion,  mutiny  and  desertion,  pro* 
ducedr  in  a  great  measure,  by  want  of  pay,  should 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  such  disgraceful  altera 
nation  ?  It  is  a  lowering  thought  to  national  pride, 
)that  Englishmen  should  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  Crown  to  take  part  in  the  expedition,  and  yeif; 
when  made  prisoners  in  the  exercise  of  what  they 
were  led  to  believe  a  lawM  vocation^  should. have 
be»  shot  as  pirates  and  malefactors.  But  our  Go- 
vernment weroj  it  se^ns,  astonished  at  the  news  of 
tbccur  execution,  though  I  do  not  think  that  circum* 
stances  altogether  justified  this  amazement.  I  do 
not  know  whether  our  Englishmen  might  have  been 
admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  cartel  under  the 
strict  letter  of  the  Convention,  but. they  were,  I  am 
of  opinion*  excluded  from  its  beneficial  operation  by 
the  spirit  of  the  agreement. 

At  the  time  when  the  Convention  was  signed,  it 
could  not  have  entered;  into  the  mind  of  either  of  the 
contracting  parties  that  the  British  Government 
would  have  adopted  a  measure  almost  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  civilized  nations;  would  have 
sent  forth  a  band  of  English  adventurers  to  serve 
under  Spanish  colours,  and,  availing  themselves  of 
this  strange  departure  from  the  usages  of  legalized 
war*  have  'said  to  one  of  the  belligerent  f  parties, 
''.You  shall  extend  to  troops  supplied  with  arms, 
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aminumtion>  and  eqtdpmcnts  firom  the  stores  and 
arsenals  of  a  foreign  country,  in  short  to  a  force  in 
all  respects  essentially  foreign,  as  to  a  part  of  the 
Spanish  army,  that  protection  which,  in  their  natural 
character  of  British  subjects,  they  could  have  no 
right  to  expect  undar  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a 
war  in  which  slaughter  is  the  rule,  and  mercy  the 
exception."  Besides,  it  must  not  be  forgotioii  that 
when  the  treaty  was  agreed  upon,  Zumidacarregui 
proposed  that,  in  case  of  the  extension  of  the  civil 
war  beyond  the  limits  of  Navarre  and  the  three 
provinces,  the  convention  should  have  equal  force  in 
other  parts  of  Spain;  but  to  this  the  Christin^r 
General  refused  to  accede,  confining  the  operatioa 
of  the  Treaty  to  the  armies  carrying  on  the  war  ia 
Biscay  and  Navarre  at  that  particular  time.  '  Los 
mismos  egercitos  actualmente  belligerantes  en  las 
provincias  Vascongadas  y  ^n  el  Beino  dc  Navarra. 
After  such  a  restriction,  I  hardly  think  that  an 
English  legion,  which  had  no  existence  at  the  time 
of  the  negotiation,  could  fairly  claim  protection 
under  a  treaty  which,  by  general  admissiqn,  ex- 
cludes from  its  operation  the  Gallician,  Valentian, 
Catalonian,  and  even  *the  Asturian  Carlists  and 
Christinos.  But  to  whichever  opinion  the  law  of 
nations,  or  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  Eliot 
Treaty,  may  incline,  the  interests  of  our  poor  coun* 
trymen  would  have  been  better  consulted,  if  the 
British  Government  had  ascertained,  before  the 
sailing  of  the  expedition^  whether  they  would  or 
would  not  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of.  the  cartel 
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'  The  expedition  chimed  in  with  the  general  views 
of  the  Government.  Protection  was,  therefore,  pre- 
supposed, with  that  inconsiderate  haste  which  has 
characterized  the  whole  course  of  their  Spanish 
policy,  and  on  this  gratuitous  supposition  Don  Car- 
los*s  decree  was  denounced  by  Ministers  as  a  forgery. 
Our  countrymen  were,  in  consequence,  reassured, 
and  some  were,  perhaps,  led  into  the  snare  by  a; 
declaration  apparently  official  in  its  character,  but 
wholly  founded  in  eirror. 

I  am  not  supporting  the  Decree  of  Durango  ;  I 
sincerely  wish  it  had  never  be^n  issued.  It  is  severe 
in  principle,  and  has  been  severe  in  its  operation. 
But,  before  we  load  Don  Carlos  with  abuse,  it  may 
be  well  to  inquire  whether  he  possessed  the  power, 
even  if  he  had  the  wish  to  exercise  in  our  favour  the 
blessed  prerogative  of  mercy,  surrounded  as  he  was 
by  partisans  galled  by  our  interference,  and  smart* 
ing  under  the  recent  butchery  of  their  friends. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Christines  origi- 
nally confined  the  benefits  of  the  Eliot  Treaty  within 
the  narrowest  range,  and  have  subsequently  acted 
upon  it  according  to  the  strictest  and  harshest  inter- 
pretation of  which  it  is  susceptible.  It  must  be 
^membered  that  our  present  Government  had  sent 
an  officer  to  the  head-quarters  of  General  Bodil 
during  the  period  of  his  greatest  atrocities,  thereby 
afibrding  an  indirect  but  powerful  sanction  to  the 
slaughter  of  every  Carlist  who  fell  into  his  hands, 
and,  above  all,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  old 
Biscayan  law  proclaimed  death,  wbich  even    the 
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SoYereign  could  not  legall]^  remits  against  every 
invader  of  the  soil.    Undoubtedly  that  law>  ''  more 
honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance^ 
was,  in  a  great  measure,  suspended  by  the  EUot 
Treaty ;  but  public  opinion  was  sensibly  alive  in 
Biscay  to  the  very  intelligible  difierence  drawn  by 
Don  Carlos,  when  he  communicated  the  benefit  of 
the  Convention  to  the  Christino  forces,  and  refused 
it  to  the  British  Legion.    The  Basques,  at  the  period 
of  the  signing  of  the  Convention,  submitted  to  a 
departure  from  their  old  enactment,  because  the 
treaty  was  in  their  opinion  fair  and  impartial,  and 
secured  the  same  advantages  to  both  of  the  contend- 
ing parties ;  but  equally  convinced  that  a  foreign 
force  was  excluded  from  the  protection  of  the  cartd 
by  the  whole  tenor  and  animus  of  the  transaction^ 
they  were  unwilling  to  sacrifice  an  iota  of  their 
ancient  law  to  benefit  a  host  of  foreign  invaderS: 
without  some  reciprocal  advantage  in  return  for  that 
concession. 

It  is  easy  for  men  who  have  never  knovm  the 
miseries  of  civil  war  to  censure  the  exasperated  feel- 
ings of  the  Basques ;  but  a  people  struggling  pro 
arts  et  focis  cannot  afford  to  be  generous ;  and  a 
British  population,  opposing  a  ibreign  enemy  on 
their  native  soil,  and  in  defence  of  their  native 
rights,  would,  I  suspect,  under  similar  circumstances^ 
pursue  a  similar  course.  Our  Officers  of  the  Jliegion 
went  out  to  carry  desolation  into  the  heart  of  a 
iriendly  land,  for  purposes  of  amusement — to  acquire 
a  little  distinction;  and,  as  we  were  told  by  our 
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Government,  to  become  practically  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  iiv:ar :  while  they  were  actuated  by  motives 
60  light  and  ^  little  in  accordance  with  a  Christian 
poliey>.the  Basques  were  struggling  for  all  that  is 
most  dear  to  the  heart  of  man';  and,  in  the  deep  and 
stirring  emotions  produced  by  such  a  contest,  were 
indiferent>  when  vanquished,  to  the  boon  of  life, 
i^nd  when  victorious  had  little  inclination  to  stretch 
A  point  of  law  or  grace  in  favour  of  men  who,  them- 
selves possessing  an  ancient  and  an  honoured  Con- 
i^titution,  left  their  own  country  to  deprive  others  of 
that  inestimable  benefit. 

But  if  the  censure  lavished  by  our  Ministers  upon 
the  Durango  Decree  were  only  dictated  by  honest 
indignation  for  wrong,  why  did  acts  committed  by 
the  Constitutional  leaders,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Constitutional  Government,  and  precisely  parallel  in 
their  nature,  excite  no  corresponding  sympathies  ? 
When  a  Frenchman,  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Don 
Carlos,  was  put  to  death  by  the  Queen's  Generals, 
on  the  ground  that  France  being  at  peace  with  Spain 
he  .was  justly  doomed  to  die  by  that  law  of  nations 
which  he  had  infiringed,  not  a  doubt  was  cast  on  the 
propriety  of  the  act,  not  an  expression  of  censure 
escaped  the  lips  of  our  Government.  When  the 
name  act  was  repeated  on  a  greater  scale  by  Lopez 
fianos»  long  after  the  signing  of  the  Cartel,  the  same 
indifference  was  shown  by  our  Ministers.  In  the 
Slimmer  of  1835,  a  Pole  and  some  Frenchmen,  per- 
sons of  birth  and  education,  who  had  landed  in 
S^ain^  to  join  the  standard  of  Don  Carlos>  were 
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taken  by  the  Constitiitiaqal  oatharities ;  and,  BOt- 
withstanding  the  humane  remonstrances  ineffectaally 
made  by  some  officers  of  the  British  Legion,  .were 
deliberately  shot  by  order  of  the  Commandsnit  of 
Santander,  who  pleaded,  in  his  justification,  the 
general  but  positive  instructions  of  his  Grovonment. 
His  Majesty^s  Ministers  cannot  denj  these  facto^ 
and  yet  they  impute  blame,  and  in  no  measured  Ian* 
guage«  to  an  unfortunate  Prince  for  doing  that 
which  the  allies  whom  they  support  have  done,  and 
which  they  must,  therefore,  be  supposed  to  have 
tacitly  sanctioned. 

I  am,  I  own,  unwilling  to  enter  much  at  length 
into  the  policy  of  the  expedition,  because  I  feel  the 
objection  to  our  share  in  the  transaction  is  of  a 
higher  nature,  and  that  our  conduct  should  be  con- 
demned not  so  much  because  it  is  inexpedient  as 
beciause  it  is  unjust.  But  if  the  principle  is  bad,  the 
policy  is  equally  defective.  To  send  out  British 
subjects  to  mix  with  men  in  the  habitual  perpetra- 
tion of  cruelties  which  no  Christian  leaders  but  those 
of  Spain  would  enjoin,  and  no  Christian  Government 
but  Christina's  toleirate,  is  not  a  happy  mode  of 
improving  the  national  character.  To  send  out 
British  subjects  to  assist  an  enterprise  nominally 
undertaken  for  the  Queen's  support,  but  really  to 
beat  down  ancient  institutions  and  old  attachments, 
and,  perhaps,  to'  see  them  eventually  return  impreg* 
nated  with  the  democratic  principles  of  their  new 
associates ;  in '  short,  in  1835,  to  renew,  at  least  in 
this  last  respect,  the  game  which  France  played  with 
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reference  to  America  in  1789,  is  hot,  I  think,  ia  the 
utiquiet  feeling  and  under  the  unsettled  circumstances 
of  our  own  country,  the  soundest  policy  which  a 
British  statesman  can  adopt. 

Besides,  the  great  military  powers  may  hereafter 
imitate,  for '  other  purposes,  with  more  success,  and 
on  a  larger  scale,  the  precedent  which  we  have  just 
established.  We  deprecate  the  principle,  but  set 
the' example  of  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  states,  and  we  adopt  this  dubious  policy  with- 
out the  dignity  that  becomes  the  interposition  of  a 
great  state.  While  the  real  independence  of  the 
country  should  be  unflinchingly  maintained,  it  ought 
iiot  to  be  forgotten  that  the  peace  of  Europe  essen- 
'tially  depends  upon  a  system  of  mutual  forbearance. 
^Consequently  it  is  not  wise  to  alienate  the  great 
northern  powers  for  an  object  conducive  to  no  British 
interest  whatever,  and  by  an  extraordinary  deviation 
from  the  established  usages  of  war.  Must  not  our 
influence,  even  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  be  weakened 
by  our  Spanish  policy?  How  can  we  hereafter, 
should  circumstances  appear  to  require  it  at  our 
hands,  remonstrate  with  Austria  in  behalf  of  her 
Italian  subjects  without  a  ludicrous  appearance  of 
insincerity  ?  How  can  we  plead  with  Hussia  against 
iPolish  persecution,  after  our  treatment  of  the 
Basques  ? 

1  'cannot,  moreover^  believe  that  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  advancing  the  real  interests  of  this 
pountry  in  building  up  the  revolutionary  edifice  in 
Spain  upon  the  absolute  ruin  of  the  old  state  of 

K  3 
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things.  For  we  have  only  lieen  supporttng  fhe 
Queen  nominally ;  we  have  heen  supporting  a  party 
that  disclaimed  her  authority,  because  the  policy 
pursued  by  her  Ministers  was  not  siifficiently  violent. 
We  have  been  supporting  the  Juntas  of  the  Pro- 
vinces^  in  which  all  the  Jacobinism  of  Spain  was 
concentrated ;  Juntas  which,  by  a  display  of  physical 
force,  compelled  her  Majesty  to  dismiss  an  adminis- 
tration in  which  she  had  confidence,  and  to  replace 
them  by  men  more  congenial  to  their  views  *. 

The  Boyalist  party  in  Spain  were  sincerely  at- 
tached to  England;  their  hatred  of  the  French 
Revolution  had  bound  them  to  this  country  by  a 
common  principle ;  the  generous  and  effective  aid 
administered  by  Great  Britain  riveted  that  attacji- 
ment,  and  although  during  the  great  Peninsular 
contest  the  full  force  and  expression  of  that  feeling 
may  have  been,  in  some  degree,  repressed  by  the 
petty  jealousies  of  the  hour,  and  the  obvious  and 
somewhat  humbling  inferiority  of  the  Spaniards  in 
discipline  and  organization,  still  the  memory  of  our 
services  sank  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  Boyalists, 
and  inclined  them  most  favourably  to  Great  Britain. 
God  grant  that  our  recent  policy  may  not  have  con- 
verted that  gratitude  into  lasting  resentment ! 

But  the  prevailing  party  in  Spain,  although,  in 
the  humiliating  state  of  their  external  relations,  they 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  '  the  protection  which 
Great  Britain  has  been  so  eager  to  grant,  is,  aDd 

*  M.  Mendisabal  wai  forced  upon  the  Queen  by  the  insun^ction 
of  the  JTuntas. 
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has  been^  fpr.  many  years,  opposed  to JSnglish  in* 
jterests.  The  successful  result  of  our  exertioiis  in 
the  Ppninsulax  war,  which  secured  to  us  the  attach- 
event  of  the  Boyalist,  in  some  degree  alienated  from 
us.  the  affSections  of  the  liberal  party.  .  Strangers  to 
that  high.sense  of  national  independence  sp  charac- 
teristic of  theruncorrupted  Spaniard,  they  frequently 
asserted  that  England  had  perpetitated  their  domes- 
tic servitude*  and  said  they  would  have  readily 
exchanged  their  old  laws,  and  their  ancient  dyAasty, 
for  the  more  uniform  code  of  France,  and  for  a  foreign 
Master — ^himself  the  slave  of  a  foreign  despot 

Times. are  changed:  they  have  now  a  Constitution, 
and  are  in  close  alliance  with  England;  for  the 
moment,  the  necessities  of  their  situation  allow  them 
no  alternative,  but  their  desire  for  English  connexion 
has  i^ot  increased,  because  their  real  views  and  prin- 
ciples are  hostile  to  the  system  upon  which  the 
Government  is  conducted  and  society  is  based  in 
England.  They  hate  us  for  our  Established  Church ; 
they  hate  us  for  our  laws  of  primogeniture;  they 
ha(te  us  for  our  House  of  Lords.  Desirous  of  root- 
ing out  the  last  vestiges  of  aristocratic  institutions 
in  their  own  country,  they  abhor  a  system  of  liberty, 
preserved  and  tempered,  as  it  is  in  England,  by  a 
graduated  subordination  of  ranks,  and  by  aristocratic 
checks.  They  detest  a  system  which  has  long  proved 
that  a  civil  and  ecclesiastical  aristocracy  can  co-exist 
with  a  large  measure  of  practical  freedom ;  in  short, 
they  secretly  dislike  a  country  whose  example  refutes 
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their  reasonii^,  and  whose  *  i^fluenoe,  if  wisely  es* 
erted,  would^  in  some  degree,  oUige  them  to  respeet 
those  interests  at  homa 

Those  interests  they  will  not  respect  when  tlicy 
can  safely  unmask  their  views  ^  for  their  notions  of 
civil  government  are  essentially  republican* :  JFVeneh 
centralization,  French  institutions  divested,  however, 
of  the  upper  Chamber  and  perhaps  the  Crown^and 
a  system  of  property  modelled  on  that  of  France^  are 
the  great  objects  of  their  desire.  A  dispassionate 
conviction,  upon  general  principles,  of  the  superior 
advantages  attending  Britishconnexion,  will  be  rooit 
than  counterbalanced  in  the  eyes  of  the  ruling  party, 
by  that  gradual  approximation  to  the  French  system 
which  a  closer  connexion  with  France  would  nM»e 

•  ■    ■ 

*  The  propooed  divudon  of  the  Spanish  territory  into  dittricti  it  one 
among  many  proofs  of  this  tendency  in  the  liheral  party,  and  is  a  ser- 
vile imitation  uf  the  departmental  system  of  France.  The  old  namcf 
shoald  he  sedulously  retained :  with  mpeet  to  the  old  proviodal  pt»> 
vilegesytiieir  ahoUtion  b  favoumble  to  a  system  of  repuhUcao  equaliigrt 
but  it  is  equally  favourable  to  the  views  of  despotism.  The  proud 
attachment  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  provincial  dlstinctioas  is  akin  to 
the  spiritof  liberty ;  it  serves  as  a  strong  though  somewhat  ifregu- 
lar  rampart  against  the  fbreign  invader  and  the  domestic  tyfaat;  M 
long  as  these  distinctions  are  preserved,  the  germs  of  freedom  caa 
never  be  wholly  destroyed ;  but  when  the  country  is  placed  under  a 
completely  uniform  syntem^when  prefectures  are  established  in  every 
district,  patronage,  with  its  wide-spreading  corrupUoo,  takes  the 
place  of.  ancient  privilege,  and  despotism  can  he  i|iora  aasi^  etta- 
bUahdd.  In  a  common  hatred  of  the  old  provincial  privilegr%  the 
French  democrat  and  his  imperial  master  were  agreed.  From  their 
flestruction  the  democrat  expects  the  establishment  of  uniform  rights 
— the  tyrant^  with  more  reason,  of  unifonn  despotism. 
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eextainly  and  eaoly  induce.  To  thiff  system  they 
mil  steadfastly  inbtine^  partly  from  opinion,  partly 
from  the  desire  of  aggrandizing  their  own  faction 
upon  the  ruin  of  the  old  interests  of  the  country, 
andv  in  some  degree>  for  the  gratification  of  party 
resentments. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  have  exaggerated  the 
p<ditical  bias  of  the  prevailing  party  in  Spain ;  but 
let  us  refer  to  the  recorded  language  of  men  who 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  opinions,  as  they  con- 
stitute an  influential  portion,  of  the  liberal  party  in 
Spain.  When  the  amnesty  by.  which  the  emigrant 
Spaniards  were  restored  to  Spain  was  promulgated, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  some  gratitude 
wlmld  have  mingled  with  the  prospect  of  a  return 
to  their  native  country ;  that  a  more  extended  inter- 
course with  the  world  would  have  made  the  banished 
patriots  doubt  the  soundness  of  their  old  subversive 
schemes;  that  affliction  would  have  taught  them 
charity,  and  the  result  of  former  errors  would  have 
induced  a  moderation  unknown  to  their  earlier, 
years  :.  on  the  contrary,  even  in  the  first  moment  of 
mutual  congratulation,  many  of  them,  unmoved  by 
this  act  of  spontaneous  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown,  drew  up  an  address  to  the  Queen^  in  which 
they  denounced  prescriptive  rights,  and  called  upon 
the  Government  to  reject  half  measures  as  unsuited 
to  the  time ;  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  and  to  con- 
fiscate  the  property  of  the  Church,  as  the  legitimate 
possession  of  the  people,  and  an  usurpation  of  the 
soil,  thereby  annihilating  their  enemies  by  a  single 
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stroke*.  Ccmld  any  tenqpetaie  or  eencfliatiiig  policy 
be  expected  fifom  men  wbo  receiTed  «&  act  of  gnce 
with  Boch  a  determination  to  attack  the  most  sacrod 
principles  upon  which  property  can  be  based*  and 
with  such  a  vindictive  expression  of.  hostility  to  the 
most  revered  and  influential  order  of  the  atate  ?  I 
oaaiiol  think  that  British  interests*  abeady  oppressed 
by  the  democracy  of  the  times^  are  hkely  to  be  ad*, 
vaaced  by  an  intimate  and  still  increasing  attiance 
with  such  a  party. 

We  are  told  by  the  Govemm^tt,  that  infi^ouring 

*  The  reverse  will  be  the  result  of  your  Majesty'g  laudable  inten- 
tions, unless,  with  an  energetic  resolution,  you  cut  the  Gordlan  Itnot, 
Ac.  &C.  Ac.  Cut,  then>  this  knot,  and,  by  that  «nffU  strobe,  yo«r 
Mi^ty  will  annihilate  all  your  eoemiet.  Th«  meaiw  of  dftctipg 
this,  are  to  issue  a  decree^  by  which  the  people  shall  be  invested  with 
the  territorial  possessions  of  the  clergy.  Those  enormous  riches  have 
been  acquired  only  by  divine  right,  and  are  robberies  committed 
against  the  eommnnity ;  first,  by  the  donatioiia  of  hing%  whe  saatcbed 
from  the  grasp  of  the  Moors  what  the  Moon  had  pievionily  ^akM 
from  the  Spaniards ;  and  as  it  is  self-evident  that  the  Spanish  soil  is 
not  an  article  of  merchandise  imported  from  Africa,  hence  the  injustice 
of  confiscating  the  land,  and  bestowing  it  on  the  clergy,  instead  of  re- 
storing it  to  the  people  to  whom  Uiat  land  bdonged  befoie  the  invasun 
of  the  Moois.  In  the  second  place,  the  surplus  rtehee  ef  the  clergy 
were  acquired  by  testamentary  clauses  wrung  on  their  death-bed  from 
the  wealthy,  affrighted  by  menaces  and  suggestions.  Your  Majesty 
{lerceives,  then,  that  the  possessions  of  the  clergy  legitimately  belong 
to  the  people,  from  whom  in  various  ways  they  have  been  etolen;  fbt 
which  reason  those  possessions,  kc  &c.  &c.  Timid  connaellon  may 
lead  your  Majesty  to  apprehend  the  defection  of  the  dei^ ;  bat  fear 
it  not ;  for  the  people,  gained  by  the  reform,  will  not  join  them,  or 
take  arms  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  usurped  their  lawful  patri- 
mon}'.**  This  document  is  to  be  found  at  length  in  the  work  of  the 
BaioadB  Los  Valles. 
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the.  progoess  of  tlio  revolution  io  Spain,  they  have 
promoted  the  best  interests  6f  Great  Britain.     Out 
Ministers  liave  acknowledged  the  Queen's  authority; 
they  haveentered  into  a  treaty  to  support  her  claims 
by  a  naval  amament ;  they  have  furnished  her  with 
an  enonnaus  supply  of  atai8»  at  a  large  cost,  to  pro« 
seeute  a  war  against  her  own  subjects ;  they  have 
permitted  her  to  enlist  troops  in  this  country,  and 
have  stimulated  our  countrymen  to  enlist  under  her 
banners.  Finally,  they  have  exceeded  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  by  which  they  pretend  to  be  guided, 
and  making  an  unintelligible  distinction  between 
co-operation  and  intervention,  have  sent  our  Marines 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  struggle.  The  pitiable 
exhibitions  of  the  British  Legion,  for  months  inac- 
tive, and  now  appsurently  dissolving  under  the  com* 
bined  effeqts  of  desertion   and  defeat;    and  the 
distant  and  discreet  co-operation  of  the  Marines  at 
St.  Sebastian,  with  their  unfortunately  rapid  retreat 
before  an  inferior  force  at  Fontarabia,  are  circum- 
stances that  have  drawn  largely  on  the  ridicule  of 
Europe^  and  reflect  no  lustre  on  the  policy  which 
placed  those  brave  men  in  such  an  unseemly  predi- 
cament. M.  MendizabaVs  government  was  therefore 
bound,  by  a  thousand  obligations,  to  an  Administra- 
tion which  so  good-naturedly  incurred  this  heavy 
sacrifice  of  credit  in  Jiis  behalf 

How  was  that  debt  acknowledged  at  a  time  when 
benefits  were  recent,  and  gratitude  for  past  favours 
was  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  further  assistance  ? 
Surely,  if  not  by  a  return  of  solid  and  substantial 
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benefits,  at  least  by  a  preponderating  increase  of 
British  influence  over  the  councils  of  Spain^  by  a  dis- 
position to  take  our  advice,  and  accede  to  our  wishes. 
Lord  Melbourne,  however,  whose  government  has 
conferred  so  many  obligations  on  the  Spanish  Adnii- 
nistration,  frankly  admits  that  he  has  vainly  endea* 
voured  to  check  the  atrocities  of  the  war.  Yet  our 
late  Grovcrnment,  which  showed  no  peculiar  sympa- 
thy with  the  Queen's  cause,  succeeded,  during  its 
brief  term  of  power,  in  humanizing  the  contest  as  far 
as  it  then  extended. 

'  Had  not  this  country  stooped  from  the '  high 
position  which  she  occupied  as  a  neutral  power,  oar 
Ministers  might  have  retained  a^  equal  and  steady 
influence  over  the  councils  of  the  two  conflktitkg 
parties ;  they  might  have  successfully  assunied  the 
blessed  office  of  mediation,  and  moderated  the  ex- 
cesses of  both ;  but  their  unwise  interference  has 
naturally  deprived  them  of  all  weight  with  Don 
Carlos,  with  the  Basques,  and  that  large  portion  o^ 
the  Spanish  people  against  whom  they  have  acted ; 
while,  by  their  own  admission,  they  are  utterly  un- 
able to  direct  the  councils  of  their  allies  to  any  bene- 
ficial purposes.  We  have  therefore  abandoned  a 
dignified  and  advantageous  position  without  obtain- 
ing any  compensation  for  that  loss.  •  -  ■ 
The  marked  decline  of  British  influence  is  strongly 
proved  by  the  circumstances  which  followed  the 
murder  of  Cabrera  s  mother :  an  act  damning  to  the 
GetieralB  who  committed  it,  to  the  pitrty  that  ap^ 
proved  it,  and  to  the  Government  that  did  not 
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ayeoge  it  When  questioned  on  this  point,  our  Mi- 
nisters statedj  exultingly,  that  as  soon  as  the  intelli- 
gence  of  the  crime  arrived  in  England,  they  wrote 
to  Madrid,  they  demanded  satisfaction,  Mr.  Villiers 
waited  on  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Nogueras  waS;, 
in  consequence,  deprived  of  his  command.  To  pur 
nish  the  subordinate  ruffian,  by  whose  hesitating 
hand  the  offence  was  committed,  and  yet  to  spare— 
noy  not  to  spare,  but  to  retain  in  a  post  of  the  high- 
est confidence — and  even  to  honour  with  still  more 
important  duties  the  master  spirit,  by  whom  the 
ipontttrous  order  was  deliberately  given,  would  not, 
in  other  times,  have  been  considered  a  triumphant 
vindication  of  British  honour,  or  quite  consistent 
with  our  g^od  old  notions  of  equal  justice  and  equal 
law.  This  juggling  attempt  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
justice,  under  a  semblance  of  fervour  in  its  cause, 
and  thus  impose  upon  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, may  be  a  species  of  atonement  compatible  with 
the  principles  of  a  Spanish  Government,  but  Bri- 
tish honour,  compromised  by  the  acts  of  her  sworn 
allies,  is  ill  appeased  by  a  hollow  satisfaction,  which 
it  was,  at  once,  an  insiilt  to  offer,  and  a  degradation 
to  accept  *. 

•  •  It  •eemsUul  Wtul,  sbrinkuig  from  ihB  ftbhoivenee  a«al«d  bf  thlt 
act,  has  endea? oured  to  jualify  himielf  by  stating  that  Cabmra's  mo* 
ther  was  not  executed  by  way  of  reprisal,  but  on  account  of  her  paiti- 
dpation  in  a  conspiracy  detected  by  the  Gorernment  itself,  and  in 
virtue  of  a  sentence  regularly  passed  upon  her.  If  this  be  true/  it'ia. 
eennewhal  singular,  that  when  our  Government  demanded  sutisfactioil 
ier  1h«t  outrage  from  the  Court  of  Madrid,  the  Spanbh  Ministers  not 
only  suppressed  this  plain  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  matteri  but, 
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BhI  still  tnore  fecentLy,  the  utter  fidhyre  of  Britisk 
inflaenoe  at  Madrid  was  manifested  on  a  point  inn 
mediately  connected  with  British  interests.  It  is 
well  known^  that  a  gentl^nan  connected  with  one  of 
our  leading  journals  *  resided  at  Madrid,  and  smp* 
plied  the  press  with  information  of  peculiar  aceo* 
racy,  and  of  great  importance  to  individttals  in  this 
country,  who  were  disposed  to  embark  in  Spanish 
speculations.  Yet,  because  he  ventured  to  warn  his 
deluded  countrymen  against  ruin  in  the  shape  of 
false  representations,  and  held  up  to  them  the 
n|Jce4  truth,  he  was  arrested  and'- forcibly  conveyed 
to  the  frontier,  in  spite  of  the  regret  expressed  bj 
the  British  minister,  who  openly  depleted  the  out^ 
tage  he  had  not  the  influence  to  prevent  f. 

There  was  a  time  when  Englishmen  were  cond- 
dered  safe  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world ;  there 
was  a  time  when  an  outrage  committed  on  the  per- 

■ 

on  the  contrary,  in  deference  to  our  remon8tranc0% proceeded  topnnislb 
not  indeed  the  author  of  the  crime,  but  the  subordinate  agent  who 
carried  it  into  execution.  Why  was  Nogu^rai  dismissed  from  his 
command,  and  of  what  oiFence  was  he  guilty,  if  Cabiefa*8 mother  wn 
tiecated  in  virtue  of  a  sentence  of  law  P 
.  *  The  Morning  Herald. 

f  I  am  far  from  attributing  to  Mr.  Villiers  the  decline  of  British 
influence  in  Spain.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  declined,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  remissness  on  his  part,  but  in  spite  of  his  abilities  and 
exertioxts  to  sustain  it.  With  an  acute  understanding  and  a  perfeet 
knowledge  of  the  world,  he  combines  in  a  singular  degrea  that 
Mt9viter  in  ptodo  ti  fcrtiter  m  rS  which  is  invalu^ible  in  a}1  diplofvutic 
intercourse  with  the  people  and  statesmen  of  the  south ;  but  the  nnr 
fortunate  policy  we  have  latterly  pursued  toWards  Spain  would  have 
veutralised  th^  effiirts  of  any  minister. 
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qon  of  a  British  subject  by  .Spaniards^  and  not^te^ 
dressed  by  the  Spanish  Goveminent^  drew  do^wn 
upon  that  people  the  wbole  weight  of  British  indi(^ 
natipn  ;-^but  that  time  ia  past>  and  the  violation  of 
British  rightsj  which  was  considered  in  better  days 
a  aofficient  cause  for  wax*  is  not^  at  present,  deemed 
worthy  of  a- remonstrance. 

Why  has  our  influence  so  utterly  declined  at  Ma- 
drid? Because  our  Giovermnent  has  misconceived 
the^haiacter  of  the  parties  with  which  it  has  to 
d^al;  because  it  has  stimulated  that  revolution 
wfaioh,  it  should  have  endeavoured*  not,  perhaps,  to 
thwar.t,  but  to  moderate;  because  it  has  courted 
fao^Uiarity  when  it  should  have  ensured  respect ;  be-* 
causey  by  an  improvident  treaty,  it  has  hampered 
the  fisee- agency  of  their  own,  and  of  every  succeed^ 
ing  administration ;  because,  continually  halting  be- 
tween mdirect  and  positive  intervention, — ^nowsend^ 
ing  troops  to  Spain,  not  commissioned, — ^now  direc- 
ting the  paid  forces  of  the  kingdom  against  a  party 
unknown  to  the  state  and  with  which  we  are  not  at 
war,  they  have  led  us  into  a  maze  of  incongruities, 
have  compromised  us  hopelessly  with  the  mass  ot 
the  Spanish  nation,  and  have  at  length  pledged 
themselves  so  deeply  to  the  revolution,  that  they 
have  scarcely  the  power,  even  if  they  have  the  wish, 
to  irecede.  Of  this,  our  Spanish  aUies  are  fully 
aware,  and  of  this  they  take  ample  advantage. 

From  the  principles  avowed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
liberal  party,  and  from  their  increasing  ascendency 
over  the  councils  of  Madrid,  I  can  hardly  think  it 
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pdbaible  that  what  yet  surviTeii  of  the  ^  anstocntie 
imtitutioiis  in  Spain  i«  very  likriy  to  be  long  pre^ 
seired  under  the  existing  inAuenceb.  There  ^wms  a 
tinie>  and  not  remote — ^God  grant  *Uiat  period  may 
not  hare  parsed  away  entirely! — when  a  constikh 
tional  system  might  hare  been  sueceasfitlly  intiofc 
daced  into  Spam ;  there  were  elements  which  w^uM 
have  &ciUtated  the  formation  o£  a  balaneed  syBlem 
of  government ;  but  the  utter  dereliolkm  of  Jastieci; 
the  disregard  of  life  and  property^  the  deseonliDil 
of  the  reli^ous  houses,  and  the  contempt  for  every 
national  prejudice*  that  both  now  and  in  ISfZO  haW 
accompanied  the  progress  of  the  constitutional'  rtS^ 
gime«  have  so  completely  connected,  in  the' minds  <Kf 
a  large  majority  of  the  nation,  free  institntiona  "WiA 
all  that  freemen  should  most  abhor,  that  anyexp^H 
riment  of  that  nature,  never  easy  of  execution,  iriD 
have  increased  difficulties  to  eontend  with  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  actual  generation. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  to  every  man  w* 
quainted  with  the  present  state  of  Spain,  that,  ex^ 
cepting  in  the  privileged  provinces,  where  ^be  cori- 
test  is  most  effectively  maintanied,  and  maintained 
on  mixed  and  peculiar  grounds,  the  struggtein  odidr 
parts  of  the  kingdom  is  almost  exclusirely  b^tWeen 
those  who  wish  to  preserve,  perhaps  too  unreservedly, 
but  still  in  accordance  with  the  general  feeling  ^ 
tiie  people,  and  those  who  wish  not  to  reform,  b<lf 
absolutely  to  destroy. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  question  only,  and  exiSu* 
ding,  £01:  a  moment,  from  our  consideration  our  re^ 
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voUing  treatment  of  the  Basques,  I  cannot  thitik 
that  it  was  prtident*in  a  Britidii  Administration  to 
depart  from  that  neutrality  wMch  substantially  w«rt 
power,  and  to  adopt  one  of  two  extreme  parties^ 
with  neither  of  which  a  British  statesman  could 
^vboUy  sympathize ;  but  least  of  all  was  it  conducive 
to  British  interests,  to  push  forward  revolution  in 
Spain  by  active  intervention,  and  thereby  strengthen 
the  revolutionary  impulse  at  home  and  all  over 

Europe. 

.  The  discussions  which  have  lately  engrossed  the 
altaltion  of  our  legislature,  on  points  of  great  do- 
ntflstie  interest,  have  genially  turned  rather  Upon 
^  extent  than  upon  the  expediency  of  reform'. 
These,  points,  and  others  more  of  degree  than  of 
pffinesple,  wfll  soon  be  disposed  of,  and  we  shall 
then  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  those  more  im« 
pdrtant  questions,  whose  serious  consideration  cannot 
be  very  long  warded  off.  It  will  then  remain  to  be 
seen  whether  we  ean  still  preserve  the  principle 
of  those  institutions,  upon  which  hang  not  only  the 
mixed  character  of  our  peculiar  system  of  govern- 
9ieBt>  but  the  whole  structure  of  society  as  it  exists 
in  England. 

Whatever  may  be  the  rdative  strength  of  parties 
when  that  day  of  trial  comes,  of  this  I  feel  sure, 
that,  under  the  present  rapid  system  of  general 
qommuai^tion,  no  political  changes  occurring  in  one 
part  of  Europe  can  be  without  their  influence  oil 
amMJier;  and  the  disappearance  of  the  old  insti- 
tutions, and  perhaps  of  even  the  privileged  orders. 
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ttom  a  country  bo  importatit,  and  that  has  been  for 
ages  so  eminently  aristocratic  as  Spaini  by  babi« 
tuating  the  British  mind  to  changes  of  that  descrip^ 
taon  as  the  afanost  inevitable  result  of  the  tendency 
of  the  times,  when  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the  effect 
of  our  own  policy,  will  render  it  infinitely  more  dff> 
ficult  for  any  British  Gloyemment  to  battle  success* 
fully  in  favour  of  institutions  which  we  pretend  to 
respect  at  home,  but  which  we  have  condemned 
abroad. 

Great  internal  changes  have  taken  place  in  a09^ 
nental  states  with  a  rapidity  of  imitation  that  woold 
be  almost  ridiculous  if  their  results  upon  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind  were  not  too  serious  to  admit  of  any 
but  the  gravest  reflection.  Spain  was  revoluti^aCKl 
in  the  spring  of  1820,  Portugal  followed  her  example 
in  the  same  year,  and  Naples  in  the  autumn.  Pied- 
mont took  precedence  in  the  spring  of  1821,  and  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  &mous  Greek  revo-' 
lution. 

We  are  not  liable,  it  is  true,  to  such  extreme  and 
sudden  revulsions,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  supr 
pose  that  we  are  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  internal 
policy  of  other  states.  The  Revolution  of  Paris  in 
1830,  which  overturned  the  King  of  Holland's  go- 
vernment in  the  Netherlands,  and  led  to  the  Pcdish 
insurrection,  had  a  powerful  effect  in  England,  and 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  popular  mind,  which,  being 
communicated  at  the  crisis  of  a  general  election,  u|i- 
questionably  accelerated*  if  it  did  not  producej  the 
changes  we  have  witnessed  at  home. 
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I  caQiiot>  ihen,  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  prudent 
in  the  Miniater»  of  the  Crown  to  Btimulate  by  unde* 
served  psaise  and  active  aasistance  the  revoluti<mary 
Government  of  Spaii^  either  with  reference  to  the 
political  prepoBsessions  and  general  state  of  the 
piarties  now  dividing  that  country,  or,  indeed,  with 
reference  to  Spain  itself  as  a.  part  of  the  European 
coninuinity. 

StBict  neutrality  would  have  been  our  wisest 
policy.  It  is  an  object  of  g^at  importance  that 
England  should  be  upon  friendly  terms  with  Spain, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  object  likely  to  be  ad- 
vanced by  sending  *  a  Britieh  force  to  interfere  in 
a  dispute  of  a  purely  domestic  character,  and  in 
^position  to. a  numerous  and  influential  party  in 
the  country.  But  we  were  bound  by  treaty,  I  have 
heard  it  said.  Bound  1 — and  to  what?  Not  to 
declare  war,  for  war  we  have  not  declared,  but  to 
take  a  step  almost  unprecedented  in  the  military 
practice  and  contrary  to  the  established  usages  of 
Europe.  This  reasoning  cannot  hold  as  an  excnl* 
pation  of  our  policy.  Besides,  the  treaty  in  question 
was  framed,  or  at  least  signed,  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
and  if  the  actsi,  committed  under  the  sanction  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  spirit  of  that  agreement,  be 

*  It '  may  be  said  that  the  Oovenunent  permitted  the  legion  te 
•mbaxk  for  Spain,  but  did  not  tend  them  out.  A  British  public 
loolca  to  things,  and  is  not  misled  by  words ;  a  Government  that 
repeals  the  existing  law  to  enable  a  particular  force  to  go  out  for  a 
particular  purpose,  and  supplies  them  with  arms  to  carry  their 
intentioDS  into  effect,  vixtnally  vends  out  that  force*  and  no  sophistry 
can  prejudice  this  plain  view  of  the  question. 
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impolitic  and  unjust,  the  treaty  itself  was  wholly 
indefensible. 

We  have  considered  the  justice  and  policy  of  the 
war ;  let  us,  for  a  moment,  review  the  conduct  of 
that  Spanish  Government  for  which  we  have  made 
large  sacrifices  of  honour  and  good  faitlu  On  what 
principles  has  the  civil  war  been  conducted  ?  On 
the  part  of  the  Queen^s  Government  by  a  system  of 
massacre  abhorrent  to  every  virtuous  and  manly 
feeling,  and  never  exceeded  by  the  worst  men  in 
the  worst  state  of  society. 

When  Lord  Palmerston  so  severely  censures  Don 
Carlos  for  his  Durango  Decree,  does  he  forget  that 
General  Bodil,  whom  his  Lordship  honoured  with  a 
special  envoy  at  his  camp  in  Biscay,  when  in  Estre- 
madura,  and  long  before  the  conflicting  parties  had 
become  exasperated  by  mutual  acts  of  cruelty,  over- 
took, seized,  and  put  to  death  fourteen  domestics  of 
the  Prince ;  men  said  to  have  been  helpless  and 
unarmed,  and  not  accused  of  any  crime  but  that  of 
following  into  exile  the  master  whom  they  had 
served  for  years,  and  would  not  abandon  in  his 
falling  fortunes  ?  This  was  an  act  intended  by  its 
ferocious  author  to  wound  the  Prince  through  the 
medium  of  his  kindest  affections,  and  was  calculated 
to  banish  every  feeling  of  charity  from  his  bosom 
towards  those  who  perpetrated  the  deed,  and 
towards  the  foreigners  who  afterwards  supported 
them. 

I  do  not  think  the  moral  people  of  this  country 
can  admire  a  system  under  which  the  General  of 
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tbe  Spanish  forces**,  at  once  the  tool,  and,  before 
his  defeat,  the  idol  of  his  Government,  commanded 
every  fifth  inhabitant  of  a  certain  place  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  carried  that  sentence  into  ezecntionj 
because  they  had  neglected  to  afford  him  the  rc« 
quislte  amount  of  information  as  to  the  movements 
of  a  Carlist  battalion.  The  sterling  sense  of  Eng- 
land repudiates  that  species  of  liberty  under  which 
the  ipcasants  of  the  Bastan  were  murdered,  because, 
blindfolded,  and  without  the  power  of  disobeying 
their  employers,  they  had  been  compelled  to  bury 
some  Carlist  pieces ;  it  abhors  the  conduct  of  that 
Chief  who  never  gave  quarter  during  his  command^ 
and  after  a  battle  butchered  every  prisoner  in  cold 
blood;  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  sick  and  wounded 
Constitutionalists  were  taken  into  the  Carlist  host 
pitals,  and  tended  with  that  generous  solicitude 
which  a  brother  in  adversity  receives  from  gallant 
men ;  and  when^  in  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
Zumalacarregui  took  the  fort  of  Cchari  Areiias,  and^ 
in  return  for  the  unsparing  slaughter  of  his  coun- 
trymen, bestowed  upon  his  Constitutional  prisoners 
the  free  gift  of  liberty  and  life,  and  actually  sent  an 
escort  to  protect  the  liberated  soldiers  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  people  as  far  as  Pampeluna,  what, 
under  such  circumstances,  will  English  faith  and 
honour  say  of  him  who,  basely  violating  every  law  of 
civilized  warfare,  and  every  obligation  of  gratitude, 
seized  that  escort,  and  imprisoned  them  in  the  dun-* 
geons  of  the  city,  where  they  might  have  been 

*  General  Miiui« 
VOL.  II.  L 
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Iiunguishmg  at  the  present  hour  if  Lord  Eliot  li«d 
not  honourably  insisted  on  their  deliyeranoe?— ^andi 
finally>  can  even  Chnstian  charity  find  an  excuse  fbv 
one  Ytho  punished  the  unfortunate  surgeon  iriUi 
death,  because^  in  contravention  of  his  ferocious 
edict '*'>  and  yielding  to  the  better  fieelings  of  our 
nature,  that  humane  Christine  ventured  to  assuage 
the  last  earthly  sufferings  of  a  dying  Cachst  ? 

These  are  not  laws.i^;ainst  the  Carlists  only>  the^s 
are  laws  against  every  generous  sentiment,  injunc* 
tions  against  every  Christian  duty.  Can  words  exr 
press  our  horror  at  the  conduct  of  this  man  and  the 
Administration  which  supported  him  7  Ye6>  there 
is  one  emotion  stronger  in  the  bosom  of  an  English* 
man,  for  indignation  at  this  wickedness  is  lost  in  wr- 
row  that  our  Ministers  should  have  appeared  io 
countenance  their  acts  by  lauding  at  home  that  bar* 
barouB  Government  and  assisting  it  by  our  arms 
abroad. 

We  have  considered  the  principles  upon  whkh 
the  Crown  of  Spain  has  acted  with  reference  to  the 
Basques.  I  see  no  indications  of  a  wiser  poU^  to* 
wards  the  rest  of  its  subjects ;  few^  if  any»  real  abuses 
have  been  corrected,  while  a  system  of  unsparing  hoe^ 
tility  has  been  carried  on  against  every  institution  tm^ 
deared  to  the  people,  either  by  their  prejudices,  their 
faith,  or  the  experience  of  ages.  It  is  scarcely  v^ 
cessary  to  observe,  that  the  monastic  cystablishnnate 
were  de^y  rooted  in  the  national  affection,  tto9gh 

*    *  An  odict  isiaed  by  Mina,  in  which  any  madicial  a^ilanM  ^  a 
'VDuadcd  «t  evMt  dying  Cvm  wa»  puiUfhsblA  Uj  4fStK 
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always  marked  out  M  objects  of  hatred  and  plunder 
by  the  demoeratic  party  in  the  towns*  I  have  stated, 
in  an  earlier  part  of  my  work,  that  I  differ  widely 
from  the  view  generally  taken  of  the  Inutility  of 
thete  instittttions^-^at  leasts  of  the  wealthier  institu- 
tions of  the  kind. 

'  Not  only  are  the  conventual  territories  generally 
kept  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cultivation,  and  some- 
times land  of  a  steril  character  rendered  productive 
by  a  wise  application  of  capital ;  not  only  are  the 
neighbouring  poor  largely  employed,  and  their  con- 
dition, in  consequence,  greatly  improved,  but  the 
oOnvents  in  Spain  frequently  supplied  the  placo  of 
local  banks,  and  in  a  country  singularly  destitute  of 
sudi  institutions,  were  often  productive  of  extensive 
benefit,  by  advancing  money  for  agricultural  and 
local  improvements,  upon  the  most  reasonable  terms, 
attd  receiving  rent  charges  and  mortgages  as  aecVr 
rity.  As  active  and  intelligent  proprietors,  stimu'* 
lating  industry,  and  facilitating  transactions,  the 
monks  were  often  useful ;  as  spiritual  and  temporal 
advisers  of  the  people,  benefiting  them  by  their  ad* 
vice,  arbitrating  between  their  difiTerences,  softening 
€beir  manners,  and  exercising  an  almost  unbounded 
influence  over  their  minds,  they  supplied  the  place 
of  a  gentry,  which  had  long  ceased  to  reside  in  the 
provinces,  and  whose  desertion  of  their  native  dis- 
tricts  would  have  been  otherwise  more  deeply  and 
^nctenmvely  felt ;  to  the  Government,  while  it  treated 
them  with  kindness  and  consideration,  their  services 
were  invaluable  in  the  rural  districts  of  Spain,  where 

L  2 
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influence  and  habit  have  aheajs  atipetaeded  the 
mare  direct  operation  of  law,  and  where  law  will  be 
conrparativelj  ineSisctiTe  for  many  years  to  eorae* 
Taxes  which  might  have  been  evaded  with  facility^ 
were  often  paid  through  their  agency ;  local  distort 
bances,  through  their  assistance,  were  quickly  «p-> 
peased,  and  a  general  spirit  of  loyalty  preaerred ; 
in  periods  of  national  diflkulty  and  distress,  the  wesl» 
thier  convents  have  not  unfrequently  conferred  still 
more  substantial  benefits  upon  the  state ;  and  in  a 
spirit  of  disintwested  attachment  not  often  found  in 
great  public  bodies,  have  sometimes  rdieved,  by 
large  and  spontaneous  contributions*  the  oeoessitieA 
of  Uie  Crown.  The  hasty  and  ill-timed  abolition  of 
the  Convents  has  increased  the  difficulty  of  govem* 
ing  the  country,  by  increasing  the  general  distress. 
The  poor,  deprived  of  their  accustomed  relief  at  the 
convent  g^tes,  have,  in  many  places,  been  rendered 
disaffected  by  this  measure  ;  and  a  question  of  Poor 
Laws  may  possibly  be  forced  on  the  Gk>vemment  at 
a  time  when  the  Constitution  is  unsettled,  and  when 
the  country  is  not  sufficiently  tranquil,  or  the  legis* 
lature  sufficiently  free  from  great  and  pressing  em* 
barrassments,  to  give  that  important  subject  a  full 
and  dispassionate  consideration. 

To  alienate  the  monies  and  abolish  the  convents 
was,  I  think,  most  unwise ; — the  conduct  pursued  in 
effecting  this  object  was  positively  wicked. 

I  will  now  allude  briefly  to  some  of  the  persecu- 
tions  inflicted  upon  the  regular  clergy  since  the 
accession  of  the  Queen  s  Government.     Upon  one 
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Qdoaskm,  a  mob  colkeied  before  the  convent  of  the 
Jesuits,  at  Madrid^  ii^  the  street  of.  Toledo ; — the 
doors  of  the  edifiee  were  forced  openj  and  a  massacre 
of  the  monks  ensued.  On  the  same  evening,  the 
hsad  convent  of  the  Franciscans  was  attacked ;  they 
defended  themselves  for  a  long  time  with  the  most 
heroic  courage  t  but  the  convent  was  at  length  taken« 
mid  no  less  than  forty  of  its  inmates  were  delibe- 
rately butchered.  Yet,  several  battalions  of  the 
Queen's  army  were  present,  and  saw  the  carnage 
without  emotion;  not  a  man  stepped  forward  in 
their  defence,  and  not  an  oflScer  of  that  degraded 
force  exerted  himself  to  save  those  victims  of  the 
popular  rage ; — yet,  to  these  monks  no  political 
orine  had  been  imputed,  and  against  them  no  politi- 
cal accusation  had  been  raised. 
•  On  the  same  evening,  the  head  convent  of  the 
Dominicans,  the  convent  of  the  Carmelites,  and 
many  other  monasteries,  were  destroyed,  although 
the  armed  for^e  in  Madrid  might  have  easily  sup- 
pressed the  tumult. 

These  striking  displays  of  liberal  energy  were 
imitated  in  the  provinces,  and  repeated  with  still 
greater  success.  The  indignation  felt  by  the  Minis- 
ters  of  foreign  powers  had  compelled  the  Spanish 
Government  to  take  some  notice  of  crimes  which  had 
dyod  the  streets  of  the  capital  with  the  blood  of  in- 
nocent men ;  but  in  the  provinces^  these  acts  were 
venewed  by  the  Liberals,  under  the  approving  eyo 
afthO' constituted  authorities. 
i.'.The  result,  of  these,  proceedings  was  obvipug. 
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Forbidden  to  keep  arms  for  their  own  defeaee^  ttud 
unprotected  by  the  natural  gaaxdjana  of  the  Imh 
the  monks  were  oompelled*  under  the  houdy  diMd 
of  asBassination,  to  de9ert  their  onee  peaceful  hnlla 
and  well-cultivated  fields ;  too  fortunate  if^  in  that 
hour  of  peraecution,  they  could  obtain  firatn  a  com* 
paAsionate  and  still  revering  peasantry*  some  portion 
of  that  sustenance  which  they,  in  vuxre  proeperoos 
times,  had  never  denied  to  the  poor  and  to  the  sup- 
pliant ;  and  happy>  too  happy^  if,  under  the  wretdiad 
roof  of  some  lowly  but  sincere  adherent  of  the  fioAu 
they  could  at  once  conceal  their  miseries  and  their 
proscribed  persons  from  the  dangerous  observatiDii 
of  their  enemies. 

The  oonventSj  in  consequence,  became  in  many 
places  reluctantly  deserted  by  their  lawfiil  tananta, 
who  did  not  venture  to  remain;  upon  which  the 
Government  quietly  seized  upon  their  lands  and 
upon  all  their  effects,  in  virtue  of  a  decree  which»  in 
a  spirit  prophetic  of  coming  events,  they  had  lately 
promulgated, — *'  that  if  any  ecclesiastios  riiouM  qvit 
the  kingdom  without  license,  possesdon  should  "be 
taken  of  their  temporalities/'-^^with  tiiis  monstnotta 
addition,  **  that  no  other  proof  of  the  flight  of  Ae 
eccleaiastio  from  the  kingdom  was  requisite  than 
public  report." 

As  the  endangered  monks  necessarily  sought  con* 
oealment,  public  report  was  a  creature  wholly  at  th^ 
command  of  the  liberal  inquisitor,  and  that  monk 
was  often  declared  a  voluntary  exile  from  his  native 
land,  who  was  perhaps  at  the  very  moment  pining  in 
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the  last  istate  of  indigenoe  wilhia  the  limitfl  of  his 
fbfmer  territory.  The  Gkrrerninent  first  decreed, 
^  that  Bxvf  ecelesiafltieB  who  had  left  the  kingiioiii,'* 
fbr  which  no  proof  but  flight  was  requisite^  "  should 
1^  that  act  haye  forfeited  their  property ;"  atid  theiii 
by  excludiiig  them  £rom  the  protection  of  the  law, 
the  Government  rendered  flight  almost  inevitable, 
and  thus  brought  them  within  the  range  of  the  con- 
^seating  edict  By  this  subtle  and  iniquitous  policy 
they  succeeded,  at  least  to  a  gpreat  extent,  in  gratify- 
ing the  animosity  of  the  Liberals  by  the  destruction 
of  the  monastic  establishments  without  alarming 
the  great  European  powers  by  an  act  of  manifest 
spoliation. 

But  among  the  Spanish  monks  there; were  men, 
not  only  intrepid  in  the  faith  but  stanch  in  the  de- 
ftnce  of  their  legal  rights :  men  who  would  not  be 
indueed  by  the  murder  of  their  companions,  and  by 
their  own  inmiinent  peril,  to  desert  their  ancient 
Jialla  Against  these  obstinate  proprietors  another 
pvocess  was  adopted.  The  Government  had  decreed, 
'*  that  any  ecclesiastic  who  should  be  guilty  of  provid- 
iBgthe  rebels  with  arms,  money,  &c.,—H)f  receiving 
them,  inducing  persons  to  join  them,  or  exciting 
movements,  ot  sedition,  should  have  their  tempcnrali- 
ties  confiscated,"  &c.,  &c. 

To  the  letter  of  that  decree  no  objection  could  be 
fairly  raised  if  it  had  been  carried  into  effect  with 
fairness;  but  when  men  were  summoned  to  rebut 
charges  so  easily  made,,  so  difficult  to  be  disproved, 
of  so  vague  a  description,  and  before  individuals  pre- 
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delcrmined  la  effset  tbeir  rniii — ^the.  depootkm  .of. » 
discarded  menial  was  proof  sufficient  to  decide  their 
fate — ^the  vaguest  hearsay  allegation  ftom  a  liib^ai 
opponeot  was  an  excess  of  testimo&y ;  and  altbough 
property  was  at  stake>—  property  dear  to  freemen  as 
their  lives,  not  only  the  spirit  of  justice  but  the  very 
form  of  a  trial  was  declared  by.  a  Constitutional  Go- 
vernment to  be  unnecessary  in  their  case«  and  tJbe 
confiscation  of  all  their  effects  was  only  preceded  by 
a  short  investigation  before  a  local  fiinctionary*  wbose 
decision  mij^t  be  pronounced  with  certainty  bdbre 
the  examination  eommenced*  Justice  was  then  de> 
clared  in  pompous  terms  to  be  satisfied,  and  nb 
further  measures  to  be  requisite. 
.  By  such  iniquitous  means  the  Spanish  moiik%  Who 
had  sacrificed  all  other  and  belter  prospects  to  their 
profession^  became  in  many  instances  deprived  mrt 
only  of  a  comfortable  provision  for  life,  but.  of  the 
means  of  subsistencoj. frequently  by  an  ui^ust  sen:- 
tence>  upon  an  ill-supported  accusation*  and  some* 
times  in  the  evening  of  life ;  yet  these  were  men  to 
whom. the  people  had  long  looked  up  witk  reverence^ 
and  now  regard  as  martyrs. 

Since:  that  period  the  open  march  of  revoUitkm 
has  dispensed  with  the  assistance  of  collusive  mea- 
sures ;  the  convents  have,  with  few  exceptioaus,  been 
suppressed  by  a  gen^sil  edict ;  and  although  the 
exiled  monks  have  been  promised  a  x^iltry  pension* 
SA  some  compensation  for  the  easy  competence  whicA 
they  previously  eiijoyedj  even  that  iaadequate'  al« 
lowance  is  iU-secered^  is  practically,  so  limted  by 
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oobdilloiik»,  and  so  iiregurarly  paid,  tliatmatiy  of  fhese 
pool'  pensioiicirs  aire  reduced  to  a  eondition  of  the 
low^t  misery. 

•  It  is  well  known  in  Spain  that,  even  in  the  revolted 
provinces,  a  portion  of  the  secular  clergy  espoused 
the  Queen's  cause  with  considerable  warmth  at  the 
conimencement  of  the  contest,  but  the  contributions 
tfiijirstly  levied  upon  them  by  the  Christine  generals, 
and  the  insults  widi  which  they  were  frequently 
treated  by  the  Christino  soldiery,  alienated  their 
afR^ctions,  and  produced  a  revulsion  of  feeling  which 
materially  strengthened  the  CarKsts,  and  gave  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  civil  war. 

Such  has  been  the  course  pursued  by  the  Liberal 
party  towards  the  Church,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
present  revolution ;  but  the  massacre  of  monks,  and 
the  destruction  of  convents  by  fire  have  again  taken 
place  and  have  signalised  the  progress  of  misrule 
under  the  Queen's  Government.  Have  the  guilty 
agents  suffered  for  these  more  recent  acts  of  outrage, 
committed  not  secretly,  but  in  the  presence  of  num- 
bers ?  That  question  requires  no  reply, — the  suffer- 
ers, guiltless  of  any  Crime  against  the  state,  were 
yet  attached,  or  supposed  to  be  attached,  to  the  old 
order  of  things^  and  were  consequently  excluded 
frcmi  the  protection  of  the  law. 

The  famous  massacre  at  Barcelona  is  not  exceeded 
in  horror  by  the  worst  excess  of  Bevolutionary 
France^-^yet  has  it  been  avenged  with  that  stem 
promptitude  whioh  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  vigorous  Govemment»  and  a  party  impatient  cf  en* 

l3 
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during  the  fejnwach  of  «u€h  a  tflafai?  The  Chamber 
of  Proo^^ea  jrefiised  to  iMtitute  an  iaqwrj ;  the  G^ 
Temtnent  declined  to  take  cognizance  of  such  a^ 
insignificatit  tranaaction  as  the  bati^ery  of  many 
unarmed  and  helpless  Carlists^  cominitted  in  the 
broad  light  of  day,  and  perpetrated  by  weapona  sup- 
plied to  the  Christinos  by  our  GoTeroraeut;  vaA, 
eyen  now,  the  murderers  boast  openly  of  their  ex- 
ploit, and  bask  in  the  fitvour  of  the  local  authoritiea 
Let  my  readers  pause  for  a  moment,  to  reflect 
upon  the  nature  of  these  dreadfiil  and  stiU  un- 
punished excesses ;  let  them  remember  that  still 
more  recently  at  Saragossa»  after  the  regular  trial 
of  some  individuals  suspected  of  Carlist  opinions, 
and  even  after  the  announcement  of  their  sentence, 
the  Liberal  party  compelled  the  judges  to  re-try  the 
prisoners, — ^to  reverse  the  solemnly-recorded  opinicm 
of  the  preceding  day,  and  to  substitute  the  penalty 
of  death  for  the  mitigated  punishment  of  a  few  years' 
transportation,  which  those  very  judges  had  declared 
sufficient  for  the  alleged  offence.  Let  them  call  to 
mind  the  massacres  of  Murcia,  Yalentia,  Figueras, 
and  other  atrocities,  which  I  have  neither  space,  nor 
wish  to  recapitulate;  but  above  all,  let  them  re- 
member the  deliberate  murder  of  a  woman  by  the 
Queen's  representative  at  Barcelona, — a  woman 
convicted  of  no  crime,  but  of  too  great  lovo  for  her 
son,  and  too  great  devotion  to  her  God  I — a  woman 
whose  every  hair  on  her  head  was  white  with  age,  and 
who,  if  her  friends  qieak  truly,  was  no  less  venera- 
ble for  her  virtues  than  her  years ! — ^yet  she,  because 
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faernon'  fesot]pcd  firom  his  pvrduears^  waa  sentenoed  to 
teceiye,  upon  her  bended  and  tottering  knees,  the 
panidimeiit  due  to  his  reputed  offences.  Let  my 
readers  call  to  mind  this  still  unavenged  and  most 
inexpiaMe  outrage  upon  every  human  feeling,  and 
they  will  not  suspect  me  of  exaggerating  the  weak- 
ness and  wickedness  of  the  ruling  party  in  Spain ; 
or  of  overstating  the  fact  when  I  say,  what  is  indis- 
putably the  truth,  that  almost  every  town  and  district 
in  which  the  Queen's  authority  predominates,  is 
fearfiiUy  marked  by  the  prevalence  of  popular  and 
official  crime. 

To  what  strange  cause  is  this  extensive  and  utter 
perversion  of  law  and  justice  to  be  attributed  ?  Does 
it  arise  on  the  part  of  the  executive  from  want  of 
power  to  restrain,  or  from  want  of  will  to  punish 
wrong  ?  If  it  originate  in  want  of  power,  wretched, 
indeed,  is  that  unhappy  country  which  is  entrusted 
to  such  inefficient  hands  !  If  it  result  from  want  of 
will,  our  language  furnishes  no  term  too  strong  to 
designate  the  character  of  such  a  Grovemment.  Yet 
with  M.  Mendieabars  government,  the  government 
which  sancti<med  these  acts,  were  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters in  close  alliance,  and  that  Government,  which 
sympathized  not  with  the  popular  interests,  but  with 
the  popular  excesses,  they  described  in  the  King*s 
speech  as  prudent  and  vigorous.  Did  they  allude 
to  the  prudence  that  paralyzes,  or  to  the  vigour  that 
9et8  at  nought  the  law  ? 
-  An  injudicious  expression  in  the  King's  speech  is 
seldom  attended  with  serious  consequences,  but  the 
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unludiy  words>  to  wkith  I  refer,  werd  not  merdly  hi^ 
QMSurate^  but  pregnant  with  misehie£  I  foreatM 
and  deprecated  the  effect  which  (Jiat  expression  of 
opinion  was  certain  to  produce  upon  the  SpaniiA 
Government  and  their  liberal  friends.  Difficult  to 
reclaim  irom  their  savage  and  half  civilized  habits 
they  were  sure  to  be  confirmed  in  their  career  of 
guilt  by  such  an  il^timed  and  inappropriate  praise 
of  their  domestic  policy ;  for,  at  the  very  time  when 
those  expressions  were  inserted  in  the  King's  speech, 
and^  consequently,  circulated  through  every  cky  of 
Spain,  the  war  was  carrying  on  upon  a  system  ab* 
horrent  to  every  Christian  principle,  at  least,  in  the 
districts  to  which  the  Eliot  Convention  was  not  ap« 
plicable ;  massacres  were  committed  in  the  towns  by 
the  Queen's  party,  and  innocent  blood  was  crying  in 
vain,  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  impar* 
tial  vengeance  of  the  law ;  that  vengeance  was  with- 
held ;,  and  yet,  at  such  a  crisis  of  the  Spaniish  revo- 
lution, we  heard  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  their 
government  extolled.  Those  ill- advised  expressions 
were  positively  a  premium  upon  Spanish  crime. 
.  During  the  debates  upon  the  address,  Lord 
Palmerston  unquestionably  expressed  his  disappfo^ 
bation  of  the  cruelties  in  question  ;  but  the  Spanish 
Govemment  were  sure  to  turn  from  anymore  speech 
to  the  approring  language  of  the  throne,  unmixed, 
as  it  was,  with  a  particle  of  censure.  They  regarded 
it  as  the  spontaneous  effusion  of  the  British  cabinet, 
and  naturally,  though  I  am  sure,  erroneously  be^* 
lievfid«  that  any  after-expressions  of.  disgust .  wcbtd 
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English  indignation  which  pervaded  every  portion 
of  the  House  at  the  recital  of  those  aots^and  not  the 
real  expression  of  the  ministerial  eentiments. '  And 
what  was  the  result  ?  Inunediately  after  the  King^s 
^peech^  Spanish  atroeities  increased  to  a  great  ex* 
fent ;  the  Eliot  Convention  was  more  decidedly  vio* 
lated>  and  the  Queen*s  Grenerals  at  length  com* 
nrittcd  that  crowning  aet  of  butchery  which  intro* 
dttced  a  new  element  of  horror  into  the  war;  Imean« 
that  system  of  female  murder,  compared  with  which> 
their .  previous  crimes  seem  venial,  and  at  which 
every  instinct  of  the  mind  recoils. 

Even  if  our  Ministers,  according  to  their  views  of 
Briti0h  interests,  were  justified  in  sending  an  expe- 
dition  against  the  Royalists,  they  were  still  bound, 
by  every  high  and  manly  feeling,  not  to  have  dia« 
sented  coldly  from  such  a  system  of  horrors,  but,  at 
once,  to  have  relieved  themselves  and  their  eountry 
from  the  withering  suspicion  of  having  given  the 
faintest  or  most  indirect  encouragement  to  such  ^ 
criminal  policy.  The  indignant  language  of  our 
Ministers  should  have  marked  their  generous  ab- 
horrence of  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Govem- 
raent*  We  will  not  disgrace  ourselves  by  becoming 
aooomplices  in  your  acts  of  massacre,  they  should 
have  said,  nor  will  we  assist  you  to  disgprace  your* 
selves;  we  will  not  brutalize  our  troops  by  fiuni- 
liarity,  not  with  war,  but  with  murder.  The  treaty 
binds  us  to  furnish  you  with  arms  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  le^timate  war,  not  for  the  execrable  purpoees 
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to  whieb  you  have  applied  them ;  you  shidl  have  no 
stores  fix>m  our  arsenals,  you  shall  have  no  men 
from  our  islands  until  you  have  adopted  the  usi^es 
of  civilised  nations,  and  have  abandoned  practices 
shamefiil  to  the  country  which  acknowledges  yon, 
and  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  This  would  have 
been  language  worthy  of  a  British  Government 

I  confess  I  am  one  of  those  old-fiitshioned  indivi- 
duals who  believe  that,  in  almost  every  contingensy, 
that  policy  will,  upon  the  whole,  be  most  advanta- 
geous to  a  nation  which  is  most  subservient  to  the 
great  interests  of  justice  and  morality.  I  beUeve 
that,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  British  influence  at 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  attained  its  pow- 
erful ascendency  abroad,  not  only  from  the  vigour, 
but  quite  as  much  from  the  acknowledged  justice 
and  humanity  of  our  general  policy  *.  Divest  us  of 
those  truly  British  qualities,  and  I  believe  that  our 
national  influence  would  decline. 

Most  unquestionably,  in  the  course  of  the  war,  the 
Carlists  have  committed  cruelties  which  cannot  be 
defended,  and  indeed  can  only  be  palliated  by  the 
great  provocation  received.  That  dreadful  instance 
of  severe  retaliation  in  which  the  son  triumphed  over 

*  I  Tememlier  being  forcibly  impressed  in  the  year  1821  with  the 
respect,  and  almost  veneration,  felt  for  the  British  character  not  only 
by  the  Spanish  Royalists,  but  eren  by  the  remote  and  uncivilised 
Moors,  "  Are  you  a  Frenchman  P  "  I  was  oftea  asked  in  Barbazy, 
with  a  lowering  countenance.  <'  No."  '*  Are  you  a  Spaniard  ?  **  with 
a  still  more  sinister  aspect.  "  No.*'  **  Are  you,  then,  an  )SngIish- 
man?"  with  a  smoothed  brow,  and  in  a  more  cheerful roice^  <*Yes.** 
«  Right  and  good,  they  are  an  honest  people." 
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the  man,  and  iUal  vengeaiiee  Morilieed  bo  numj  in- 
nocent women  ttt  the  shrine  of  a  mnrdered  mother^ 
18  fresh  in  our  recollection.  Still  if  the  writer  en* 
deavour  to  strike  the  balance  impartially,  and  attri^ 
fante  to  each  faction,  as  hontotlj  and  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  real  portion  of  guilt  incurred  in  these 
odious  transactions,  he  will  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  great  cruelties,  so  characteristic  of  this  war, 
appear  to  have  originated  with  the  Christines,  and 
to  have  been  mainly  kept  up  by  the  Queen's  Gene- 
rals. The  formation  of  the  first  powerfiil  Ghierilla, 
in  the  Carlist  interest,  seems  to  hare  been  princi- 
pally produced  by  the  execution  of  Santros  Ladron, 
in  direct  breach  of  a  promise  given  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Pampeluna,  that  his  life  would  be  respected. 
The  practice  of  visiting  the  sins  of  men  upon  their 
female  relations,  originated  mth  the  Queen's  Offi- 
cers. During  the  early  days  of  the  revolt,  Zumala- 
carregui  endeavoured  to  divest  the  war  of  its  unna- 
tural horrors ;  and  though  prepared  to  meet  the 
severities  of  his  opponents,  by  as  stem  a  policy,  he 
y^t  attempted,  at  first  by  example,  and  afterwards 
by  positive  negotiation,  to  substitute  a  milder  sys- 
tem ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Eliot  negotiation,  he 
proved  the  sincerity  of  his  previous  professions,  by 
striving,  though  ineffectually,  to  extend  the  opera-- 
tion  of  the  cartel,  and  thus  give  greater  efficacy  to 
that  labour  of  love  and  mercy. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  orders  for  the 
execution  of  the  captured  Garltsts  were  issued  by  an 
established  Government,  and  carried  into  execution 
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fay  leaden,  regularly  appointed,  .hMiAg  uadsr  their 
oommand  disciplined  forces,  and  holding  poesetakm 
of  the  towns,  whcfo  theyhad  ample  aecomnodation 
for  their  prisoners. 

.  However  much  we  may  deprecate  some  paasagor 
in  the  life  of  that  extraordinary  man,  who  appears 
to  have  combined  with  great  military  talents  some 
of  the  most  chivahous  and  winning  qualities  of  oof 
natore^we  cannot,  without  manifest  partiality,  re* 
frain  from  acknowledging  the  merit  of  Zumalacar* 
regui,  in  seeking  to  abolish  the  practice  of  putting 
the  prisoners  to  death,  because  such  an  atrangoment 
would  not  have  been  conducive  to  his  interest,  and 
could  therefore  only  have  originated  in  motives  of 
humanity.  At  that  early  period  of  the  war  it  was 
eictremely  diflScult  for  any  self-appointed  leader  to 
beep  together  a  large  organized  force,  and,  eoose- 
qoently,  that  chief  was  likely  to  be  the  most  popular 
who  most  humoured  the  exasperated  feelings  of  his 
partizans;  besides,  not  having  possession  of  the 
towns,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  keep  the  prisoners 
at  all,  and  a  choice  was  frequently  to  be  made  be* 
tween  the  execution  or  liberation  of  men,  upon  whose 
honour  they  could  not  rely ;  in  short,  when  that  hu-* 
mane  proposal  was  made  by  the  Royalists,  and  feol* 
ishly  rejected  by  their  opponents,  the  Christines 
would  have  reaped  all  the  advantages  of  that  ar» 
ratigement,  if  it  had  been  agreed  upon,  beoause, 
from  the  greater  facilities  which,  in  that  i)OCoKar 
country,  the  invaded  enjoys  over  the  invader,  the 
Carlists  actually  had,  at  that  time,  and  were  in  the 
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dftil^:hftbit  of  taking,  by  far  the  largest  namber  of 
pmooers. 

.  But  an  extreme  discrepancy  between  piofessioii 
and  practice  has  been  for  years  distinctive  of  the 
Spanish  Liberals ;  in  the  great  BebeUion  of  1822»  a 
Government  prt^sing  to  be  based  on  the  niost  en^* 
lightened  principles^  and  to  be  actuated  by  feeHngs 
of  universal  philanthropy,  introduced,  and  carried 
into  practice  the  dreadful  system  of  utter  oxtermi- 
nation.  Fearfully,  indeed,  has  their  example  been 
fQllowed  by  their  Constitutional  successors ! 

.  Duripg  the  last  few  months  the  jHrogress  of  the 
Carlists,  chequered,  it  is  true,  by  occasional  reverses/ 
has  been  very  considerable.  Contrary  to  official 
predieti<ms,  they  have  emerged  from  the  'f  modest 
retirement  of  the  caves  of  Biscay,"  have  overrun.es* 
tensive  districts^  have  taken,  though  they  have  not 
permanently  ocimpied,  large  towns,  have  encountercid 
little  or  no  resistance  firom  the  people,  and  have, 
reeeived  a  great  accession  of  force. 

It  may  be  fairly  observed  that  the  country  through 
which  some  of  the  insurgent  chie&  have  mai^ched  has 
not.  generally  risen  in  favour  of  the  Boyal  cause,  but 
while  wd  attribute  to  this  circumstance  its  due  weighty 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
with  arms  the  peasantry  who,  in  many  places,  crowded 
to  the.  Boyalist  camp,  prevented  the  more  cautious 
leaders  from  wishing  to  create  a  rural  insurrection  in 
parta  of  the  country  Lying  beyond  the  general  sphere^ 
and  protection  of  the  Carlist  forces.  They  felt,  that 
destitute  of  arms  the  native  populatipA  might,  npt 
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be '  enabled  to  support  their  first 
without  great  and  expen&dye  assistance  from  head- 
qnarters ;  that  the  notorious  failure  of  thdr  rndke- 
rents  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  would  be  morally 
piqudicial  to  their  cause,  and  that  the  energies  of 
tfaor  Carlist  partisans  should  not  be  prematurely 
exhausted  in  parts  of  the  kingdom  where,  under 
actual  circumstances,  they  could  not  be  effectually 
deireloped :  they  maintained  that  it  was  rather  the 
policy  of  Don  Carlos  to  distract  the  attention  of  the 
Christino  armies  by  various  military  expeditions,  in 
which  the  Garlists  might  be  sucoessM,  and  from 
which  they  could  not  materially  suffer;  that,  levying 
contributions  on  the  towns  through  which  they 
passed,  they  might  remit  considerable  funds  to  the 
government  of  Onate,  which  might  thus  be  enabled 
to  extend  its  influence,  to  augment  and  improve  the 
central  forces*,  and  pave  the  way  for  their  march  to 
Madrid.  How  far  this  reasoning  be  correct  I  do  not 
presiune  to  decide,  but  I  understand  that  the  advis- 
ers of  the  late  expedition  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed  in  the  results  which  they  anticipated,  and 
that  the  booty  collected  has  been  enormous.  Fa- 
voured, too,  by  the  general  good- will  of  the  inhaUt* 
ants,  the  Carlist  armies  have  approached  Madrid, 
j  defeated  the  Christino  forces  in  their  own  country, 

I  and  carried  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  capital. 

i 

*  The  organized  Carliat  force  is,  by  some,  estimated  at  about  1 00,000 
mm ;  Uiis  is  perhaps  a  high  calculation.  The  Guard  of  honov  to 
Don  Carlos  is  principally  composed  of  gentlemen  who  are  selected 
from  the  best  families  of  the  provinces,  and  have  assumed  the  lofty 
(iUeoftheOLegitinad.** 
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la  efttting  tt  Iiatty  glanee  oyer  the  troubled  enrface 
of  the  peninsu]^  we  shall  perceive  that  the  Carlist 
i||6i|rreeti<m  prewls  to  a  great  extent  in  Aragon  and 
Valeiitia»  and  partially  in  L6on>  Gallicia,  and  the 
Asturias.  The  Boyalist  feeling  is  strong  in  many 
parts  of  Catalonia,  but  has  not  been  fiilly  developed 
on  the  present  occasion,  in  consequence  of  the  pre* 
mature  exhaustion  occasioned  by  a  severe  check 
vhich  the  Catalonian  CarUsts  experienced  in  1827, 
sad  frcnn  other  causes,  to  which  I  shall  allude  in  a 
note  at  the  end  of  the  work.  The  whole  power  of  the 
popular  feeling,  in  the  rural  districts  of  old  CastiUe, 
inclines  to  Don  Carlos,  but  their  zeal  is  restrained 
by  the  want  of  arms  to  maintain  their  opinions,  and 
by  the  level  character  of  the  country,  which  leaves 
them  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  armies  of  the  capital 
The  fertile  and  extensive  provinces  of  the  south  of 
Spain  have,  generally  speaking,  acquiesced  in  the 
Chrifltitto  government,  and  are  perhaps  favourably 
inclined  to  their  cause,  but  the  character  and  energy 
of  the  kingdom  are  almost  wholly  to  be  found  in  the 
districts  north  of  Madrid. 

Mot  only  unsubdued,  but,  on  the  contrary,  stimu* 
latedrinto  greater  exertions  by  the  augmented  efforts 
of  the  Queen*s  Government,  the  insurrection  of  the 
Basques  and  Navarrese  has  steadily  increased.  That 
insurrection,  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  in  the 
annals  of  civil  war,  has  been  carried  on  under  circum- 
stances which  prove  that  it  originated  in  no  slight 
grievance  or  passing  disaffection,  but  in  a  deep  sense 
of  religious  duty  to  their  King,  their  country,  and 
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their  God.  Tliokr  inamrrectioQ  vma  not'prbdaced  by 
a  ^ttddoB  burst  of  outraged  feeling*,  but '  gained 
grpmid  88  the  injurias  inflicted  upon  them  were 
mere  generally  felt,  and  the  caiOBe  for  which  they 
took  up  arms  became  better  understood.  Th^ 
strength,  slowly  roused  into  action,  is  now  exerted 
with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  people  thiit  tievtat 
yet»  in  any  period  of  their  history,  succumbed  to  the 
oppressor.  Thw  fidelity  has  been  repaid,  in  too 
many  instances,  by  the  destniciion  of  their  dw^«» 
ipgs ;  but  their  fields,  laid  waste  by  the  Christinos, 
are  to  be  seen  waving  with  com,  at  the  return  of  the 
reason,  up  to  tlie  highest  point  of  the  mountains  on 
which  cultivation  is  praoticable,  sothat  after  years  of 
desolating  war,  the  revolted  provinces  possess  the 
means  of  supporting  a  large  military  fiorceasufaim^ 
di^tly  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  straggle.  Hie 
ijfisurgents  fall  in  considerable  numbers,  but  their 
loss  is  scarcely  felt,  for  the  popular  enthusiasm  has 
experienced  no  abatement,  and  instantly  replenishwi 
the  royal  ranks. 

The  Basques  and  the  Navsrrese,  separated  fipom 
each  other,  it  is  true,  by  a  striking  divermty  of  tastes 
and  habits,  are  yet  united  by  an  equal  attachment  to 
their  privileges  and  to  their  Prince.  .The  Biscayan, 
delighting  in  varied  enterprise,  fcmd  of  agrioultiiTali 
but  no  less  attadied  to  commercial  pursuits,  as  naich 
at  home  on  the  ocean  as  on  his  native  hills,  willfre* 
quently  leave  his  country  in  the  morning  of  lilb  to 
advance  his  fortunes  in  other  states,  and  sometimes 
in  another  hemisphere;  but,  unlike  the  adventurous' 
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spints  of  France  and  England^  his  original  ntipred* 
aions  are  little  weakened  by  a  greater  intenKmrsd 
with  the  world  ;  and  the  lawB,  the  lib^rtiea^  atad  th# 
traditions  of  his  country  cling  to  him  hi  whatever 
part  of  the  globe  he  may  be  fonnd :  in  short/ his 
affections  seldom  take  root  in  the  scene  of  his  active 
speculations,  but  are  centered  in  that  distant  home 
which  he  only  leaves  to  revisit  after  years  of  suc- 
cessful enterprise,  there  to  spend  tl^  remainder  of 
his  life  in  competence  and  comfort  ' 

Ths  Navanrese,  on  the  contrary,  animated,  liot 
p^aps'  by  a  greater,  but  by  a  different  kind  of 
affection  for  his  country,  adheres  with  tenacity  to  the 
soil  of  his  birth ;  he  is  usually  addicted  almost  ex- 
clusively to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  no  prospect  of 
advantage  or  promotion  can,  generally  speaking', 
indttce  him  to  abandon,  even  for  a  time,  the  home 
of  his  &ther8.  I  have  heard,  even  from  their  wild 
Ghierilla  chieftains  when  in  arms,  the  most  touching 
expressions  of  affection  to  their  altars  and  theit 
hearths.  The  Navarrese  is  ready  to  make  any  sacri- 
fices and  incur  any  danger,  if  those  sacrifices  are  to 
be  made  and  that  danger  incurred  upon  his  native 
soil,  but  if  compelled  to  pass  the  limits  of  his  bc^ 
loved  province,  his  energies  too  often  desert  hiro> 
and  he  sometimes  seems  deprived  of  half  his  strength* 
To  such  an  extent  is  this  overpowering  attachment 
to  their  country  carried  in  Navarre,  that  when  Guerge 
marched  into  Catalonia,  at  the  head  of  a  Navarrese 
force,  to  assist  the  Carlist  insurgents,  although  his 
troops  were  quartered  in  a  country  far  more  abund- 
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ant  than  their  own^  w^re  well  received  by  the  iriia* 
bitants,  and  were  moreover  crowned  with  succefts  in 
the  field,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  their  prayers  and 
entreaties  to  lead  them  back  to  Navarre ;  and  there, 
under  the  inspiration  of  their  native  sicy,  they  were 
•urpassod  by  none  in  courage  and  devotion  to  the 
cause. 

The  tics  of  Idndred  are  peculiarly  strong  in  Na- 
varre and  Biscay>  as  indeed  in  every  moral  and  vir^ 
tuous  state  of  society.  Yet  in  Navarre  the  mother 
of  a  cherished  family  was  known  to  replace,  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Boyal  army,  without  a  murmur  or  a 
doubt,  her  fallen  husband  by  her  son,  and  that  son 
by  his  younger  and  last  surviving  brother ;  and  when 
he,  too,  had  shared  the  fate  of  his  relations,  she  was 
heard,  even  in  that  hour  of  utter  desolation,  to 
express  both  pride  and  gratitude  that  her  children, 
the  last  and  the  only  gifts  she  could  offer  to  her 
country,  had  died  successfully  contending  with  the 
King*s  enemies. 

This  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  Navarreseenthu* 
siasm :  a  similar  spirit  pervades  the  province.  With 
sudi  a  feeling  arrayed  against  them,  the  present 
Government  of  Spain  will  find  it  no  easy  matter  to 
achieve  the  conquest  of  the  free  states.  Blockade 
cannot  easily  reduce  that  people,  favoured  as  they 
are  by  the  fertility  of  a  soil,  which  yields  a  crop 
immensely  exceeding  the  annual  consumption  of  tlie 
conntry,  and  who  are  still  determined  to  inaintAin 
the  armies  of  their  choice  by  every  public  and  priwt^ 
sacrifice*    Invasion,  except  on  a  most  extensive  wsaiHi 
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cannot  exhaust  the  resisting  population  of  a  country 
where  enlistment  is  not  avoided  as  an  unwelcome 
summons  to  fatigue  and  danger,  but  is  courted  as 
the  only  road  to  honour  and  independence ;  where 
the  stripling  burns  to  join  his  father  in  the  ranks  of 
war,  and  where,  even  in  the  maternal  bosom,  the 
love  of  the  child  is  lost  in  the  love  of  the  cause. 

Why  did  the  French  army  in  1823  march  from 
Iran  to  Cadiz  with  such  rapidity,  and  almost  unmo* 
lested  7  Because  the  system  which  they  entered  the 
country  to  subvert  was  odious  to  the  people,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  clergy  paved  the  way  for  their  re- 
ception, and  the  peasantry  and  the  invaders  fought 
side  by  side,  and  were  united  by  a  common  bond« 
Why,  in  1809,  was  every  inch  of  ground  contested, 
and  every  fastness  made  a  scene  of  deadly  resistance  ? 
Because  the  French  of  that  day  went  into  Spain  to 
put  down  the  principles  which  in  1823  they  marched 
to  support.  The  same  causes,  the  same  opposition 
to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  have,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, occasioned  the  disasters  which  have  recently 
afflicted  the  British  Legion.  A  cautious  statesman 
would  have  scarcely  sent  a  regular  army  into  such  a 
country  as  Spain  to  enforce  opinions  hostile  to  the 
general  feeling,  although  prepared  and  able  to  sup* 
port  it  with  all  the  energies  and  resources  of  the 
state,  but  would  have  spumed  the  notion  of  shipping 
off  a  lugadful  of  adventurers  to  decide  a  question  d 
succession,  and  in  one  part  of  the  country  to  put 
dawn  an  ancient  Ckmstitution.  But  the  opinions  of 
poetical  men  were  unheeded,  and  the  expedi&m 
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vas  launched  forth  aaud  |ira|iliaci€8  of  •ueoan,  ^Aadi 
reflected Uttlecredit  on  the  actual lofonnatiGii  aad 
historical  deductions  of  our  Foreign  Secretary. 

Even  if  the  British  Legion  had  attained  its  object, 
the  policy  which  dictated  the  expedition  woidd  not 
have  been  the  less  unsound  The  strong  conviction 
which  prerailed  in  France  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty 
had  been  replaced  on  the  throne  of  that  country  by 
a  foreign  force,  produced  great  disaffection  dnrii^ 
the  years  which  followed  the  Restoration,  and  move 
contributed  to  the  final  overthrow  of  that  unfortunate 
house*  than  even  the  misjudging  policy  whieh>  in 
their  last  difficult  and  doubtAil  crisis,  the  Sovereign 
was  induced  to  pursue. 

Had  the  Queen*s  authority  been  established  by 
British  exertions,  the  same  inherent  taint  would  have 
affected  the  Boyal  tenure  in  Spain,  and  have  been 
equally  resented  by  a  people  still  more  jealous  of 
foreign  interference,  unless  indeed  that  interferenee 
is  exercised  in  favour  of  their  religious  prejudices ; 
animated,  too,  by  haughtier  feelings,  and  regarding 
British  troops  not  only  with  political  aversion,  but  as 
the  natural  enemies  of  their  faith. 

If,  then*  the  civil  war  had  been  suppressed  foir  the 
time  by  our  immediate  agency,  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment would  still  have  rested  on  a  most  unstable 
basis ;  yet  this  precarious  condition  of  afiairs  wotM 
have  been  the  happiest  result  that  could  have  been 
attained  by  the  Ministerial  policy.  If,  on  the  ether 
hand*  Don  Carlos  should  become  eventualif  poa- 

throne  of  ^min  by  one  of  those  vidssi- 
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tades  wUeh  so  frequently  takes  place  fn  human 
wtbm,  and  wfaich,  bowever  improbable  in  the  opinion 
of  our  Foreign  Secretary^  no  statesman  should  ever 
exclude  from  his  consideration^  our  foreign  policy 
will  have  then  involved  our  interests  in  difficidttes 
the  least  excusable  because  the  most  unnecessary. 
A  lairge  part  of  the  ^anish  population  are  already 
alienated  from  ihis  country  by  our  recent  interfere 
ence*  and,  in  the  contingency  just  proposed,  a  deep- 
rooted  hostility  towards  Great  Britain  would  animate 
not  only  the  people  but  the  councils  of  Spain. 

With  respect  to  Don  Carlos  our  Government 
have  not  only  opposed  his  claims  as  a  Prince,  but 
have  acted  with  little  temper  towards  him  as  an 
individual.  He  did  not,  I  think,  experience  at  their 
hands,  when  in  this  country,  the  courtesy  due  to  his 
high  station,  and,  I  might  add,  to  his  grecit  calami- 
ties ;  and,  after  his  return  to  Spain,  he  was,  in  the 
anticipated  extremity  of  his  distress,  positively  ex* 
duded,  by  the  instructions  of  our  Government,  from 
the  benefit  of  that  general  protection  which  is  seldom 
reiiised  to  the  basest  felon. 

It  is  hardly  in  human  nature  that  a  Prince  so 
treated  can  forget,  in  the  day  of  his  power,  if  that 
day  ever  arrive,  the  insults  heaped  upon  him  in  the 
period  of  hitf  adversity.  The  language  sometimes 
flSf^lied  to  him  by  Ministers  and  their  supporters  is 
equally  undignified  and  impolitic.  The  hard  termt 
of  rebel  and  murderer  are  unsuited  to  a  Prince  who, 
perhaps  arbitrary,  and  possibly  mistaken  in  his 
general  notions  of  government,  has  been  invariably 
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<ii«tmg^iflhed  in  hui  puUic  tmdntt  "by  bonoor  ni 
utegrity ;  whose  cUsintefetted  poficy  with  vetfeetto' 
the  Basque  privileges  I  hsTe  jtlraady  Aawn ;  wimsa 
preseat  difficulties  arise«  almoal  eatir^  frooi  Ue 
refusal  to  infringe  upon  Ins  brother's  antkoiity,  uni 
tamper  with  the  army  during  the  lifetime  uf  thai 
King,  and  who  persevered  in  that  course  vgaimt  Ifae 
remonstrances  of  his  less  honest  adviaevs.  Donnf^ 
the  present  struggle,  he  has  frequently*  from  a  d^ 
vakous  feeling  of  honour,  declined  the  aervioes  ef 
men  of  great  weight  but  of  exceptionable  chataoler  ? 
and  within  the  sphere  of  his  authority,  has  respeoted 
the  property  of  persons  actually  in  arms  agmnst 
him,  and  has  not  permitted  the  confiscation  of  their 
estates.  In  private  life,  as  a  father,  a  huaband*  and 
a  man  strict  in  the  performance  of  every  piomne 
and  in  the  payment  of  every  debt,  he  is  abeolufady 
without  seproach.  I  am  no  friend  to  die  opiniMa 
usually  attributed  to  this  Prince  on  general  poUftieBi 
but  I  cannot  withstand  the  force  of  facta,  or  be  in* 
sensible  to  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the  langnaga 
applied  to  him. 


Since  the  last  paragraph  was  written,  an  in^ect^ 
ant  crisis  has  occurred  in  Spain;  the  views  wftudh 
the  author  has  ascribed  to  the  leaders  of  the  pre*. 
vailing  party  have  been  fully  though  eomewhat  {Hoer. 
maturely  developed.  The  failure  of  our  Spasush. 
policy  is  complete,  the  fallacy  of  the  reasoning  oii< 
whfich  it  was  based  is  amply  demonstrated*  and  that 
syAem  of  government,  in  support  of  which  we  hare? 


IsfUifld  British  treawdre  and  sacrificed  Brit^h  ho^ 
nUttr,  kfts  vaaished  before  the  first  blast  of  the  rero- 
hrtioiiary  siorm.  I  am  fiur from ti^atingwith  Hdi^ 
eule  aa  attempt  to  establish  a  baJaBced  Gtyvernment 
in;  Spain;  the  eoneeption  in  itself  is  good,  and  the 
adxaucement  of  such  a  project  by  pi^deat  and  by 
boaesi  means  would  have  been  "worfiby  of  a  BritiLBh 
Minister;  but  every  step  which  our  Cabinet  hwi 
adopted  in  the  pvosecutioin  of  this  object,  if  such, 
indeed,  were  really  their  aim>  has  been  open  to  se- 
xions  objections^  and,  to  a  great  extent*  calculated 
to  defeat  their  own  intentions. 

Their  Quadruple  treaty  has  hampered  the  coun- 
tryj  will  probably  lead  to  fiiture  embarrassment,  and 
bfts  net  been  productive  of  any  useful  result :  tlm 
paiiiid  policy  of  repealing  the  law  in  favour  of  one 
belligerent  party,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other, 
with  both  of  whom  we  were  ostensibly  at  peace,  was 
coatrary  to  the  straightforward  feelings  of  the  Bli* 
tiah  people ;  and  the  expedition  against  the  Basques^ 
without  an  attempt  to  mediate  in  .behalf  of  their 
ancient  rights,  was  at  once  unjust  and  unchristian. 
It  is,  however,  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  any 
notion  of  good  policy  the  obstinate  attachment  with 
wlueh  our  Ministers  continued,  by  acts  of  increasing 
favour,  to  support  the  democratic  party  in  Spain,  in 
spite  of  their  increasing  atrocities  ;  at  a  time,  too, 
wfcen  it  was  evident  that,  by  such  a  course,  they 
were  not  promoting  the  interests  of  good  governs  • 
ttent,  or  even  of  the  Queen,  but  were  feeding  the 
fire.Ko  quickly  destined  to  involve  in  a  common  4e- 
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alructioii.tlie-Estaiuto  Beal>  the  child  of  their  adop- 
tion*  aad  the  more  ancient  inetitutions  of  Spain. 

There  were  three  parties  in  Spain.  The  Cariists, 
powerful  from  their  determination^  their  unbending' 
principles,  and  the  support  of  the  peasantry ;— *the 
Queen^s  ftiendsj  a  body  of  men  actuated  by  very 
discordant  motives ;  some  of  whom  would  have  ad* 
hered  to  any  administration  from  mere  lUtachmenl 
to  place  and  power»  while  others  hoped  to  steer 
between  the  conflicting  extremes  of  anarchy  on  the 
one  hand,  and  despotism  on  the  other,  and  were 
sincerely  anxious  to  see  the  country  governed  by  a 
moderate  system ;  but  these  were  few,  tor  mode* 
rate  men  do  not  abound  in  any  country,  and  least 
of  all  in  Spain.  Detesting  either  party,  though 
ostensibly  favourable  to  the  Queen,  the  partisans  ef 
the  Constitution  of  1812  formed  the  third  faction; 
a  faction  formidable  from  its  energy  and  union,  and, 
in  the  divided  state  of  the  old  Royalist  party,  an* 
in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country^  abiMWt 
equal  in  power  to  both. 

If  no  question  of  disputed  succession  had  arisen 
to  create  dissension  among  the  Royalists,  and  if  the 
Crown,  at  a  period  of  internal  tranquillity,  and  ki  a 
spirit  of  wise  precaution,  had  conferred  representa- 
tive institutions  upon  Spain,  the  moderate  party  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded  would  have  played,  in  all 
human  probability,  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  theatre 
of  Spanish  affairs.  Their  superior  aptitude  for  bu- 
siness, their  greater  discretion-^their  comparative 
freedom  from  pledges — ^the  very  absence  perhii^B  ^f 
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decided  and  tmcompromisiiig  principle— iiiiglit>  itt 
the  peculiar  state  of  Spain,  haye  enabled  them  td 
ateer  a  prudent  course,  to  conciliate  by  gradual  and 
safe  reform  the  rational  portion  of  the  liberal  public^ 
and  yet  by  cautious  management  retain  within  the 
limits  of  allegiance  that  honest  and  influential 
though  rather  impracticable  party,  which  looked 
with  suspicion  and  dislike  on  every  change. 

Those  moderate  men,  the  only  real  supporters  of 
the  Estatuto  Beal,  however  fitted  to  shine  in  quiet 
times,  were  sure  to  be  overwhelmed  at  a  period  when 
questions  of  Government  were  to  be  decided,  not  in 
the  senate  but  in  the  field,  nor  could  they  exercise 
any  influence  at  such  a  time  over  parties  inflamed 
to  the  highest  degree  of  resentment  by  mutual  in- 
juries. Few  in  number,  with  little  weight  in  the 
country,  appealing  to  the  prejudices  and  to  the  pas- 
sions of  no  party,  and  placed  between  two  conflicting 
fifes,  it  was  evident  they  could  only  maintain  the 
Estatuto  Beal  by  entering  into  terms  with  one  of 
the  great  factions  which  really  though  not  ostensibly 
divided  Spain. 

With  the  liberals,  whose  principal  object  was  an 
extension  of  the  popidar  power,  any  sincere  and 
lasting  adjustment  on  such  a  basis  was  obviously 
impracticable,  but  a  compromise  of  the  rival  claims 
by  marriage,  e£Gected  through  the  friendly  mediation 
of  a  neutral  state,  might  have  secured  to  Spain  the 
enjoyment  of  that  modified  freedom  which  in  its 
present  condition  it  is  alone  susceptible  of  receiving, 
might  have  reunited  sound  hearts  under  one  banner. 
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and  linre  deprived  the  democntejr  of  Uiaii  omp- 
whdmiBg  power  wkich  it  Imis  tittained,  less  from  Itfe 
OWB  inherent  rtrengtli*  than  from  the  dusensiow  of 
the  Boyal  p^rty. 

In  the  obacurity  which  still  hmgt  a^«r  tke  %tt^ 
nUi  port  of  out  foreigps  relatione,  md  in  theabeenee 
of  informatton  which  time  will  dbdose,  an  impaftkd 
writer  will  be  alow  to  eenenre  hie  GroreniiBcat  iir 
having  omitted  to  pnreue  a  partiealar  eonree  with 
reference  to  a  partiealar  point ;  the  broad  line  of 
their  pottcy  he  may  indeed  approve  of  or  condeimi, 
beeause  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  and  pv^ 
baUy  its  general  tendencies,  are  open  to  the  eonmon 
judgment  of  mankind ;  but  he  will  lefiratn  from  es* 
pressing  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  conduct  of  Us 
Government,  with  reference  to  any  specific  point, 
without  knowing  all  that  may  by  possibility  haviK 
passed  upon  the  subject. 

It  is  not»  therdbre,  easy  at  present  to.  detemine 
whether  a  British  statesman  might  have  suooesefbUy 
urged  an  union  of  this  kind  upon  the  rival  faousse, 
and  have  thus  accomplished  the  blessed  object  ef 
pacifying  Spain;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  straggle^  the 
comparative  weakness  of  that  system  of.  the  jmdt 
mUigu  which  our  ministers  intended  to  uphold'  in 
Spain,  imperatively  required  them  to  adopt  n  aleaAf 
system  of  conciliation,  that»  availing  themsdves  of 
the  influence  which  would  inevitably  have  greem 
out  of  such  aconrse  of  policy*  they  might  have  peo^ 
£l>ed  faj^any^venta  favourable  to  a  pacifie  ai^uat- 
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MMuid,  and  bave  intovposed  whenerer  they  saw  a 
fitQspect  of  mediating^  with  eSect 

Bat  tbey«  while  pro&ssing  to  support  the  EtiatutD 
Beal»  practically  took  part  with  the  extreme  ftction 
in  Spain ;  they  eiahittered  by  their  language^  and  by 
4h6ir  actib  the  contest  they  could  not  extinguish ; 
and,  finally,  preckided  every  chance  of  beaefiinl 
inlerpontioiiy  by  sending  our  marines  to  indulge,  at 
an  inglorious  distance  from  the  field  of  conflict,  in 
open  but  safe  hostilities,  against  a  people  whom  it 
was  most  unwise,  on  our  part,  to  offend  so  irrem^ 
diably. 

Tlie  character  of  our  policy  is  proved  by  tho  re- 
sult That  extreme  faction  in  Spain,  in  which  our 
ministers  so  implicitly  trusted,  has  overthrown  tiie 
eyatem  they  strenuously  laboured  to  maintain.  Ouir 
ministars  unf<Mrtunately  misunderstood  the  position 
of  parties,  and  the  real  nature  of  their  own  influence 
in  that  country.  They  were  weak  in  adherents, 
when  they  supposed  themsdves  strong:  they  wdre 
lad,  whilst  they  fondly  beUeved  they  were  leading, 
la  powerful  party  to  adopt  their  views,-^fi)r  tiie 
gveater  p<Hrtion  of  their  Liberal  friends  acquiesced 
in  the  Estatuto  Beal,  as  a  necessary  though  dis- 
agreeable probation  to  be  endured  till  they  could 
safely  assert  their  power,  and  establish  the  more 
cbngenial  system  of  1812. 

It  is  possible  that  oiur  Government  may  have  re- 
posed an  equally  well  grounded  oonfidenoe  in  the 
pcomises  of  M.  Thiers,  and  in  the  stabOiiy  of  his 
idnpinistiation.    If  this  supposition  be  correct,  hh 
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Majesty's  Miuftei^  have  equally  miaconeeited  tjbt 
Ileal  feelings  of  tbe  Spanish  DemooErata,  aad  tba 
intentions  of  the  IVench  Court  M.  Thiers  hsB  been 
dismissed  by  a  Sovereign  who»  endowed  with  no 
common  attainmentsj  and  bred  in  the  school  of  ad* 
versity,  learned^  at  an  early  period  of  life,  to  trust  li» 
his  own  resources*  and  to  form  his  own  o^nions ;  in 
his  actual  elevation  he  reaps  the  advantages  wfaidi 
have  accrued  to  him  from  the  severe  discipline  of  Ins 
youth ;  and,  with  the  decision  of  a  matured  and 
well-instructed  mind*  refuses  to  concur  in  a  policy 
which  would  endanger  his  throne^  and^  probably>  be 
fatal  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

I  have  already  observed^  that  while  facts  afe  se 
recent  and  information  so  scanty*  it  is  difficult  la 
speak*  impartially*  upon  any  part  of  out  foreiga 
policy*  which  has  not  completely  transpired ;  still  I 
may  be  justified  in  observing  that,  although  the 
Courts  of  Great  Britain  and  France  have  ostensibly 
co-operated  on  Spanish  affairs*  it  is  not  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  the  two  powers  have  been  uniformly  ac- 
tuated by  entirely  kindred  motives.  While  we 
sented  to  supply  the  Queen  of  Spain  with  arms 
ammunition  to  an  unlimited  extent*  France*  leas  ge- 
nerous or  more  discreet*  engaged  only  to  pr^venl 
the  transmission  of  supplies  across  the  frontier  to 
the  Carlist  forces ;  while  Great  Britain  stipolaied 
to  support  the  Spanish  government  with  a  naval 
armament*  and  pledged  herself  to  positive  interven- 
tion^ and  all  the  possible  hazards  resulting,  from,  such 
a  course.;  the  French  cabinet  reserved  to  its^th^ 
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Bi|;ht  of  elioiee>  and  on^  agreed  to  puvsne  that  line 
of  policy,  with  reference  to  Spanish  affiars,  -ivhich 
dbould  hereaiter  receiTo  the  sanction  of  the  fVeneh 
monaich  and  his  allies ! !  Yet  this  was  said  to  be  a 
treaty  imposing  equfd  duties  and  reeiprocal  oUiga** 
tions  on  both  contracting  parties. 

'  While  we  supported  without  caution,  and  with 
unnecessary  fervour,  M.  Mendizabal*s  Government* 
idihough  established  by  rebellion,  and  so  completely 
knbued  with  a  revolutionary  spirit,  that  it  was  met 
^y  an  adverse  majority  in  that  Chamber  of  Proceres, 
which  was  wholly  devoted  to  the  Queen's  cause,  the 
French,  it  appears,  were  endeavouring,  ineffectually 
it  must  be  admitted,  but  still  were  endeavouring  to 
bring  back  the  Spanish  nation  to  a  calmer  state  of 
feeling,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Government  in* 
fluenced  by  less  exaggerated  views. 

While  we  have  been  lately  recommending  inter- 
vention to  the  French  Court,  that  proposition  has 
been  firmly  declined. 

The  feverish  and  unhealthy  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  France  renders  it  incumbent  on  the  mo- 
narch of  that  country  to  affect  a  sympathy  with  the 
I^MOiish  revolutionists,  while  our  foreign  policy  is 
completely  unfettered  by  any  domestic  considera- 
tions of  that  nature ;  I  do  not  intend  to  say  that 
events  in  Spain  do  not  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  public  mind  of  Ghreat  Britain ;  I  only  mean 
to  observe  that  our  recent  policy  towards  Spain  was 
not  produced,  or  even  influenced,  by  an  anxiety  in 
any  portion  of  the  British  people  to  become  em- 
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Iwoiled  in  the  domestic  (|iiArMlfl  of  tint  utMn.  Oi 
die  aoadntjf  I  am  convinced  that  na  pari  of  the 
ministerial  pdicyhaa  been  lees  generaQy  popular; 
Hie  Badicals,  and  aimieadvoeatesof  a  rigid  eccmo« 
my,  were  liy  no  means  desirone  that  British  teveomo 
should  be  larished  to  the  extent  of  half  a  miKion  of 
money  on  Spanidi  objects,  while  many  of  the  Wliiga 
were  rather  surprised  than  pleased  at  sndi  aairKe* 
gnlar  and  inefficient  mode  of  interfering  in  the.af* 
fbtrs  of  a  great  country.  When  this  very  material 
diffiarence  in  flie  positiim  of  the  two  Govemmeniip 
with  reiisrence  to  public  opinion  in  their  respective 
slates,  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  eireumstaneet 
to  which  I  have  previously  alluded,  we  shall  perhapa 
be  induced  to  believe  that  the  opinions,  entertained 
upon  Spanish  aflPairs  by  His  Majesty  of  France,  and 
by  the  British  Cabinet,  are  more  dissimilar  than  we 
ftii^t  at  first  be  inclined  to  suppose. 

It  is  not  imlikely  that  the  Eling  of  France  origi* 
nally  became  a  party  to  the  Quadruple  Treaty  rather 
from  the  policy  of  keeping  up  a  French  interest  in 
the  councils  of  Spain,  and  checking  any  poniUe 
preponderance  of  British  influence,  than  from  any 
earnest  desire  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Chris* 
tinos.  That  acute  Sovereign  probably  foresaw  the 
late  movements  in  Spain, — at  all  events,  he  tho* 
roughly  understands  thenr  real  tendency ;  he  sees 
the  Queen  is  but  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  thede^ 
mocratic  party,  and  is  quite  aware  that  the  nominal 
trinniph  of  her  cause  over  die  Carlists  would  only 
be  the  vicstory  of  republican  over  regal  institution^ 
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Whatever  coune  the  dtflkuities  af  hh  pctoitiofeijliiayf 
efentoallj  compel  him  to  adopt,  he  knows  tlMi  thfar 
Oaiifltit«tioii  of  1812  ia  incompaiible,  if  not  wkkihe 
eooBtenee,  at  least  ^h  the  safety  of  his  throne^  He 
has  little  to  fear  from  the  establishment  of  the  most 
unlimited  power  in  ^ain»  bat  no  Sovereign  im 
T^utope  has  more  to  dread  from  the  revotutumaxy 
nUBiia  vhieh  distracts  that  kingdom. 

Hie  fever  of  an  excessive  attachment  to  Chntoh 
sold  Grown  cannot  be  communicated,  in  an  alarming 
degree,  io  his  sensitive  subjects  by  any  oonoeivable 
process;  bnt  a  throne  surrounded  by  Bepublican 
ioslitations  was  the  rallying  cry  of  the  popular  paifty 
d«rmg  the  late  Bevolution  in  Frano^^  and  it  requires 
Uttle  external  stimulus  and  example  to  bring  Bm-* 
pabliean  institutions  without  the  throne  into  still 
gteatar  fashion  and  favour. 

If,  then,  France  is  menaced  by  the  ascendancy  of 
tl|^  demoeratic  party  in  Spain,  the  danger  accruing 
to  this  country  from  the  same  cause,  though  leie 
directi  is  nearly  as  great,  and  should  be  equally  de^ 
preoated  by  a  British  Minister. 

Any  pojmlar  Bevolution  in  France  subverting  the 
poeseat  dynasty  wiU  unquestionably  alter  the  £6reigQ 
pohoy  (^  that  kingdom.  Their  Bepublicans  express> 
if  not  in  public,  yet  at  least  in  private  conversation, 
their  srdcnt  wishes  to  resume  the  limits  of  imperial 
S^ranee.  "  The  Rhine^  at  least,  is  our  natural  fron-^ 
tier/'  I  have  heard  them  often  exclaim ;  and  it  may 
be  said  with  justice  that  their  aversion  to  the  present 
King  proceeds  as  much  from  his  disinchnatipn  to 
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eqkbMrk  in  meaaureB  of  fbreigii  encfoackmeflti  mi- 
Simm  aiiy  supposed  disposition  on  his  part  to  infiriAg^ 
upon  the  liberties  of  his  subjects.  Hielifeof  Loiiitf 
Philippe  is  at  this  moment  the  most  valuable  im 
£ttn>pe«  and  if  the  general  peace  be  pareserred,  that 
fortunate  condition  of  things  will  be  attribulatd^ 
not  to  the  policy  pursued  by  our  Government,  but 
to  the  mingled  judgment^  moderation,  and  firmn^M 
of  his  character. 

The  Spanish  horizon  is  singularly  clouded.  The^ 
open  country  is  given  up  to  civil  war,  the  cities  are 
convulsed  by  a  blood-thirsty  faction.  The  Queen 
Segent,  deprived  of  all  substantial  power,  trembles 
before  the  Praetorian  Guards  of  Spain.  The  higlr- 
minded  Alara,  a  man  equally  honoured  by  aB 
parties,  and  at  all  times,  refuses  to  acknowledge  the 
compulsory  acts  of  his  captive  mistress.  The  con<^ 
fiscating  decrees  of  1820*  are  already  revived,  pro- 
perty is  shaken,  and  the  rank  of  the  country  deserts 
the  kingdom.  Many  of  the  best  officers  of  the 
Spanish  army  have  resigned  their  commissions,  and 
others  have  been  dismissed  from  the  service,  not  by' 
the  crown  but  by  the  soldiery.  Even  if  Don  Carios 
be  ultimately  successful,  brought  into  power  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  supporters,  and  the  growing  ineli- 

*  I  perceive  that  many  of  the  acts  of  the  Coxtes  have  been  zevived 
by  a  Royal  decree,  and,  amongtt  othera,  the  abolition  of  eiifailB :  I 
mnot  leffff  my  wadera  to  a  Note  at  tha  and  of  tlid  trork,  in  wUdi  I 
have  eutered  into  iomeof  tho  details  of  an  act  uiteily  ni^T«nire  i4: 
the  intereats  of  the  Aristocracy.  So  much  for  the  impatience  of  a^  . 
Government  which,  in  its  leal  to  enter  upon  measures  of  spoliation} 
cannot  await  the  decision  of  their  own  favourite  Coxtes ! 
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mbtion^f  a  people  aaxioiii  to  substitttte  a  ti«M{itll 
8y$lem  for  the  anarchy  andbloodslied  of  tbe  lastfew 
]M»j  that  Prinee  will  still  have  a  difficult  and  drii« 
oate  position  to  maintain^  although  he  adopt  ihe 
visest  cottrsOi  and  establish  a  system  of  administra* 
tion  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  A  Tast' 
field  of  laborious  and  necessary,  rather  than  of  splm** 
did  and  easy  vefovnx,  must  be  encountered  at-  a 
period  of  returning  tranquillity ;  yet,  in  the  extreme 
opinions  of  the  two  most  powerful  parties,  and  com- 
plete want  of  harmony  between  the  constituent  parta 
of  the  social  and  political  machine,  there  will  be 
much  to  discourage  the  boldest  spirit  It  is,  how« 
ever,  said,  by  persons  acquainted  with  the  feelings 
of  Don  Carlos,  that  he  is  alive  to  the  expediency  of 
conferring  upon  Spain  institutions  adapted  to  her 
real  necessities. 

If  such  an  impression  be  accurate,  and  this  Prince 
beaver  enabled  to  carry  his  intentions  into  effect,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  at  least  one  frequent 
source  of  failure  in  new-bom  Constitutions  will  not 
in  his  case  be  found  to  exist;  I  mean  that  deep 
distrust  which  generally  prevails  between  the  people 
and  a  Sovereign  who  does  not  hold  the  throne  by  a 
revolutionary  tenure;  for  although  the  general 
capabilities  of  Don  Carlos  are  admitted  in  very  difr 
ferent  degrees  by  different  parties  in  the  country,  it 
is  ahnost  universally  conceded  that  he  would  honestly 
and  resolutely  maintain  what  he  had  once  spon- 
taneously granted. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  prospects  of  Spaup^  it  ia 
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drfontiy  to  Be  bop^  tBat  at  length  instracted  hf- 
the  dkastreuB  israe  of  their  polioy,  the  Bnlish  Go* 
Tamme^  will  vev^rt  to  that  cyttem  of  neutralifty 
fiem  which  it  Bhoald  sever  have  departed ;  and  will 
leave  the  questioii  of  the  eucceaaion  to  be  deeided 
hy  native  aworda.  If  a  nu^ority  of  the  natioii  aae 
ffieadlj  to  the  Chriatinoa,  they  muat  aiioceed;  Ae 
tewna  are  in  their  poaaeaaion,  the  Gov^nuaent  ia  is 
their  haiida. 

The  alleged  neceaaity  of  intervention  in  their 
fiivonr  ia  an  indirect  but  complete  admiarion  of 
tteir  inferiority  to  their  opponenta  in  8trengtb»  and 
in  pubhc  opinion ;  and  can  only  be  maintained  by 
the  denial  of  that  principle  whidi  our  mimaten 
maintained  in  oppoaition,  but  m  power  have  abon-" 
dened^— that  a  free  people  have  an  exeluaive  right 
to  elect  their  own  Sovereign,  and  ohooae  theip 
own  form  of  Government,  uncontrolled  in  thek* 
ehoice  by  external  force.  Oreat  Britain  can  de» 
rive  no  honour  or  advantage  from  the  eontinu^ 
anoe  of  a  blind  attachment  to  that  Mendisabid 
fiM^n  which  has  agun  become  predominant,  not 
only  by  the  maaaacre  of  their  enemiea,  but  by  the 
aacriflce  of  the  bravest  and  moat  honourable  men 
of  their  own  {Mffty  ;  and  by  the  overthrow  of  thai 
authority  in  their  own  country,  which  they  recog^ 
niaed  as  atrictly  legitimate,  as  long  aa  it  faraogfai 
their  adherents  int5  place,  and  favoured  the  dev»« 
lopment  of  their  views. 

Tbe  English  reader  sickens  over  the  renewed 
"^m  of  Malaga  and  Madrid,  and  adca  whether  a 
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i^tem,  cemented  by  the  slaugkter  of  die  libeial 
Cbont  Donadio,  and  proclaimed  amid  the  savage 
orgies  held  over  the  mutilated  Quesada,  deserves 
the  opfprobation  of  a  Protestant  country  7  Thoee 
act*  were  committed  by  M.  Mendisabal*8  adhereatSr 
who  have  regained  power>  and  repaid  our  previous 
support  by  carrying  into  effect  a  revolution  noto* 
sioosly  hostile  to  British  interests^  and  which,  in  tibe 
present  disposition  of  parties,  has  practically  cob^ 
visrted  Spain  into  a  republic. 

The  calm  observer  of  events  sees  with  dtsgnat 
that  at  the  instigation  of  a  party  so  much  praised 
faj  OUT  Government  and  so  long  assisted  by  our 
rasouxces  the  late  ministers  of  Spain  were  unconh 
stitutionally  driven  from  office^  and  only  saved  by  a 
lortuous  fraud  from  the  ferocity  of  the  mob;  that 
within  a  very  short  space  of  time  six  Captain** 
Gmends,  with  many  officers  of  inferior  dignityt 
have  been  cruelly  butchered;  all  men  of  liberal 
opinions,  all  acting  under  a  liberal  government,  aQ 
equally  guiltless  of  any  offence  against  the  state ;  he 
perceives,  in  short,  that  under  an  infinitely  worse 
than  Turkish  tyranny,  the  possession  of  office,  in 
other  countries  the  post  of  honour,  has  become  ia 
S^pain,  at  least  to  honourable  and  independent  men, 
the  pielude  to  assassination ;  and  feels  that  such  a 
melaneboly  condition  of  affairs  has  been  produced* 
in  a  great  degree,  by  an  interference  on  our  parti 
false  in  principle  and  ineffective  in  its  operation. 

The  Quadruple  Treaty,  made  under  other  cir- 
<mmstance8,  and  fcr  other  objects,  may,  I  thiaki  te 
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looked  upon  as  virtually  extinguished  by  the  tfcfal^ 
dom  of  the  Queen  and  the  prodamation  of  the  new 
Constitution  against  her  will.  But  if,  without  cavil*i 
ling  about  the  Quadruple  Treaty^  his  MajestyV 
Ministers  would  adopt  a  broader  and  nobler  polieyj 
and  endeavour^  even  in  this  eleventh  hour  of  the 
struggle,  to  reconcile  by  marriage  the  two  eon* 
flicting  parties,  if,  indeed,  our  mediation  has  not 
been  rendered  absolutely  impracticable  by  our  mea- 
sures, they  might  in  some  degree  atone  for  past 
mismanagement;  such  a  compromise  is  consonant 
with  justice,  would  be  approved  of  by  every  mode- 
rate man,  and  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  the  best, 
perhaps'  the  only  mode  of  giving  lasting  peace  to 
Spain, — ^for  whether  Carlos  or  Christina  eventually 
prevail,  the  defeated  party  will  still  remain  in  suffi* 
cient  strength  to  endanger  the  existing  government,! 
if  no  plan  of  mutual  accommodation  be  resolved  on. 
But  at  all  events  the  time  has  arrived  when  every 
dispassionate  man  must,  I  think,  be  convinced  that 
British  subjects  should  cease  to  participate  in  a 
contest  sullied  by  such  atrocities ;  and  that  Great 
Britain  should  renounce  her  homage  to  that  blood- 
stained giant  of  democracy,  whose  growth  we  have 
inconsiderately  fostered  in  Spain,  whose  tremendous 
development  we  are  witnessing,  and  whose  still 
increasing  ascendancy  may,  in  its  indirect  results,  be 
most  injurious  to  our  interests.  But,  more  than  all, 
it  istime  to  close  a  page  of  British  liistory,  which, 
at  once  recording  the  injustice  of  our  conduct,  and 
the  reverses  of  our  arms,  may  gratify  the  lover 
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of  poetical  retribution,  but  is  fraught  with  humi- 
liation  to  every  Englishman,  who  remembers  with 
pride  the  fields  we  won,  and  the  cause  for  which  we 
fouf^t,  in  the  same  country  that  has  recently  wit- 
nessed the  progpressive  decline  if  not  extinction 
of  our  influence,  and  the  tarnished  lustre  of  our 
name. 


(    2sA    ) 


CHAFEE&XY. 

REPLY  TO  «  THE  FOUCT  OF  SSO^AXD  TOWABDS 


Hatino  abndj  aDaded  m  the  pic&oeto  tbc 
wUdi  bave  indoad  ne  to  annex  tliia  rhapfwr  to  Aa 
•eeond  editkm,  I  will  ppoceed  at  aooe  to  poini  onl 
tke  nnnenwB  inaccondes,  into  nrbkb  a  blind  idi* 
anee  on  the  gaiUed  infenaatian  of  interested  men 
has  led  the  Aothor  of  the  Policy  of  £n^andto«iidi 
Spain.    He  is  completdy  in  error  aiien  he  states, 
that  Ferdinand  entertained  doobtsof  his  faiothflK^ 
lojaltj  after  his  retom  to  Spsin  in  1814^  or  thai  has 
brother  refined  to  satisfy  those  doubts.   Thestrong 
fiart  that  Don  Carlos  remained  Commander  in  Chief 
tf  the  army  nntU  1832,  is  of  itself  ahnost  incompati- 
ble with  the  existence  of  any  soioos  sospickin  «f 
that  kind  in  the  late  King's  mind.     Bat  when 
the  author  states  that  ''in  1822  a  Carliat  mniii^ 
broke  out  in  the  regiment  of  which  Don  Carks 
wss  the  colonel  and   that   no   penamsion   cooU 
indnce  him  to  poniah  the  oflmce,  or  disavow  Us  oooH 
»en«i  with  its  authoTB' '  he  presomes  upon  the  litOi 
™*»«*tion  possessed  by  the  British  public  on  the 
»»iit  history  of  the  Peninsuhi.  ETenif  DonCaihi^ 
Mruiigaied  ercry  Boyalist  conspiracy  whick  agi- 
•^M^^in  during  the  distracted  vesr  to  whick  he 
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refers,  no  suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  his  brother 
eould  on  that  account  be  justly  inferred.  During 
the  whole  of  that  year  King  Ferdinand  was  groaning 
under  the  tyrannous  yoke  of  the  Cortes,  and  every 
movevnent  which  then  occurred  in  the  Boyalkt  sense 
was  either  in  complete  unison  with  the  Eang*s  real 
sentiments,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  famous  mutiny 
of  the  royal  guards  in.  the  July  of  1822,  had  lue 
pentiYe  though  secret  support.  Every  revolt,  wUeh 
todc  place  during  that  year  wat  a  struggle  between 
ilm  democracy  of  the  Cortes  and  the  prerogatiM  id 
tte  Ciowik  The  Kmg  and  Don  Carlo*  were  at  thsi 
period  notoriously  united  in  their  views,  and  both 
VjMre  striving  to  attain  the  same  end  by  the  sasne 
meima  I  say  then  with  an  utter  fearkssBess  of  eoop* 
imdietion,  that  not  even  a  solitary  instance  can  b« 
adduced  of  Any  attempt  on  the  part  of  any  conspin^ 
tors  of  that  period,  to  array  against  each  othw  the 
flauns^and  interests  of  the  royal  brodiers. 
.  .The  mutiny  for  instance  of  the  royal  gusords  wa« 
fceconoerted  with  the  -Sing ;  and  the  Duke  dd 
la&uitado  and  other  officers  devoted  to  the  royal  sa^ 
(erast  were  waiting  in  the  palace  actually  attired  in 
disir  uniforms,  and  prepared  to  head  the  troops 
iigainst  tbe  Government  of  the  day,  if  the  movement 
had  worn  a  semblance  of  success.  Yet  this  mutiny 
against  the  King's  government  indeed,  but  instigated 
by  the  King  himself,  and  in  the  King's  interest,  took 
phure  m  that  very  year  which  was  signalised,  aeoevd^ 
ingi  to  die  author  of  the  pamphlet,  by  the  InfSBAt'e 
wAntafliAith  to  his  royal  brother.   The  insnr^ectini 
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that  broke  out  iu  the  regiment  conlmaTided  l)y 
Don  Carlos,  was  also  preconcerted  with  the  King, 
was  intended  to  support  the  movement  of  the 
soyal  guards  in  the  capital,  and  took  place  almost  at 
the  same  time.  The  fact,  that  under  such  drcum- 
ttaaoes  "  neither  threats  nor  persuasion  could  induce 
Don  Carlos  to  punish  the  offence  or  disavow  his  con* 
nexion  with  the  authors^'  is  a  fact  highly  honourable 
to  that  Prince.  Exposed  to  the  angry  denunciations 
of  a  Cortes  whidi  threatened  him  with  instant  trial, 
and  to  the  violence  of  popular  resentment,  he  woulil 
not  purchase  an  inglorious  safety  for  himself  by  the 
sacrifice  of  a  single  adherent 

It  is  tmd,  that  when  King  Ferdinand  returned 
from  Catalonia  in  1627,  where  the  insurgents  had 
unquestionably  availed  themselves  of  the  InfSAnfls 
mane,  Don  Carlos,  aware  of  the  reports  circulated 
to  his  disadvantage,  requested  the  King  to  appoint 
a  commission  for  the  special  purpose  of  institnting 
an  inquiry  into  his  conduct.  Ferdinand,  however, 
satisfied  with  his  brother's  frank  and  loyal  bearing, 
expressed  himself  convinced  of  his  innocence,  and 
unwilling  to  take  any  step,  which  might  appear 
to  imply  a  doubt  upon  the  subject.  A  conmdssion 
was  however  appointed,  the  closest  inquiry  was  in^ 
stitoted  by  the  political  opponents  of  the  Infant  but 
no  charge  could  be  substantiated. 

In  the  month  of  Janusry  1833,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  in  one  of  the  Regiments  of  Foot  Guards 
among  the  troops  stationed  at  the  barracks  of  Caile 
San  Matteo.    The  conspirators  intended  to  compel 
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King  Ferdinand  to  restore  his  brother  a , right  bf 
succession,  imd  revoke  the  act  by  which  ha  hiul 
recently,  and  in  their  opinion  unhiwfully»  abolished 
the  Salic  Law.  This  plot  was  communicated  to  the 
King.  By  whom?  By  the  avowed  enemies  and 
private  detractors  of  Don  Carlos?  No,  but  by  thai 
slandered  Prince  himself;  and  the  Brigadier  Mon« 
who  commanded  one  of  the  battalions  of  the  con^ 
spiring  regiment,  was  induced  not  only  by  the  King's 
command,  but  by  the  Infant's  earnest  entreaty,  to 
stifle  the  conspiracy  in  its  birth.  These  are  £EM9ta« 
which  the  Author  of  the  pamphlet  will  not  find  it 
easy  to  disprove.  I  did  not  enter  into  the  menta 
of  the  succession  in  my  review  of  the  Basque  Hro« 
vinces.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  thai 
question  in  the  present  chapter;  but  as  my  of^XH 
nent  has  advanced  upon  this  subject  some  stated 
ments  wholly  unsupported  by  substantial  facts,  I  shall 
touch  upon  his  argument  for  the  sake  of  truths 
although  the  lucid  and  powerful  exposition  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  laid  down  in  number  CXV. 
of  I%e  Quarterly  Review,  might  well  dispense  with 
any  further  comment  on  my  part. 

In  page  8  the  Pamphlet  states : — "  One  of  the  early 
acts  in  Philip  the  Second's  reign  was  to  abolish  the 
ancient  order  of  succession,  by  virtue  of  which  akme 
he  had  obtained  the  crown.  Fqt  this  purpose  ha 
assembled  a  mock  Cortes  in  1713,  and  disregarding 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Council  of  State,  he  ptoi 
claimed  the  SaUc  Law  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  bj 
his  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  and  notwithstanding 
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the  law  of  ParHdM.  Hus  arlutrary  «iid  insolent 
decree  was  not  registered  in  the  form  ttstial  with 
■isiilar  acts,  and  no  occasion  offered  itself  for  trying 
lis  validity,  but  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz^  in  1812,  repre^ 
seating  the  people  of  Spain  and  acting  in  the  name 
of  the  King,  abolished  the  decree  of  Philip  by  re- 
establishing the  ancient  law  of  Piutidas,  and  the 
right  of  female  succession  to  the  Crown.*'  Now  as 
die  aathor  of  the  article  in  The  Qyarierly  Betiem 
aoately  observes,  the  whole  sting  of  the  argument 
is  wrapped  up  in  a  single  word  :  yet  this  eiLceptioir 
to  the  Cortes  of  1713  as  a  mock  assembly  is  not  sup- 
ported by  a  single  fact ;  and  the  Pamphlet  neither 
assigns  nor  attempts  to  assign  a  reason  for  this  dis^ 
paiaging  term.  The  following  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
to  be  a  fair  and  not  inaccurate  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Cortes  was 
generally  conducted.  Persons  qualified  to  vote 
met  in  the  several  wards  or  districts  of  the  towmr 
and  eities,  and  nominated  an  individual.  Those 
individuals  thus  chosen  met  in  the  town-hall,  and  inr 
conjunction  with  the  municipality,  elected  a  deputy 
for  each  ward  or  district  to  represent  them  in  the 
Cartes.  Each  deputy  then  proceeded  to  that 
assembly  provided  by  his  constituents  with  a  written 
document  defining  the  object  for  which  he  was  sent, 
and  expressing  beforehand  their  sanction  of  the 
course  he  might  pursue,  with  reference  to  the  par* 
ticnlar  question  upon  which  his  assistance  was 
required.  By  the  invariable  custom  of  the  country,' 
a  deputy  was  precluded  from  discussing  in  CovCes, 
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QC  even  consideriDg  any  iMitter  a^t  specified  in  lik 
written  docusnentr  and  upon  which  he  had  not 
received  from  his  oonstitaeBts  exparess  powers  to 
tr^at*  and  secret  instructions  how  to  act.  The 
dpcument  itself  he  was  Abound  to  deliver  in  at  an 
office  at  Madrid.  The  Marques  de  Saa  Fetippe» 
wbe  lived  at  the  time^  states  that  the  Salic  Law  was 
regularly  established,  with  all  the  foms  prescribed 
by  the  constitution  of  the  land :  "  eon  los  sufbagios 
de  los  Froouradoresy  de  las  dudades  y  villas  con- 
vocadas  en  Cortes,  quienes  tenian  poderes  espe- 
ciales  al  efecto  con  el  consenttmiento  de  los  cnerpos 
del  dero  y  de  la  mobleza  y  la  hizo  pablicar  con  toda 
la  solemnidad  posiUe/*  The  Salic  Law  did  not 
therefore  become  the  law  of  the  land  by  ''his 
(Philip's)  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,"  but  by  the 
concurrence  of  every  constitutional  authority  that 
can  legalise  a  great  national  change ;  and  establiAed 
as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  dynasty,  it 
did  not  interfere  with  the  positive  or  contingent  right 
of  any  indiridusL  The  exjuression,  "  notwithstand- 
ing the  law  of  Partidas,'*  is  calculated  to  impress  upon 
the  reader  a  belief  that  the  old  laws  of  the  kingdom 
were  illegally  and  despotically  violated  by  the  esta* 
bUshment  of  the  Salic  regulation ;  it  is,  however* 
manifest  to  the  least  reflecting  man,  that  in  the  pro- 
gress of  legislation  at  all  times  and  in  all  states,  one 
law  must  often  be  repealed  by  another,  and  the 
abrogation  of  a  prior  enactment  is  perfectly  valid, 
if  no  ebaracter  of  invalidity  can  be  attached  to  the 
repealing  statute.    The  man,  who  maintains  a  con- 
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tnury  opiiik>ii«  proelfthns  Hist  ttfter  a  grren  period 
kgblfttion  can  make  no  fiirUier  jstogreBA.  Tht 
Author  says  ^'  this  arbitrary  decree  was  not  registeMd 
in  the  form  usual  with  similar  acts/'  but  does  not 
iqpecify  the  forms  omitted  on  that  occasion.  He 
would  find  it^  I  conoeive,  no  easy  matter  to  demon* 
strate  that  the  Crown  or  the  Cortes  of  that  day 
were  guilty  of  disregarding  any  formality  essential 
to  the  act,  or  of  any  moment  whaterer.  In  Spain 
the  determination  of  the  Cortes,  the  sanction  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  publication  of  the  act,  are  legally 
sufficient  He  says  :•*-''  The  Cortes  of  1812  ivpre* 
senting  the  people^  and  acting  in  the  name  of  th^ 
king,  abolished  the  decree  of  Philip.**  In  the  ikst 
place  the  Cortes  of  1812  can  hardly  be  said  to  haM 
represented  the  people  of  Spain,  even  in  a  theo* 
retical  point  of  view,  as  in  many  parts  of  the  king' 
dom  no  elections  could  then  be  carried  on  in 
consequence  of  the  war,  and  the  occupation  of  tiie 
territory  by  the  French.  To  supply  this  defideney, 
personn  were  frequently  chosen  in  an  arfaHittfy 
manner  from  amongst  such  Spaniards  as  might  btf' 
residing  at  Cadiz  at  the  time,  and  men  so  eloHed 
were  called  the  real  representatives  of  the  people*' 
In  the  second  place  the  nature,  origin,  and  ipta^ 
oeedings  of  the  Cortes  of  1812  were  all  dedsred 
illegal,  treasonable,  and  void,  in  the  Boyal  decla^* 
ration,  dated  May  4th,  1814,  Valencia.  (Yid. 
Ann.  Register,  State  Papers  402.)  Yet  thitf 
declaration  of  the  4th  of  May,  which  anaiiBed 
the   proceedings    of   the  Cortes,  was    issued    bf- 
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%  geTenunent  wldeh  ve  acknowledged,  and  at  a 
tune  when  onr  present  Secretary  for  Foreign  AfiUrs 
was  BO  subordinate  or  inefficient  member  of  tbe 
Britiah  Ministry.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  ob- 
serving, that  founders  of  entailed  estates  in  Spain, 
ia  talking  out  the  intended  course  of  descent,  have 
mt  unfirequently  prescribed  that  such  estates  should 
follow  the  succession  of  the  kingdom ;  and  in  setfle- 
flttei^  BO  worded,  the  judges  of  the  realm  have,  I 
am  told,  invariably  decided  that  females  have  no 
legal  claim  whatever/  if  the  creation  of  the  entail  be 
subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  the  Salic  Law 
by  FhiUp  the  Fifth. 

In  1789  the  Deputies  were  convened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  swearing  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Astu- 
vias,  and  received  no  powers  from  their  constituents 
to  treat  of  any  other  subject, — they  could  therefore 
oome  to  no  decision  upon  any  other  point  without 
violating  a  great  constitutional  principle,  not  disre- 
garding a  mere  form.  Under  such  circumstances, 
they  had  no  power  to  abrogate  the  most  unimportant 
clause  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  Spanish  laws ;  how 
then  could  they  dispose  of  the  entire  kingdom  of 
Spain>  in  secret  and  in  darkness,  without  the  sanction 
and  even  without  the  knowledge  of  their  constituents  ? 
The  Cortes  convened  by  Ferdinand  acknowledged- 
his  infant  daughter,  but  neither  came  to  any  vote 
upon  the  question  of  the  succession,  nor  even  took 
the  matter  into  consideration.  If  these  facts  be 
ottsteot*  it  follows  that,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tional forms  and  usages  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
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the  Sidic  I^kv  has  never  been  repealed*  and  is  at 
this  very  hour  the  law  of  the  land* 

The  pamphlet  observes :  ''  Lord  C.  says  that  the 
King  was  induced,  after  much  hesitation  and  fire* 
quent  change  of  purpose^  to  nominate  on  his  death- 
bed a  female  to  the  throne,  and  thus  bequeath  a 
civil  war  to  the  country.     The  King  died  in  the 
autumn  of  1833 ;  the  will  changing  the  order  of  suc- 
cession is  dated  June  12th,  1830  !'*     I  admit  these 
fisbcts ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  towards  the 
dose  of  1832,  the  King  cancelled  his  will,  revoked 
his  previous  decision^  and  restored  the  Infiuit  to  his 
former  right  of  succession.    The  decree  to  this  effect 
was  drawn  up  by  the  order  and  ng^ed  by  the  hand 
of  the  King,  while  he  was  still  conducting  the  govern* 
ment    The  subsequent  act  by  which  he  again  dis- 
possessed his  brother  and  replaced  his  daughter  in 
the  direct  line  of  the  succession  was  executed  at  a 
time  when  his  Majesty  had  abdicated  the  reins  of 
government,  and  had  devolved  upon  the  Queen  all 
the  powers  of  the  state,  in  consequence  of  that  in- 
creasing indisposition  which,  according  to  the  pro- 
clamation, rendered  him  incapable  of  attending  any 
longer  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects;    although, 
indeed,  the  increasing  murmurs  of  a  people  ^- 
i»tisfied  with  the  Queen's  Government,  compelled 
him  soon  afterwards  to  resume,  at  least  ostensibly, 
the  administration    of  affairs.      The   reader    wiU 
compare  this  version  of  the  matter  with  that  given 
in  the  pamphlet,  and  the  final  impression  on  his 
mmd  may,  l  think,  be  safely  predicated.     I  may 
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pierbaps  be  justly  charged  with  a  slight  verbal  inac- 
curacy in  having  stated  that  Ferdinand  nominated 
on  his  death-bed  a  female  to  the  tiirone^  as  in  point 
of  fact  he  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  for  some 
months  after  the  decree  of  January ;  but  I  am  not 
indisposed  to  receive  instruction  from  a  courteous 
opponent^  and  have  therefore  modified  that  expres- 
sion in  this  my  second  edition.  My  original  state- 
ment is  however,  in  spirit,  entirely  correct. 

'  The  pamphlet  states  "  that  there  is  a  discrepancy 
even  in  Lord  C.'s  own  statements,  for  he  says  that 
the  Queen*s  Government  were  fully  prepared  for  the 
coming  emergency,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  state 
had  been  long  directed  to  a  single  object :  one  or  the 
other  of  these  statements  must,  we  submit,  be  incor- 
rect ;  either  the  King  did  not  nominate  his  daughter 
in  his  last  moments,  or  the  Queen's  Grovemmenthad 
not  long  been  fiiUy  prepared  for  the  event.  The 
fact  is,  that  both  are  incorrect,  though  not  in  the 
same  degree.**  There  is  no  real  discrepancy  in 
these  statements ;  the  Queen  had  for  a  long  time 
been  taking  active  measures  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion, and  although  her  influence  was  weakened  for 
an  interval  by  the  awakened  scruples  of  the  King, 
even  during  that  period  of  temporary  depression 
she  was  studying  to  regain  her  ascendency,  and  left 
no  means  untried  to  secure  her  own  and  her  daugh- 
ter's interests.  We  are  told  that  the  Queen's  party 
tool  no  precautions  to  secure  the  succession, — ^a 
most  inaccurate  statement;  during  the  government 
6f  Count  Alcudia  in  1892,  the  Captain-Gtenerals  of 
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the  provinces  luid  been  ordered  to  smd  in  a  report, 
stating  whether  the  majority  of  the  popuhUion  en* 
trusted  to  their  charge  were  favoorable  to  the  claims, 
of  Don  Carlos  or  to  those  of  the  Infant  Princess. 
Tliese  high  provincial  functionaries,  with  two  except 
tions  only,  reported  decidedly  in  fiivour  of  the  In&nL 
With  respect  to  those  dissenting  individuals,  one 
reported  in  favour  of  the  Princess,  the  other  admitted 
that  a  clear  migority  were  opposed  to  her  chums; 
but  said  at  the  same  time,  that  both  as  an  individoaL 
and  as  head  of  the  local  Government,  he  dissented 
from  the  general  feeling.    On  receiving  sndi  an 
almost  unanimous  report  from  the  provinces*  and 
not  till  then,  Count  Alcudia,  anxious  to  avert  fiom 
his  native  country  the  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  ad* 
vised  the  King  to  execute  the  decree  of  September 
the  18th,  and  replace  his  Brother  in  the  direct  order 
of  the  succession.     When  the  Queen  assumed  the 
Regency,  in   October,  1832,  she  promoted  those 
Captain-Generals  who  had  inclined  in  their  state- 
ments to  her  cause,  but  dismissed  all  those  who  had 
resigned  in  favour  of  the  Infimt,  and  replaced  them 
by  persons  devoted  to  her  will.  Many  officers  $Uuig 
high  civil  and  military  posts  under  the  Govranmettt 
were  then  compelled  to  retire.    Two-thirds  of  die 
Royal  Guards  are  said  to  have  been  dismissed  within 
the  short  space  of  a  few  days,  and  the  Corr^ridors, 
the  Alcaldes,  the  magistrates,  and  the  more  subor- 
dinate agents  of  the  civil  arm,  were  at  the  same 
time  involved  in  the  same  sweeping  proscription. 
'*  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  do  I  condemn  thee,*'  are 
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the  emphatic  ward$  of  that  sacred  book  which  holds 
xmt  to  uati  not  only  the  highest  consolations  of  which 
has  nature  is  susceptible^  but  abounds  with  the  most 
endining  maKimH  of  human  wisdom;  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  condemnation  of  statements  put  forth  by 
aoDi  adversary  so  conclusive  as  that  which  is  deducible 
firom  his  own  contradictory  and  incompatible  argu- 
mesitB.  The  Auth<nr  of  the  pamphlet  states^  p.  13> 
Aat  the  French  army  "  in  1809  was  entirely  defeated*' 
in  the  Basque  provinces  by  a  handiul  of  men,  ''  al- 
liioagh  forty  thousand  in  niunber  and  commanded 
by  some  of  the  best  officers  of  the  kingdom  ;*'  "  al- 
though they  had  two  bases  of  operations^  one  the 
£bro«  the  other  the  Bidassoa \'  "  although  their 
administration  was  perfect>  their  resources  bound- 
le8s>  and  they  were  able  to  provide  for  all  their 
wants«"  Here>  it  must  be  admitted,  were  the  sinews 
4>f  war  in  glorious  perfection;  here,  indeed^  were  the 
elements  of  complete  success.  And  yet  in  spite  ol 
a  condition  of  things  so  favourable  to  the  efiEbrts  of 
die  invaders,  although  the  line  of  the  French  frontier 
was  at  that  time  absolutely  closed  against  the  resist- 
ing provinces,  he  admits  that  a  French  army  so 
4iamerou8,  so  well  provided,  and  so  efficient,  was 
vMetij  de&ated*  The  Spanish  Government  pos- 
aeaaes  at  this  moment  few,  if  any,  of  the  advantages 
then  enjoyed  by  the  French ;  their  military  adminis- 
miiion  is  notoriously  imperfect ;  desertion  from  their 
armies,  unknown  to  the  French  at  that  period,  is 
eanied  on  to  a  most  debilitating  extent,  and  their 
'general  reaoiitfies  are  all  but  exhausted;  and  yet  the 
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Author  of  tlie  pamphlet  believes  thmt  *^  the  day  tkU 
the  French  frontier  can  be  dosed  against  them  (the 
Basques),  the  war  may  be  considered  at  an  end;**  m 
if  the  Spanish  Gkivemment  in  their  present  state  of 
weakness  could^  by  the  mere  oonunand  of  the  fiontier, 
accomplish  an  object  which  the  French  were  unable 
to  effect  in  the  plenitude  of  their  means,  in  the  senkh 
of  their  power,  and  with  that  very  frontier  hermeti* 
cally  sealed  against  their  enemies ;  yet,  upon  calcula- 
tions so  manifiestly  inconclusive,  on  statements  ao 
directly  opposed  to  each  other,  is  Qreat  Britain  t6 
be  argued  into  a  war  of  direct  intervention. 

We  now  approach  the  important  question  of  the 
Basque  rights.  My  opponent  states^  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  privileges  upon  which  I  have  dwelt  aa 
securing  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Basque  proviacea 
the  right  of  self-government,  liberty  of  action,  and 
security  of  person  and  property,  have  been  long  an«> 
nulled  de  facto,  though  the  Sovereigp!is  of  Spain  have 
been  too  wise  to  do  so  by  formal  decrees ;  and  then 
continues  to  remark,  that  '*  a  few  instances  wiU  serve 
to  show  how  in  latter  years  the  Basque  privilegea 
have  been  virtually  set  aside  with  the  tacit  consent 
of  the  people."  If  he  could  substantiate  this  asser- 
tion, he  would  most  effectually  destroy  the  credit  of 
any  writer  bold  enough  to  publish  to  the  world  aa 
actually  existing,  a  connected  statement  of  rights  and 
liberties  that  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  real  opes- 
ration.  But  how  does  he  support  this  pontaon  ?  Let 
us  take  into  consideration  the  case  of  Biscay.  Haafthe 
Audior  of  thepampUet  disprovodin  his  reply  thepnt*- 
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ciipal  facts  stated  in  the  Basque  drnpter^  air  bearing 
strongly  and  directly  upon  ibe  point  at  isaue  ?  Doei 
he  deny  thai»  as  a  general  and  operating  principle 
of  the  Biscayan  system^  no  Biscayan  can  be  required 
to  contribute  to  the  Crown  of  Castillo  a  greater 
amount  of  taxation  than  that  which  was  formerly 
paid  to  their  Lords  ?  Does  he  deny  that  the  Eing> 
as  Lord,  can  only  nominate  Biscayans  by  birth  to 
oodesiastical  offices  in  Biscay,  and  that  their  Alcaldes 
are  freely  chosen  by  the  people  ?  Has  he  not  vir* 
taally  admitted  by  his  sUence,  that  no  Biscayan 
resident  in  any  province  of  Spain  can  be  tried  civilly 
Off  criminally  by  the  laws  of  Castillo,  and  that  every 
ease  in  which  the  rights  of  Biscayans  are  affectect 
must  of  necessity  be  referred  to  Valladolid,  to  b? 
there  detennined  by  a  tribunal  of  Basque  Judges, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  Biscay  ?  Has  he  dis* 
proved  the  statement,  that  no  magistrate  can  violate 
the  sanctuary  of  a  Biscayan*s  hoiise;  or  seise  his 
arms  or  horse,  or  arrest  him  for  debt,  or  subject  him 
to  imprisonment,  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  with- 
out  a  previous  summons  to  appear  under  the  oLi 
tree  of  Guernica,  where  he  is  made  acquainted  with 
Hbe  charge  imputed  to  him,  and  called  upon  for  his 
defence  and  discharged  on  the  spot,  or  bailed  or 
committed,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  and 
the  evidence  adduced  against  him  ?  Has  he  at- 
tempted to  deny  that  the  Biscayan  towns,  with  a  few 
exceptions  only,  are  represented ; — that  the  right  of 
sufiage  is  popular  in  the  highest  degree ; — ^that  the 
Biscayan  Parliament,  thus  elected,  possesses  exclu- 
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nvely  the  right  to  legiBlate  for  Biscay^  to  mabeiwir 
laws  when  requisite,  and  repeal  those  which  timei^ 
circumstances  have,  rendered  inexpedient  ;*«4o  .pro- 
pose the  budget ; — to  adjust  the  taxation  for  the  two 
following  years,  and  to  make  every  necessary  ac- 
rangement  connected  with  the  internal  economy  and 
external  defence  of  the  province  ;-:-that  notice  mnat 
be  given  at  least  fifteen  days  before  the  meeting^  of 
Parliament ; — that  the  measures  to  be  discussed  mmit 
be  announced  befarehand,  that  the  Deputies  may 
have  time  to  consult  their  constituents  and  receive 
their  instructions ; — and  finally,  has  he  raised  even  a 
doubt  upon  the  incontrovertible  fact,  which  I  have 
stated,  that  the  veto  of  the  Biscayan  Parliameai 
upon  any  resolution  of  the  Spanish  Government  is 
absolutely  conclusive  ?  The  Author  attempts,  in 
general  terms,  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Bisoayan 
privileges  in  recent  times,  but  avoids  all  direct  allii- 
sion  to  these  important  facts,  which,  if  conceded,-* 
and  virtually  conceded  they  are  by  his -silence, — at 
once  establish  the  fact,  that  the  Biscayan  Constitu- 
tion was  almost  the  freest  in  the  world.  The  Author 
indeed  admits  "  it  is  no  easy  task  to  disfigure  with 
facts  the  picture  drawn  in  the  Basque  chapter,  of 
the  customs,  rights,  history,  and  loyalty  of  thia  inter- 
esting people."  Why  so  ?  It  is  true,  tiie  mind 
cafinot  invariably  detect  the  fallades  involved-  in  .a 
subtle  vein  of  sophistry,  even  when  it  has  amved  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  argument,  however  speoionSk 
^is  unsound ;  but  a  writer  having  access  to  sources  of 
authentic  information  can  never  find  it.  difficult  to 
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erpose  gretft  and  glaring  inaccuracies  in  matters  of 
Act. 

And  if  the  Tarlons  laws,  halnts,  and  customs^  de- 
tailed in  tke  Basque  chapter,  are  so  erroneously 
stated  as  to  justify  the  term  of  romance,  is  it  pos- 
^siMe*  that  a  writeri  manifestly  in  commtmication 
^irilh  the  Spanish  Government,  can  experience  any 
4iflfeidty  in  proving  that  such  laws,  habits,  and 
imstoms  did  not  operate  in  Biscay  as  general  pifin- 
iDtples  of  their  system  up  to  the  period  of  the  Queen's 
ttooesflion  ?  On  the  contrary,  he  meets  my  decided 
Anddetafled  s^tement  of  the  Biscayan  constitution, 
and  of  the  free  laws  still  in  force  in  Biscay,  not  by  a 
^denial  as  positive  and  detailed^  but  by  reference  to 
a  circumstanee  of  no  great  note,  said  to  have  oc- 
curred fifteen  years  before  the  alleged  suppression 
Dvf  their  rights  by  the  Queen ;  a  circumstance  re- 
if^ecting  which  I  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation from  its  comparative  obscurity,  but  which, 
however  obscure,  I  hope  to  prove  was  yet  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  long-established  liberties  of  the 
land. 

:  My  opponent  observes,  that  '*  in  1818  a  general 
levy  of  troops  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
an  expedition  to  South  America.  The  Basque  Pro- 
vinces, notwithstanding  their  privileges,  were  or- 
dered to  furnish  their  quota;  no  resistance  was 
made,  but  the  Basques  ofifered  to  give  money  in- 
stead of  men,  and  the  money  was  more  acceptable 
to  ^the  King.  They  tendered  six  millions  of  reals, 
and  were  ordered  to  pay  ten,  which  they  did/'  The 
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mBtaaee  here  adduced  is  singalariy  feeUe,  and  di- 
rectly establiBlies  the  existence  of  the  privileges.  In 
the  case  just  cited  no  violation  of  the  Basque  rights 
was  perpetrated.  The  Basques  were  called  upon  to 
contribute  a  quota  to  the  expedition  then  preparing 
to  sail  to  South  America;  the  request  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  provincial  authorities  and 
negatived ;  a  requisition  for  money  was  then  sub* 
mitted  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  received  the 
regular  constitutional  sanction.  The  Author  of  the 
pamphlet  will  discover^  on  more  cautious  inqoiiy, 
that  the  Lord  of  Biscay  has  a  right  to  call  tog^her 
and  employ  a  Biscayan  force,  under  certain  restric* 
tions>  and  within  certain  territorial  limits.  If  he 
require  their  services  beyond  the  boundary  -pre- 
scribed,  and  they  refuse  to  comply  with  his  wishes 
in  that  respect,  he  has  the  right  to  exact  firom  them 
a  certain  sum,  as  a  commutation  of  those  servioea 
The  proceedings  of  the  Spanish  Government  were 
then  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  constitution  <tf  the 
free  states.  The  Sovereign  of  Castille  was  justified 
by  law  and  by  the  practice  of  the  Constitution  in 
demanding,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a 
money  payment  from  the  Basque  Juntas,  who,  on 
their  part,  esteemed  it  no  compromise  of  the  pro** 
vincial  honour  and  independence  to  comply  with  a 
request  which  the  common  good  not  less  than  the 
royal  interest  appeared  to  require.  So  much  for 
this  notable  proof  of  the  despotic  mode  in  whidi 
the  Biscayan  privileges  were  violated  under  the  old 
Oovemment  of  Spain. 
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Tlie  Author  observes  in  conttnuation,  *'  It  is  equally 
an  illusion  to  say  that  in  recent  as  in  olden  times 
liberty  and  property  have  been  inviolable ;  during 
the  ten  years  preceding  Ferdinand's  death,  the  pro- 
perty of  those  suspected  of  liberal  opinions  was  un* 
mercifully  confiscated."  These  are  mere  assertions 
without  proof,  incapable  of  proof,  and,  as  the  reader 
must  at  once  perceive,  wholly  unsupported  by  refer- 
ence to  time,  place,  persons,  or  circumstances.  In 
reiply,  I  state  positively,  that  no  freeman  in  the 
Basque  Provinces  suffered  either  in  person  or  in 
prop^ty  because  he  was  suspected  of  liberal  opi- 
nions, or  without  proof  clearly  adduced  against  him, 
and  legally  substantiated,  of  the  commission  of  some 
crime  icigainst  the  laws  of  his  country;  except,  in- 
deed, during  the  brief  tyranny  of  the  Cortes,  esta- 
blished in  1820,  when  the  old  barriers  of  Biscayan 
liberty  were  burst  asunder.  My  opponent  has  not 
even  attempted  to  specify  a  case  of  royal  or  mi- 
nisterial aggression,  but  has  wisely  confined  himself 
to  general  assertions,  which  can  only  be  repelled  by 
as  g^aeral  and  confident  a  denial. 
.  As  proofs  of  the  violation  of  the  Basque  privi- 
leges, in  Ferdinand's  time,  he  observes :  "  A  vigo 
rous  police  and  royalist  volunteers  were  established, 
as  in  other  parts  of  Spain,  though  under  other 
names."  The  admission  that  the  police  and  the 
royalist  v(dunteers  were  established  in  Biscay  under 
other  names,  forms  of  itself  a  very  strong,  though 
indirect,  presumption,  that  these  bodies  of  men 
were  not  instituted  in  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the 
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Crowni  as  in  other  parts  of  Spain*.  And  wha%  is  the 
real  state  of  the  case  ?  The  provinciAlfcwee  of  Biscay 
waadistingiiislied<lqr>  a  different  name,  bemuse  >it 
had  a  different  origin^  and^Bvas  regulated  on  wholly 
different  principles.  The  Boyalist  Volunteers  wetn 
established  in  other  parts  of  Spain  by  an  abstdnte 
decree  of  the  Crown ;  at  the*  same  time  the  Basque 
legislatures  were  inyited,  not  commanded,  by  the 
Spanish  Government  to  take  into  their  consideration 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  measure,  expressly  on  the 
gpround  that»  as  their,  liberties  had  been  subverted 
by  the  Reffolutionary  jparty  when  in  power«  they  had 
a  common  interest  with  the  Ciown  in  prevealaiig 
the  restowlioa  of  their  ascendency.  To  these  argui^ 
ments*  fisMided  in  truth  and  justice,  the  Biscayans 
tiumed-e^mUing  ear;  the  measure  was  carefiilly  disf 
cussed  is  tkmr  provincial  legislatures,  and  received 
their  full  assent ;  and  in  consequence  corps  of  Yo* 
luuteers  were  established,  under  different  names,  in 
the  provinces  of  Alava,  Onipuzcoa,  and  Biscay.  In 
Biscay  Ihe  new  troops  were  called  the  Gardias  de 
Honor ;  in  Alava  they  were  known  as  the  Boysiial 
Volunteers,  and  were  distinguiriied  by  a  dress  not 
only  different  from  that  which  was  worn  by  the 
Royahst  companies  throughout  Spain  generally,  but 
diffinrent  from  that  worn  by  their  brother  volunteen 
of  the  free  states ;  in  Guipuzcoa  they  were  called 
the  Tcrcios ;  but  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  th« 
institution  was  unpopular  in  that  province,  and  in 
consequence  failed  entirely.  From  this  statementil 
wiU  be  seen  that  the  volunteers  of  the  three  states 
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were  called  into  existence  by  their  own  local  parlia- 
meat,  'at  the  reeommendaliony  indeed^  but  not  in 
wtae  of  any  decree  of  the  Crown.  The  men  ooii^ 
atitiiting  this  new  force  received  their  arms^  and  th^ 
officers  their  commissions,  from  the  Deputation,  o# 
Local  Government,  appointed  by  their  own  indepen- 
dent Juntas;  the  instructions  they  obeyed  flowed 
solely  and  directly  from  their  own  executive ;  and 
the  Spanish  Government  had  not  even  a  voice  ia 
the  appointment  of  their  officers.  Yet,  in  the  fac^ 
offsets  like  these,  the  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  dwelk 
upon  the  institution  of  the  Boyalist  Volunteers  aH 
a  direct  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  Basques, 
and  has  such  difficulty  in  detecting  any  success* 
fid  infringement  of  their  rights  by  the  old  govern-* 
ment,.that  he  reverts  to  this  subject  in  another  part 
of  his  work,  and  comments  upon  the  armed  occupa^ 
tion  of  their  country  by  that  native  force  as  actuatty 
^  abolishing  their  ancient  liberties.  It  is  not  even  cor- 
reet  to  say  that  they  occupied  the  country  at  all, 
in  the  military  sense  of  the  word.  The  Volunteers 
of  Biscay  were  not  placed  on  a  war  footing;  they 
continued  as  citizens  to  pursue  their  usual  avoca' 
tidns,  and  were  only  called  out  for  some  particular 
purpose,  by  the  special  summons  of  their  own  exe« 
cntive.  In  short,  the  old  Government  of  Spain  were 
lattedy  so  little  disposed  to  overawe  the  Biscayans 
by  a  military  force,  that  when  Mina  invaded  Spain 
in  1830,  and  the  Government  sent  troops  to  oppose 
his  progress,  although  under  the  influence  of  great 
ahom,  and  urged  on  by  a  most  pressing  necessityi 
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tkey  yet  applied  to  the  Biaeayan  autkorities' for 
leave  to  pass  tiie  Biaeayan  frontier,  and  waited  to 
receive  their  permiasion  before  they  empowered  a 
Bisigle  regiment  to  pass  the  limits  that  divide  Biscay 
from  the  other  possessions  of  Castillo. 

It  is  true  that  the  police  was  introduced  into  Bis* 
cay  at  the  same  time  as  in  other  parts  of  Spats ; 
bat»  as  in  the  case  of  the  Boyalist  Volunteersy  was 
introduced  in  a  very  difiEerent  manner,  and  regulated 
on  wholly  different  principles.  If  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  police,  on  the  part  of  the  legal  au- 
thorities of  the  land,  be  an  offence  against  the  li* 
b^y  of  the  subject,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  are 
g^ty  (tf  as  great  a  crime,  for  they,  it  seems,  are 
contemplating  the  establishment  of  a  rural  police, 
and  have  been  lately  instituting  inquiries  to  ascer* 
tain  the  feasibility  of  such  a  project  In  Spain,  ge- 
nerally,  the  appointment  of  the  new  police  was  vested 
ezdufiively  in  the  Government;  but  on  whom  de- 
volved ^the  nomination  of  the  Biscayan  police  ?  On 
the  Crown,  which  we  are  led  to  believe  had,  in  the 
days  of  Ferdinand,  so  wantonly  violated  their  pri* 
vileges  by  the  establishment  of  this  new  organm- 
tion  ?  No;  but  on  the  popular  and  governing  Juntas 
of  the  land;  and  the  assumption,  by  the  Queen's 
officers,  of  thd  privilege  of  aj^inting  the  polioe# 
was  one  of  the  grievances  most  bitterly  eompkdiied 
of  in  the  early  period  of  the  civil  war.  To  prove 
that  the  right  of  appointing  was  not  merely  nominal 
on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  I  will  state,  thai 
soon  after  Mina's  invasion  of  Spain,  the  Spanish 
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Govenlment»  displeased  with  the  head  of  the  Alavese 
police,  on  account  of  some  real  or  supposed  negU- 
genceatthat  conjuncture,  endeavoured  to  supersede 
him,  and  appointed  to  his  post  M.  Musquir,  a  ma** 
gistrate  of  the  counsel  of  Navarre ;  but  the  provin* 
cial  deputation,  true  to  their  hereditary  liberties,  re* 
fused  to  recognize  that  officer,  declaring  that  he  was 
a  nominee  of  the  Crown,  and  that,  consequently, 
his  nomination  was  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the  esta* 
bU^ed  fueros  of  the  land. 

I  will  now  request  my  readers  to  consider  well  the 
argument  advanced  by  my  opponent.  There  were 
about  four  thousand  fueros  or  laws  passed  by  the  pro- 
vincial  legislatures,  constituting  the  provincial  code, 
and  in  fiill  operation  up  to  the  period  of  the  Queen's 
accession.  As  proof  that  all  this  system  of  law  and 
right  had  been  long  tacitly  set  aside,  he  adverts  to 
throe  circumstances  only,  three  circumstances  on 
which  his  case  exclusively  depends,  the  levy  of  1818, 
the  existence  of  a  body  of  Boyalist  Volunteers  in 
Biscay,  and  the  institution  of  the  civil  police ;  the 
main  points  of  my  statement  of  the  Biscayan  liber- 
ties he  has  not  attempted  to  refute,  for  he  has  fully, 
though  indirectly,  admitted  the  existence  of  their 
independent  legislatures,  and  has  not  denied  their 
exclusive  right  of  legislation.  Now  even  if  he  could 
establish  to  the  satisiaction  of  his  readers,  that  the 
levy,  the  Boyalist  Volunteers,  and  the  civil  pohoe, 
had  been  instituted  in  an  arbitrary  and  illegal  man- 
ner, he  would  not  make  good  his  position,  that  the 
fueros  generally  had  been  set  aside ;  but  if  it  be 
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■bowa  ilmt  tlie  levy  in  qnesticm  waa  iit'confiinuty 
irith  the  tatttOB,  and  that  the  police  and  vvduntoer* 
ia  Biacay  were  not  only  in  perfect  harmony  with  th^ 
loMil  Cenatituiions,  but  were  formed  on  diffBrent 
principlea  from  those  adopted  in  the  rest  of  Spaini 
and  introduced  with  particular  forma*  so  as  to  suil 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  countzy*  I  must 
tiien  obaerre  that  the  very  circumstanees  adduced  to 
ihow  that  the  liberties  of  the  Biscayalns  ha^e  ioag^ 
oeaaed  to  exist*  will  only  appear*  when  calmly  invea* 
tigated^  additional  proo&  of  their  actual  operation. 

The  author  of  the  powerful  article  in  the  Qaor* 
ierly  Revietv,  to  which  I  have  before  adverted*  oen^ 
tains  an  extract  from  a  work  of  great  reputation,  '^ 
whscfa  irtates  distinctly  that  the  Basque  privileges 
Ave  still  in  force*  and  highly  popular  in  their  dia^ 
ractor;  a  statement  necessarily  free  from  any  poli- 
tieal  bias*  as  it  was  published  in  1829*  nearly  three 
years  before  the  question  of  the  succession  was 
mooted  in  Spain.  To  bring  under  my  reader  s  ob* 
serration  a  connected  series  of  proofs*  with  reference 
to  the  actual  existence  of  the  Biscayan  privileges, 
I  begin  by  quoting  this  extract*  although  I  should 
perhaps  apologize  for  so  doing.  * 

"The  three  Vascongadas*  or  Basque  provinces* 
form  a  triangle  bounded  by  the  sea,  by  Navarre*  and 
Old  Castillo.  Endowed  with  that  indefadgaUe  ae« 
tivity*  and  that  love  of  independence*  which  chavao^ 
terize  mountaineers*  the  industrious  Biscayana  have 
found  in  their  rugged  soil  the  palladi$im  of  their 

*  G^ograpfaift  Univefselle;  pir  M.  llalte  Bnin. 
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libeftie$.  Voluntarily  saligect  to  the  dotninicm  of 
Spttbi,  by  virtae  of  ancient  treaties,  the  Kings  of 
Spain  are  rather  their  protectors  than  their  So- 
vereigns. Each  of  the  provinces  has  its  separate 
government — ^its  general  assembly,  in  ifrhioh  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  people  are  discussed,  and  which 
isxamines  the  orders  of  the  King,  which  cannot  be 
harried  into  effect,  till  they  have  been  submitted  to 
this  form.  They  tax  themselves  for  the  expenses  of 
their  internal  administration,  and  their  contributions 
to  the  Crown  are  only  considered  as  a  free  gift, 
which  is  rarely  demanded,  and  would  not  be  granted, 
if  it  were  not  moderate." — Malte  Brun,  Q4ograpkie 
Universelle,  vol.  viii.  p.  78.* 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  actual  contest,  the  same 
facts  have  been  incidentally  but  positively  admitted 
by  an  authority  which  the  writer  of  the  pamfUet 
can  scarcely  be  prepared  to  question ;  not  by  a  friend 
to  the  cause  of  the  Basques,  not  by  a  man  attached 
to  the  interests  of  the  Infant,  but  by  the  acknow- 
ledged enemy  of  both,  by  a  partizan  in  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  word,  the  Commander  of  the  British 
Legion.  In  a  recent  proclamation,  dated  St.  Se- 
bastian, Feb.  14th,  1837,  General  Evans  observes, 
'*  Guipuzcoans,  Spain  is  about  to  receive  free  in- 
stitutions similar  to  your  own.''  Here  is  an  indi*- 
rect  but  decisive  admission  of  the  existence  in  the 
Basque  provinces  of  that  state  of  freedom,  which  the 
jEiuthor  of  the  Pamphlet  endeavours  to  deny ;  an  ad' 

*  Quarter^  Review^  No.  CXV.,  p.  285. 
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misBiaii  coming  from  the  kigliefit,  becaufee  from  the 
most  adverse  authority ;  coming  from  a  mam  in  the 
midst  of  the  circumetances  to  which  he  refers,  and 
the  passions  to  which  he  appeals,— «n  admission  un- 
guardedly made,  but  absolutely  conclusive  on  the 
point  at  issue.  In  England,  where  the  details  of 
fbsreign  affairs  are  but  imperfectly  known,  it  may 
answer  the  purposes  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  under- 
value the  liberties  of  the  Basques,  but  such  an  at^ 
tempt  would  be  manifestly  useless  in  the  hee  pro- 
vinces, and  there  a  different  policy  is  in  consequence 
pursued.  There  the  gallant  General  endeavours  to 
subdue  the  almost  universal  spirit  of  resistance  by 
addressing  himself  to  that  very  love  of  freedom  in 
which  the  opposition  mainly  originates,  by  ope- 
mting  upon  the  provincial  vanity  of  the  Gtdpu2ooan% 
and  inducing  them  to  believe  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  Queen^s  success,  a  system  similar  to  their  own 
will  be  extended  over  the  whole  of  Spain.  If,  how- 
ever, as  the  Author  of  the  pamphlet  states,  the  fueros 
have  long  ceased  to  have  any  practical  existence, 
why  then,  when  General  Evans  observes,  that  Spain 
is  about  to  receive  institutions  similar  to  those  of 
Guipuzcoa,  he  is  proclaiming  a  delusion,  he  is  an- 
nouncing to  the  Spaniards  generally — ^not  the  insti^i 
tution  of  a  free  constitutional  government,  but  the 
establishment  of  a  system  surrounded  by  the  forms 
indeed,  but  wholly  without  the  spirit  of  liberty.  And 
is  it  for  such  a  mockery  of  free  institutions  that  our 
Foreign  Secretary  is  prepared  to  plunge  this  country 
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into  active  hostilities^  and  perhaps  kindOe  thedDiaiiies 
of  a  general  war?  But,  in  point  offacty  the  truth 
has  been  unadvisedly  spoken,  and  when  the  General 
states,  that  Spain  is  about  to  reeeive  institutions 
similar  to  those  of  Gruipuzcoa>  he  acknowledges  the 
existence  of  the  Guipuzcoan  liberties,  her  admits 
that  progress  in  the  career  of  freedom  is  to  be  made 
in  other  parts  of  Spain  by  the  Spanish  Gorernment* 
and  that  a  greater  approximation  in  the  present  in* 
stitntions  of  that  kingdom  to  the  more  popular 
agrslein  of  Guipuzcoa,  will  characterize  the  intended 
change. 

Having  proved  the  unimpaired  existence  of  the 
privileges  by  the  recent  admission  of  a  witness  so 
competent  from  his  position  to  speak  with  know- 
ledge on  the  subject,  and  so  avowedly  hostile  to  the 
CarUst  cause,  and  the  provincial  rights,  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  adduce  other  authorities.  I  mighty 
Imwever,  dwell  upon  the  statements  of  a  very  inteUi* 
gent  traveller,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  little 
imbued  with  arbitrary  notions,  and  at  one  time  so 
muxh  an  object  of  suspicion  with  the  old  despotio 
Government  of  Spain,  that  his  work  was  ordered  to 
be  seized,  and  he  was  precluded  from  re-entering 
tfie  kingdom  by  the  special  command  of  the  court, 
because,  in  the  words  of  the  injunction,  ''  his  ill-di- 
gested production  contained  injurious  expressions 
concemxng  the  King  and  Royal  Family  of  Spain, 
and  sacrilegious  mockery  of  her  institutions  and 
laws." 

Speaking,  however,  of  the  Basque  provinces,  he  ob« 
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•erreB>  -in  a  salfleqaent  work  entiiled  <"  Spain  Be- 
raited,*' ''  The  Basques  and  NaTaneie  are  the  fieest 
people  in  Spain^  andare  perhaps  the  more  attached  to 
their  rights  and  privileges  from  their  facilities  of-iib-» 
serving  the  enslaved  condition  of  their  countrymen*^' 
He  tium  adverts  jto  their  free  institutions,  and  C0n- 
ehsdes  by  remarking,  "  Hence  it  is  not  the  love  of 
despotism,  but  the  dread  of  losing  a  liberty  whsdi 
has  descended  to  them  as  a  birthright  wtdth  stimis^ 
faites  them  in  this  deadly  contest."  He  takes  evev 
a  stronger  view  of  the  question  than  I  haredone* 
for  he  attributes  the  civil  war  exclusively  to  the  pcp 
pular  attachment  for  the  provincial  liberties^  aiid 
oonchides  by  observing,  *'  We  care  neither  for  Cac-' 
los  nor  Ohristina»  neither  for  King  or  Queen,"  aatdja 
B&Kayan  to  me ;  we  shall  never  want  a  God  to  jud^ 
us,  or  a  King  to  command  us.  If  we  cannot  be 
Spaniards  on  our  own  terms,  we  will  set  up  for  owv 
selvesy  and  have  a  bran  new  King  of  our  own  every 
year."  A  strong  and  almost  stem  attadunent  to 
their  immemorial  rights  is  the  great  moving  prm« 
iskfie  of  the  Biscay  an  insurrection ;  at  the  same  time  I 
believe  it  to  be  accompanied  by  adeep  devotion  to  the 
Prince,  who  so  unflinchingly  maintained  their  rights 
in  the  period  of  his  prosperity,  and  whom  they  noar 
believe  to  be  the  lawfol  Sovereign  of  thelaii^.  iiBi 
my  readers  recollect  that  this  account  of  the  motiwm 
whidi  influence  the  Biseayans  in  the  actual  ocmiesi 
proceeds  from  the  pen  of  an  individual  averse  to  des* 
potism  in  any  shape,  bom  under  a  democratic  goveon^ 
tomXm  wedded  to  democratie  opinions,  a  speetatov  of 
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the  passions  he  describes^  a  writ^  fronr  the  aetaal 
scene  of  war ;  let  him  remember  thls>  and  then  be* 
UeTe,  if  indeed  his  powers  of  faith  extend  so  Uati 
that  the  Biscayan  privileges  ''  have  long  ceased  to 
haire  any  practical  existence." 

If,  however,  my  reader  desires  excess  of  proof  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  I  will  refer  him  to  the  language 
cdniained  in  the  great  Guipuzcoan  manifesto  issued 
in  the  spring  of  1 836,  by  the  avowed  adherents  of  the 
Queen,  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  actual  existence  of 
the  fiieros,  and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  che^ 
rished  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  states,  without 
reference  to  party  distinctions.  In  this  manifesto 
the  Basque  Christinos  express  ''their  zeal  for  the 
lawful  throne  of  the  innocent  IsabeV  but  state 
''that  they  have  hitherto  preserved  their  rights  and 
privileges  unimpaired  ;'*  ''  that  it  would  be  neither 
just,  nor  wise,  nor  politic,  to  abolish  their  fueros; 
which  are  advantageous  to  the  provinces,  not  pre* 
judicial  to  the  nation,  founded  on  rights  acquired 
by  Guipuzcoa  in  the  compact  made  at  its  incorporft* 
tion  by  the  Crown,  and  highly  valued  by  its  hardy 
and  industrious  inhabitants ;"  and  conclude  by  the 
menacing  declaration, ''  that  an  army  must  be  always 
kept  on  foot  to  compel  them  to  submit  to  the  loss  of 
their  privileges."  And  this,  let  it  be  remembered^ 
was  the  language  of  men  avowedly  hostile  to  Doti 
Oarlos,  disclaiming  his  authority^  and  supporting 
the  Queen  and  the  Queen's  Generals  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  mafai^ 
festO)  issued  not  by  enemies  anxious  to  avail  them-^ 
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seLves  of  every  pretext  to  inflame  the  popular 
pMsicmB,  but  by  friends  cmable  to  control  their  just 
resentment,  we  are  told  by  the  Author  of  the  Faan* 
|dilet  that  the  Basques  are  not  contending  for  their 
liberties,  and  that  **  by  a  single  fact  he  can  swsep 
away  all  the  nonsense  that  is  talked  about  iberes 
and  privileges." 

I  feel  that  I  am  trespassing  upon  my  readei's 
patience  in  dwelling  upon  that  which  he  must  feel 
to  be  incontrovertibly  established ;  but  I  cannot  resist 
my  inclination  to  direct  his  attention  to  a  recent  ar- 
ticle on  the  Basque  Provinces,  written  by  a  French- 
man, M.  Viardot,  and  inserted  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Bevue  des  deux  Mondes  for  1836^  a  work  off 
great  and*  growing  celebrity.  M.  Viardot,  by  his 
own  admission,  went  into  the  Basque  provinces  to 
ascertain  the  state  and  causes  of  the  civil  war.  H« 
bdongs  to  the  ultra-liberal  party  in  France,  he 
holds  Don  Carlos  in  the  utmost  aversion,  and  inva- 
riably styles  him  the  Pretender  to  the  Crown,  yet  is 
so  convinced  of  the  practical  injustice  committed  by 
the  Spanish  Government  in  violating  the  privileges 
of  the  Basques,  that  perplexed  between  his  hatred  to 
the  Infant  on  one  side,  and  his  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  almost  unbounded  liberties  of  the  Biscayans  on 
the  other,  he  proposes  that  the  Basque  States  shovM 
be  separated  from  the  Spanish  Crown  and  should 
form  a  little  independent  republic,  for  which  he  says 
the  people  are  peculiarly  fitted  by  their  existing 
halnts  and  republican  institutions.  Hear,  then,  the 
opinions  and  statements  of  this  sworn  enemy  to  the 
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Carliat  cause  :-^''  Aussi  bien  que  la  Suisse,  elles  (les 
l^oviuces  Basques)  out  rimmemoriale  habitude  dcr 
la  vie  federale>  dea  assemblees  populaares,  des'  pou- 
voini  elus.  Elles  ont  egalement  leurs  lois  civiles. 
eommerciales  et  criminelles.  Les  quatre  provinees 
escemptes  furent  depouillees  de  leurs  privileges  pen- 
dant  le  regne  de  la  constitution  de  1820  &  1823,  et 
assimilees  pour  les  droits  et  les  devoirs  au  reste  de 
VEspagne.  Quand  Tinvasion  Franqaise  eut  retabli 
Tabsolutisme  royal  elles  recouvr^rent  leur  imme* 
moriale  independance.  C'est  dans  oe  double  fait 
qu'il  faut  cbercher  la  cause  de  leur  soulevement  et 
lecaractere  de  la  guerre  qu'ik  soutiennent  avectant 
d*opiniAtret£ :  c*est  ce  qui  explique  comment  le  nom 
de  Don  Carlos,  roi  absolu,  est  inscrit  sur  leur  dra^- 
peau  r^publicain."  Here  is,  indeed,  a  strong  confix^ 
mtttion  of  the  facts  I  have  stated  in  the  Basque  chap* 
ter,  and  yet  I  can  assure  my  reader  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  the  article  from  which  these  extracts  are 
quoted  till  within  the  last  few  days.  M.  Viardot 
continues : — 

"  Les  provinces  Basques,  etrangeres  k  la  m^tro- 
pole  aussi  bien  par  les  barrieres  Internationales  que 
par  le  langage,  n*en  different  pas  moins  par  les 
modura  politiques  et  le  regime  d'administration  inte^ 
rieure.  Tandis  que  TEspagne  devenait  sous  Charles 
Quint,  et  demeurait  depuis  lors  une  monarchie  ab- 
solue,  les  trois  provinces  conserverent  dans  toute  leur 
pureti  les  formes  r^publicaines,  &c.  JA  {k  Guernica) 
se  presentent  les  deputations  des  divcrses  eom^ 
munes  portant  sur  leurs  banni^res  le  nom  de'  re* 
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publiqiie.  Ces  congres  Teglent  rmdninistntkMi  do 
pays,  Totent  les  impdts,  determineBt  let  emplois  det 
dteien  publics,  car  les  pitmnces  font  enes-mtmes 
lean  depenses  administratives  de  toute  nature :  diet 
paient  leurs  employes,  elles  entretiennent  les  mi* 
lioes  pour  le  bon  ordre,  car  elles  ont  enfin  leurs 
finances  et  leur  credit  public,  finances  parfiEiiteineat 
administrees,  et  credit  puUic  qui  ferait  enTie  aux 
grands  etats,  puisque  k  1  epoque  du  souleTement, 
Octobre,  1833,  le  3.  p.  100,  de  la  cote  de  la  pro- 
Tince  d*  Alava,  etoit  cote  it  93."  I  must  request  the 
reader  to  peruse  attentiT^y  this  account  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Basque  States,  and  then  decide  whe- 
ther my  Basque  chapter  be  a  romance  or  a  plain 
statement  of  facts.  I  will  give  only  one  additional 
extract  from  M.  Viardot*8  work. — "  Les  juntos  na« 
tionales  elirent  en  outre  pour  Tinterralle  compris 
untre  leurs  sessions  un  magistrat  nomme  depute 
general,  en  qui  reside  le  pouToir  executif,  et  qui 
traite  aTec  le  gouvemement  Espagnol  en  quelqne 
sorte  d'egal  i  egal." 

;  The  question  of  the  privileges  maybe  summed  up 
in  a  few  words.  The  author  in  support  of  his  state- 
ment that  the  liberties  of  Biscay  have  been  long  set 
aside,  has  adduced  three  instances  only,  of  no  great 
general  notoriety,  the  levy  in  1818,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  police  and  Boyalist  Volunteers. 
It  will,  I  think,  have  been  proved  to  the  satisfactien 
of  my  readers  that  in  these  three  cases  the  form  and 
sidbstance  of  the  provincial  rights  were  eqmdfy 
respected.     In  confirmation  of  the  actual  existence 
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^  Aoae  tigbti,  I  lisfe  not  addcMed  a  single  CarliBt 
«Jiitli«rily,  but  have  only  brought  forward  the  state- 
aiMis  of  individuals  manifestly  impartial,  or  avowedly 
r  hostile  to  the  Carlist  eause.  As  to  the  actual  opera- 
lien  of  the  privileges  in  our  own  times,  we  have,  first, 
the  direct  admission  of  that  Cortes  of  1812,*  which 
^showed  itself  so  adverse  to  provincial  privilege,  and 
'Was  so  passionately  attached  to  the  system  of  ab- 
aolute  uniformity.  That  accurate  and  celebrated 
.geographer!  M.  Malte  Brun,  informs  us  that  the 
liberties  of  Biscay  were  in  full  operation  in  the  year 
1829;  we  have  next  in  order  the  evidence  of  the 
young  American  who  visited  the  provinces  in  the 
eommencement  of  the  civil  war,  and  who  was  cer- 
.tainly  no  friend  to  the  cause  of  Spanish  despofcidm 
.which  he  had  denounced  in  his  previous  writings, 
and  from  which,  in  consequence,  he  had  pers<»i- 
fdly  suffered :  in  1836  we  have  the  positive  decla- 
ration of  the  Basque  Christinos  protesting  against 
the  violation  of  their  rights  ^*  hitherto  unimpaired ;" 
and  in  the  same  year  appears  the  statement  of 
M.  Viardot,  an  ^e-witn^ss  of  the  struggle,  and  he 
distinctly  refers  the  insurrection  of  the  Basques  to 
their  love  of  freedom,  and  to  their  outraged  fueros. 
In  1837  the  admission  of  General  Evans  concludes 
a  chain  of  proof  which  cannot  be  broken  by  the 
efforts  of  any  ministerial  writer.  No  human  testi* 
IDony  can  go  further. 

The  Sovereign  and  the  Basque  assemblies  may 
be  assimilated  to  the  King  and  Parliament  in  Great 

*  Vide  Note  »t  the  end  of  the  Work. 
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Britain,  and  bad  the  same  legal  omnipotence ;  sup- 
plies of  money  were  never  granted^  except  under 
the  immediate  sanction  of  the  Basque  authmties'; 
and  I  do  not  think  the  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  can 
bring  forward  a  solitary  instance  of  any  order  from 
the  Kings  of  Spain  prevailing  in  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, without  the  local  sanction  established  by  the 
f ueros ;  nor  do  I  believe  he  can  produce  any  legal 
instrument  to  show  that  any  law  or  privilege  net 
originating  in  their  own  legislatures  was  at  any  thne 
gpranted  by  the  Crown  to  the  Basques  generally. 

The  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  states,  that  no  one 
since  the  King's  death  has  had  any  idea  of  changing 
''  the  system  of  internal  administration*'  in  the 
Basque  provinces.  What  does  the  Author  mean 
by  this  assertion  ?  Did  not  Castanon's  act,  by  hib 
own  admission,  sweep  away  the  fueros  with  all  its 
safeguards  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  at  a  time 
too  when  there  was  no  constitutional  form  of  go- 
vernment at  Madrid?  Did  not  the  Estatuto  Beal 
impose  a  new  law  of  election  on  the  Basques,  com- 
pelling them  to  send  deputies  to  the  Chamber  of 
Procuradores  at  Madrid,  thus  transferring  the  le- 
gislative power  over  their  provinces  from  their 
ancient  Juntas  to  a  common  chamber  in  the  capital; 
and  arc  not  the  very  forms  of  their  old  and  peculiafer 
rights  utterly  abolished,  and  absorbed  into  a  general 
system  by  the  revival  of  the  Constitution  of  1812? 
Yet  in  spite  of  these  notorious  and  undisputed  facts, 
he  tells  us  that  no  one  ever  since  the  Jong's  death 
has  had  any  idea  of  changing  the  internal  admi- 
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nistsration.  I  repeat  it,  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  Author's  meaning,  when  he  makes 
a  statement  so  completely  at  variance  with  facts ; 
he  adds^  **  their  system  of  internal  administration  is 
excellent ;  '*  here  he  directly  admits  a  state  of  things 
which,  during  many  pages  of  his  work,  he  has  by 
general  inference  laboriously  endeavoured  to  dis^ 
prore.  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  «how  that  the 
internal  administration  produced  by  the  free  laws  and 
free  constitution  of  the  Biscayan  States  is  excellent, 
and  has  conferred  the  greatest  benefits  on  their  in^ 
habitants.  In  the  sentence  just  quoted  he  fully  con* 
firms  my  statement :  does  he,  however,  equally  ap- 
prove of  the  internal  administration  of  other  parts 
of  Spain?  On  the  contrary,  he  takes,  I  think,  an 
exaggerated  view  of  their  misgovermnent,  and  asserts 
in  powerful  language  that  **  the  Spanish  people  are 
ground  down  to  the  lowest  level  of  civilization  ;  to 
satisfy  their  animal  wants,  to  bask  in  the  sun,  to  con- 
ceal  their  little  savings  from  the  rapacious  grasp  of 
the  priest  and  the  petty  official  tyrant  of  the  village,  is 
all  tihat  the  common  people  of  Spain  have  for  years 
past  ventured  to  aspire  to."  Would,  then,  the  Basques 
act  wisely  in  exchanging  a  system  admitted  to  be 
excellent,  even  by  their  most  determined  enemies, 
for  the  defective  arrangements  prevailing  in  other 
parts  of  Spain,  under  the  vague  hope  that  some  im- 
provement may  be  eSected,  in  what  is  now  noto- 
riously bad,  by  the  establishment  of  that  Consti- 
tution of  1812,  which,  often  tried,  has,  hitherto  at 
least,  produced  no  good  result?    If^  indeed,  the 

o2 
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Bftsques  were  willing  to  renounce  their  liberal  insti- 
tiitions,  their  free  trade>  their  system  of  light  and 
limited  taxation,  and  become  Yoluntarily  subject  to 
the  harassing,  involved,  and  pernicious  regulations  of 
the  fiscal  department  of  Castille,  they  would  not 
deserve  the  interest  they  now  excite  in  England 
and  in  Europe. 

The  Author  observes  that ''  the  Basque  province«> 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  privileges,  have 
long  been  treated,  with  respect  to  commerce,  as  a 
foreign  nation,  by  the  rest  of  Spain  ;  they  were  for-i 
bidden  to  trade  with  the  Americas ;  Spanish  colonial 
goods  were  not  allowed  to  be  imported  direct  to  their 
ports ;  their  vessels  were  looked  upon  as  foreign ; 
and  the  Basques,  moreover,  were  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  foreigpners,  with  respect  to  those 
productions  of  Spain  which  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  tbem  for  their  own  consumption,  while  their  own 
]^oduction8,  being  treated  as  foreigpo^  were  subject 
to  enormous  duties  on  entering  Castille."  These 
are  additional  proofs  of  the  reality  of  the  Basque 
liberties.  Independent  in  their  commercial  laws, 
and  not  considered  as  subjects  of  CastiUe,  they  were 
debarred  the  privilege  of  trading  directly  with  the 
colonies  belongring  to  the  Crown  of  Castille  and 
Leon.  "  A  Castilla  y  Leon  nuevo  mondo  did  Cohm,'* 
.was  the  motto  of  Columbus.  The  Basques,  how* 
ever,  traded  with  South  America  through  the  ports 
of  other  provinces  of  Spain,  and  many  commercial 
firms  are  conducted  by  Biscayans  at  Cadiz  and 
elsewhere. 
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I  Immediately  afterwards  the  Author  observea  '*  that 
the  sea-port  towns  and  manufacturers  in  the  Basque 
provinces  are  hostik  to  a  system  which  excludes 
their  productions  from  the  profitable  market  of  Cas- 
tille ;  while  the  inland  people  and  those  who  dweU  on 
the  frontier  are  violent  in  support  of  a  system  which 
necessarily  creates  the  enormous  smuggling  trade 
by  which  they  have  enriched  themselves."  These 
two  statements  are  not  very  consistent  with  each 
other.  If  there  be  such  an  enormous  smugg^i^ 
trade,  their  productions  can  hardly  be  excluded,  at 
least  to  any  great  extent,  from  the  profitable  market 
of  Castille. 

Having,  I  trust,  convinced  my  readers  of  the  actual 
and  unimpaired  existence  of  the  Basque  ftieros  in 
our  own  times,  I  will  now  advert  to  that  important 
part  of  the  reply  in  which  the  Author  comments 
severely  upon  my  statement,  that  her  Majesty's 
intentions  with  reference  to  the  privileges  were  not 
ambiguous  even  in  the  first  days  of  her  accession  to 
the  throne ;  he  declares  the  language  of  the  Court 
was  the  same  as  the  famous  manifesto  in  which  the 
Queen  professed  her  determination  to  maintain  the 
actual  state  of  things;  he  broadly  asserts  the  Basques 
had  no  reason  to  distrust  her  intentions,  and  he  ob- 
serves that  the  insurrection  in  Biscay  was  so  com- 
pletely unconnected  with  any  real  or  apprehended 
violation  of  their  ftieros,  that  Don  Carlos  was  pro- 
claimed before  the  policy  of  the  Court  could  by  any 
possibility  be  known,  indeed  before  the  mortal  re* 
mains  of  Ferdinand  had  been  conveyed  totheEscurml. 
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Axguing  on  tkese  premues*  the  Author  proeeedB  to 
cibsenrc,  that  the  Biscaywui  were  the  aggressors,  that 
they  threw  off  their  allegianoe  at  the  Queen's  aeee8<> 
sion,  were  the  first  to  violate  the  compact  established 
between  Spain  aad  the  free  provinces,  and,  there- 
fore, had  no  right  to  complain  of  any  subsequent 
infringement  of  their  liberties.  This  statement  is 
plausible,  but  its  value  will  be  materially  diminished 
by  a  careful  examination  of  &ct8.  If  I  have  faUen 
into  any  error  on  the  subject  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  the  Court  with  reference  to  the  Biscayan  privi- 
leges, that  error  has  arisen  from  too  great  a  desire 
to  state  the  case  against  the  Queen  with  fkimess.  I 
have  indeed  intended  to  exhibit  the  most  glaring 
faults  of  her  policy,  but  have  felt  no  inclination  to 
travel  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  events  upon 
which  I  chiefly  dwell,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  crimi- 
nating her  Majesty,  and  pressing  into  my  service 
every  foolish  and  abortive  attempt  to  violate  existing 
rights.  But  what  becomes  of  the  argument  of  my 
opponent,  who  states  that  the  Biscayans  had  no 
reason  to  distrust  the  views  of  the  Court,  if  it  appear 
that  the  Queen  evinced  the  most  hostile  spirit  to 
the  provincial  privileges  even  before  her  husband's 
death? 

When  M.  Salmon  died  in  1832,  the  Count 
d*Alcudia,  then  at  Milan,  was  named  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  head  of  the  actual  Administra- 
tion. On  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  that  nobleman  de- 
clined the  appointment,  respectfully  informing  the 
King  that  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  dis- 
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posed  to  adopt  a  perilous  and  innoTating  coarse  of 
pcdicy,  and  that  his  pubUc  priBciples  would  not  per* 
mit  him  to  carry  on  the  Government  in  concert 
with  such  men.  The  King  approved  of  his  opinions, 
and  empowered  him  to  form  an  Administration.  A 
few  days  afterwards  he  presented  to  his  Majesty  a 
Ust  of  the  individuals  with  whom  he  was  disposed 
la  act;  but  in  the  mean  time  the  Queen's  influenoe 
had  been  exerted  on  the  enfeebled  mind  of  the  Eing^ 
and  although  he  concurred  in  the  observations  which 
feU  from  the  Count,  and  agreed  in  the  necessity  of 
the  change,  he  signified  his  intention  to  postpone  it 
for  a  time,  and  adopted  the  inconsistent  policy  of 
requiring  M.  Alcudia  to  remain  at  his  post  as  Pre- 
mier, and  yet  retain,  as  colleagues,  men  who  were 
notoriously  opposed  to  his  views. 

These  discordant  elements  produced  their  natural 
results ;  the  Cabinet  was  soon  divided  into  two  hos- 
tile parties  entertaining  different  views  and  prin- 
ciples, and  only  agreed  in  counteracting  each  other. 
Those  mutual  dissensions  at  length  threatened  the 
dissolution  of  the  Cabinet  The  army  of  observation, 
ranged  along  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  was  at  first  a 
prolific  source  of  discord,  and  soon  afterwards  Ballas- 
teros  revived  his  former  schemes,  and  submitted  to  the 
King  the  project  of  a  law  intended  to  change  the  fis* 
cal  privileges  of  the  Basques,  to  interfere  with  their 
syst^n  of  taxation,  and  virtually  abolish  the  fueros. 
The  Count  d* Alcudia  indignantly  refused  his  assent 
to  such  a  proposition,  and  advised  his  Majesty  to 
refbr  it  without  delay  to  the  Council  of  State.   That 
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distinguished  body  of  men,  to  their  immortal  honoiir^ 
again,  and  by  an  immenBe  miij<»ity,  refased  to  enter<» 
tain  the  unprincipled  Bcheme*  .  Among  those  wb0 
deflanded  upon  this  occasion  the  endangered  liberfiea 
of  the  Basques,  I  will  particularly  name  the  Arch? 
bishop  of  Toledo,  the  Bishop  of  Leon,  the  Duke  of 
lofantado.  Monsieur  Asnarez,  the  Marquis  de  )» 
Beunion,  the  Marquis  de  la  Villa  Verde,  the  Comi^ 
de  Venadido,  Monsieur  Leuiva,  and  Monsieur  Garda 
da  la  Torre.  When  these  circumstances  were  known  la 
Biscay,  the  general  deputation  of  the  Basque  piOf 
vinces  at  Madrid  was  ordered  to  wait  upon  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  and  the  Bishop  of  Leon,  and 
express  to  those  two  eminent  individuals  the  grateful 
thanks  of  the  Biscayans,  for  the  consdentioos  ezer-. 
tions  they  had  again  made  in  behalf  of  the  just 
liberties  of  the  States. 

During  this  conflict  in  the  Cabinet,  Ballasteros^ 
the  Author  and  proposer  of  the  scheme,  was  sup-: 
ported  by  her  Majesty,  and  by  all  her  adherents  ai 
the  Court,  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  and  Monsieor 
AJjQudia,  the  stem  and  unflinching  champion  of  the 
provincial  privileges,  wbs  decried  with  equal  warmth. 
Aa  the  Queen*s  uifluence  increased,  the  Count  of 
Alcudia  was  dismissed,  and  when  in  the  October  of 
1832,  in  consequence  of  the  Eang's  increasing  indisr 
position,  the  supreme  power  was  ad  interim  vested  in 
the  Queen,  her  real  friends  and  advisers  were  selected 
from  a  class  notoriously  hostile  to  the  provincial  con- 
stitutipns.  The  knowledge  of  her  feelings  upon  that 
sulgect,  and  the  suspicious  character  of  her  general 
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poUo  J  as  Begent^  difiused,  even  at  that  period,  a  panic 
through  the  tree  states,  and  engendered  a  spirit  of 
defiance  to  the  government  which  good  men  wo\ikl 
have  sought  to  tranquillize  by  gentleness  and  justice, 
and  wise  men  would  have  seen  with  apprehension 
and  disarmed  by  caution  and  forbearance.  We  ar^ 
not  only  told  by  eye  witnesses  that  aflhirs  were  even 
then  verging  to  a  crisis  in  the  provinces ;  we  are  not 
only  told  by  Mr.  Walton,  in  his  able  work  on  the  Be- 
volutions  of  Spain,  that  the  ferment  at  Bilboa  was 
extreme;  but  we  are  assured  by  the  ConMtiiutiannel, 
a  journal  published  at  Paris,  of  European  reputation; 
remarkable  for  the  accuracy  of  its  information,  and 
devoted  to  the  Queen^s  cause,  that  the  irritation  of 
the  public  mind  in  Biscay  proceeded  to  such  an 
extent,  that  in  the  autumn  of  1832  the  Biscayans 
drew  up  and  forwarded  memorials  to  the  King  pro-* 
testing  against  the  acts  of  the  Queen,  and  imploring 
him  to  resume  the  administration  of  affairs.  The 
King  did  resume  the  Government,  disapproved  of 
the  general  policy  of  the  Queen,  and  reversed  many 
of  her  acts,  as  the  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  correctly 
states.  In  consequence  the  horizon  cleared,  and  the 
agitation  of  the  public  mind  in  Biscay,  which  even 
then  appeared  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  into  open 
insurrection,  was  for  the  moment  appeased. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  think  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  Basques  were  not  the  aggressors; 
that  they  had  every  reason  to  distrust  her  Majesty*s 
intentions,  and*  that  even  without  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  succession,  a  due  regard  to  the 

o3 
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preservation  of  their  own  independent  bnt  endtti' 
gered  rights  justified  the  course  vrhich  they  thought 
fit  to  pursue  on  the  Queen's  accession. 

But  to  speak  accurately,  it  cannot  be  said  thai  as 
a  people  they  took  up  arms  on  the  King's  death ; 
the  revolt  was  partial  only,  and  did  not  assume  a 
fixmndable  character  till  Castanon  totaUy  abolished 
the  ftieros.  That  a  very  different  complexion  was 
given  to  the  war  by  the  ill-judged  proclamation  of 
that  officer  is  admitted  by  the  writer  of  the  Pam- 
phlet, who^in  adverting  to  that  circumstance,  observes 
''  Swords  had  been  previously  drawn,  scabbards  vrere 
now  flung  away,  and  the  wager  by  battle  became  the 
only  issue  by  which  the  question  could  be  tried  ;** 
although  with  an  inconsistency  not  infrequent  in  his 
work,  he  treats  with  contempt,  in  another  part  of  the 
Pamphlet,  the  belief  generally  and  justly  entertained 
that  the  Basques  are  warmly  attached  to  their 
provincial  rights. 

This  act  of  Castanon  is  reprobated  by  the  Author, 
and  was  reprobated,  he  admits,  though  not  disavowed 
by  the  Government.  Why  was  it  not  disavowed  by 
the  Government  ?  Because  we  are  told  "  that  per- 
sons acquainted  with  the  Spanish  character  will 
admit  that  the  Ch>vemment  would  have  gained 
absolutely  nothing  by  offering  to  annul  the  act  rf 
Castanon  and  restore  the  fiicros*"  That  is  to  say, 
an  agent  commits  an  unjust  and  oppressive  act,  an 
act  disapproved  of  by  his  principal^  who  yet  refuses  to 
repair  the  wrong  because  he  may  derive  no  personal 
advantage  from  pursuing  the  obvious  path  of  justice 
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and  honour.  This  is  indeed  a  low  standard  of 
morality.  Bat  a  disavowal  of  this  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Government^ "  would  have  angered  the  friends 
of  the  Queen."  Why  so  ?  Because,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously stated,  and  my  opponent  unintentionally 
confirms  my  statement,  the  Queen^s  friends  had 
determined,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  herpoT^er,  to 
suppress  the  rights  of  the  Basques,  and  a  disavowal 
of  Castanon's  act  would  have  interposed  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  their  favorite  scheme. 

The  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  is  compelled  to  admit 
the  compact  concluded  between  the  Biscayans  and 
the  Crown  of  Castille;  but  sensible  of  the  odium 
which  invariably  attaches  to  a  violation  of  frtith,  par- 
ticularly when  practised  by  the  powerful  upon  the 
weak,  he  labours  to  throw  the  whole  onus  <^  the 
breach  of  agreement  on  the  Basques,  an  attempt 
disproved  to  a  gpreat  degree  by  reference  to  the 
events  which  signalised  the  first  Begency  of  the 
Queen.  He  observes  that  the  rebellion  of  the  Basques 
justified  the  abolition  of  the  fueros,  however  impru- 
dent that  step  might  be.  Now,  assuming  for  a 
moment  with  him,  that  the  resistance  of  the  Bis- 
cayans to  the  Queen*s  authority  was  rebellion,  and 
not  a  loyal  assertion  of  the  claims  of  the  legitimate 
liBe>  can  his  position  be  defended  on  any  constitu- 
tional grounds  ?  An  insurrection  takes  place  in  the 
provinces  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos ;  it  is  treated,  as 
the  Author  admits,  with  contempt  by  the  Govern- 
ment ;  even  at  a  period  subsequent  to  Castanon's 
proclamation,  the  Infiuit*s  arrival  in  Spain  only 
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firom  the  Prime  Minkter  of  tfamt  kingdom 
tbe  Taimting  remark  that  another  rebd  had  been 
added  to  the  Carliat  banda;  yet  although  the  in* 
Burrection  had,  at  that  time,  excited  no  real  wppier 
hension  in  any  member  of  .the  Government*  although 
a  amall  part  only  of  the  population  waa  then  in  anna* 
the  Spanish  Administration  deemed  it  just  toponiab 
the  many  for  the  transgression  of  the  few,  and  to 
dq>riTe  an  entire  people  of  their  ancient  laws. 

The  Author  more  than  once  refers  to  pandlda 
drawn  from  the  history  of  Scotland.  Let  me  also 
have  my  Scottish  parallel  If  at  the  period  of  the 
Bevolution  of  1688*  when  troops  were  sent  to  repress 
the  movements  which  agitated  parts  of  Scotland  in 
favor  of  the  exiled  dynasty,  some  officer  entnisted 
with  a  high  military  command  had  issued  a  procla- 
mation abrogating  every  civil  right  and  privilege  till 
then  enjoyed  by  the  Scotch,  on  the  ground  that,  as 
a  nation^  they  had  forfeited  every  ancient  liberty  and 
franchise,  because  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  po^ 
pulation  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Oovem* 
ment ;  and  if  the  Oovemment  had  virtually  oon-» 
firmed  that  decree,  leaving  the  people  to  infer  from 
their  language,  and  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
le^gislation,  that  the  abrogation  of  those  rights  would 
not  be  temporary  but  permanent ;  what  would  have 
been  the  opinion  generally  entertained  of  an  Admi- 
nistration which  had  dared  to  inflict  such  penalties 
on  a  free  people  on  such  a  worthless  plea  ?  Still  less 
can  such  an  argument  be  maintained  with  reference 
to  the  Basques,  if  the  statement  advanced  by  the 
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Author  of  the  Pamphlet  be  correct.  He  declaaretfy 
(p.  V7,)  that  in  the  whole  of  the  Carlist  army  there 
are  only  8000  Basques.  It  is,  however,  admitted  by 
men  of  all  opinions^  that  the  Biscayan  force  is  much 
greater  now  than  when  CastaSon  abolished  the 
fueros  in  the  in&ney  of  the  civil  war.  If,  then,  our 
Author's  statement  be  correct,  how  inconsiderable, 
according  to  his  own  showing,  must  have  been  those 
Carlist  bands  for  whose  delinquencies  a  whole  popu* 
lation  was,  in  his  opinion,  justly  doomed  to  lose 
their  rights  and  privileges  1  If  the  native  Basques 
contending  in  the  Carlist  armies  be  so  few  in  num- 
ber, how  gpreat  must  be  the  proportion  of  other  Spa- 
niards now  in  arms  ag^nst  the  Queen's  authority  t 
and  what  then  becomes  of  the  statement  that  the 
Basques  ''  are  endeavouring  to  give  the  law  to  thir- 
teen millions,  and  the  well-being  of  the  Peninsula* 
and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  demand  that  such  an 
attempt  be  stoutly  resisted  ?"  The  extravagance  of 
the  assertion  that  only  eight  thousand  Basques 
are  in  arms  against  the  Oovemment,  has  been 
eiqposed  in  a  strain  *  of  happy  irony  by  the  noble 
author  of  the  "  Beply ;"  but  my  opponent  must  submit 
to  be  judged  by  his  own  statemcmts,  and  if  these  be 
correct,  the  number  of  Basque  insurgents  at  the 
period  of  Castanon's  proclamation  must  have  been 
ridiculously  smalL    Under  such  circumstances^  what 

*  Tvo  pampblett,  m  my  feaden  are  pvobably  avara,  have  ap» 
peared^  in  aniwer  to  the  <*  Policy  of  Sogland  towards  Spain,*  both  of 
considerable  merit;  one  by  Mr.  Walton,  the  other  entiUcd  ^ Beply 
to  the  P^licy^  ftc,"  by  a  noblemaii. 
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could  exceed  the  injustice  of  punwhing  a  wlude 
popalation  for  the  offences  committed  by  an  in- 
QODfliderable  minority  ? 

I  am  snrprised  that  any  champion  of  representa* 
tire  institutions  should  assert  that,  in  the  event  of 
^  disputed  succession,  ''  it  behoved  them  (the 
Basques)  to  remain  neuter.'*  Were  their  provindal 
Juntas — ^their  native  Parliaments — ^which  had  imme- 
inorially  exercised  the  powers  of  legislation  widnn 
their  respective  limits,  with  which  Cromwell  is  said 
to  have  opened  negotiations  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  which  in  the  eighteenth  indisputably  oSexed 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  Spain  to  France, — 
were  Parliaments  so  independent  in  their  character 
to  remain  wholly  passive  during  the  agitation  of 
such  an  important  question  ?  At  the  period  of  our 
Jtevolution,  the  representatives  of  Scotland  and  of 
Ireland  would,  I  think,  have  heard  with  some  asto- 
nishment, and  no  little  indignation,  that  they,  in 
behalf  of  their  respective  nations,  were  entitled  to 
no  voice  on  the  subject  of  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  were  bound  to  strict  neutrality  upon  a 
question  which  came  home  to  the  feelings  and  influ- 
eoced  the  destinies  of  every  freeman  of  the  soiL 
And  the  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  has  established 
no  substantive  difference  between  the  cases  of  Biscay 
and  of  Ireland  and  Scotland. 

My  opponent  observes,  (p.  35,)  "  The  injustice  of 
acting  by  Ireland,  as  Lord  Carnarvon  hypothetically 
assumes,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  would  have  been 
unpardonable  in  the  Spanish  Government,  if  su£^- 
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ciently  rich,  not  to  have  imitated  the  example  off 
England,  by  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Bisoayan 
leg^lature,  if  an  opportunity  for  so  doing  had  arisen.** 
The  want  of  this  opportunity  he  attributes  to  the 
disturbances  which  broke  out  in  favor  of  Don  Carlos. 
How  different  was  the  conduct  pursued  by  William 
the  Third  towards  Scotland  at  his  accession  to  the 
throne  in  1688,  under  somewhat  similar  circum* 
stances  I  Though  a  civil  war  was  at  that  conjuno- 
ture  desolating  the  Highlands,  the  States  were  con-* 
vened,  and  a  letter  was  respectfully  addressed  to 
them  by  King  William,  calling  their  attention  to  the 
eondition  of  public  affairs,  and  soliciting  their  co* 
operation.  The  want  of  opportunity  with  a  govern- 
ment is  like  want  of  time  with  a  man  of  the  world, 
who  is  always  at  leisure  to  do  that  which  is  person- 
ally  agreeable,  but  has  no  time  to  devote  on  objects 
to  which  he  is  really  opposed  or  wholly  indifferent ; 
but  the  declaration  made  by  my  opponent,  that  the 
consent  of  the  Biscayan  legislature  ought  to  have 
been  obtained  if  local  circumstances  had  not  inter- 
posed, is  of  great  importance,  being  a  complete 
though  unintentional  admission  on  his  part,  that  the 
Basque  legislatures  were  essentially  independent 
and  in  active  operation  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Queen's  accession.  The  same  remark  applies  to  his 
reasoning  on  Castaiion^s  decree.  If  the  jnivileges 
had  been  virtually  set  aside  for  years,  why  did  the 
formal  abolition  of  merely  nominal  rights  produce 
such  a  degree  of  rancour  as  to  destroy  every  linger- 
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ui|p  liope  of  acoommodatioii,  and  render  tmk  war  inr 
its  wont  form  inevHable? 

My  opponent  observes^  in  continuation,  "  Suppose 
that  Ireland  in  1745  bad  declared  itself  in  Ckvot  of 
the  Pretender,  and  had.made  war  against  the  Hooso 
of  HanOTer,  and  that  the  English  Government  bad* 
in  retaom,  inflicted  upon  Ireland  all  the  advantages 
of  the  British  conititution>  does  Lend  Camanrgn 
imagine  that  a  very  great  hardship  would  have  beet 
inlUcted  on  them  T'    In  reply,  I  must  remind  him 
thai  when  CastaSon's  decree  forced  on,  by  his  owb 
admission,  a  desperate  and  unavoidable  crisis  na 
attempt  was  made  to  replace  the  subverted  liberties 
of  the  Basques  by  **  all,"  or  indeed  "  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Britiah,'*  Spanish,  or  any.constitu.- 
tistn  whatever;  for  on  referring  to  dates,  it  will  appear 
that  when  that  officer  abolished  the  fiieros,  and  the 
Goremment  adopted  by  not  disavowing  the  measure 
or  restoring  the  extinguished  rights,  no  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  of  any  kind  existed,  in 
^pain;  therefore  the  imaginary  parallel  does  not 
hold  good  in  any  point  of  view.    Castanon*s  mani- 
festo appeared  in  the  winter  of  1833,  the  Estatuto 
Real,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1834.    That  skeleton  ^ 
a  charter  was  forced  upon  the  reluctant  Queen  con- 
trary to  heV  previous  declarations  that  she  would 
muatain  the  actual  state  of  things  and  not  admit  of 
dangerous  innovations;  a  pledge  contained  in  the 
royal  manifesto  inserted  in  page  29  of  the  Pamphlet 
Hew,  then,  could  my  opponent,  a  man  professiiig 
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extreme  attachment  to  liberal  principleB,  expect  that 
the  Biscayans^  trained  from  their  iniancy  to  habits  of 
independence,  would  see  their  liberties  extinguished 
at  a  blow>  and  be  tranquillized  by  a  mere  hope  that, 
in  ihe  course  of  time,  some  possible  atonement  might 
be  made,  some  species  of  constitution  ultimately  ten? 
dered  to  their  acceptance,  although  such  expectations 
were  directly  opposed  to  the  Queen's  most  solemn 
declarations  7  To  judge  impartially,  we  must  reverl 
to.  the  feelings  and  prospects  of  the  period.  Th# 
Basques  could  not  foresee  events  then  in  the  womb 
of  time,  they  could  only  judge  from  actual  appear- 
ances, they  had  only  to  choose  between  a  firm  adhe- 
rence to  their  ancient  constitution,  or  unconditional 
despotism.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  course 
could  patriotic  and  high-minded  men'  pursue  but  that 
which,  they  adopted?  for  the  Author  himself  ackDowv 
ledges  that  Castanon*s  proclamation  forced  matters 
to  a  positive  crisis, — that  with  the  proclamation  oi 
his  decree  the  day  of  compromise  and  possible  ae^ 
commodation  closed,  and  that  no  middle  course 
could  afterwards  be  steered ; — and  is  it  for  a  Whig 
administration  to  maintain,  that,  placed  in  such  a 
difficult'  predicament,  a  race  of  freemen  were  at  li- 
berty to  hesitate  between  men  who  frankly  secured 
to  them  their  cherished  liberties,  and  have  since  con- 
firmed those  rights  by  oath,  by  promise,  and  by  pro- 
clamation, and  that  party  in  the  state  which  an- 
nounced to  them  positive  and  immediate  slavery, 
without  even  holding  out  a  distant  and  precarious 
hope  of  future  independence  ? 
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My  opponent  states,  (p.  19^  ''Lord  Canuurvon 
would  by  inference  lead  us  to  beUeve  that  the  Inqm- 
sition  had  never  entered  the  provinces;  such  how- 
ever is  not  the  case,  but  to  have  openly  established 
it  there  would  have  been  an  unnecessary  violation  of 
ike  privileges*  The  provinces  were  therefore  attached 
to  Logrono,  whkh  was  made  the  central  point  of 
the  holy  office  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
nomination  of  commissioners,  as  in  the  rest  of  Spain, 
was  given  to  the  parish  curates,  and  thus  the  boasted 
privileges  were  respected  in  form,  but  in  substance 
trampled  under  foot.*'  The  &llacy  of  this  statement  is 
so  completely  exposed  in  the  115th  number  of  the 
Quarterly  Review,  that  I  think  it  wholly  unnecessary 
to  detain  my  readers  on  this  point.  *'  The  Inquudr 
tioa,'*  observes  the  Author  of  this  able  article, ''  esta* 
blished,  where  it  had  a  right  to  do  so,  in  Old 
CastiUe,  a  kind  of  holy  fortress  to  prevent  the 
iiruption  into  its  territories  of  Biscayan  liberty. 
When  a  fortress  is  erected  on  a  frontier  is  it  a  proof 
that  both  sides  are  subjected  to  the  same  authority  ?'* 
The  same  writer  abserves,  an  observation  which  will 
be  confirmed  by  every  man  acquainted  with  ^>ain» 
that  the  parish  priests,  into  whose  hands  the  pow* 
ers  of  the  Inquisition  are  stated  to  have  devolved  in 
Biscay,  were  no  allies  of  that  tribunal,  but  were 
essentially  identified  with  the  people.  No  Bis<»yan 
could  be  arrested  upon  any  charge  without  the 
warrant  of  the  local  authorities.  In  point  of  forai, 
the  agents  of  that  oppressive  tribunal  could  not  act 
openly  in  the  provinces;  in  point  of  practioeb  it 
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appears  from  Zamaeola*  that  even  duiing  the  moat 
bigoted  period  of  Boman  Catholic  ascendency,  "  an 
infinite  number  of  P^testant  families*'  escaped  from 
France>  after  the  dreadful  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew,  and  found  a  secure  Myhim  in  Biscay,  where 
Ifaiey  were  protected  and  kindly  received.  And  yet 
this  generous  conduct,  observed  towards  the  nnfor* 
iunate  exiles,  might  have  entailed  on  the  Biscayans 
the  resentment  of  the  Court  of  Franee,  which  had 
instigated  the  massacre,  and  was  sure  to  excite  the 
displeasure  oi  the  Spanish  Government,  which  had 
cong^tulated  their  French  allies  on  the  successful 
ksue  of  that  detestable  conspiracy.  This  toleration, 
it  must  also  be  remembered,  was  shown  during  the 
reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  the  most  bigoted  and 
powerful  Prince  that  ever  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Spain, 
at  a  time  when  autos-da-fe  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  and  when 
foreignem  as  well  as  natives  were  brought  to  the 
stake. 

My  opponent  states,  (p.  120,) ''  It  is  notorious  that 
when,  a  short  time  since,  and  at  a  moment  of  his 
greatest  necessities,  Don  Carlos  was  offered  the 
assistance  of  Austria,  which  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  other  powers,  upon  the  condition  of 
his  promising  an  amnesty  and  not  to  re-establish  the 
Inquisition,  he  reftised  assistance  coupled  with  such 
conditions."  Captain  Henningsen,  in  a  well-written 
letter  addressed  to  the  Morning  Post,  has  proved 
from  authentic  documents,  that  Don  Carlos  and  his 
venerable  minister  the  Bishop  of  Leon  are  equally 
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indisposed  to  the  re^estabUshment  of  the  Inquisition. 
It  is  true  that  no  proclamation  expressing  that 
oiiinion  has  been  issued  by  the  Infant  since  bis 
arrival  in  the  Basque  prorinces,  but  every  man 
acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  parties  in  Spain,  is 
perfectly  aware  that  an  official  manifesto  announcingf 
the  utter  abolition  of  that  tribunal  might  be  attended 
with  results  most  prejudicial  to  the  royal  cause.  That 
institution,  as  the  gallant  Captain  justly  observes, 
is  still  deeply  rooted  in  the  prejudices,  if  not  in  the 
affections  of  the  peasantry;  over  their  heads  its 
thunders  rolled  comparatively  innocuous  even  in 
those  days  when  the  tyranny  of  the  Papal  power  was 
most  galHng  and  unmitigated ;  and  during  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years,  its  depression  has  been  inva* 
riaUy  accompanied  by  the  desecration  of  their  altan^ 
the  persecution  of  their  priests,  and  the  destruction 
of  every  antient  and  religious  institution,  and  is  there? 
fore  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  ascendency  of 
revolution  in  its  worst  form.  A  formal  abolition  of 
this  tribunal  might  possibly  give  rise  to  great  mis- 
apprehension of  the  Infknt's  motives  among  that 
vahiable  class  which  now  wields  in  his  fiivor  the 
physical  force  of  the  country,  and  would  therefore 
be  impolitic ;  but  to  show  the  intentions  of  the 
Infant  and  his  advisers,  I  will  quote  from  Captaia 
Henningsen's  letter  the  following  extracts  fibm  a 
oorrespondence  which  I  have  also  seen,  and  whose 
authenticity  I  can  also  guarantee. 

Extract  from  a  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Leon  to  a 
Spanish  diplomatist : — ^  In  my  opinion  the  King 
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ought  to  publish  a  manifeBto^  although  I  agree  with 
jou  that  it  must  be  the  production  of  a  master  pen/ 
and  that  not  only  the  exigencies  of  the  moment^  but 
all  future  considerations^  must  be  duly  weighed  in 
writing  it.  This  document  ought  to  speak  plainly 
and  distinctly  of  tho  moderation  which  will  dis- 
tinguish the  government  of  his  Majesty,  and  the 
clemency  he  intends  to  exercise ;  whilst  it  announces 
his  inexorable  justice  towards  those  who,  having 
been  once  pardoned,  shall  relapse  into  past  errors. 
With  respect  to  the  Inquisition,  the  manifesto  should 
state  in  explicit  terms,  that  for  the  better  regulation 
of  the  Church  of  Spain  and  its  dependencies,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  re-establish  the  old  Councils 
of  Toledo,  which  during  the  number  of  years  that 
the  Church  was  exclusively  governed  by  them  shed 
so  much  lustre  on  it.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  the  said  Councils  are  much  anterior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and  that  by  the 
fiu;t  of  caUing  them  together  the  Inquisition  will  be 
quietly  abolished. 

"  JoAQOiif,  Bishop  of  Leon."* 
The  Councils  of  Toledo  have  little  more  authority 
than  that  possessed  by  our  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
their  decisions  cannot  take  effect  without  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  Crown. 

In  October,  1 835,  the  Bishop  of  Leon  addressed 
a  letter  to  Don  Carlos  containing  similar  advice. 
Don  Carlos  replied,  and  I  subjoin  the  following  ex- 
tract firom  his  answer : — 

'*  You  know,  my  dear  Bishop,  the  rectitude  of  my 
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intentions,  and  my  sentiments  on  this  snl^goct,— the 
sbolition  of  the  Inquisition, — and  that  they  are  the 
same  as  those  which  you  express  in  your  letter.  It 
is  true  I  am  an  enemy  to  manifestos,  because  I  only 
wish  to  do  what  is  right,  and  to  secure  the  hap|micss 
of  my  countrymen,  which  must  ever  be  my  main  de- 
sire. Now,  a  manifesto,  besides  that  it  raises  ex- 
peditions which  one  may  never  be  able  to  realise, — 
a  thing  which  I  detest  above  all  others, — must  either 
be  strung  together  with  high-sounding  promises  and 
phrases,  intended  to  hallucinate  and  deceive,  or  it 
must  too  openly  expose  the  intentions  one  really  has 
of  doing  good  to  one's  country,  to  be  prudent.  Never- 
theless, if  you  still  judge  it  necessary  and  useful,  I 
am  ready  to  publish  the  manifesto  you  advise ;  but 
in  that  case,  I  pray  you  to  put  it  together  for  me, 
because  so  high  is  the  opinion  I  entertain  of  your 
wisdom,  and  the  love  and  interest  you  bear  me,  that 
then.  I  shall  remain  satisfied  that  it  will  be  done  as  it 
ought.  (Signed)        ''Carlos. 

"  Eated  Tolosa,  Nov.  10,  1835." 

The  manifesto,  indeed,  never  appeared ;  but  the 
absence  of  any  public  declaration  upon  that  delicate 
subject,  did  not  originate  on  the  part  of  Don  Carlos 
and  his  advisers,  as  I  have  sufficiently  shown,  in 
any  latent  sympathy  with  the  Inquisition,  but  in  the 
reasons  previously  stated.  The  extracts  just  inserted 
inartificially  written,  never  designed  to  see  the  light, 
and  bearing  the  stamp  of  truth  in  every  line,  wiH 
satisfy  all  candid  minds  on  this  part  of  the  Spanish 
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qtjestion^  and  shows  the  glaring  errors,  as  to  facta 
and  opinions^  into  which  my  opponent  has  been 
misled  by  his  Christino  authorities. 

Having  given  these  extracts,  it  is  almost  nnne- 
cessary  to  add  that  the  statement  made  by  the  Au- 
thor of  the  Pamphlet,  in  the  most  positive  manner, 
t^at  Don  Carlos  refused  the  assistance  of  Austria^ 
when  coupled  with  the  condition  of  not  re-establish- 
ing the  Inquisition,  is  wholly  incorrect.  An  ag^nt, 
acting  on  behalf  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia* 
communicated  with  Don  Carlos  on  the  subject  cf 
the  Inquisition,  to  whose  re-establishment  those 
powers  were  naturally  and  justly  opposed.  This 
agent,  a  man  of  birth  and  honour,  confessed  to  me 
that  he  adverted  to  the  point  with  some  apprehen<- 
sion,  but  was  at  once  relieved  by  the  frank  and  open 
manner  in  which  Don  Carlos  received  the  intima^ 
tion.  The  Infant  observed,  his  views  were  much 
misunderstood ;  he  was  quite  aware  that  the  In- 
quisition was  unsuited  to  the  age,  and  he  would 
never  be  the  man  to  restore  it ;  although  warmly 
attached  to  the  Church,  he  knew  that  abuses  had 
crept  into  the  ecclesiastical  system,  and  these  he 
fully  intended  to  reform,  if  placed  upon  the  throne 
of  Spain  by  the  exertions  of  his  subjects.  This  is 
the  real  version  of  the  communications  which  passed 
between  the  great  Northern  Courts  and  the  Infant 
on  the  subject  of  that  tribunal,  and  strangely,  indeed, 
though  unintentionally,  I  am  sure,  have  these  com- 
munications been  misrepresented  by  the  Author  of 
the  Pamphlet.    But  if,  misled  by  party  zeal,  and 
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reljnng  on  party  authorities,  he  can  attribute  senti- 
ments  and  intentions  to  the  Prince,  diametricaUy 
opposite  to  those  which  he  really  entertains  and 
has  distinctly  expressed ;  if,  upon  a  point  of  such 
magnitude  and  importance,  he  can  announce  to 
his  readers  negotiations  which  have  never  oc- 
curred, offers  which  have  never  been  tendered,  and 
refusals  which  have  never  been  made,  can  we  be- 
lieve that  on  points  less  easy  of  detection,  he  has 
been  more  accurate  in  his  statements?  I  am  no 
firiend  to  despotic  government,  I  am  no  partisan  of 
Don  Carlos,  I  have  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect, 
in  clearing  his  character  from  the  aspersions  cast 
upon  him ;  but  as  an  Englishman  I  love  fair  play, 
and  do  not  like  to  see  that  Prince,  or  any  man, 
borne  down  by  imputations  which  have  no  founda* 
tion  in  truth* 

I  will  not  revert  to  the  influence  ezerdsed  by 
Don  Carlos,  when  President  of  the  Council,  in 
favour  of  the  Biscayan  liberties,  because  my  oppo* 
nent  admits  the  statement,  although  he  naturally 
endeavours  to  diminish  the  merit  due  to  thai 
Prince  for  his  honest  and  decisive  interference  in 
favour  of  privileges,  which  had  always  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  despotic  sovereigns  of  Spain.  When, 
however,  the  Author  observes,  that  **  if  Don  Carlos 
had  proceeded,  as  his  historian  in  this  matter  has 
reported,  he  would  only,  as  we  have  shown  above, 
been  acting  in  the  interests  of  despotism,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  practice  observed  by  the  abso- 
lute monarchs  of  Spain,'*  he  states  that  which  is  his- 
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tofkally  inaccurate.  Unquestionably^  no  Spanish 
sovereign,  not  even  the  fourth  Henry,  deposed  for 
his  oppressive  conduct,  ever  attempted  to  suppress 
the  liberties  of  Biscay,  in  the  wild  and  wholesale 
way  adopted  by  the  Queen ;  but  the  history  of  the 
Basque  provinces  presents  a  continual  struggle  be* 
tween  the  sovereigns  of  Castillo  and  the  people  of 
the  free  states.  I  have  detailed  a  series  of  ineffec- 
tual attempts,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  of  Spain,  to 
infringe  upon  the  Biscay  an  liberties  during  many 
years,  and  through  successive  generations,  and  have 
shown  the  steady  and  determined  resistance  with 
which  every  royal  encroachment  was  invariably  re- 
pulsed. The  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  has  admitted 
the  correctness  of  my  statements  with  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  Basques.  What  then  becomes  of 
his  extraordinary  position,  that  acting  in  the  in- 
terests of  despotism,  the  absolute  monarchs  of  Spain 
have  ever  studiously  preserved  the  privileges  of 
BiBcay  ?  How  is  this  declaration  consistent  with  my 
facts,  or  with  his  own  admission  ? 

But  if  he  be  inaccurate  in  point  of  fact,  his  rea- 
soning is  singularly  forced.  That,  apparently  actu- 
ated by  a  strong  attachment  to  liberal  principles,  a 
ci'afty  despot  may  ostentatiously  put  forward  and 
respect  the  forms,  while  he  silently  and  almost  im- 
perceptibly destroys  the  spirit  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion, is  intelligible  enough;  but  it  involves  a  contra- 
diction in  human  nature  to  suppose  that  sovereigns, 
anxious  to  maintain  the  interests  of  despotism^ 
should  studiously  preserve,  in  the  centre  of  domi- 
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nions  governed  ^th  absolute  autliority  in  every 
other  part^  a  system  so  popular  in  its  character,  that 
the  despotism  of  the  Spanish  Crown  could  never 
overstep,  without  disgrace  and  humiliation,  the  Ru- 
bicon which  guarded,  with  its  unshrinking  boundary; 
the  free  soil  of  those  happy  states. 

In  adverting  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Author 
of  the  pamphlet,  that  the  privileges  were  equally 
disregarded  in  Navarre,  I  will  not  fatigue  my 
readers  with  any  detailed  proofs  of  the  existence,  in 
recent  times,  of  the  Navarrese  rights  ;  the  following 
extracts  from  the  preliminary  discourse  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  1812,  borrowed  from  Mr.  Waltons 
able  pamphlet  just  published,  appear  to  me  de- 
cisive, and  will  at  once  put  my  readers  in  possession 
of  the  real  state  of  the  case : — ^'^The  Constitution  of 
Navarre  being  in  existence,  and  in  full  exercise, 
cannot  fail  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  Cortes :  *'  again, 
^'  tliese  Cortes  or  States  General  stUl  possess  very 
great  authority;*'  again,  ''when  the  assembly  has 
determined  on  a  bill,  which  is  called  in  Navarre  the 
demand  of  a  law,  then  the  King  either  approves  oi 
rejects  it.  Even  in  the  former  case,  the  law  after 
having  been  drawn  up  and  sanctioned  is  examined 
afresh  by  the  Cortes,  who  reject  it  if  they  find  it 
contrary  or  prejudicial  to  the  object  of  their  demand, 
making  representations  on  the  subject  till  the  King 
and  kingdom  come  to  an  agreement :  but  the  latter 
may  at  last  absolutely  forbid  the  promulgation  and 
enrolment  of  the  law,  should  it  appear  contrary  to 
the  public  interest."    These  are  great  powers,  in« 
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deed ;  powers  more  extensive  m  acme  respeets  than 
those  possessed  by  the  British  legislature ;  powers 
enjoyed  by  the  Cortes  of  Navarre^  as  proved  by  the 
admission  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  of  1812>  an  as- 
sembly wedded  to  the  system  of  provincial  uni- 
formity, and  hostile  to  provincial  distinctions.  The 
privilege  of  suspending  the  promulgation  of  a  law 
after  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Crown»  was 
actually  exercised  by  the  Cortes  of  Navarre,  in  1817, 
-^a  circumstance  to  which  I  referred  in  the  first 
edition  of  my  book,  but  which  my  opponent  has 
passed  over  in  very  convenient  silence. 
:  The  Author  observes, — **  We  have  the  authority  of 
the  Junta  of  Alava  for  saying  that  the  privileges 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  war.**  I  will  only 
remark,  that  the  self-styled  Junta  of  Alava  con* 
sisted,  I  am  told,  of  a  few  individuals  convened  by 
the  Queen's  authorities  at  Vittoria,  a  fortress  gar- 
risoned by  her  Majesty's  troops,  and  were  conse- 
quently compelled  to  obey  the  dictation  of  their  mas« 
ters.  If,  however,  the  fueros  be  so  disregarded  in 
the  provinces,  it  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  Queen's 
Government  should  have  assembled  any  Junta  or 
affected  any  reverence  for  the  forms  of  a  Constitu* 
tion  which  they  had  already  abolished  by  a  formal 
decree,  and  had  declared  in  the  Cortes  to  be  incom- 
patible with  the  general  interests. 

In  page  50  my  opponent  observes, — **  The  Juntas 
of  1835  were  the  consequence  of  non-intervention ; 
and  we  may  here  remark  in  passing,  ths£t  Lord  Car- 
narvon's knowledge,  or  memory,  or  candour,  must 
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have  singularly  forsaken  him,  when  he  asserts  that 
we  supported  the  Juntas  of  the  provinces,  in  which 
all  the  jacobinism  of  Spain  was  concentrated.  It  is 
notorious  that  M.  Mendizabal  was  appointed  to  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  voluntarily  by  the  Quoen  Be- 
gent,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and 
without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  England, 
some  months  before  the  establishment  of  the  Juntas. 
When  he  arrived  the  country  was  in  a  complete 
state  of  confusion ;  and  instead  of  M.  Mendizabal 
being  forced  upon  the  Queen  by  the  insurrection  of 
the  Juntas,  her  Majesty  gladly  availed  herself  of  his 
arrival,  and  of  the  prestige  which  he  brought  with 
him,  to  appoint  him  her  Prime  Minister.*' 

These  ftcts  may  be  partly  true,  and  yet  my 
statement  be  correct  If  M.  Mendizabal,  when 
first  nominated  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  had  then  taken  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
he  would  of  course  have  appeared  as  an  adherent  of 
M.  Toreno,  and  an  advocateof  his  policy ;  but  when 
forced  upon  the  Queen  as  Premier  by  the  Juntas, 
in  opposition  to  the  minister  by  whose  influence  he 
was  first  promoted,  he  came  forward  in  a  new  cha- 
racter, counteracting  in  many  important  respects 
the  policy  of  his  late  patron,  and  entering  on  a  far 
more  revolutionary  course ;  for  he  legalized  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Juntas  by  compelling  the  Queen  to 
rescind  the  decree  which,  under  Toreno's  influence 
and  at  his  urgent  advice,  she  had  issued  a  few  days 
before,  and  which  denounced  the  Juntas  as  rebellious 
and  self-constituted  bodies  of  men. 
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The  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  states,  alluding  to  the 
Durango  decree,  that  ''the  Eliot  Convention  had 
abolished  the  rule  (of  slaughter),  and  established 
the  exception  (of  mercy)  in  its  place ;  but  will  any 
man  assert  that  British  subjects,  in  their  natural 
character,  have  no  right  to  expect  mercy  in  war?" 

In  the  first  place  I  must  observe,  that  I  have 
never  argued  in  support  of  this  decree.  I  stated,  in 
my  first  edition,  that  it  was  severe  in  principle,  and 
severe  in  its  operation :  and  to  this  opinion  I  adhere. 
I  think  it  cruel;  and  I  am  sure  that  it  has  pre- 
judiced the  Infant's  cause  to  an  extent  that  its 
authors  can  hardly  conceive.  I  believe,  however,, 
that  it  was  forced  on  the  reluctant  Prince  by  the 
extreme  exasperation  of  a  people  whose  native  land 
was  invaded,  and  whose  hereditary  rights  were  out- 
raged by  foreigners  with  whom  they  were  at  peace. 
I  had  sincerely  hoped  that  the  decree  had  become 
little  more  than  a  dead  letter  ;  and  I  saw  with  deep 
disgust  that  an  injudicious  officer  of  the  Carlist 
cause  had  recently  inflicted  the  last  penalty  of  the 
law  on  some  prisoners  of  the  British  Legion :  at  the 
same  time  it  was  gratifying  to  perceive  that  the  un- 
feeling  act  received  the  general  reprobation  of  the 
Carlist  camp.  I  object  to  the  decree,  not  because  I 
think  it  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  but  because 
I  look  upon  it  as  barbarous,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  involving  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  Ufe :  but  neither  the  British  Government,  nor  the 
supporters  of  the  expedition,  have  a  right  to  oppose 
it  on  these  grounds ;  for  a  proclamation,  not  one  jot 
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more  defensible  proceeded  firom  the  head-qufttters 
of  the  British  Legion.  My  readers,  who  wish  to 
judge  impartially,  should  read  with  attention  the 
following  extract : — 

**  The  Commander-in-Chief  thinks  it  expedient 
to  remind  the  troops,  that  as  we  are  now  acting  in 
complete  conjunction  with  the  British  marine  forces, 
all  British  subjects  found  in  arms,  or  aiding  or 
abetting,  in  any  way,  the  insurgents,  are  in  fact 
rebels  against  the  British  sovereign,  and  are  liable 
to,  and  will  probably  suffer  if  taken,  the  punish- 
ment of  death  according  to  the  British  laws/'  Here, 
•then,  is  death  denounced,  not  only  against  deserters 
from  the  Legion,  but  against  every  British  subject, 
without  exception  or  qualification  of  any  kind,  who 
may  have  taken  up  arms  in  the  service  of  Don 
Carlos,  or  may  be  proved  to  have  g^ven  assistance, 
or  even  to  have  lent  any  countenance  to  the  Carlist 
cause;  a  proclamation,  not  issued  by  the  bigoted 
supporters  of  arbitrary  power,  but  by  one  of  the 
most  polite  and  polished  organs  of  the  Ultra-Libe- 
ral party  in  England,  promulgated  by  the  pro  tent- 
pore  representative  of  the  military  honour  of  this 
country,  not  disavowed  and  therefore  sanctioned  and 
upheld  by  the  British  Government ;  a  proclamation, 
the  precise  counterpart  of  the  Durango  edict,  emulat- 
ing that  document  in  the  severity  of  its  enactments, 
but  not  called  forth,  like  that  decree^  by  the  strong 
sense  of  injury  which  can  alone  palliate  that  unfortu- 
nate order  of  the  Carlist  leaders.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther any  Englishman  has  sufiered  under  our  exter- 
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minating  edict ;  probahly  no  British  subject,  serving 
under  Carlist  colours,  has  been  made  prisoner;  pos- 
sibly the  terrors  of  the  Old  Bailey^  in  distant  per- 
spective, may  have  influenced  the  calmer  delibera- 
tions of  the  British  General;  but  the  feeling  on 
our  part  was  the  same  as  that  which  prompted  the 
Durango  decree,  the  principle  was  the  same ;  there 
was  one  difference  only,  the  English  had  originally  no 
wrongs  to  avenge  on  the  Basques,  while  the  Basques 
were  receiving,  at  the  hands  of  the  invading  Eng- 
lish, in  the  destruction  of  their  homes  and  the  de- 
solation of  their  country,  the  greatest  sufferings 
which  patriots  can  endure. 

Much,  therefore,  as  I  reprobate  the  Durango  de- 
cree, I  cannot  applaud  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
indulge  in  the  most  vehement  invectives  against  the 
author  of  that  enactment,  yet  see  no  cause  for  cen- 
sure in  the  equally  severe  proclamation  issued  by 
the  British  General 

I  deprecate  the  loss  of  life  which  has  taken  place 
under  the  Durango  decree,  I  deprecate  the  legalized 
murders  perpetrated  by  the  Christino  authorities. 
The  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  agrees  with  me  in 
reprobating  the  Durango  enactment;  but  his  cha- 
ritable anxiety  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood  is 
limited  to  the  adherents  of  a  party  whose  political 
creed  is  in  unison  with  his  own.  He  highly  applauds 
the  Queen*8  refusal  to  extend  the  Eliot  Conven- 
tion to  all  parts  of  Spain,  and  thus  spare  the  lives  of 
Carlist  prisoners,  who,  right  or  wrong,  are  at  least 
struggling  for  a  Prince  whom  they  believe  to  be  the 
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lawM  sovereign  of  the  country ;  he  loads  the  Infant 
with  unmeasured  invective,  because  that  Prince,  act- 
ing under  the  strong  pressure  of  popular  resentment, 
denies  the  benefit  of  the  cartel  to  foreigners,  who, 
influenced,  according  to  his  own  showing,  by  the 
lightest  motives  that  can  sway  the  mind  of  man,  "  in 
a  time  of  general  peace  and  tranquillity,  for  the  sake 
of  seeking  distinctions  and  crosses,  and  to  learn  the 
art  of  war,*'  assist  those  whom  he  considers  rebels, 
and,  supported  by  the  arms  and  artillery  of  a  mighty 
empire,  oppress  a  friendly  and  comparatively  feeble 
state. 

The  noble  Author  of  the  •  Reply  to  the  Policy  of 
Spain '  adverts,  in  language  of  becoming  indigna- 
tion, to  the  levity  with  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  encouraged  the  people  of  this  country  to  em- 
bark in  war.  War  is  only  defensible  when  under- 
taken on  just  grounds,  for  the  protection  or  promo- 
tion of  some  great  national  interest ;  but  to  advise 
our  people  to  engage  in  the  most  brutalizing  hosti- 
lities that  ever  disgraced  civilized  Europe,  and  to 
trade  in  human  misery,  for  the  sole  and  selBsh  pur- 
pose of  advancing  individual  objects,  is  an  appeal 
to  the  worst  passions  of  our  nature,  is  a  recommen- 
dation made,  indeed,  by  a  Christian  Government, 
but  breathing  little  of  the  blessed  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  the  vehement  advocacy  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples be  compatible  with  this  cold-blooded  disre- 
gard of  human  life  and  human  happiness,  I  fear 
that,  in  spite  of  nominal  reform  in  almost  every  de- 
partment of  the  state,  the  interests  of  general  civili- 
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zation  will  reap  little  advantage  from  the  sway  of 
a  liberal  administration. 

This  utter  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  our 
fellow-creatures  is  apparent  in  the  language  and 
conduct  of  our  Government.  They  objected  to 
foreign  intervention  *  when  propositions  tending  to 
that  issue  were  addressed  to  them  by  the  French 
Cabinet  in  1835,  and  stated  that  the  time  for  inter* 
ference  had  not  yet  arrived ;  but  in  1836  they  urged 
a  warlike  policy  on  the  then  reluctant  court  of  France^ 
declaring  that  an  active  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Peninsula  had  at  length  become  advisable.  1  dis- 
like harsh  or  intemperate  language, — but  surely  a 
more  wretched  trifling  with  human  life  and  happiness^ 
was  never  yet  exhibited  by  the  most  despotic  Prince 

*  In  June,  1835,  the  Queen  of  Spain  demanded  an  armed  interven- 
tion of  France.  The  President  of  the  then  Cabinet  addressed  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's  the  three  following  questions : — 1.  If  it  thought 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  Peninsula  warranted  an  acquiescence 
in  the  demand  of  the  Queen  ?  2.  If  England  would  co-operate  in  it  ? 
3.  If  she  would  consider  the  intervention  of  France  as  a  cani$/cederu  t 
England  replied  in  the  negative,  and  from  that  day  to  the  month  of 
August,  1836,  the  same  policy  presided  over  the  decisions  of  France 
as  regarded  Spain.  In^  Mareh^  1836,  England,  however,  considered 
that  circumstances  justified  co-operation,  and  announced  to  General 
Sebastianii  that  it  was  her  intention  to  land  a  certain  number  of 
marines  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  invited  France  to  share  in  that  co- 
operation. The  English  Cabinet  ofibred  France  the  occupation  of 
the  port  of  Passages,  and  even  allowed  her  to  limit  herself  the  extent 
and  fix  the  mode  of  her  co-operation.  M.  Thiers  immediately  returned 
a  negative  reply,  and  it  was  only  when  a  handful  of  soldiers  had  re- 
volted at  La  Granja,  and  compelled  the  Queen,  by  brutal  force,  to 
accept  the  Constitution  of  1812,  that  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
22ad  of  February  changed  with  regard  to  the  Peninsula.— £x/rar/ 
from  the  tpetch  of  M.  Mo/S,  Janmry  14,  1837. 
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who  ever  weighed  the  lives  of  his  subjects  as  dust  in 
the  balance  when  compared  with  his  own  arbitrary 
will.  If  his  Majesty's  Ministers  intended  to  repress 
eventually  the  Basque  insurrection,  if  in  their 
opinion  the  time  was  ever  destined  to  arrive  in 
which  that  object  ought  to  be  effected, — why  then,  in 
every  humane,  in  every  Christian  point  of  view,  not 
an  hour's  unnecessary  delay  should  have  been  per- 
mitted to  elapse;  but  to  intend  to  interfere  de- 
cidedly at  last,  and  yet  postpone  that  intention, — to 
give  no  friendly  warning  of  a  determination  which,  if 
known,  might  have  precluded  thousands  from  en- 
gaging in  the  unequal  contest ;  in  short,  to  allow  the 
unfortunate  Basques  to  shed  their  best  blood,  for 
years  together,  in  a  struggle  which  his  Majesty ^s 
ministers  must  have  considered  hopeless,  as  they  had 
resolved  to  take  the  matter  finally  into  their  own 
hands,  or  at  least  devolve  it  on  the  Government  of 
France,  is«  I  repeat  it  again,  a  trifling  with  the  hap- 
piness of  human  beings,  at  variance  with  every  phi- 
lanthropic principle,  and  never  exceeded  under  the 
old  despotisms  of  E urope.  That  his  Majesty's  minis- 
ters would  succeed  in  a  direct  attempt  to  crush  the 
Basque  insurrection,  I  am  by  no  means  sure ;  but 
this  is  not  their  opinion,  for  the  Author  of  the  Pam- 
phlet, the  organ  of  their  sentiments,  explicitly 
declares,  that  of  their  success  in  such  an  under- 
taking, there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 

The  next  point  on  which  the  Author  touches,  is 
the  murder  of  Cabrera's  mother.  He  argues  that, 
although  an  officer  filling  a  post  of  high  distinction 
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under  the  Spanish  Government  may  have  committed 
a  flagitious  act,  the  British  Cabinet  is  not  involved 
in  the  disgrace  arising  from  his  conduct,  because  the 
Spanish  ministry,  altheugh  maintained  in  power  by 
our  means,  were  utterly  unable  to  assert  the  autho- 
rity of  the  law,  or  punish  an  offence  almost  unpa- 
ralleled in  the  annals  of  wickedness.  So  that  our 
Ministers  have,  by  his  own  admission,  imposed  upon 
unhappy  Spain  a  system  and  a  government  wholly 
incompetent  to  protect  the  people,  not  only  from 
the  excesses  of  a  hostile  party,  but  from  the  worst 
abuses  of  their  own  arbitrary  agents.  But  let  us 
for  a  moment  examine  the  nature  of  the  defence 
advanced.  Mina,  the  principal,  the  author  of  the 
sanguinary  order,  remains  unpunished,  because  the 
Spanish  Government  does  not  venture  to  molest 
him.  Nog^ras,  the  tool,  the  executioner, "  is  ordered 
to  Valentia  to  be  tried  for  the  offence.'*  The  Spanish 
Government  is  thus  defended  upon  the  most  humilia- 
ting grounds  which  were  ever  yet  adduced  in  support 
of  official  men.  My  opponent  admits  the  crime ;  he 
imputes  it,  however,  not  to  their  dishonesty,  but  only 
to  their  utter  inefficiency.  If  this  statement  be  accu- 
rate, if  the  Spanish  Government  were  so  wholly  and 
confessedly  powerless,  why  did  his  Majesty's  ministers 
delude  the  public  by  putting  into  their  Sovereign's 
mouth  a  wholly  different  version,  and,  knowing  the 
deplorable  weakness  of  the  Spanish  Government,  ex- 
tol their  **  vigour  *  in  terms  of  the  most  unqualified 
approbation  ?  Was  this  deception  fair  on  general 
grounds  ? — was  it  just  to  his  Majesty  ?  was  it  just  to 
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the  British  public  ?  was  it  just  to  our  countrymeD 
who  were  thus  encouraged  to  peril  their  property  in 
Spanish  speculations  ?  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
the  defence  set  up,  unfortunately  for  the  sincerity  of 
the  Spanish,  and  the  credit  of  the  British  Goyem>- 
ment,  Nogueras,  although  ordered  to  be  tried,  was 
destined  to  be  rather  non^inally  than  really  pu^ 
nished;  his  disgrace,  apparent  only,  was  inflicted  for 
the  dishonest  purpose  of  blinding  Foreign  powers ; 
was  only  meant  to  last  till  their  attention  should  be 
diverted  to  other  objects;  and  this  man,  branded 
with  the  worst  of  crimes,  is  now  again  employed  by 
the  Spanish  Government,  and  is  high  in  the  minis- 
terial favour.  Have  I  then  erred  in  stating  that  the 
atonement  made  by  the  Spanish  Government  was 
hollow, — that  the  satisfaction  offered  was  juggling 
and  deeply  injurious  to  the  fair  faith  and  honour  of 
Great  Britain  ? 

My  opponent  observes,  that  "  representations  were 
made  in  favour  of  Nogueras,  from  the  provinces  where 
ho  commanded,"  and  that  "  public  opinion  was  by 
no  means  strongly  pronounced  against  the  execution 
of  Cabrera's  mother.*'  The  opinion  of  the  Carlists 
was  of  course  pronounced  most  strongly  against  the 
slaughter  of  the  aged  parent  of  their  boldest  partisan. 
On  such  an  occasion,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
the  Carlist  who  beheld,  and  the  Englishman  who 
heard  of,  the  atrocious  deed,  were  animated,  by  dif- 
ferent motives,  perhaps,  but  still  by  a  common  and 
equal  indignation.— By  whom,  then,  was  the  crime 
so  leniently  regarded  ?    By  those  who,  according  to 
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my  opponent,  constitute  public  opinion  in  Spain,— ^ 
by  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment. I  do  not  seek  to  find  a  stronger  confir* 
mation  of  the  low  opinion  I  grieve  to  entertain,. and 
am  stated  to  have  most  unwarrantably  expressed,  of 
the  present  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  in  Spain. 

The  author  remarks,  that  during  the  war  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  British  Government  never  threatened 
to  withdraw  their  assistance,  because  some  barba- 
rities were  inflicted  by  the  Spanish  guerrillas  on  the 
French  soldiery ;  and  therefore  argues  that  our  pre- 
sent Administration  was  not  called  upon  to  exert 
themselves  decidedly  with  the  Spanish  ministers  on 
the  subject  of  the  recent  cruelties.  The  two  cases 
admit  not  of  a  parallel.  Great  Britain  was  engaged 
in  a  mortal  struggle  with  France  when  the  Spanish 
patriots  rose,  and  every  British  interest  was  involved 
in  the  issue  of  the  war.  Besides,  during  the  worst 
days  of  that  great  struggle  for  national  freedom,  the 
Spanish  Government,  driven  into  a  fortress  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Peninsula,  could  scarcely  call  twenty 
miles  of  territory  their  own»  could  exercise  little  in* 
fluence  over  the  details  of  the  war,  and  could  scarcely 
keep  together  the  native  armies.  The  Spanish 
Government  of  to-day,  having  at  least  nominal  pos- 
session of  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  sits  quietly  in 
the  council-room  at  Madrid,  and,  supported  in  power 
by  our  means,  sends  forth  instructions  to  their  Ge- 
nerals which  would  disgrace  a  barbarous  country  and 
a  heathen  age. 

With  respect  to  the  violation  of  British  rights  in 
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Mr.  Honan's  person,  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  if  the 
account  given  in  the  Pamphlet  of  the  transaction 
be  substantially  correct,  the  decline  of  British  in* 
fiuence  cannot  be  fairly  inferred  from  the  proceedings 
which  took  place  on  that  occasion ;  but  Mr.  Honan*s 
version  of  the  afiair  differs  materially  from  the 
statement  made  in  the  Pamphlet,  and  in  justice  to 
that  gentleman,  whose  feelings  have  been  injured, 
and  whose  rights  as  a  British  subject  appear  to  have 
been  outraged,  I  subjoin  his  statement  of  the  trans- 
action, nearly  as  I  received  it  from  bis  own  lips. 

Mr.  Honan  was  for  nearly  three  years  a  resident 
in  Madrid,  during  which  period  he  was  weU  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Villiers  and  many  members  of  the 
British  Embassy,  who  were  perfectly  aware  that  he 
was  neither  directly  nor  indirectly  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Don  Carlos.    Wishing  to  ascertain,  from 
personal  observation,  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
the  Basque  States,  and  the  prospects  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Honan,  on  his  return  from  Toeplitz,  travelled  through 
the  free  provinces,  and  having  attained  his  object, 
proceeded  with  Lord  Ranelagh  to  Barcelona.    From 
that  city  Mr.  Honan  returned  to  Paris,  not>  as  the 
Author  of  the  Pamphlet  states  most  incorrectly,  be- 
cause the  police  refused  to  supply  him  with  a  pass- 
port to  Madrid,  but  because  the  massacre  at  Barce- 
lona, which  had  just  taken  place,  and  the  lawless 
spirit  of  retaliation  to  which  such  an  occurrence  was 
naturally  calculated  to  give  rise,  rendered  any  jour- 
ney to  the  capital  at  that  moment  extremely  insecure : 
thede  considerations  prevented  him  from  applying 
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for  any  passport  to  Madrid.  Yet  many  inferences 
to  Mr.  Honan's  disadvantage  are  drawn  in  the 
Pamphlet  from  this  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  police, 
— inferences  which  would  unquestionably  be  entitled 
to  much  weight,  if  the  premises  on  which  they  are 
based  were  not  wholly  void  of  foundation. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Honan  repaired  to  Madrid, 
where  he  registered  his  passport  with  the  usual  for- 
malities. Soon  after  his  arrival  in  that  city  he  was 
advised  to  leave  Madrid  by  Mr.  Villiers,  who  stated 
that  apprehensions  were  entertained,  on  his  account, 
by  the  Government,  in  consequence  of  a  general 
impression  that  he  was  a  secret  emissary  of  Don 
Carlos.  Mr.  Honan  says,  that,  in  reply,  he  distinctly 
admitted  the  right  of  the  Spanish  Government  to 
insist  on  his  removal,  and  expressed  his  readiness 
to  leave  the  kingdom  on  receiving  any  direct  inti- 
mation to  that  effect,  but  declined  acting  on  the 
mere  advice  of  the  British  Minister,  as  such  a  step 
might  appear  to  involve  an  admission  of  guilt  on  his 
part,  and  be  consequently  prejudicial  to  his  character. 
At  the  conclusion  of  this  interview,  Mr.  Villiers 
stated  that  he  had  pledged  liis  word  to  M.  Mendi- 
zabal  that  Mr.  Honan  was  not  a  Carlist  agent. 

During  the  three  following  weeks  Mr.  Honan  ap- 
peared in  public,  and  mixed  generally  in  society. 
On  the  evening  previous  to  his  arrest  he  met  the 
British  Minister  at  a  party  of  the  Princess  of  Peace, 
and  some  conversation  passed  between  those  gen- 
tlemen with  reference  to  the  measures  threatened 
by  the  Spanish  Government  in  his  case.      From 
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what  passed  during  this  interview,  it  might  fairly 
be  inferred  that  Mr.  Villiers  was  at  that  time  un- 
acquainted with  the  blow  intended  to  be  struck 
that  very  night ;  and  yet,  four  hours  after  that  con- 
versation, Mr.  Honan  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
bed,  and  was  conveyed  by  force,  and  like  a  crimi- 
nal, to  Badajos.  Now,  assuming  the  correctness 
of  this  statement,  Mr.  Honan^  and  indeed  every 
Englishman,  has  a  right  to  feel  deeply  aggrieved  by 
the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Government 
Mr.  Honan  had  expressed  his  perfect  readiness  to 
acquiesce  in  any  order  from  the  Ministry  enjoining 
his  departure  from  Madrid ;  yet  in  spite  of  this  inti- 
mation on  his  part,  they  thought  it  right  to  attain, 
by  violence,  an  object  which  they  might  have  effected 
by  a  simple  expression  of  their  desire.  Respect  for 
the  British  character,  if  it  had  really  influenced  the 
Administration  to  the  degree  supposed  by  the  Author 
of  the  Pamphlet,  would  have  induced  them  to  resort 
with  the  utmost  reluctance,  and  only  after  repeated 
and  ineffectual  solicitation,  to  a  measure  which,  ex- 
cept under  circumstances  of  the  most  imperious  neces- 
sity, should  have  been  avoided  by  a  friendly  power* 
as  tending  to  lower  the  consideration  of  British 
subjects  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  public ;  and  if 
unacquainted  with  the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment on  the  evening  previous  to  Mr.  Honan^s 
arrest,  our  Minister  was  certainly  not  treated  with 
the  respect  due  to  the  representative  of  the  Majesty 
of  Great  Britain. 
It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Honan  would  have  acted 
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on  oar  Minister's  advice,  if  he  had  been  sincerely 
disposed  to  leave  the  capital  without  the  application 
of  force,  and  on  the  first  intimation  made  to  that 
effect  by  the  Spanish  Government ;  but  a  mementos 
reflection  will  show  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning.  Mr. 
Honan  was  employed  in  behalf,  and  was  acting  in 
the  interests  of  a  highly  respectable  journal  in  Eng- 
land, which  he  supplied  with  Spanish  intelligence ; 
for  this  purpose  he  had  proceeded  to  Madrid  at  the 
request  of  the  proprietors,  and  it  is  clear  that  no 
man  of  sense,  spirit,  or  gentlemanly  feeling,  would 
have  abandoned  duties  which  he  had  undertaken  to 
fulfil,  on  some  general  advice,  some  vague  intimation 
that  his  personal  safety,  compromised  by  dangers  in 
his  opinion  purely  imaginary,  would  be  consulted  by 
a  speedy  departure  from  the  place  of  his  appoint- 
ment ;  but  the  same  individual  would  have  felt  no 
delicacy  in  complying  with  a  direct  order  from  the 
Government,  because,  so  circumstanced,  he  would 
have  no  choice,  he  could  exercise  no  discretion,  and 
would  consequently  be  free  from  all  responsibility. 
Mr.  Honan*s  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment, was  the  transmission  of  intelligence  from 
Spain  to  England,  the  accuracy  of  which  has  been 
established  by  the  subsequent  events  of  the  war. 

With  respect  to  the  Church,  the  Author  "  is  far 
from  asserting  that  the  best  system  has  been  pur- 
sued." He  sees  *'  cause  to  regret  the  abolition  of 
the  convents ;"  and  by  his  silence  virtually  admits 
the  iniquitous  measures  detailed  at  some  length  in 
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the  Basque  chapter,  as  adopted  by  the  GroTernmeDt 
to  ensure  the  ruin  of  the  clergy. 

My  opponent  states  that  *'with  respect  to  the 
massacre  of  the  monks  at  Madrid,  in  July,  1834* 
the  whole  truth  is  equally  well  veiled,  for  though  it 
is  true  that  these  monks  *  had  committed  no  crime,' 
it  is  not  true  that '  against  them  no  accusation  had 
been  ever  raised.'  *'  It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe 
with  truth,  that  some  of  the  populace  at  Madnd 
entertained  a  belief  that  the  fountains  had  been 
poisoned  by  the  monks ;  but  it  is  equally  well  known 
that  neither  the  ringleaders  engaged  in  the  dis-* 
turbances  of  1834,  nor  the  troops,  nor  their  officers, 
who  stood  passively  by,  nor  the  civil  authorities  who 
tolerated  those  dreadful  excesses,  were  under  the 
influence  of  that  ridiculous  notion.  They  were  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit  of  hatred  to  the  Church, 
which  led  so  quickly  afterwards  to  the  burning  of  the 
convents,  and  the  unprovoked  slaughter  of  their  in* 
mates  at  Murcia,  Saragossa,  Barcelona,  Reus,  Mario- 
rell,  and  other  places,  where  no  connexion  between 
the  cholera  and  the  fiiars  ever  existed  in  the  public 
mind. 

He  doubts  the  accuracy  of  my  information,  that 
Santos  Ladron  was  executed,  in  direct  breach  of  a 
promise  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  Pampeluna,  that 
his  life  should  be  respected.  Such,  I  am  assured 
was  the  case,  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to  doubt  it 
Santos  Ladron  fell  avowedly  a  victim  to  the  basest 
treachery.    He  was  invited  to  a  friendly  interview 
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with  the  hostile  General,  which  he  accepted  with 
the  unsuspecting  fearlessness  of  an  honourable 
mind;  but  the  snare  was  laid,  he  was  seized,  and 
asfterwards  executed  as  a  traitor.  The  man  who 
can  break  &ith  with  a  fair  and  open  enemy,  is  not 
to  be  trusted  by  his  dearest  friend  in  the  most  com* 
mon  transactions  of  life,  much  less  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  on  a  question  strongly  affecting  his  passions 
and  prejudices. 

I  will  not  foUow  the  Author  through  the  sickening 
comparison  of  the  enormities  practised  by  the  re- 
spective parties.  I  have  no  wish  to  defend,  or  even 
palliate,  the  cruelties  committed  by  the  Carlists ;  but 
he  is  manifestly  inaccurate  in  many  of  the  instances 
which  he  has  held  up  to  the  abhorrence  of  his  read* 
er8«  The  execution  of  a  female  and  a  child,  by  the 
order  of  Zumalacarregui,  during  the  early  period  of 
the  civil  war,  is  absolutely  denied  by  Captain  Hen* 
ningsen,  who  was  serving  at  that  period  in  the  Car* 
list  annies,  and  was  in  constant  communication  with 
the  Carlist  chief.  The  degrading  punishment  said 
to  have  been  inflicted  on  female  spies,  at  the  same 
period,  is  denied  by  the  same  officer,  who  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  usages  then  in  force 
among  the  Carlist  troops.  The  slaughter  of  the 
Christine  prisoners  in  a  Catalonian  castle,  said  to 
have  induced  the  massacre  at  Barcelona,  appears  to 
be  an  absolute  fiction,  copied  from  a  paragraph  in  a 
newspaper  of  the  day.  That  Don  Carlos  was  coerced 
by  Zumalacarregui,  is  one  of  those  intrepid  mis* 
statements  which  characterise  this  Pamphlet.    It  is 
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completely  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  eyery  indi- 
ridual  who  has  seen  that  Prince  during  the  last 
three  years ;  it  ia  refuted  by  Captain  Henningsen 
and  Mr.  Walton,  and  is  utterly  disbelieved  by  Lord 
Eliot,  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and  unbiassed  feel- 
ing, who  was  personally  and  officially  acquainted  with 
Zumalacarregui  and  with  Don  Carlos  during  the 
period  of  the  supposed  coercion.  It  is  scarcely  po8< 
sible  that  such  a  circumstance  should  have  escaped 
a  man  of  his  acute  perception,  who  enjoyed  peculiar 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  truth. 

I  will  briefly  allude  to  the  case  of  Maria  de  Pineda, 
executed  during  Ferdinand's  reign,  as  the  Author 
states,  because,  in  an  evil  hour,  she  commissioned  two 
embroiderers  to  make  a  flag,  having  upon  it  the  words 
liberty,  law,  and  equality.  In  times  of  civil  disturbance 
men  fall  almost  unheeded  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;  but  the  violent  death  of  a  woman,  and  a  beautifiil 
woman  too,  is,  under  any  circumstances,  peculiarly  ab- 
horrent to  every  chivalrous  feeling  of  our  nature ;  I 
must,  however,  retort  upon  my  opponent  the  charge 
he  has  inaccurately  brought  against  me,  and  tell 
him  that  it  is  not  fair  to  sport  with  the  best  sympa- 
thies of  our  nature,  by  dressing  up,  in  the  false  co- 
lours of  poetry  and  fiction,  a  case  which  was  deter- 
mined at  the  time  by  the  calm  award  of  the  law,  and 
should  not  be  re*opened,  to  be  again  discussed  under 
the  influence  of  feeling  and  passion. 

This  beautiful  woman, — for  beautiftil  I  am  told  she 
was, — suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  not 
because  she  embroidered  certain  words  on  a  flag. 
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but  because  she  was  distinctly  proved  to  have  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  the  formation  of  a  treasonable 
plot  of  the  most  horrible  kind.  Her  guilt  was  fully 
established^  and  no  formality  of  the  law  omitted  in 
her  case.  My  opponent  has  been  misled  by  garbled 
and  exaggerated  statements,  which  he  has  not  suffi- 
ciently sifted,  and  which  thus  recoil  upon  the  cause 
they  are  intended  to  promote. 

Speaking  of  the  execution  of  the  Pole  and  six 
Frenchmen,  my  opponent  says,  "  they  had  no  right 
to  be  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  cartel ; " 
he  observes, ''  they  did  not  land,  nor  were  they  exe- 
cuted within  the  limits  to  which  the  Convention 
extended ;  they  landed  to  the  west  of  Santander, 
and  having  raised  the  cry  for  Don  Carlos  in  the 
villages,  were  seized  and  executed  by  the  autho- 
rities.** These  unfortunate  men  were  taken  at  San- 
tander, a  town  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Convention ; 
but  they  neither  raised  any  cry  for  Don  Carlos,  nor 
created  the  least  disturbance.  Such  an  act  would, 
under  their  circumstances,  have  been  madness  in- 
deed, as  no  force  was  near  to  support  any  attempt 
of  that  kind:  on  the  contrary,  they  were  endea- 
vouring to  reach  the  Royalist  head-quarters,  without 
observation,  when  they  were  seized  and  brought 
before  the  Governor  of  Santander.  They  had  not 
committed  any  act  against  the  Queen*s  authority, 
nor  was  any  document  of  a  treasonable,  or  even 
doubtful  nature,  found  in  their  possession.  ''  What- 
ever may  have  been  our  intentions,  the  Queen's  au- 
thorities had  no  reason  to  know  that  we  were  going 
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« 

to  join  Don  Carlos ;  yve  are  on  the  point  of  being 
assassinated/'  were  the  last  words  traced  by  the 
unfortunate  Monsieur  de  la  Houssaye,  in  a  letter 
written  to  a  friend  now  in  England.  But  although 
they  committed  no  indiscretion  in  Spain,  they  had 
not  been  equally  prudent  when  in  London,  and  had 
divulged  their  intention  to  several  persons.  Their 
design  reached  the  ears  of  the  Christinos,  and  was 
communicated,  by  some  members^  I  believe,  of  the 
Spanish  embassy,  to  the  authorities  of  Santandcr, 
who  consequently  expected  their  arrival,  and  ar- 
rested them  almost  on  their  first  appearance.  On 
what  grounds  were  these  unfortunate  Frenchmen 
doomed  to  die  ?  They  were  not  executed  for  any 
overt  acts  against  the  Queen's  authority  in  Spain,  for 
they  had  committed  none;  but  their  intention  of 
joining  Don  Carlos  constituted  their  crime,  and  they 
were  regarded  as  already  belonging  to  that  army 
which  was  in  fact  protected  by  the  Convention  : 
that  protection  was  not,  however,  extended  to  them, 
and  they  were  murdered. 

Speaking  of  the  massacre  at  Barcelona  the  Author 
says,  "  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  read  the  des- 
patch of  the  Government  to  General  Mina,  de« 
ploring  the  event,  and  calling  upon  him  to  execute 
the  powers  of  punishment  with  which  he  was  in* 
vested.  In  fact,  some  of  the  ringleaders  were  seized, 
and  transported  by  General  Mina  to  the  Canary 
Islands."  This  very  statement  shows  that  the  law 
was  not  carried  into  effect  against  the  offenders. 
Deaths  not  transportation,  is  the  penalty  affixed 
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to  the  crime  of  murder  in  Spain;  and  will  any 
Englishman  maintain  that  the  ringleaders  of  such 
a  deliberate  massacre  deserved  any  remission  of  the 
law  in  their  favour?  The  Author  of  the  Pamphlet 
does  not  even  insinuate  that  those  ringleaders,  upon 
whom  some  slight  punishment  is  said  to  have  been 
inflicted^  were  brought  before  any  tribunal  of  their 
country,  but  only  states  vaguely,  **  that  some  were 
shipped  off  by  General  Mina  to  the  Canary  Islands  ;*' 
a  slight  castigation,  indeed,  even  if  my  opponent's 
statements  be  correct,  for  the  commission  of  a  crime 
at  which  the  blood  runs  cold:  but,  in  point  of 
fact,  those  individuals  were  transported,  not  on 
account  of  their  participation  in  that  detestable 
massacre,  but  because  they  were  engaged  at  the 
same  time  in  a  plot  for  the  re-establishment  of  a 
more  popular  system  of  government  in  Barcelona, 
and  the  consequent  subversion  of  General  Mina's 
authority ;  and  a  conspiracy  of  this  description  was 
a  real  offence  in  the  eyes  of  that  officer.  The  Author 
of  the  Pamphlet  frequently  insinuates  and  leads  the 
reader  by  inference  to  suppose  that  the  participators 
in  the  different  massacres  received  condign  punish- 
ment, but  carefully  avoids  any  direct  statement  to 
that  effect.  "  Nogueras  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Valentia  to  be  tried ;"  he  is  at  this  moment  in  liberty 
and  high  favour.  We  are  not  told  that  Mina  exe- 
cuted, but  only  that  he  was  required  to  execute 
against  the  murderers  of  Barcelona  '*  the  powers  of 
punishment  with  which  he  was  invested.*'  I  am 
told  that  of  all  the  individuals  implicated  in  that 
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atrocious  afisur  not  a  xoah  has  suffered  the  piinidi- 
mcnt  prescribed  by  law.  The  Author  of  the  Pam- 
phlet tells  us  that  the  Captain-general  of  Castille, 
who  tolerated  the  cold-blooded  massacre  of  the 
monks  at  Madrid,  was  brought  to  a  cou^-nuutial ; 
but  he  pauses  somewhat  abruptly  in  this  part  of  his 
narration,  and  a  veil, — most  probably  a  prudent 
veil — ^is  thrown  over  the  punishment  that  followed. 
The  Spanish  Government  might  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  avenge  on  Mina  the  murder  of  Cabrera*s 
mother ;  but  their  will,  and  not  their  weakness,  in- 
duced them  to  heap  fresh  honours  on  his  head. 

Having  in  self-defence  rephed  to  the  objectioos 
advanced  against  my  work,  I  shall  only  make  a  few 
additional  observations  of  a  more  general  nature. 

It  is  said  in  page  45  of  the  Pamphlet : — "  By  de- 
grees a  confederation  of  Constitutional  governments 
in  the  west  would  be  formed,  to  make  head  against 
the  despotic  confederation  of  the  north  and  east  of 
Europe; — a  common  interest  would  bind  together 
England,  Belgium,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal — a 
greater  project  never  was  formed  by  statesmen.*' 
It  may  be  said  with  greater  truth  that  a  more 
visionary,  and  dangerous  project,  was  never  formed 
by  statesmen.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  adapt 
new  principles,  as  far  as  they  are  sound,  to  old 
forms  and  interests — ^instead  of  drawing  the  two 
antagonist  parties  insensibly  together,  and  enabling 
their  better  parts  to  meet,  if  possible,  on  amicable 
terms,  the  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  would  osten- 
tatiously array  them  against  each  other  to  fight  a 
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battle  of  extinction^  and  to  embitter  the  happiness  of 
the  existing  generation  by  a  struggle  that  must  be 
protracted,  and  would  probably  be  the  most  severe 
that  modem  Europe  has  witnessed. 

Speaking  of  the  confederacy  the  Author  observes, 
page  41,  ''that  had  the  chances  against  its  success 
been  ten  times  greater  than  they  were,  it  would 
still  have  been  worth  the  attempt.**  Adopting  for  a 
moment  the  Author's  principles,  and  supposing  with 
him,  that  the  successful  establishment  of  such  a  con* 
federacy  to  check  the  pretensions  of  arbitrary  states, 
without  coming  into  direct  hostility  with  their  go- 
vernments, would  be  advantageous  to  the  interests 
of  England  and  of  Europe,  does  he  wholly  overlook 
the  chances  and  consequences  of  failure  in  such  an 
attempt?  Does  he  believe  that  our  Government 
can  excite  the  passions  and  array  the  opinions  of 
half  the  world  against  the  other,  without  imminent 
hazard  of  producing  a  tremendous  collision  ?  and  is 
he  sure  that  the  issue  of  such  a  struggle  would  be 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  humanity?  If  the 
liberal  party  were  to  prevail  after  an  exterminating 
contest,  does  he  believe  that  in  the  exaggerated 
state  of  feeling,  which  would  naturally  animate  the 
victors  at  such  a  time,  a  wreck  of  the  old  monar- 
chical  institutions  would  be  tolerated  in  those  coun- 
tries where  the  popular  triumphs  had  been  achieved  ? 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  absolute  party  re- 
mained masters  of  the  field,  the  establishment  of  a 
temperate  system  of  liberty  would  in  all  human  pro- 
bability be  indefinitely  postponed* 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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I  therefore  believe,  that  such  a  combinatioa,  if 
effected,  would  be  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
England,  and  of  the  world :  but  I  have  little  faith  in 
the  possibility  of  forming,  none  in  the  duration  of  a 
confederacy,  which  will  appear  upon  examination^  op- 
posed, from  the  very  nature  of  its  composition,  to 
every  principle  that  can  give  stability  to  coalitions 
between  state  and  state. 

If,  however,  this  scheme  could  practically  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  a  principle  entirely  novel  in  its 
character  would  regulate  the  future  alUancea  of 
Great  Britain ;  the  geographical  position  and  con- 
sequent bearing  of  one  state  upon  another,  as 
affecting  the  general  balance  of  power,  and  there- 
fore the  interests  of  Great  Britain ;  in  short,  all 
those  varied  considerations  which  led  the  statesmen 
of  this  country  in  other  times  to  look  with  an  eye  of 
peculiar  favor  on  particular  states,  as  the  natural 
allies  of  England,  would  then  be  totally  disregarded. 
The  bond  of  union  now  proposed  is  not  to  be  formed 
as  heretofore,  on  national  interests  of  a  practical  and 
intelligible  character,  but  on  a  similarity  of  opinion 
on  abstract  points ;  on  vague  sympathies  arising 
from  the  common  adoption  of  some  speculative  prin- 
ciples of  Government  No  sovereign,  according  to 
this  scheme,  could  be  admitted  into  that  royal  con* 
vention,  unless  able  to  establish  a  title  to  admission 
by  showing  the  quantum  of  representation  conferred 
on  his  subjects.  Austrian  interests  were  once  re- 
garded as  closely  connected  with  those  of  Great 
Britain  :  looking  at  the  map,  and  judging  from  the 
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history  of  Europe,  Austria  forms  the  only  efibctive 
bftrrier  against  French  encroachments  on  one  side, 
and  Russian  on  the  other ;  but  Atistriai  according 
to  the  notable  scheme  proposed,  would  now  be  placed 
as  a  despotic  power  under  the  ban  of  the  Consti- 
tutional coalition. 

The  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  dwells  upon  the  im- 
mense  advantages  which  Great  Britain  would  derive 
bom  her  close  connection  with  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Spain,  if  the  contemplated  confederacy  couhl 
take  effect^  and  quietly  imagines  that  unambitious 
France  would  resign,  in  favour  of  this  country,  the 
influence  she  has  wielded  over  Spanish  Councils  for 
90  many  generations.     If  the  Confederacy  would 
kad  to  effects  ia  the  highest  degree  "  politically 
and  commercially  advantageous  to  this   country/' 
is  it  probable  that  France  would  look  without  sus- 
ptdbn  on  such  an  accession  of  British  influence,  or 
would  long  adhere  to  any  combination  of  states, 
which  secured  to  this  country  such  important  results  ? 
I  am  far  from  wishing  to  underrate  the  real  ad- 
vantages arising  from  a  strict  alliance  with  France ; 
but  it  is  idle  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  light,  and  to 
suppose  that  the  mere  signing  of  a  treaty  can  oblite- 
rate the  rivalry  of  six  hundred  years,  and  induce  any 
French  administration  to  forego   that  contest  for 
exclusive  influence  over  Spanish  Councils,  which  the 
French  Governments  of  past  times  assiduously  main- 
tained,— an  influence  not  less  desirable  to  liberal, 
than  it  was  to  despotic  France.    In  short,  it  argues 
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little  knowledge  of  human  nature  to  suppose  that 
any  treaty  can  long  induce  France  and  England  to 
pursue  the  same  path,  where  their  interests  are  sub* 
stantially  different,  and  the  objects  they  must  ne- 
cessarily have  in  view  with  respect  to  Spain,  the 
subject-matter  of  discussion,  to  a  great  extent  con* 
flicting.    Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the   great  projected  confederacy 
which  is  to  unite  the  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  by  ties  of 
the  closest  amity.     France  now  i^efuses  to  concur  in 
the  v\ow^  of  the  British  Government  with  reference 
to  Spain ;  and  does  the  Author  of  the  Pamphlet 
ttiink,  that,  as  a  member  of  that  strange  confederacy, 
she  would  be  more  inclined  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
our  Administration  than  in  her  actual  position  as  a 
party  to  the  Quadruple  treaty?    Would  France, 
so  circumstanced,  be  more  inclined  to  wander  &om 
the  path  she  now  pursues  ?  that  only  path  in  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  her  sagacious  Sovereign 
the  national  safety  and  honour  are  to  be  found  com* 
bined.     If  this  great  confederacy  were  really  formed, 
France  would  be  as  much  disposed  as  now  to  dissent 
from  the  views  of  England  with  respect  to  Spain ; 
Spain   and  Portugal  have  been  mutually  hostile 
for  generations,  and  the    Belgic   Court,   alive  to 
the  feelings  entertained  by  the  liberal  part  of  the 
French  public,  with  reference,  to  the  annexation  of 
her  own  territory  to  that  of  France,  would  necessa* 
rily  distrust  French  intentions.     These  are  not  the 
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elements  ont  of  which  a  confederacy  calculated  to 
make  head  against  the  north  and  east  of  Europe  is 
likely  to  arise. 

But  even  if  an  alliance,  founded  on  such  false  views 
and  strange  calculations,  were  to  assume  a  temporary 
importance,  and  inspire  the  great  allied  powers  with 
alarm,  Kussia  could  probably,  at  any  critical  moment, 
dissolve  the  alliance  by  consenting  to  that  favourite 
object  of  French  pride,  the  annexation  of  Belgium 
to  France,  on  the  imderstanding  that  Russian  ambi- 
tion should  indemnify  itself  on  the  side  of  Turkey. 
This  extension  of  the  Russian  frontier  in  that  direc* 
tion  would  not  peculiarly  conduce  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  yet  would  be  no  improbable  result  of 
the  Anglo-ministerial-united-constitutional  company 
of  nations. 

The  Author  must  not  forget,  that  if  his  own 
statements  be  correct,  and  the  advantages  to  be 
secured  to  this  eountry  by  the  proposed  confederacy 
be  so  great  and  almost  exclusive,  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  concessions  obtained  in 
favour  of  Great  Britain,  would  be  the  improbability 
that  another,  and  in  some  respects  a  rival  power, 
would  long  adhere  to  a  compact  so  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  a  third  party,  so  little  beneficial  to  her 
own.  France,  then,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  from 
these  considerations,  but  principally,  I  believe,  from 
a  strong  sense  of  actual  danger,  has  seceded,  at 
least  virtually,  from  a  line  of  conduct  originally  ad- 
verse to  her  real  interests,  and  which  she  now  per- 
ceives the  impolicy  of  continuing  to  maintain.    The 
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confederacy,  as  set  fortli  by  the  Author  of  the 
Pamphlet,  if  fonnedi  would  contain  within  its  bosom 
the  germs  of  inevitable  dissolution,  and  could  never 
realize  those  vast  projects  to  which  the  Author  of 
the  Pamphlet  so  fondly  alludes.  The  scheme  is 
impolitic,  it  is  exclusive ;  and,  although  emanating 
from  a  Liberal  Government,  is  highly  illiberal 
in  its  character;  for  it  draws  distinctions  fatal  to 
the  social  happiness  of  Europe,  and  would  tend 
in  some  degree,  to  place  out  of  the  pale  of  poli- 
tical amity  all  states  and  princes,  whose  opinions 
on  matters  of  civil  government  are  not  in  unison 
with  our  own.  But  even  if  no  discrepancy  of  views 
or  conflict  of  interests  were  likely  to  arise  on  parti- 
cular points  between  the  parties  combined,  a  bond 
of  union  formed  on  principles  so  little  practical  in 
their  nature,  would  be  severed  at  no  distant  period, 
OQ  other  and  more  general  grounds. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  maintain  a  cordial  co-ope- 
ration between  five  independent  nations,  even  when 
influenced  by  motives  of  common  interest,  and  guided 
by  practised  statesmen ;  but  in  what  portion  of  the 
confederacy  could  our  Government  expect  to  find 
that  moderation  and  good  sense,  which  could  alone 
restrain  jealousies,  and  secure  an  effective  union, 
under  circumstances  calculated  to  excite  the  popular 
passions  to  the  highest  pitch?  Is  it  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  states  actually  passing  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  revolution?  Is  it  in  Belgium,  scarcely 
recovered  from  the  shock  of  violent  change,  atd  atill 
reeling  under  its  effects;  Belgium,  where  the  re- 
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•entments  of  the  adverse  factions  have  scarcely  yet 
subsided  with  the  subsiding  of  the  civil  war  ?  Yet 
these  sufficiently  excited  spirits  the  Author  of  the 
Pamphlet  proposes  to  inflame  still  further^  by  mar- 
shalling the  constitutional  against  the  unrepresented 
part  of  Europe^  and  placing  his  own  country  at  the 
head  of  that  desperate  enterprise.  The  Author 
must  recollect,  that  when  the  Allied  Powers  were 
combining  against  Spain,  or  rather  against  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Cortes,  in  1823,  and  when  the  French 
armies  were  actually  preparing  to  cross  the  frontier, 
the  Spanish  Liberals  rejected  the  moderate  counsels 
of  England,  and  refused  to  avert  the  tlireatened  in- 
vasion by  the  adoption,  however  late,  of  a  more 
temperate  policy.  Does  he  think  that  during  the 
fearful  excitement  that  would  necessarily  bo  pro- 
duced by  the  banding  together  of  liberal  against 
despotic  Europe,  the  leaders  of  the  revolutionary 
impulse  in  Spain  would  be  one  jot  less  impracticable 
than  in  1823?  Is  it  probable  that  in  the  moment  of 
triumphant  revolution  they  would  turn  a  patient  ear 
to  the  tranquillizing  suggestions  of  our  Foreign  Se- 
cretary, when,  at  a  period  of  far  greater  danger  to 
their  existence  as  a  party,  they  rejected  those  of  Mr. 
Canning  ? 

Argue  as  he  may,  British  influence  has  even  now 
waned  under  the  fierce  beams  of  Spanish  Jacobinism. 
The  revolution  of  La  Granja,  effected  by  the  in- 
trigues of  that  very  party  which  we  have  nursed  into 
importance,  was  proclaimed  against  our  wishes  and 
interests.    If,  then,  Spanish  Jacobinism  has  been  so 
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little  controllable  during  the  last  year  or  two^  wk^n 
every  principle  of  interest  must  have  operated  U> 
induce  the  extreme  t>arty  to  meet  the  wivhes  of  the 
British  Grovernment>  by  adopting,  if  not  a  prudent* 
yet  at  least  an  ostensibly  decent  course,  and  tvheft 
the  withdrawal  of  French  support  was  the  almosi 
inevitable  result  of  any  advance  in  the  career  of 
revolution,  would  our  Government  be  ^tabled  tcv 
restrain  that  dangerous  spirit  within  proper  bousufa* 
when  they  had  once  given  free  scope  to  the  fena* 
ticism  of  opinion,*— when  they  had  armed  one-half  of 
Europe  against  the  other, — when  the  scabbard  was 
thrown  away^  and  the  Liberals  had  httle  interest  in 
disguising  those  opinions  which  prudence,  not  incli- 
nation, may  now,  in  some  degree,  induce  them  to 
repress  ?  At  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circum* 
stances,  they  would  unquestionably  feel,  that  the 
British  Ministers,  who  had  created  the  confederacy, 
and  were  leading  the  crusade,  were  bound  hand 
and  foot,  and  could  not  recede  from  the  enterprise, 
however  much  they  might  dissent  from  the  conduct 
of  their  confederates.  In  drawing  that  great  line  of 
demarcation,  which  the  Author  of  the  Pamphlet 
would  so  injudiciously  establish  between  liberal  and 
unrepresented  Europe, — ^in  that  war,  to  which  su^ 
a  confirmed  demonstration  of  opposite  opinions  most 
inevitably  lead, — ^it  is  evident  that  the  conflicting 
principles  of  absolute  power  and  of  Jacobinism  would' 
be  pushed  by  their  respective  partizans  to  the  ut- 
most verge.  Does  he  think  that,  under  the  prea** 
sure  q[  such  an  unparalleled  excitedient,  our  Qo-' 
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▼eminent  could  prevent  the  leaders  of  Spanish  de- 
moctacr^  from  rushing  into  a  republic,  if  the  caprice 
or  interest  of  the  moment  inclined  them  to  that 
course  ?  Even  if  France  adhered  to  the  Alliance,  is 
our  Foreign  Secretary  prepared  to  express  his  deli- 
berate belief  that  Louis  Philippe,  on  whose  mode- 
ration he  might,  with  some  justice,  rely,  would  be 
able»  in  such  a  whirlwind  of  political  passion,  to 
retain  his  throne,  when  even  now,  in  this  season  of 
comparative  calm,  his  life  is  perpetually  endangered 
by  the  turbulent  conspiracies  of  his  countrymen? 
If,  then,  France  and  Spain  rushed  into  republican* 
ism^ — a  supposition  not  half  so  chimerical  as  the 
continued  amity  of  this  united  constitutional  eax)ie- 
deracy  of  nations, — ^would  our  Foreign  Secretary  be 
still  prepared  to  support  our  new  allies  under  every 
fluctuation  of  their  policy,  and  to  march  hand  in 
hand,  with  foreign  Jacobinism,  against  every  long- 
established  interest  in  the  world  ?  I  cannot  believe 
that  our  Ministers  would  so  far  abandon  the  inte^ 
rests,  and  tarnish  the  reputation  of  this  country;' 
but  if  such  a  state  of  continental  affairs  should  arise, 
they  would  retain  the  power  for  a  short  time  only^ 
if  still  actuated  by  a  desire  to  maintain  the  demo- 
cratic  confederacy.  The  triumph  of  the  repub- 
lican faction  in  France,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
would,  in  the  opinion  of  every  man  acquainted  with 
the  parties  and  principles  prevalent  in  that  coun^ 
try,  be  followed  by  an  attack  on  Belgium.  The 
story  of  French  aggression  upon  the  general  liberties 
of  Europe  might  be  renewed,  and  England,  hum- 
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bled  and  repentant  England,  to  resist  the  danger 
she  had  herself  created>  might  be  compelled  to  seek 
once  more  the  assistance  of  those  northern  powers 
which  she  had  unwisely  outraged^  and  against  which 
sh/s  had  so  unnecessarily  invoked  a  crusade. 

The  two  antagonist  principles  that  divide  Europe 
"  are  unquestionably/'  as  the  Author  of  the  Pamphlet 
observes,  "  in  presence  of  each  other ;"  but  is  it  de- 
sirable to  force  them  into  mortal  conflict  ?  These 
were  not  the  sentiments  of  a  statesman  whose  views 
on  foreign  policy  our  Foreign  Secretary  once  followed, 
and  on  whose  principles  he  still  professes  to  act. 
Speaking  of  the  conflict  of  opinions,  Mr.  Canning  said, 
in  his  memorable  speech  on  Portugal,  "  It  is  the  con- 
templation of  this  new  power  in  any  future  war,  that 
excites  my  most  serious  apprehensions."  Yet  this 
collision  of  arms,  growing  out  of  a  collision  of  opiuion 
— a  state  of  things  which  Mr.  Canning  contemplated 
with  the  deepest  alarm,  and  professed  his  most 
anxious  desire  to  avert — the  Author  of  the  Pamphlet, 
and  the  Administration  of  which  he  is  the  organ, 
dazzled  by  the  notion  of  solving  what  they  call  "  a 
mighty  problem,"  and  raising  a  nation  from  a  despotic 
to  a  constitutional  form  of  government,  anticipate 
with  that  perfect  complacency  which  ignorance  of  the 
real  state  of  European  feeling  can  alone  engender. 

A  confederacy  to  advance  the  liberties  of  mankind 
is  a  splendid  scheme,  more  full  of  sound  than  sense, 
which  may  captivate  the  imagination,  but  cannot  sa- 
tisfy the  reason :  he  must,  indeed,  be  a  young  politician 
who  cannot  perceive  that,  under  these  high-sounding 
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phrases  and  promises^  the  real  object  of  such  au  alli- 
ance is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of 
nations.  If,  after  the  French  Revolution  of  1830,  the 
Allied  Powers  had  determined  to  restore  the  fallen 
dynasty  in  France,  our  ministerial  writer  might  have 
fairly  argued  that  the  interests  of  constitutional  Eu- 
rope required  a  coalition  of  free  states  to  resist  the 
dictation  of  the  arbitrary  powers.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  constitutional  league  would  have  been 
purely  defensive ;  the  proposed  confederacy  is,  on 
the  contrary,  aggressive  in  its  nature,  and  incompa* 
tible  with  the  just  rights  of  other  states.  The  Bri- 
tish Ministry  refused,  in  1822,  to  sanction  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Congress  of  Verona,  distinctly  stat- 
ing that  any  interference  on  the  part  of  one  state 
with  the  internal  affairs  of  another,  on  merely  gene- 
ral grounds,  was  utterly  indefensible  in  principle. 
The  British  Ministry  of  1837  depart  entirely  from 
that  sound  and  tenable  position^  and  interfere  in 
Spanish  politics  not  to  prevent  external  aggression, 
but  to  compel  an  independent  people  to  receive  a 
particular  dynasty,  and  establish  particular  institu- 
tions. If  Great  Britain  can  interpose  with  justice  in 
the  internal  struggles  of  a  distant  country,  not  on 
account  of  national  interests  directly  compromised, 
but  for  objects  of  the  most  doubtful  and  remote  ad- 
vantage, on  grounds  the  most  general  in  their  na- 
tiure,  and  for  the  sake  of  abstract  principles,  the 
same  latitude  must  be  extended  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  despotic  courts,  though  adopted  for  other  pur- 
poses and  with  other  views,  and  we  are  thus  sane- 
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tioning,  in  their  worst  form,  the  worst  principles  of 
the  Holy  Alliance. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  recent  conduct  of  the. 
Cortes,  in  submitting  to  certain  modifications  ia 
their  existing  Constitution,  sufficiently  proves  thai 
the  Spanish  Liberals  of  the  present  day  are  animate 
by  more  moderate  views  than  they  were  in  1823.  It 
is  true  that,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the  Caxlists 
and  the  virtual  secession  of  France,  they  have  shown 
themselves  most  anxious^  since  the  revolution  of  La 
Granja,  to  secure  the  active  co-operation  of  Great 
Britain ;  but  does  the  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  be* 
lieve  that,  if  their  internal  difficulties  were  removed 
by  the  suppression  of  the  Carlist  insurrection,  they 
would  long  refrain  from  re-establishing  those  prin« 
ciplcs  which  even  now,  in  their  speeches,  they  rather 
postpone  than  renounce  ?  Does  their  conduct  bear 
the  stamp  of  sincerity  when  closely  investigated  ?  By 
whom  was  the  revolution  of  La  Granja  effected,— -^^ 
revolution  which  swept  away  the  House  of  Proceies, 
and  prostrated  the  power  of  the  Crown  ?  Undeniably 
by  the  faction  of  M.  Mcndizabal.  Under  whose  iiK* 
fluence  were  those  modifications  proposed^  which  are 
to  raise  from  its  ruins  the  Upper  House,  and  restore 
the  lost  prerogatives  of  the  throne  ?  Under  that  of 
M.  Mendizabal.  Yet  during  the  autumn  of  183&*^ 
during  the  period  when  the  Spanish  Government 
were  preparing  their  modifications  before  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Cortes — the  Queen  s  JMinisters  were  re- 
viving, by  the  mere  fiat  of  their  absolute  will*  th& 
most  democratic  enactments  of  the  legislature  of 
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1820  and  1821.  For  what  purpose  ?  To  nullify,  I 
should  imagine,  the  effect  of  the  modifications  to 
which  they  reluctantly  accede,  and  to  keep  up  the 
revolutionary  action  in  their  country,  till  the  time 
arrive  when  the  farce  of  a  second  Chamber  may  be 
again  dispensed  with,  and  the  machinery  of  revolu- 
tion be  restored  in  all  its  activity.  I  am  told  that, 
within  a  short  time  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
Constitution,  forced  upon  the  Queen  by  the  revolt 
of  La  Granja,  that  no  less  than  ninety-six  decrees 
were  issued  by  the  Government,  reviving,  in  many 
instances,  the  most  exaggerated  principles,  and  the 
most  democratic  laws  of  the  Cortes  of  1820.  And 
yet,  in  spite  of  these  violent  and  unconstitutional 
measures,  the  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  observes, 
when  referring  to  the  policy  pursued  after  the  revo- 
lution of  La  Granja,  "  There  is  not  another  people 
in  Europe  who,  under  such  trying  circumstances, 
would  have  exhibited  such  moderation  *.** 

Does  he  find  this  vaunted  moderation  in  the  de- 
struction of  vested  right ;  in  the  sentence  of  death 
passed  against  the  aristocracy  by  the  abolition  of 
every  species  of  entail ;  in  the  decrees  sequestrating 
the  property  of  absentees,  men  exposed  to  assassina- 
tion  if  they  ventured  to  remain  within,  and  plundered 
by  their  government  if  they  sought  protection  beyond, 
the  limits  of  the  realm  ?  Is  the  spirit  of  justice  conspi- 
cuous in  those  monstrous  enactments  which  annulled 
all  sales  and  purchases  since  the  month  of  October, 
1833,  if  the  seller  had  since  that  period  taken  part 

*  For  toibe  of  these  measores,  vide  note,  Vul.  li.  p*  204. 
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with  the  uasurgents  ?  In  short,  many  of  the  decrees 
passed  during  that  period  of  extreme  moderation, 
would  have  graced  the  code  of  revolutionary  France. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  strongest  delusion  that 
ever  blinded  the  perception  of  really  clever  men,  hu 
Majesty*s  ministers  have  indirectly  broached  to  the 
astonished  public^  their  Utopian  scheme  of  putting 
down  the  civil  war,  and  ensuring  lasting  peace  to 
Spain  by  a  detachment  of  10,000  Englishmen.  "  The 
British  standard,  the  Author  observes,  "  is  a  pledge 
that  whatEngland  undertakes,  England  will  p^form ; 
and  in  a  few  short  weeks  we  should  not  only  have 
the  glory  of  finishing  this  fratiicidal  war,  but  should 
find  ourselves  in  the  proud  position  of  having  esta- 
blished peace  on  a  lasting  foundation."  The  im- 
probability of  this  result  is  only  equalled  by  the 
boldness  of  the  prediction.  A  few  short  weeks  is 
the  brief  term  required,  in  the  active;  imagination  of 
our  ministerial  writer,  to  stifle  the  eflEbrts  of  apeople» 
which,  according  to  his  own  admissiouy  succeeded  in 
defeating  with  seven  thousand  ill- appointed  troops, 
forty  thousand  Frenchmen  commanded  by  some  of 
the  best  officers  of  the  empire.  With  what  dc^ee 
of  confidence  can  we  rely  on  the  assurances  held  ont 
by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  or  by  any  organ  of  tlie 
Government,  with  reference  to  the  prospects  of  tlie 
civil  war?  Have  not  all  our  efibrts  against  the 
Basques  been  hitherto  attended  by  a  failure  that 
would  be  almost  laughable,  if  failure  were  not  ac- 
companied by  national  humiliation  ?  Has  not  every 
minii|terial  prediction  utter^  with  reference  to  Spain, 
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during  the  last  three  years,  been  falsified  by  the 
course  of  events  ?  When  the  Legion  was  first  sent 
forth,  we  were  told  that  a  few  weeks  would  probably 
reduce  the  free  states  to  submission ;  at  all  events, 
it  was  said,  the  expiration  of  six  months  must  inevi- 
tably restore  the  Legion  to  their  country,  crowned 
with  laurels  and  fresh  from  the  subjugation  of 
Biscay.  No  man  at  all  acquainted  with  Biscay  and 
the  Biscayans  indulged  in  these  fallacious  cxpec* 
tations :  those  who  knew  the  people  iield  a  very 
different  opinion.  The  Author  of  this  work  ex- 
pressed publicly  his  humble  conviction  that  no  such 
result  could  be  obtained ;  yet  these  were  the  hopes 
held  out  to  the  British  people,  and  their  confidenee 
has  been  repaid  by  months,  almost  by  years,  of 
inaction,  mutiny,  failure,  and  positive  defeat. 

We  are  told  in  the  Pamphlet  that  the  Basques  are 
tired  of  the  war ;  that  they  have  staked  their  all, 
and  lost  it,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  insur- 
gents  are  ready  to  lay  down  their  arms.  An  amjde 
refiitation  of  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the 
deadly  contest  maintained  at  Astirraga,  since  this 
assertion  was  made.  There  that  indomitable  people 
encountered  death  with  an  almost  careless  resolu- 
tion ;  mowed  down  by  a  British  artillery,  deprived 
themselves  of  such  resources,  and  unable  to  com- 
pete on  equal  terms  with  their  more  powerful  op- 
pressors, but  still  under  every  disadvantage,  resisting 
even  to  the  death,  I  cannot  well  conceive  a  more 
affecting  sight  than  that  presented  by  a  people 
cHTuggling  with  such  devoted  heroism  against  aecu- 
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inflating  difficulties  for  their  public  riglitB,  and  in 
defence  of  him  whom  they  alone  acknowledge  as  their 
lawful  sovereign.  A  more  convincing  proof  that  no 
growing  indifference  has  yet  impaired  the  warlike 
energies  of  the  Basques  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent 
and  headlong  rout  of  the  British  Legion,  and  in  the 
shameful  fact  that  a  British  force,  commissioned  by 
the  Crown,  was  placed  in  such  a  predicament  that,  in 
spite  of  all  that  skill  and  courage  could  effect,  it  was 
compelled  to  cede  the  field,  and  that  the  flag  of 
England  was  driven  back  by  a  mountain  force, 
which  dimmed  in  one  brief  day  of  bitter  humiliation 
the  glory  of  years ;  and  though,  thank  God,  the  panics 
of  the  Legion,  and  even  the  failure  of  the  Marines, 
cannot  despoil  us  of  the  trophies,  yet  such  events, 
if  frequently  repeated,  will  rob  us  of  Uie  fruits  of 
Salamanca  and  Vitoria. 

Such  then  have  been  the  discrepancies  between 
the  predictions  of  the  Government  and  the  actual 
course  of  events.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  British 
Parliament  will  at  their  bidding  involve  this  country 
in  a  war  whose  consequences  no  man  can  foresee,  or 
even  protract  the  calamities  of  Spain,  and  revive  the 
disasters  of  their  countrymen,  by  lending  the  weight 
of  their  approbation  to  any  renewal  of  the  Order  in 
Council.  The  very  note  of  Government  is  ominous 
upon  the  Spanish  question,  for  dicir  most  sanguine 
anticipations  of  success  over  tlie  Basque  insurgents 
have  invariably  heralded  the  bitter  tale  of  failure 
and  defeat.  It  is  alarming  to  perceive  the  readi* 
nesBT  with  which  his  Majesty  *s  ministers  are  readjr 
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to  ptjuu^ge  into  hostilities  from  which  this  countrj  emit 
reap  no  advantage,  and  which  are  fraught  with  immi- 
nent hazard.  It  would  seem  indeed  as  if  the  crusade 
of  Napoleon  in  1809  against  the  Boyalists ;  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  events  of  the  last  three  years  in  Spain » 
though  written  in  letters  of  blood,  had  still  been 
written  in  vain.  Even  if  a  British  force  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  could  do  that  which  forty  thousand  French^ 
men  failed  in  effecting ;  if  it  could  subdue  that  indo* 
mitable  spirit  among  the  Basques  never  yet  repressed 
by  Boman,  Mahometan,  Frenchman,  or  Spaniard ; 
if  this  little  force  could  tranquillize  not  only  the 
Basque  provinces  and  Navarre,  but  Catalonia,  Ara- 
gon  and  Valentia,  the  almost  undisputed  domain  of 
the  Carlists  in  this  the  fifth  year  of  the  civil  war ;  if, 
in  short,  it  could  momentarily  secure  the  Queen  s 
ascendancy,  is  Great  Britain  prepared  to  meet  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  direct  interposition,  and 
to  sanction  the  armed  occupation  of  Spain  for  many 
years  to  come,  with  all  its  great  attendant  expenses  ? 
for  Spain  is  bankrupt,  and  under  the  circumstances  of 
such  an  occupation.  Great  Britain  must  submit  to 
bear  the  charges  she  would  have  so  gratuitously  en- 
tailed upon  herself. 

But  even  if  a  British  House  of  Commons  could  be 
brought  to  sanction  such  an  improvident  waste  of 
public  money,  can  any  man  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  parties  in  Spain  believe  that  the  passions, 
chained  down  for  a  time  by  a  foreign  force,  would 
not  break  out  again  and  revive  that  civil  war  which 
at  an  infinite  cost  we  had  attempted  to  suppress  ?  Ate 
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our  Government  certain  that  even  in  tlie  first  days 
of  direct  interposition,  they  would  receive  the  cordial 
co-operation  of  their  liberal  friends  in  Spain  ?  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  for  the  most  part  opposed  to 
such  a  course ;  and  Lord  Eliot,  when  fulfilling  his 
honourable  mission  in  the  Basque  provinces,  was 
assured  by  some  of  the  wannest  adherents  of  the 
Queen  that  the  triumph  of  the  Carlist  army  would 
be  more  grateful  to  their  feelings  than  the  esta* 
blishment  of  the  Constitution  by  the  int^vention  oi 
a  foreign  force. 

These  were  the  sentiments  expressed  by  men  of 
education,  rank,  and  influence  in  the  Christino 
ranks;  but  perhaps  my  reader  thinks  that  other 
classes  in  Spain  retain  a  grateful  sense  of  the  bene- 
fits conferred  upon  their  country  by  British  intel> 
vention.  If  he  cling  to  such  a  notion,  let  him  cast 
his  eye  over  an  address  to  her  Majesty,  drawn  up 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Ouafds,  in 
several  places  of  the  north  of  Spain,  on  a  recent 
occasion,  when  British  troops  appear  to  have  in- 
terfered. These  Commissioners  breathing  the  sen- 
timents, and  speaking  in  behalf  of  that  formid- 
able body  of  men,  which  is  justly  supposed  to 
represent  the  opinions  of  the  liberal  mind  of  Spain, 
observe,  that  "  much  as  the  National  Guards  may 
lament  the  fate  of  the  innocent,  and  well  affected  as 
they  may  be  to  the  actual  Commanders  in  Catalonil^ 
still  they  cannot  behold  without  indignation,  that 
English  soldiers,  calling  themselves  our  allies,  should 
steep  their  bayonets  in  the  blood  of  Spaniards. 
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These  eruel  auxiliaries  have  deserved  the  iinpla<;able 
hatred  vowed  against  them  by  the  National  Guards  ; 
the  military  chiefs  who  have  called  these  foreigners 
to  their  assistance  were  but  cowards — Madam — trai- 
tors,  and  the  day  is  perhaps  not  far  distant  when 
they  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  their  crimes." 

The  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  appears,  however,  to 
be  in  some  degree  aware  of  that  extreme  jealousy  of 
foreign  interference  which  distinguishes  the  Spa- 
niards ;  for,  when  defending  General  Evans,  he  ob- 
serves, that  "  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  instead  of 
triumphing  over  every  description  of  enemies,  had  met 
with  reverses,  and  if  those  reverses  had  been  clearly 
deducible  from  the  misconduct  of  those  who  were 
nominally  co-operating  with  him,  &c.,  could  we  say 
that  the  national  honour  had  been  placed  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  constitutional  law  ?  "  Does  our  Author 
mean  to  insinuate  that  while  Englishmen  have  been 
enduring  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain  hard- 
ships perhaps  never  surpassed  in  any  previous  cam- 
paign, their  Commander-in-Chief  has  only  received 
the  nominal  co-operation  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment ?  A  severer  censure  cannot  be  passed  upon 
the  policy  which  sent  our  unfortunate  countrymen  to 
bleed  and  starve  in  defence  of  a  party  which  dislikes 
dieir  presence,  and  would,  it  seems,  regret  their 
triumphs  more  than  their  disasters,  if  victory,  once 
familiar  to  the  British  arms,  would  for  a  moment  gild 
our  path  again. 

In  reviewing  the  policy  of  England  towards  Spain, 
the  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  adverted  in  terms  of 
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great  ^tisfaction  to  a  treaty  concluded  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Spanish  slave 
trade  received  its  death  blow.  I  am  actuated  by  no 
party  views>  and  have  no  wish  to  withhold  from  his 
Majesty's  ministers  any  portion  of  that  praise  to  which 
they  are  fairly  entitled ;  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit 
that  for  any  exertions  made  on  this  head  they  de- 
serve the  commendation  of  every  friend  of  humanity ; 
but  it  is  a  melancholy  consideration  that  men  who 
sympathize  so  liberally  with  their  poor  brethren  of 
another  clime,  and  generally  of  another  creed,  can 
steel  their  hearts  against  the  sufferings  and  behold 
without  emotion,  and  press  on  without  remorse  the 
slaughter  of  a  gallant,  an  unoffending,  and  a  Chris- 
tian people. 

It  is  no  pleasing  task  to  look  back  upon  the  his- 
tory of  Spain  and  feel  that  British  interference  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula  has  been  even  before 
the  present  time  attended  by  residts  most  prejudicial 
to  the  cause  of  Spanish  freedom.  The  Author  of 
the  Pamphlet  has  adverted  to  the  glorious  annals  of 
Catalonia  (p.  19)  in  language  more  worthy  of  his 
talents  than  his  cause.  Who,  let  me  ask  him, 
subverted  the  free  laws  and  institutions  of  that 
gallant  people?  Tlie  patriots  of  Catalonia,  tho 
faithful  allies,  and  during  the  protracted  struggle 
of  the  War  of  Succession,  our  brethren  in  arms, 
were  betrayed  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  liberties 
of  Catalonia,  once  extensive  as  those  of  Biscay. 
w*ere  swept  away  with  the  consent  of  a  British 
minister.     The  policy  pursued  by  Bolingbroke  in 
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th/e  eighteenth  century,  of  concurring  with  the 
Spanish  Government  in  abolishing  the  provincial 
liberties,  has,  in  the  nineteenth,  been  followed 
up,  though  not  as  yet  with  equal  success,  by  a» 
Whig  administration.  The  extinguished  rights  of 
Catalonia  present  a  page  of  British  history,  which  I 
once  thought  that  Englishmen  of  the  present  day 
could  only  read  to  deprecate  and  deplore ;  but  his 
Majesty's  ministers  have  added  a  supplement  well 
worthy  of  the  text.  They  decry  the  principles,  but 
in  Spanish  affairs  pursue  the  policy  of  their  great 
model  Bolingbrolce :  Biscay  is  doomed  to  follow  the 
fate  of  Catalonia,  and  is  sacrificed  by  British  minis- 
ters  in  another  age,  but  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
not  for  the  sake  of  British  interests,  but  to  gratify 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  foreign  government,  which, 
despising  the  restraints  of  law  and  the  just  rights 
of  others,  "calls  it  freedom  when  itself  is  free." 
Alas,  that  such  irreparable  injuries,  for  such  a  worths 
less  object,  should  have  been  twice  inflicted  on  the 
cause  of  Spanish  freedom  by  the  hand  of  England. 

I  observed  that  the  exertions  of  the  British  Gx>« 
vernment,  with  reference  to  the  slave  trade,  are  cer- 
tainly creditable  to  their  humanity ;  but  when  the 
Author,  endeavouring  to  prove  the  paramount  in- 
fluence  of  Great  Britain  in  Spain,  adverts  to  the 
satisfaction  generally  felt  by  our  commercial  brethren 
resident  in  that  country,  I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused 
for  inserting  adocument  extractedfrom  Lord  Mahon^s 
able  speech  recently  made  on  Spanish  affairs. 

Copy  of  a  memorial  sent  up  to  the  British  Secre^ 
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tary  for  ForeigB  Affairs  by  the  principal  merchaniSt 
with  scarcely  one  exeeption,  resident  at  Alicante, 
dated  March  16th»  1836. 

"  It  is  notorious  that  British  interests  and  British 
security  have  been  for  many  years  past  totaUy  neg- 
lected by  our  representative  at  the  Court  of 
Madrid*  notwithstanding  the  representations  repeat- 
edly made  by  British  residents  in  Spain.  England 
carries  off  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  produce  of 
Spain,  and  Spain  takes  very  little  from  England  in 
return ;  all  our  applications  to  the  Ambassador  at 
Madrid  have  been  of  no  avaiL"  After  stating  that 
our  merchants  can  be  treated  with  impunity,  the 
memorial  observes  in  continuationr  ''we  have  the 
intolerable  mortification  to  see,  that  especially  the 
ministers  of  France  and  America,  when  under  the 
necessity  of  having  to  make  complaints,  obtain  im- 
mediate satisfaction." 

So  that  France,  which  has  taken  little  part  in  the 
contest,  and  America,  which  has  remained  absolutely 
neutral,  are  enabled  to  obtain  advantages  for  their 
subjects,  while  the  redress  of  positive  wrong,  in- 
flicted on  our  commercial  brethren,  is  scomfiilly 
refused  to  Great  Britain  at  the  very  time  when  her 
Government  is  devoting  the  blood  and  treasure  cf 
her  people  to  the  defence  of  the  Christino  cause. 
Such  is  the  state  of  British  influence  with  the  go- 
vernment of  our  adoption.  How  low  it  has  fallen 
with  the  Boyalists  may  be  inferred  from  the  striking 
fact,  that  although  the  French  have  been  fellow- 
labourers  with  us  in  the  war  against  the  Basques, 
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tl^e  Durango  decree,  if  current  accounts  be  correct, 
has  never,  or  scarcely  ever,  been  carried  into  effect 
to  the  prejudice  of  any  French  prisoners. 

I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  Mr.  Villiers  of  remissness 
or  want  of  talent  in  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties ;  the  policy  of  his  government  incapacitates 
him  from  gratifying  the  reasonable  expectations  of 
his  countrymen.  A  supercilious  disregard  of  British 
claims  and  British  interests  are  the  inevitable  results 
of  the  violent  and  ex->parte  policy  we  have  pursued ; 
a  dignified  neutrality  cannot  be  exchanged  for  an 
active  yet  feeble  and  inefficient  interference  without 
loss  of  honour  and  influence  to  the  party  descending 
from  such  a  high  position. 

The  same  mismanagement  has  led  to  the  same 
results  in  Portugal;  the  privileges  and  peculiar 
advantages  so  long  enjoyed  by  British  residents  in 
that  country  have  been  trampled  under  foot  since  his 
Majesty's  ministers  accepted  office.  The  commercial 
policy  of  the  present  government  in  Portugal  is  so 
notoriously  hostile  to  British  interests,  that  our  Fo- 
reign Secretary  has  been  at  length  compelled  to 
retaliate  upon  his  democratic  ally.  The  commercial 
policy  of  Spain  is  also  unfriendly  to  this  country ; 
how  many  articles  of  our  produce  are  excluded  from 
the  Spanish  ports !  and  although  our  ministers  have 
made  large  sacrifices  indeed,  have  endangered  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and  tarnished  the  military  glory  of 
Gbseat  Britain  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  ascen- 
dancy of  a  party  in  Spain,  ho  real  gratitude  has  been 
evinced  by  the  Spanish  Government,  no  real  relaxa- 
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taon  of  the  prohibitory  syBtem  in  favor  of  this  country 
has  been  conceded  to  our  earnest  wishes. 

The  Author  of  the  Pamphlet  has  appealed  to  a 
memorial  drawn  up  by  some  British  merchants  resi- 
dent in  Spain,  commending,  I  dare  say  very  justly, 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Villiers  in  liberating  them  from 
some  onerous  charges  ;  he  will  not,  therefore,  blame 
me  for  inserting  a  letter  written  by  a  respectable 
merchant  and  sagacious  observer  of  events.  Unless 
the  facts  contained  in  the  letter  subjoined  admit  of 
positive  contradiction,  here  indeed  are  damning 
proofs  that  our  unjust  interference  in  the  Biscayan 
struggle  has  been  not  only  revolting  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  manly  honour,  but  deeply  pre- 
j\]dicial  to  the  mercantile  interests  of  Great  Britain. 

''These  provinces  (the  Basque  provinces),  from 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants,  were  ex- 
onerated from  custom-houses,  and  traded  free,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  with  England.  The  Con- 
stitutional party  have  always  been  jealous  of  English 
commerce;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  wherever  the 
Queen's  troops  gain  a  footing,  there  custom-houses 
arc  established.  Take,  for  instance,  San  Sebastian, 
and  Passages,  protected  as  we  are  told  by  English* 
men,  Evans  and  Lord  John  Hay :  there,  custom- 
houses have  been  established  to  the  great  injury  of 
British  commerce;  whilst, — and  this  is  an  important 
fact, — ^French  merchandize  can  enter  the  provinces, 
and  do  so  largely,  by  crossing  the  Bidassoa,  free  of 
all  duty. 

*'  Now,  to  place  our  profit  and  loss,  by  the  Palmer- 
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gton  interference,  in  a  clear  light,  it  will  be  sufficient 
80  state  that  th^  Basque  provinces,  with  their  privi- 
leges, only  impose  on  British  merchandise  a  trifling 
local  duty ;  whilst  the  tariff  of  Spain,  and  such  as  are 
now  in  full  force  in  St.  Sebastian  and  Passages,  im- 
poses, in  most  instances,  a  duty  of  100  per  cent.,  and 
not  less  than  50  per  cent,  on  all  British  merchandise 
imported  in  British  bottoms." 

"  One  would  have  thought  that  when  British  blood 
and  British  treasure  are  being  expended  for  an  in- 
nocent Queen,  that  our  Foreign  Secretary  would 
have  at  least  protected  the  British  merchants  trading 
to  the  Basque  provinces  from  being  subject  to  the 
duties  which  legally  ought  only  to  be  collected  at 
Santander  and  Vittoria." 

"  I  would  ask  Lord  Palmerston,  under  what  treaties 
merchants  are  now  trading  with  Spain  ?  Under  the 
present  existing  treaties,  one  article  particularly  sti- 
pulates, that  English  merchants  may  have  houses 
and  warehouses  in  the  Biscayan  provinces,  and  that 
they  shall  enjoy  in  their  commerce  the  same  privi- 
leges as  natives.  The  Custom-houses  at  St.  Sebas- 
tian and  Passages  have  been  erected  without  the 
usual  notice  given  from  one  friendly  power  to  an- 
other. It  is  hoped  that  this  confused  and  destruc- 
tive state  of  affairs  will  be  taken  into  consideration 
and  remedied  by  the  British  Parliament" 

The  consolidation  of  our  alliance  with  France  was 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  contemplated  by 
the  Quadruple  Treaty ;  but,  instead  of  rivetting  the 
bonds  of  friendship,  that  Treaty  has  led  to  coldness 
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and  efltrangement,  not  indeed  between  the  people, 
but  between  the  couneik  of  the  two  countries.  There 
was  something  ominous  in  the  absence  of  all  alluskm 
to  France  in  our  own  King's  Speech^  and  in  the  gatt^ 
ing  though  indirect  censure  implied  by  those  re- 
markable words  delivered  from  the  French  throne, 
that  the  sons  of  France,  when  the  interests  of  France 
required  it,  should  march  under  her  own  glorioiis 
colours ; — a  Gfentiment  at  oi^ce  national  and  dignified, 
a  sentiment  which,  in  better  days,  would  not  have 
breathed  on  the  lips  of  a  French  Administration 
only,  but  would  have  been  re-echoed  by  a  British 
Government 

Where,  then,  are  the  great  political  and  commef* 
cial  benefits  secured  to  this  country  by  the  Quadruple 
Treaty  ?  These  exist  only  in  the  fertile  imagination 
of  the  writer  of  the  Pamphlet }  no  one  contemplated 
advantage  has  been  realized.  France  alienated*  and 
wisely  refusing  to  co-operate  any  further  in  the  dan- 
gerous views  of  our  Government;  Spain  rushing 
into  a  revolution  notoriously  hostile  to  our  interests ; 
Portugal  following  in  the  same  track,  in  defiance  of 
British  influence,  and  British  troops  ranged  on  its 
shores  to  overawe  the  insurgents,  are  the  bitter  fruits 
of  that  Quadruple  confederacy  which  has  not  been 
able  to  preserve  our  long-established  rights  in  Por* 
tugal,  or  to  disarm  the  hostility  of  their  commercial 
regulations  against  this  country.  The  Author  of  the 
Pamphlet  speaks  of  the  respect  entertained  on  tli« 
Continent  for  the  British  name.  By  whom  are  thoae 
sentiments  entertained,  and  how  has  this  feeling  been 
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ahown  ?  That  oonsiderable  party  vUoh  adberes  lo 
the  old  institutions  of  Spain  is^  of  oourae^  intensely 
hostile  to  the  measures  oi  Ae  Britisli  Gov^nment ; 
while  the  democratic  party  neither  trust  nor  respect 
a  poUcy  which  stimulates  revolution  at  Madrid,  by 
all  the  means  in  its  power,  and  at  the  same  time 
endeavours  to  prevent  at  Lisbon  the  ascendancy  of 
the  popular  party  and  the  extension  of  the  popular 
principle.  Was  this  high  respect  for  the  British 
nation  displayed  in  the  revolution  of  La  Oranja, 
effected  by  the  party  of  Monsieur  Mendizabal«  the 
adopted  child  of  our  Foreign  Office ;  or  does  it  ap« 
pear  in  the  *'  nominal  co-operation*'  of  the  Spanish 
forces  with  General  Evans  7  Oh,  no ;  let  us  awake 
from  the  pleasing  but  mischievous  delusion  ;  respect 
for  the  British  name  has  waned  under  the  mingled 
inconsistency  and  oppression  of  our  conduct ;  now, 
indeed,  ''  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends" 
we  must  not  hope  to  h^ve.  With  reference  to  her 
foreigpi  policy,  Great  Britain  is  at  present  placed  in 
the  most  humiliating  position  it  has  ever  been  her 
fate  to  occupy.  If  our  countrymen  had  suffered  in  a 
just  and  holy  cause,  the  consciousness  of  honourable 
motives  would,  in  every  generous  mind,  have  shed 
a  redeeming  halo  round  the  national  sorrow,  and 
have  almost  sanctified  the  national  disasters — '*  Causa 
diis'Victrix  placuit  sed  victa  Catoni ;''  but  when  a 
buid  of  Englishmen,  armed  and  equipped  by  their 
Gov^nment,  supported  by  the  commissioned  force 
of  the  country,  and  aided  by  their  ponderous  artil- 
lery, go  forth  in  the  undoubting  confidence  of  supe- 
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rior  strength,  to  cxush  a  loyal  and  devoted  people 
\vho  had  never  injured  or  offended  them,  and  are 
baffled  in  the  attempt,  why  then  the  pain  which  every 
English  heart  must  feel,  when  the  arms  of  England 
meet  with  a  reverse,  becomes  deepened  into  positive 
humiliation  by  the  conviction  that  defeat  has  not 
been  undeserved,  and  that  although  the  Englishman 
may  grieve,  the  friend  of  general  humanity  must 
rejoice. 

In  the  management  of  Spanish  affairs,  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers  have  been  led  into  a  course  of  almost 
unmitigated  error.  If  they  are  really  anxious  to 
consolidate  a  liberal  system  in  Spain,  they  are  coun- 
teracting their  own  intentions.  The  love  of  free 
institutions  cannot  be  instilled  into  the  bosoms  of 
any  people,  much  less  into  Spanish  hearts,  by  the 
dictation  of  a  foreign  force.  The  glorious  temple 
of  freedom  must  be  raised  by  their  own  exertions ; 
must  be  cemented  by  their  own  blood,  if  blood  must 
flow ;  and  must  be  watched  over  and  maintained  by 
their  own  independent  energies.  ''  In  native  swords 
and  native  ranks,  the  only  hope  of  freedom  dwells.*" 
Freedom  purchased  by  the  arm  of  a  stranger  is  not 
worth  the  cost,  for  it  will  not  endure.  An  attempt 
to  establish  liberty  by  compulsion,  is  opposed  to  the 
experience  of  history,  and  to  the  first  principles  of 
human  nature.  By  foreign  intervention,  by  an 
armed  occupation,  the  natural  course  of  events  may 
be  momentarily  arrested,  as  the  stream  may  be 
checked  for  an  instant  by  an  interposing  barrier ;  but 
remove  the  dam,  and  the  river  wiU  flow  on,  withdraw 
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your  army,  and  the  tide  of  national  feeling  will  hold 
on  its  unresisted  way.  In  a  country  like  Spain^  where 
interests  are  so  clashing  and  divided;  where  prin- 
ciples are  so  unsettled,  and  parties  so  balanced,  the 
great  questions  of  internal  government  must  be 
worked  out  by  Spaniards  themselves,  and  the  more 
they  are  unfettered  by  foreign  interference,  the 
I  sooner  will  that  blessed  consummation  be  attained, 

and  a  final  settlement  be  made. 

f  Although  some  heavy  clouds  overhang  the  pros- 

I  pects  of  England,  and  indeed  of  Europe ;  and  to  my 

I  eye  at  least  the  future  seems  pregnant  with  disaster 

;  to  many  institutions,   interests,    and   associations, 

i  which  I  cherish  with  an  almost  filial  affection ;  still, 

I  I  believe  that  in  spite  of  the  approaching,  and 

perhaps  to  some  extent,  inevitable  changes,  the  ten- 

f  dency  of  events  is  to  increase  the  sum  of  human  hap- 

I  piness  by  the  advancing  education^  and  progressive 

amelioration  of  the  human  race ;  and  Spain,  if  left  to 

work  out  and  consolidate  her  own  system>  will  form 

no  exception  to  the  general  rule :  but  in  that  unhappy 

country  society  is  at  present  disjointed ;  the  waves  of 

the  political  ocean  are  foul  and  turbid;  the  strife  of 

human  passion  is  at  its  height  and  will  force  its  way, 

after  which  the  storm  will  subside  in  the  natural 

sequence  of  events. 

The  British  cabinet  would  then  do  well  to  re- 
nounce the  visionary  hope  of  compelling  by  external 
force  an  independent  people  to  adopt  a  system 
whose  success  or  failure  must  wholly  depend  upon 
that  internal  state  of  the  country  over  which  onr 
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Ministers  have  no  controtil,  and  of  whkh  it  seems 
thej  have  little  knowledge.  Erents  will  flow  on 
in  Spain  along  their  natural  channel  to  their  na- 
tural end,  either  with  or  without  their  co-operation. 
Our  Goremnent  may  indeed  exasperate  parties, 
may  embitter  the  contest,  and  delay  a  final  settle- 
ment, but  they  cannot  alter  the  final  issue.  Let 
then  our  Ministers  husband  our  resources ;  let  them 
spare  to  the  British  nation  this  worse  than  usehss 
expenditure  of  their  blood  and  treasure ;  let  them 
pveserre  what  yet  is  left  us  of  the  national  honou: 
and  if  they  will  interfere  in  the  affidrs  of  other  states, 
let  them  interpose  only  with  friendly  counsel  and 
remonstrance,  not  in  the  bitter  spirit  of  the  partisan* 
but  with  the  kindly  voice  of  the  mediator,  to  mode- 
rate the  course  they  cannot  ultimately  or  materiallj 
change. 
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SKETCH 

OF   THE    CONSTITUTION    OF    1820, 

JUST   RESTORED  IN   SPAIN. 


The  principal  portion  of  my  review  of  the  Basque 
provinces  was  written^  and  indeed  printed,  before  the 
astounding  intelligence  of  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Constitution  of  1812  had  reached  this  country. 
My  readers  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  this  Consti- 
tution was  first  established  in  Spain  during  that  year, 
and  was  afterwards  suppressed  by  Ferdinand,  appa- 
rently with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  nation ;  it 
was  restored  by  a  military  revolution  in  1820,  and, 
after  a  troubled  existence  of  three  years,  fell  under  the 
victorious  arms  of  France  and  of  the  Faith.  When 
first  the  revolution  of  1820  attracted  the  attention  of 
Europe,  being  a  very  young  mai|,  and  stimulated  by 
the  events  of  the  day,  I  went  into  Spain,  remained 
tar  some  time  in  that  kingdom,  and  observed,  with 
great  interest,  the  workings  of  this  peculiar  Consti- 
tution. Although  I  entered  that  country,  inclined 
to  participate,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm then  felt  in  ]Sngland  for  what  was  termed 
erroneously  the  cause  of  a  regenerated  nation,  I  left 
the  county  profoundly  disgusted  with  the  injustice 
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tltat  had  charactemed  the  brief  career  of  {be 
Spanish  reformers^  and  had  justly  led  to  their  &IL 
After  the  entrance  of  the  French  armies,  in  1823, 
under  the  Due  d*Angouleme,  and  the  suhseqaent 
extinction  of  the  Constitution,  I  published  a  short 
account  of  the  composition  and  character  of  the 
legislative  body,  as  it  existed  during  my  residence 
in  the  country,  and  I  touched  upon  some  of  the 
most  important  acts  passed  by  the  Cortes,  and 
endeavoured  to  show  their  effects  in  alienating  from 
that  assembly  almost  every  leading  interest  in  ihd 
kingdom.  As  the  same  political  system  has  just 
been  re-established,  as  the  same  -electoral  law  is 
again  in  force,  and  likely  to  return  a  similar  class  of 
deputies :  as,  consequently,  a  revival  of  the  measures 
then  enacted  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  anticipated, 
Yor  the  Spanish  liberal  reaps  no  instruction  from  the 
liarvest  of  misfortune,  I  have  thought  it  not  impro- 
bable that  persons  interested  in  the  affairs  of  Spain 
may  be  disposed  to  retrace  the  policy  of  a  former 
Cortes,  and  observe  the  workings  of  the  present 
Constitution  at  a  former  period.  I  have,  thetefor^ 
determined  to  reprint  the  observations  whidi  I 
published  at  that  time. 

Nearly  twelve  years  have  rolled  away  since  the 
publication  of  my  remarks  on  that  Constitution,  and 
atOl  more  have  elapsed  since  I  formed,  from  actual 
observation,  the  opinions  embodied  in  that  sketch': 
perhaps  few  men  retain  their  political  notions  abso^ 
lutely  unchanged  during  so  many  years  at  any  perio^ 
«f  ISSo,  «ttd  fewer  still  would  willingly  be  pledged  to 
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«7ery  sentiment  expressed  in  yery  early  manhpod; 
'  personal  experience  is  apt  to  modify  the  impressions 

'  of  youth  ;  and  in  these  days  of  rapid  and  perpetual 

experiments  the  general  knowledge  of  the  world 
<  receives  some  addition  to  its  store  even  during  the 

^  limited  period  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years.    But  in 

^  reverting  to  this  record  of  transactions  now  some  time 

^  elapsed^  1  find  that  my  opinions  have  undergone  no 

^  material  change.  My  strongest  attachments  in  Spain 

were  certainly  formed  with  persons  of  that  party 
;  which>  in  the  last  revolution  as  in  that  of  1820^  have 

I  suffered  under  the  iron  yoke  of  a  liberal  government; 

but  the  British  friends  with  whom  I  held  most 
I  frequent  communication  at  that  time^  entertained 

i  opinions^  somewhat  differing  from  mine>  on  Spanish 

I  politics.     It  is  possible  that  deference  to  some  of 

I  those  individuals^  and  also  the  strong  feeling  that 

the  Constitutionalists  were^  at  the  moment  when  I 
I  wrote,  a  humbled,  a  fallen,  and  almost  a  persecuted 

t  .  party,  may  have  led  me  to  condemn  their  errors  in 

I  terms  of  calmer  reprehension  than  I  could  bring  n^- 

self  to  make  use  of  at  the  present  moment,  when 
they  are  again  pursuing,  not  indeed  in  uninterrupted 
success,  but  in  undiminished  activity,  their  career  of 
oppression.  But  the  reader  will  perceive  that  if 
th^re  be  a  greater  moderation  of  language  in  my  old 
sketch  of  the  Spanish  Cortes,  than  in  my  present 
review  of  the  Basque  Provinces,  there  is  no  real 
difference  of  principle  or  opinion. 

The  rare  but  occasional  substitution  of  one  word 
for  another,  is  the  whole  extent  of  difference  bejli^e^ 

rS 
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the  original  and  the  present  edition ;  the  amount  of 
4^azige  might  easily  be  compressed  into  one  short 
sentence;  and  these  slight  variations  have  been  only 
intended  to  correct  some  obviously  inaccurate  ex- 
pression,  or  to  qualify  some  fact  ot  opinion  perhaps 
too  broadly  stated. 

There  ib,  however,  a  point  to  which  I  must  call  the 
attention  of  my  readers.  I  have  stated  in  the  foUow- 
ing  sketch  that  the  establishment  of  a  House  of 
Peers,at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  of  1820, 
would  have  obviated  much  of  that  inconsiderate 
legislation  which  then  afflicted  the  country,  and  have 
thus  materially  tempered  the  march  of  the  revolution. 
It  may  now,  perhaps,  be  said  that  the  experiment 
has  been  tried,  and  that  failure  has  been  the  result 
Without  entering  into  the  peculiar  compositi<m  of 
the  late  Chamber  of  Proceres,  it  may  be  fairly  ob- 
served, that  many  circumstances  of  a  most  un&vour- 
able  nature  contributed  to  neutralize  its  legitimate 
influence  from  the  hour  of  its  establishment  to  the 
moment  of  its  fall.  The  beneficial  action  of  an 
Upper  House  was  necessarily  restricted  to  the  nar- 
rowest limits  under  a  government  that  carried  mea- 
sures of  great  national  importance  into  effect  without 
the  intervention  of  the  Chambers.  For  instance^ 
the  abolition  of  the  convents,  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates,  a  policy  the  most  questionable  in  its 
character,  and  likely  to  prove  the  most  serious  in  its 
results,  was  adopted  by  M.  Mendizabal^  with  a  com- 
plete independence  of  the  legislative  authority,  and 
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only  jufltified  by  that  minister  on  the  ground  of 
some  general  vote  of  confidence  passed  in  his  favour 
by  thd  Chamber  of  Procuradores. 

The  Proeeres  were  originally  called  into  existence 
as  a  separate  estate,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting, 
by  their  greater  steadiness  and  sagacity,  the  hasty 
resolutions  which  might  be  expected  to  emanate 
fiom  the  Procuradores,  an  assembly  liable  to  be  un- 
duly influenced  by  particular  feelings,  and  to  be  some- 
times hurried  into  acts  of  great  indiscretion  by  the 
mistaken  enthusiasm  of  the  moment;  but  this 
strange  and  unconstitutional  mode  of  superseding 
jthe  authority,  or,  as  it  was  politely  termed,  of  an- 
ticipating the  wishes  of  the  legislature,  rendered  the 
Chamber  of  Procuradores  contemptible  in  the  eyes 
of  the  country,  and  absolutely  destroyed  the  only 
object  for  which  an  Upper  House  could  be  de- 
4iraUe. 

Under  such  circnmstasices  the  &ilure  of  ihe  Pro- 
ceres  in  acquiring  the  confidence  of  any  influential 
party  cannot  ei^cite  surprise.  But  even  if  it  had 
not  been  rendered  almost  useless  hy  the  system 
which  I  have  just  described,  and  consequently  of 
little  interest  to  the  country,  other  causes  were  work- 
ing to  produce  its  faU.  Although  many  of  the 
Boyalists  would  have  at  first  disliked  the  institution 
of  an  Upper  House,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever, from  a  general  indisposition  to  every  part  of 
the  constitutional  system,  still  if  a  house  of  Peers 
had  been  established  by  an  undisputed  Sovereign,  a 
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nayocHy  of  the  BajntigU  voold  here  eresfiudfy 

mBppcfded,  not  only  firom  principle  but  firom  a  straig 

sense  of  expediencj»  the  Boyalist  demonBtratims  of 

aa  Upper  Chamber,  either  against  the  Deputies,  or 

against  any  democratie  pressure  from  without  the 

fodls  of  the  legislature.    But  in  the  present  eaae 

a  regdar  drain  was  established,  ab  inkio,  which  di- 

Terted  into  other  channels  all  that  atrengUi  and 

energy  which  ought  to  have  nourished  and  oonld 

alone  support  the  aristocratic  institution  of  an  Upper 

House  against  the  systematic  distaste  of  the  Ube* 

nds  to  any  establishment  of  that  nature;  for  nearly 

ail  who  had  been  most  enterprising  in  the  Royalist 

ranfcs«  all  who  were  most  attached  to  the  Crown 

abstractedly,  all  who  were  peculiarly  distinguished 

by  high  religious  zeal,  a  fertile  source  of  g^reat  acts 

in  Spain,  had  openly  or  secretly  seceded  to  Don 

Carlos.    This  party,  the  largest  portion  of  whiek 

now  constitutes  the  strength  of  that  Prince,  imd 

whieh^  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  pio> 

bably  supported  an  Upper  Chamber,  or  at  les^  a 

House  of  Peers,  in  the  heated  feelings  engendered 

by  a  struggle  for  the  succession,  regarded  the  PJfO- 

ceres  not  in  their  natural  point  of  view  as  a  rampart 

interposed  between  them  and  a  republip,  but  as « 

class  avowedly  hostUe  to  the  lawful  heir.    And  thus, 

that  Chamber,  not  only  deprived  of  all  external 

support,  but  positively  disUked,  for  very  dififereot 

reasons,  by  both  the  leading  factions,  and  at  the 

same  time  destitute  of  aU  prescriptive  claim  to  th^ 
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affbdaon  and  Teiietatioii of  tbe  SpaniBtdsi  waaswcft 
owaywitlioat  a  symptom  of  national  hesitation  'or 
regret. 

Tliis  particular  impediment  to  tlie  oonscdidatioix 
of  bA  Upper  House>  arising  rather  from  ilie  actoal 
state  of  parties  than  from  causes  of  a  more  perma- 
nent and  irremediable  charaetOT,  did  not  eziat  in 
1820^  and  could  not  have  prejudiced  the  system  of 
the  Estatuto  Beal,  if  a  compromise  had  been^  efr 
fected  between  the  rival  claimants  to  the  crown; 
but  as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  BoyaUsts  pro* 
fess  an  open  or  retain  a  secret  allegiance  to  any 
individual  not  the  de  facto  occupier  of  the  throne^ 
and  are  thus  induced  to  withhold  their  support  from 
the  existing  institutions,  an  Upper  Chamber,  Aon 
of  its  natural  allies,  will  be  left  in  its  inherent  weak- 
ness to  acquiesce  in  the  will  of  the  Deputies,  or  to 
struggle  ineffectually,  and  probably  for  a  short  time 
only,  against  the  popular  tide.  No  balanced  Oon* 
stitution,  under  such  circumstances,  is  likely  to  taike 
deep  root  in  Spain. 

It  is  true  the  unconstitutional  stretches  of  minis- 
terial authority  to  which  I  have  referred,  were  not 
displeasing  to  the  liberals,  because,  however  incom* 
patiUe  in  practice  and  in  principle  with  the  esta^ 
blishment  of  any  real  system  of  liberty,  they  were 
almost  invariably  exerted  to  promote,  in  the  most 
rapid  manner,  the  progress  of  revolutionary  change. 
Besidesi,  according  to  the  system  latterly  in  vog^, 
the  liberals  were  enabled  to  operate  upon  their  go- 
vernment by  a  more  effectual  and  summary  process 
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than  through  the  medium  of  their  representatives. 
Although  M.  Mendizabal^  in  many  instances^  treated 
the  established  powers  of  the  state  with  little  reaped, 
he  was  compelled  to  recognise  the  juntas  which  had 
usurped  functions  not  conceded  to  them  by  Iaw» 
which  had  displaced  the  magistrates  appointed  by 
the  Crown^  had  taxed  their  fellow  subjects  for  th^ 
support  of  their  illegal  power,  and  had  even  pre- 
scribed measures  to  their  Sovereign  in  a  spirit  of 
utter  disregard  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
charter.  In  the  first  days  of  September,  1835,  and 
the  last  of  the  Queen's  authority,  the  Crown  de- 
clared those  self-constituted  juntas  illegal,  and  in  a 
state  of  rebellion ;  but  a  fortnight  afterwards,  when 
M,  Mendizabal  accepted  office,  the  Begent  was  in- 
duced, probably  obliged,  to  recall  the  obnoodous 
expressions,  rescind  the  decree,  and  acknowledge 
.their  dictation. 

The  history  of  the  late  Constitution  presents  a 
curious,  and,  apparently,  an  inconsistent  mass  of 
facts.  The  Estatuto  Real,  as  far  as  it  extended, 
may  be  considered  a  charter  of  moderate  principles ; 
the  practice  of  the  government  during  its  existence 
was  often  despotic  in  principle,  yet  the  utmost  ex- 
cess of  popular  domination  was  the  galling  slavery 
imder  which  men  actually  lived,  aad  the  Jacobinism 
of  Spain  controlled  and  completely  guided  the  raa> 
chine.  The  whole  political  action  of  the  countiy 
was  irregular  and  unhealthy ;  measures  of  the  higli- 
est  consequence  were  sometimes  passed,  not  because 
the  acts  in  question  were  insisted  upon  by  the  Pjro* 
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cumdores,  or  had  received  the  grave  and  deliberate 
aanction  of  the  Proceres>  but  without  their  intervea- 
tion«  and  because  an  aspiring  apothecary^  in  one 
place^  and  a  discontented  militiaman,  in  another* 
had  formed  a  junta,  and  resolved  upon  the  adoption 
of  some  great  measure*  or  the  recognition  of  some 
great  principle*  as  essential  to  the  liberties  of  Spain. 
In  conformity  with  this  species  of  dictation*  and 
moved  by  the  same  springs,  one  party  was  ejected 
from  the  government*  and  another  set  of  men 
brought  into  power,  without  reference  to  the  Queen's 
wishes  or  their  own  capabilities  for  office*  but  solely 
because  they  had  attained  a  transient  popularity  by 
the  advocacy  of  opinions  still  more  exaggerated  than 
those  maintained  by  their  predecessors. 

In  the  following  sketch  I  may  seem*  in  one  or  two 
instances,  to  have  dwelt  too  much  on  subjects  to 
which  I  have  previously  adverted.*  and  thus  appear 
to  have  involved  myself  in  unnecessary  repetitions ; 
I  can  only  plead  in  excuse  that  the  greater  portion 
of  my  review  on  the  Basque  states  was  printed  be- 
fore  the  occurrence  of  the  late  revolution  in  Spain 
had  suggested  to  my  mind  the  propriety  of  repub* 
lishing  my  sketch  of  the  Constitution  just  restored ; 
and,  for  obvious  reasons^  I  was  unwilling  to  make 
any  material  change  or  omission  in  this  part  of  my 
work. 

As  this  sketch  was  written  some  years  ago*  I  must 
beg  my  readers  to  remember  that  the  Constitution 
so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  following  pages  was 
re-established  in  Spain  in  the  early  days  of  18^* 
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and  existed  till  the  autumn  of  1823;  it  was  ih&X 
suppressed  by  the  French  forces>  which  invaded 
Spain,  and  co-operated  with  the  Spanish  armies  of 
the  Faith. 
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The  failure  of  the  Bevolution  of  1820  has  im- 
pressed  many  persons  with  a  belief  that  society  is 
too  abject  in  Spain^  and  the  national  character  too 
deg^raded  to  permit  the  successful  establishment  of 
liberal  institutions ;  this  opinion,  founded  on  recent 
events,  and  most  unfavourable  to  the  advancement 
of  freedom  and  civilization^  as  it  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  fiiture  improvement^  or  defers  it  to  a  very 
distant  period,  can  only  be  removed  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  prejudices 
of  the  people,  and  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Cortes 
with  reference  to  the  national  feeling.  The  hostility 
manifested  by  a  large  party  towards  the  new  insti- 
tutions, and  the  failure  of  every  attempt  to  excite 
public  enthusiasm  in  their  favour,  arose  more  firom 
the  disgust  occasioned  by  particular  measures,  than 
from  any  inherent  want  of  patriotism  in  the  Spanish 
people.  The  principles  of  election  under  which  the 
Cortes  were  convened,  brought  together  an  assembly, 
in  which  the  opinions  of  a  numerous  class  of  the 
great  towns  predominated,  but  in  which  the  landed 
proprietors,  the  clergy,  a  party  in  the  cities»  and  an 
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it&tteAse  immerical  majority  in  the  provinces/ wer^ 
rather  nominally  than  practically  represented,  lliis 
discrepancy  between  a  representation  founded  on 
principles  of  democracy,  and  a  state  of  property  held 
under  tenures  of  the  most  aristocratic  character, 
produced  a  fatal  conflict  of  interests.  Had  a  second 
chamber  existed,  it  would  have  checked  that  head- 
long attack  on  old  interests,  which,  to  persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  Spanish  nation,  will  satisfactorily 
explain  the  failure  of  the  revolution ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  have  concurred  with  the  Cortes 
in  modifying  the  overgrown  establishments  that 
were  supposed  to  depress  the  agriculture  of  the 
kingdom,  and  perhaps  in  reducing  those  territorial 
accumulations  which  had  become  too  extensive  for 
single  superintendence,  and  rendered  an  opulent 
class  of  subjects  discontented  and  dangerous,  by 
preventing  them  from  vesting  their  capital  in  land> 
and  acquiring  a  substantial  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  state.  That  a  spirit  of  this  kind  prevailed 
among  the  aristocracy  is  shown  by  the  petitions 
which  they  presented  to  the  Cortes,  praying  for  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  touching  entails  ;  the  entire  re- 
peal of  those  acts  must  have  eventually  proved  fatal 
to  the  influence  of  the  nobility,  but  in  many  instances 
private  and  personal  feelings  foolishly  prevailed  over 
their  interests  as  a  body;  the  power  of  making 
larger  settlements  for  younger  children,  the  unli- 
mited disposal  of  their  properties  during  life,  and, 
with  a  few,  the  desire  of  exonerating  their  remaining 
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eirtates  from  heavy  charges,  induced  many  tndttri^ 
duals  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  those  laws,  whose 
interests,  as  forming  part  of  a  privileged  class,  were 
most  opposed  to  the  measure  in  its  unqualified 
state.  Had  a  second  chamher  existed,  the  necessary 
modifications  would  have  been  made  in  the  laws  thai 
regulated  the  disposition  of  property,  but  political 
feeling  would  have  operated  more  forcibly  among 
the  nobles,  nor  would  those  alterations  have  been 
carried  to  an  extent  incompatible  with  the  perma- 
nent existence  of  an  influential  aristocracy.  The 
establishment  of  a  second  chamber  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution  might  have  conferred 
the  greatest  blessings  upon  Spain ;  such  an  assembly 
would  have  mediated  between  the  spirit  of  reform 
that  existed  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  great  interests  affected  by  its  resolutions; 
that  spirit  of  reformation  would  have  led  to  bene- 
ficial results,  had  it  been  controlled  by  the  operar 
tion  of  another  power,  and  rendered,  in  some  degree, 
subservient  to  particular  circumstances  and  national 
feeling.  Many  principles  were  established  by  the 
Cortes,  just  in  the  abstract,  but  most  unjust  when 
indiscriminately  applied  to  the  correction  of  abuses 
which  had  grown  out  of  ages  of  political  misconcep* 
tion,  and  had  become  interwoven  with  the  interests  of 
large  classes  of  the  commimity.  A  second  chamber, 
while  it  felt  the  necessity  of  concurring  in  tiiose 
changes  which  the  increasing  knowledge  and  altered 
circumstances  of  the  country  required,  would  have 
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looked  with  a  jealous  eye  upon  acts  that  unsettled 
property,  and  would  not  have  sanctioned  the  prin- 
ciple of  confiscation  without  indemnity. 

With  respect  to  the  difficulties  of  establishing  an 
Upper  House,  it  is  often  urged  that  it  must  naturally 
1>e  composed  of  a  selection  from  the  higher  orders, 
who  are  said  to  be  incapable  in  that  country  of 
taking  any  part  in  the  legislation,  from  their  pre- 
vious habits  and  general  want  of  information.  In 
the  second  place,  that  it  would  become  the  passive 
instrument  of  the  Court,  impede  the  march  of  ne- 
cessary reform,  and  possibly  conspire  against  the 
infant  liberties  of  the  state.  If,  as  Mr.  Quin  justly 
observes  in  his  able  work  upon  Spain,  the  Cortes 
were  bound  by  the  words  of  the  law,  which  them- 
selves  had  enacted,  to  present  to  the  King  three 
liats,  nominating  twelve  grandees,  twelve  eccle- 
siastics, and  ninety-six  individuals,  '^  men  of  known 
virtue,  intelligence,  and  information,*'  who  were  ge- 
nerally selected  from  the  higher  classes,  how  can  it 
be  maintained  that  the  elements  requisite  for  the 
formation  of  an  Upper  House  do  not  exist  in  Spain  ? 
With  respect  to  the  second  objection,  it  may  be 
satisfactorily  answered  by  referring  to  the  debates 
that  took  place  in  the  Cortes  at  a  time  when  they 
were  certainly  not  disposed  to  g^ve  any  imdue  popu- 
larity to  an  order  of  men  whose  influence  and 
wealth  they  had  begun  to  undermine :  in  those  de- 
bates it  was  distinctly  stated,  by  the  President  and 
the  principal  Deputies,  that  no  agitators  existed 
among  the  nobility  who  were  publicly  praised  for 
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die  tedal  «ad'pslrioti«m  with  wfaiek  tiiey  hid  sup* 
ported  Uie  xieir  iiiBtitutioiis  *.  If  mieh  waft  the  feelitig 
fekown  by  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy  towaitb  a 
Constitution  which  threatened  their  possessions,  de« 
pzived  them  of  political  importance,  annihilated 
their  privileges  as  a  body,  and  virtually  exdaded 
them  from  sharing  in  the  legislature!;  is  it  too 
theoretical  to  infer,  that  they  would  have  preserved 
the  same  independent  spbrit  under  a  system  that 
protected  their  possessions,  and  secured  to  them  a 
JMt  ascendancy  in  the  state?  There  was  no  evil 
more  galUng  to  the  individuals  upon  whom  it  pressed 
than  the  perpetual  tutelage  in  which  men  of  high 
sank  were  held  by  the  Spanish  Court;  and  there 
existed  no  class  that  would  have  beheld  the  esta- 
blishment of  rational  liberty  with  more  satisfaction 
than  a  large  portion  of  the  Spanish  nobility.  I  am 
far  from  thinking  that  many  persons  would  not  have 
regretted  a  change  from  servitude  to  a  state  of 
freedom:  under  the  wisest  provisions  some  interests 
would  be  unavoidably  compromised,  many  prgu** 
dices  would  interfere,  and  there  exists,  at  all  times, 
a  tendency  in  human  nature  to  regret  past  initi'* 
tations,  however  defective  they  may  have  been;  but 
such  a  party  would  have  scarcely  existed  in  the 
GorteSf  nor  would  it  have  been  numerous  or  efBcient 
in  the  Chamber  of  Peers.    In  the  course  of  a  km 

•  Debates  on  the  Seignorial  Righti,  June,  1821. 

f  Fntoiit  belonging  to  the  King's  hooeebold  couUI  not  lit  in  the 
CeilHb— •  Mgutntion  that  vifttially  eMdwIed  the  leadibg  noUtto,  whs 
««r»  fiiieisUy  attackied  to  the  pAlao^ 
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years  juster  principles  of  govermnent  woidd  haire 
prevailed^  the  rising'  generation  wonld  have  been 
trained  to  public  affairs^  and  education  and  liberal 
habits  would  have  improved  the  character  of  the 
nobility ;  while  the  names  of  the  great  leading  fie^ 
milieSj  with  the  proud  historical  recollections  attached 
to  them^  would  have  lent  weight  and  dignity  to  the 
measures  of  Government. 

The  Spanish  Constitution  attempted  to  combine 
the  form  of  monarchy  with  institutions  essentially 
republican; — an  anomalous  mixture  by  no  meams 
easy  to  maintain.  The  Crown^  without  the  power  of 
liondnating  its  advisers,  was  scarcely  able  to  exercise 
the  few  prerogatives  it  retained;  the  suspenaiva 
veto  did  not  diminish  the  embarrassments  resulting 
from  this  situation,  as  it  only  served  to  exasperate^ 
by  an  appearance  of  delay,  without  operating  as  an 
effective  restraint;  nor  would  the  interposition  of 
the  Crown,  with  the  most  unqualified  privilege,  bme 
supplied  the  want  of  a  second  chamber,  which  seems 
the  only  effectual  barrier  between  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  the  King  and  the  people.  An  absolute 
veto  is  rather  a  nominal  than  real  prerogative  of  the 
British  Crown,  as  the  mediation  of  a  third  power 
happily  averts  such  collisions  ;  and  most  unfortunate 
indeed  is  any  constitution  of  government  that  com^ 
pek  the  King,  from  the  want  of  efficient  insti- 
tutions, to  recur  frequently  to  a  positive,  or  even  a 
modified  exercise  of  this  power ;  the  Crown  should 
be  known  to  its  subjects  by  concessions  and  ada  ct 
grace,  and  no  policy  can  be  more  injurious  than  to 
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plaoe  it  in  manifiBst  opposition  to  the  declared  will  of 
the  national  representatives.  From  sudi^  and  other 
causes^  which  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  enu- 
merate at  present,  the  general  harmony  which  should 
result  firom  the  provident  distribution  of  constitu- 
tional powers  did  not  exist,  and  the  only  recognised 
authorities  were  placed  in  a  state  of  mutual  hos- 
tility, which  generated  personal  hatred  and  political 
insincerity.  The  Crown  saw  itself  stripped  of  every 
valuable  prerogative,  and  exerted  itself  in  secret  to 
obtain  an  unconstitutional  influence,  with  the  design 
of  overturning  the  existing  system ;  while  the  l^;iB- 
lature,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  those  de- 
signs, was  induced  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
prerogatives  that  were  solely  vested  in  the  executive, 
and  could  not  be  appropriated  by  any  other  power 
in  the  state,  without  a  manifest  infraction  of  the 
Constitution*. 

The  weakness  that  had  characterised  the  mea- 
sures of  Government  during  the  six  years  previous 

*  A  striking  instance  of  an  undue  but  indirect  aseumptioii  of 
power  by  the  Coitee  occurred  in  the  laat  year  of  the  Gonititatioiial 
Chfremne&t.  The  King  dismiiied  hie  Ministert  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1823:  in  consequence  of  the  popular  tumult  thai  euned 
they  were  restored  to  office  on  the  tame  night,  but  again  retired  on 
the  Ist  of  March.  It  was  provided  by  the  82od  article  of  the  Con- 
etitiiiion,  that  Bf  iaiitert  sboold  read  an  acooant  of  the  actual  elate  of 
pabtic  affiira,  each  eommonieating  the  details  that  belonged  to  hie 
particular  department*  The  Cortes,  who  distrusted  the  intentioni  of 
the  Court,  were  opposed  to  the  dismissal  of  that  administration ;  in 
consequence,  they  postponed  the  reading  of  these  memorials,  and  by 
eueh  a  step  indirectly  eompellad  the  King  to  niain  Mlnietera  with 
whom  he  was  at  variance. 
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to  the  revolution  of  1820>  and  the  energy  com- 
municated by  a  sudden  transition  from  servitude  to 
freedom,  had  given  the  legislature  a  decided  ascen^ 
dancy  over  the  Crown;  but  had  the  Grown^  thua 
limited,  been  enabled  to  maintain  itself  against  the 
democracy  of  such  an  assembly,  it  might  ultimately 
have  acquired  as  great  facilities  of  attributing  to 
itself  powers  not  conceded  by  law.  This  state  of 
things  resulted  partly  from  the  absence  of  an  inter- 
mediate body;  and,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the 
constitution  of  the  Cortes.  Though  many  of  the 
individuals  who  composed  that  assembly  were  taken 
from  the  most  enlightened  class  in  Spain,  they  wer^ 
generally  speaking,  men  of  little  or  no  property; 
the  greatest  number  subsisted  entirely  on  their 
salaries  as  deputies :  whenever  the  enthusiasm  ex* 
cited  by  the  establishment  of  free  institutions  had 
in  some  degree  subsided,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
a  body  of  men,  whose  private  comforts  depended  on 
their  public  appointments,  would  have  been  pecu- 
liarly exposed  to  the  temptations  which  would  have 
assailed  them  in  every  shape  from  the  Court.  Those 
temptations  would  have  had  more  weight  from  the 
existence  of  a  clause  that  precluded  the  actual  de- 
puties from  being  re-elected  to  the  ensuing  parlia- 
ment, and  consequently  deprived  them  of  their 
salaries  after  a  given  period, — an  enactment  pre- 
judicial to  good  legislation  in  any  country,  as  it 
compels  men  who  have  attained  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  public  affairs  to  resign  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  the  hands  of  less  experienced  persons ; 
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bat  most  mjurioos  in  Spaia»  irhen  UMq  hiIHmI 
wlBdom  exists,  and  that  little  is  cxmfiBed  to  £bw  indi* 
viduals.  The  dangers  arising  from  the  ascendaft^f 
of  the  poptdar  party  at  one  moment*  and  from  tt# 
encroachments  of  the  Crown  at  another,  and  &a^ 
tuating  according  to  the  temper  and  drcumstanois 
of  the  time,  could  only  bo  obviated  by  the  eslir 
blishment  of  a  chamber  of  nobility,  vhoae  heieditMy 
wealth  might  prove  some  guarantee  against  the 
facility  of  corruption,  or  at  least  of  an  assembly  Is 
which  a  greater  character  of  permanency  was  givei^ 
and  in  which  property  was  the  basis  of  election  *• 

Although  the  events  that  occurred  early  in  the 
revolution,  by  disuniting  the  interests  of  the  di^ 
ferent  orders  of  the  state,  and  carrying  eonfliellng 
opinions  to  an  extreme  point,  destroyed  that  uaiosi 
fiN>m  which  alone  a  modified  government  can  arise*  I 
still  believe  that  the  elements  of  a  mixed  monarehy 

*  Unquestionably  fhe  Crown  might  obtain  an  influence  hoitile  to 
the  general  libeitiei  of  the  eonntxy  over  a  Chamber  ao  constituted, 
and  at  a  time  favouxable  to  royal  enctoachments ;  bat  at  fiiLadl 
(1836),  when  the  democratic  fever  is  at  iU  height  in  Spain,  wA  the 
patriot  of  last  year  is  sacrificed  as  an  unworthy  apostle  by  the  pataol 
of  to-day,  the  conduct  of  the  Deputies  will,  I  think,  be  too  severely 
scrutinised  by  their  excited  constituents  to  render  any  corrupt,  parha^is 
even  any  houest,  uodeistaading  with  the  Coort  either  safc  ot  pn/eh 
ticable.  lu  that  caee,  having  no  ind^ndani  property,  and  «» 
willing  to  revert  to  their  former  condition  of  life,  yet  unable  to  prossoAi 
their  fortunes  by  attaching  themselves  to  the  Crown,  it  is  nmch  to  be 
fcared  that  many  of  them  will  endeavonr  to  rise  upon  its  ruins  and 
obtain  public  iavaar,  and  perhaps  permanent  situilM»y  by  adfoeatiag 
extmne  opinions,  and  stiU  gveatar  and  matt  alsnnisg  ctiMfet  ia  tha 
constitution  of  their  country. 
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Mkt  to  a  eonBideraUe  extent  in  Spaini  There  may 
be  found  a  rielilj-endowed  clergy,  an  opulent  no-* 
Mfity,  and  a  tolerably  enligiitened  commons ;  under 
aach  a  system  the  nobility  might  lose  some  invi- 
dions  privileges,  and  a  modification  of  the  law  of 
«BtBil  would  reduce  their  overgrown  territorial  pos* 
•assioiiB;  but,  in  return,  they  would  obtain  their 
due  share  of  political  importance,  and,  by  taking  a 
part  in  the  legislation  of  their  country,  would  ac 
qtdre  that  respect  and  influence  which  they  do  not 
at  present  enjoy.  The  power  of  the  clergy,  if  ex- 
cessive, would  decline  with  the  facilities  afforded  to 
i^ery  species  of  improvement,  and  under  the  ope- 
ration of  an  unfettered  press. 

The  church  establishment  might  be  modified,  and 
sach  a  measure  would  not  create  serious  disaffection, 
if  a  fair  compensation  were  given  to  individuals  for 
the  surrender  of  their  existing  rights. 

I  believe  I  do  not  mistake  when  I  say,  that,  at  the 
dawn  of  the  revolution  in  1820^  the  leading  nobles, 
the  enlightened  members  of  the  clergy,  and  the  mid- 
dling classes  of  the  great  towns,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  favourably  disposed  towards  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  enthusiasm  which  in  1814  enabled  the 
King  to  overthrow  the  Cortes  and  re-establish  him- 
srtf  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  without  making 
any  concessions  to  popular  feeling,  had  been  effec- 
tually damped  by  the  incapacity  of  each  successive 
administration.  How  then,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
could  an  attempt  to  establish  a  government  upon 
free  principles  fail  of  success,  when  the  rank,  the  in- 

VOL.  11.  s 
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flttence^  and  the  talent  of  the  country  were 
in  its  favour  ?  It  failed,  because  the  personal  views 
and  passions  of  the  Cortes  unfitted  them  for  the 
delicate  task  of  reforming  abuses  which  had  become 
too  powerful  to  be  at  once  overthrown,  but  which 
might  have  been  gradually  removed;  because,  in  the 
pursuit  of  abstract  truths,  they  infringed  upon  ex« 
isting  rights;  because  they  separated  themsdives 
from  the  feelings  of  the  country,  and  by  acts  of 
inconsiderate  legislation,  offended  the  most  confirmed 
prejudices  of  the  people.  The  Constitution  ezisled 
without  popular  prepossession,  and  fell  without  a 
struggle,  because  they  took  no  effective  measures  to 
render  the  interests  of  any  class  of  the  commuvity 
dependent  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  revolution, 
while  they  converted  into  implacable  enemies  a 
powerful  party  whom  careful  management  would 
have  warmly  disposed  in  their  favour ;  and  lastly, 
they  paralyzed  the  exertions  of  their  most  decided 
supporters,  by  adopting  a  policy  inconsistent  with 
their  interests. 

The  nobles,  as  a  body,  were  extremely  wealthy ; 
a  large  portion  of  the  land  of  Spain  was  in  their 
possession ;  whole  districts  belonged  to  a  few  noble 
individuals,  and  descended  in  strict  perpetuity  of 
entail.  The  favourite  practice  of  creating  vnayctaz- 
gos,  or  perpetual  entails,  become  common  not  only 
among  the  nobility  but  among  all  classes  of  landed 
proprietors,  was  supposed  to  be  one  cause  of  the 
extreme  depression  under  which  the  agricultural 
interest  laboured :  these  overgrown  estates*  seldom 
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or  neyer  seen  by  tlieir  possessors,  were  committed  to 
the  charge  of  careless  agents ;  little  attention  was 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil  that>  in  a  few 
years,  under  better  management,  would  have  repaid 
them  tenfold,  but  remittances  hastily  collected  ^ere 
sent  to  the  capital  to  maintain  an  useless  system 
of  little  real  magnificence  but  immense  profusion. 
Among  a  large  class  of  the  nobility  the  greater 
portion  of  their  incomes  arose  from  the  possession  of 
feudal  or  seignorial  rights,  that  varied  according  to 
different  tenures.     In  some  villages  the  people  were 
obliged  to  compound  with  the  Senor  for  the  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  mill  to  grind  their  com;  a  similar  tax 
was  levied  on  the  olive  mill ;  and  the  local  sale  of 
merchandize  was  not  iinfrequently  submitted  to  an 
imposition  more  or  less  heavy.     The  Crown,  when  it 
ennobled  an  individual,  sometimes  granted  to  him 
and  his  descendants  the  power  of  levying  specific 
duties  on  a  particular  town  or  village  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  funds  to  maintain  his  rank.     It  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  rights  of  this  nature  weighed 
heavily  on  the  industry  of  the  country;  their  exist- 
ence was  a  grievance,  their  abolition  without  indem- 
nity was  an  act  of  extreme  injustice.     The  Cortes 
decreed  that  such  rights  should  be  considered  null 
and  void,  except  in  cases  where  the  claimant  was 
enabled  to  bring  indisputable  proof  that  they  were 
6f  the  highest  antiquity,  were,  granted  without  eoUn» 
sion,  and  given  on  good  consideration ;   as  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  produce  sufficient  proofiB>  eipe* 
cially  when  submitted  for  judgment,  not  te  the 

s2 
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oommop  tfibimalSi  Imt  ta-tho  Ck^rtes^  the  seignorial 
rights  were  vktuaUy  abolisked.     In  ccmseqaenee  of 
this  aat>  tbe  Jbrtmieti  of  the  moxe  opulent  no^es 
raffared  ooflsiderably,  while  the  less  wealthy  dass  of 
peoprietons  were  reduced  to  absolute  poverty.    The 
Iaw  was  ako  carried  to  an  extreme  lengthy  and  rights 
of  a  very  different  and  less  (tensive  character,  9uch 
m  exelasive  fisheries,  and  other  monopolies  of  that 
nature,  were  included  in  the  sweeping  proscription. 
The  Maarquis  de  Los  Veleas  wa4  said  to  have  lost  an 
ainnual  income  of  500,000  francs  by  the  loss  of  his 
rights  of  fishery  at  Motril*    Sights  of  judicature 
poBsaued  by  the  proprietors  of  the  wnl,  such  as  the 
appointment  of  looal  judges,  arbitrator^,  &Ct,  were 
ef  ceurse  annulled  at  the  same  time. 
.  fioon  afterwards  the  Ck)rtes  imposed  upon  the 
eoantry  a  general  land  tax,  that  pressed  most  heavily 
on  tbe  nobles  as  the  principal  landholders.  This  tax 
was  raided  by  Government  commissioners,  who  rated 
the  estates  at  their  nominal  value,  without  making 
eny  deduction  fw  the  debts,  family  charges,  &&, 
with  which  they  were  encumbered :  this  imposition 
was  severely  felt  by  the  nobility,  who  were  already 
inipoverished  by  the  loss  of  their  seignorial  rig^ita, 
and  by  the  extraordinary  contributions  they  were  at 
times  required  to  make.    I  have  heard  of  a  noble 
wha  "was  at  this  period  in  the  annual  receipt  of  1 200L 
starling  motley :  the  ftunily  charges  on  his  estate 
amounted  annually  to  more  than  hatf  that  sum;  yet 
^mth  thiik  diftdnisbed  income  he  was  assessed  by  th^ 
eommiagton  accordiog.to  his  rent-roU^  and,  scarcely 
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possessitig  a  clear  6001,  iras  eompelled  to  pay  the 
tax  in  the  proportion  of  12001.  per  aaikam. 

These  acts  were  followed  by  another  that  con*' 
firmed  the  discontent  of  the  nobles«  Many  of  the 
nobility  held  their  estates  in  tirtue  of  grants  from 
the  Crown,  some  of  whidi  dated  from  yery  remote 
periods.  In  those  days,  when  a  powerful  aristocracy 
controlled  the  King,  some  of  the  Barons  had  ex- 
tended their  jurisdiction  and  properties  beyond  the 
iittuts  assigned  to  them  by  the  royal  grants.  The 
weakness  of  the  regal  prerogatiTe,  the  power  of  the 
feudal  lords,  the  absence  of  an  intermediate  class 
efficiently  powerful  to  oppose  a  barrier  to  their  en- 
croachments, and  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  pro- 
tected them  in  these  manifest  usurpations.  Time 
sanctioned  what  were  originally  acts  of  spoliation, 
and  gave  the  force  of  prescriptive  right  To  call 
into  question  estates  so  long  enjoyed,  on  the  ground 
Aat  their  tenures  were  imperfect,  had  a  tendency  to 
ahake  the  security  of  all  property ;  but  had  the 
Gortes  restricted  the  operation  of  the  act  which  they 
passed  to  estates  which  could  be  proved  to  haw 
been  extended  beyond  Ae  limits  originally  assigned 
to  them,  a  resumption  so  modified  would  have  been 
plausible  in  theory,  though  it  would  have  been  harsh 
in  practice ;  but  they  shifted  the  onus  probandi  from 
themselves,  required  the  grantees  of  the  Crown  to 
show  the  charters  upon  which  their  rights  of  posses- 
ion were  founded,  and  decreed  that  those  estates 
should  be  confiscated  whose  titles  conld  not  be  pvo^ 
Vhtced,  or  were  pronounced  invalid.    This  xiesohition 
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was  taken>  although  it  wttB  gBBerally  known  that 
many,  I  beliefTd  most,  of  the  docwoents'  werd  lost 
from  which  the  title  to  properties  was  deri^^,  the 
legality  of  whose  tenures  had  never  been  doubted. 
That  such  charters  should  hate  disappeiured  camieit 
•excite  our  surprise,  when  we  consider  the  number  of 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  they  were  bestowed,  the 
numerous  conflagrations,  and  the  foreign  and  do- 
mestic wars  with  whieh  Spain  has  been  afflicted. 
The  Council  of  Castillo  was  justly  alariaed,  and  re- 
monstrated  warmly  against  a  measure  that  eonfia* 
eated  the  rerenues  and  annihilated  the  infiuence  of 
the  nobility.  Unable  to  resist  the  torrent,  they 
suggested  as  an  amendment,  that  only  those  grantees 
should  be  required  to  produce  their  title-deeds,  whose 
domains  had  grown  into  importance  during  the 
particular  period  when  such  usurpations  were  com** 
mon.  The  Cortes  were,  however,  determined  to 
preserve  the  original  project  entire,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Council  and  the  oppo*> 
sition  of  the  King,  who  three  times  refused  his 
sanction  lo  this  act  of  plunder,  it  passed  into  a  law ; 
a  harsh  and  ungenerous  return  for  the  seal  with 
which  the  nobles  had  embraced  the  cause  of  their 
countrymen.  I  believe  this  measure  was  never 
carried  into  complete  effect,  as  theooirater-reTolutioA 
intervened^  and  saved  the  aristocracy  from  total  rain. 
But  if  the  policy  pursued  towards  the  nobles  pre** 
vented  the  consolidation  of  the  system,  that  which 
was  directed  against  the  clergy  threatened  its  actual 
existence.   The  importance  of  conciliating  this  body 
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of  tnen  was  more  urgent,  and  the  advantages  more 
direct.  The  cordial  union  of  the  nobility  with  the 
Cbnstitutionalists,  would  have  -given  a  weight  to 
Government  in  their  external. relations,  which  could 
not  be  attained  while  the  leading  families  of  rank 
and  property  were  notoriously  disaffected ;  still,  in 
bpain,  their  influence  was,  in  a  great  measure,  li- 
mited to  the  fashionable  circles  of  Madrid ;  the  ma^ 
nagement  of  their  estates  devolved  on  their  agents ; 
they  were  known  only  by  name  to  their  peasantry, 
and  possessed  little  or  no  territorial  influence.  That 
influence  had  passed  almost  exclusively  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy ;  idolized  as  the  ministers  of 
Ood,  scattered  over  a  country  where  properties  are 
in  few  hands,  and  the  proprietors  for  the  most  pact 
absent,  they  performed  many  of  the  duties,  and  ac- 
quired all  the  weight)  of  a  resident  gentry.  They 
obtained  not  only  the  spiritual  direction  of  the 
people,  but  the  management  of  their  temporal  con- 
eetuA ;  they  became  the  confidants  of  their  family 
secrets,  and  the  arbitrators  of  their  domestic  differ- 
ences: the  peasantry,  forming  a  large  and  by  no 
means  an  ineffective  majority,  as  among  this  class 
must  be  included  all  the  warlike  Guerillas  in  pos- 
session of  the  mountain  passes,  looked  to  the  priest- 
hood for  consolation  in  their  adversities  and  resolu- 
tion in  their  doubts ;  from  them  they  received  their 
opinions  on  passing  events ;  by  them  they  were  sti- 
mulated to  good  or  evil ;  in  a  word,  in  their  hands 
was  lodged  the  direction  of  the  whole  physical  force 
of  the  country.     In  a  state  where  society  is  so  con- 
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BfHutedj  it  is  eyident  that  their  approval  or  hoBtiUtj 
must  tnaterially  influence  the  success  or. failure  pf 
any  system  (hat  may  be  introduced.  Their  co-ope- 
ration.  Or  at  least  acquiescence,  in  the  new  order  of 
things^  would  hare  been  obtained,  had  th^  substan- 
tial principles  of  justice  been  observed,  had  more 
delicacy  been  shown  towards  the  rights  of  existing 
individuals,  and  had  the  legislature  avoided  that 
unwise  precipitation  in  carrying  into  effect,  in  the 
space  of  a  few  months,  those  limitations  of  the  church 
establishment,  which  could  hardly  have  been  adopted 
with  safety  in  the  course  of  many  years. 

The  regulation  that  rendered  the  receipt  of  a 
fixed  income,  arising  from  private  property,  indis- 
pensable to  the  office  of  parish  priest,  excluded  can- 
didates for  the  secular  clergy  from  the  lower  ranks 
of  society,  and  preserved  it  in  the  hands  of  the  better 
classes.  The  members  of  religious  houses,  on  the 
contrary,  for  whose  ordination  the  consent  of  the 
l)ishop  and  a  certain  routine  of  education  were  alone 
necessary,  except  in  a  few  celebrated  monasteries^ 
were  seldom  men  of  high,  frequently  of  low  origip* 
Ordination  was,  however,  a  sovereign  remedy  for 
any  inherent  defect  of  this  nature ;  and  the  monk 
frequently  received  the  highest  honours  at  the  Cap- 
tain-generaVs  table,  while  his  father  was  scarcely 
tolerated  in  the  kitchen — a  striking  instance  of  the 
extent  to  which  religious  prejudice  had  taken  root 
atAong  a  people  proverbially  tenacious  of  ancient 
descent.  There  existed  in  Spain  two  specie^  of  m<^ 
nastic  establishments,  of  a  very  different  nftufe« 
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'Ivticli  experienced  a  very  diffetent  fate  at  the  jeTO- 
lution.    Fix^t,  and  by  f^  the  most  important  ciafiSy 
^was  that  which  was  supported  by  revenues  arising 
from  land,  their  own  property,  and  held  in  moit- 
main.    The  second,  and  least  influential,  was  that 
of  the  Mendicant  Monks,  who  possessed  no  regular 
funds,  but  subsisted  entirely  on  the  daily  charity  of 
the  pious.    The  first  was  generally  suppressed  at 
the  revolution;  some,  it  is  true,  were  suffered  to 
exis'tf  but  shorn  of  all  their  splendour*  the  land  at- 
tached to  them  being  universally  confiscated  for  na- 
tional purposes.    In  the  discussion  that  arose  in  the 
Cortes  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1820,  on  the  propriety 
of  confiscating  the  property  of  the  convents,  it  was 
urged,  that  the  large  tracts  of  land  which  they  had 
acquired  at  different  periods,  and  had  kept  out  of 
cultivation,  had  materially  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  the  nation,  represented  in  Cortes,  had  a 
right  to  appropriate  them.     That  such  a  power  re- 
sides in  the  legislature,  if  it  effectively  represent  the 
different  interests  of  the  country,  may  or  may  not  be 
true ;  but^  in  the  present  case,  I  am  much  inclined 
to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  first  part  of  their  allega- 
tion.   It  is  possible  that,  upon  general  principles, 
great  territorial  accumulations  in  the  hands  of  cor- 
porations, lay  or  religious,  maybe  prejudicial  to  the 
country  in  which  land  is  so  vested;  but  from  the 
tenures  under  which  estates  were  held  in  Spaili> 
from  the  system  of  agency,  and  from  the  habits 
which  have  grown  out  of  that  disposition  of  pro- 

83 
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perty,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  absorption  of  knd 
by  the  conrents  has  been  generally  injurious.    In 
many  instances^  perpetuity  of  entail  would  have  re-' 
strictedland,  that  before  the  revolutioii  was  attadied 
to  religious  establishments,  had  it  alwa]^  remained 
in  the  possession  of  individuals.     In  such  cases,  it 
would  have  been  equally  excluded  from  the  market; 
and  every  man  who  has  passed  through  Spain  most 
have  observed  the  difference  that  exists  between 
the  practical  administration  of  estates  held  by  re- 
ligious corporations  or  by  individuals  under  the 
system  of  perpetual  entail.    The  traveller  cannot 
fail  to  observe  that  the  roads  are  kept  in  better 
order  on  the  estates  of  the  clergy,  the  bridges  re* 
paired  with  more  care,  and  greater  attention  paid  to 
the  improvement  of  their  properties  than  to  other 
parts  of  the  country :  he  will  perceive  that  many  of 
the  monasteries  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  badly  managed,  and  frequently  uncultivated  es- 
tates ;  from  which  it  may  justly  be  inferred,  that  in 
the  absence  of  such  establishments,  the  land  now 
attached  to  them  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the 
surrounding  properties,  have  been  equally  ill  mar- 
naged,  or  remained  altogether  without  cultivation. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  actual  evil  that  has 
resulted  from  the  immense  appropriation  of  land  by 
the  convents^  it  is  possible  that  these  properties  co- 
vering large  tracts,  and  held  in  mortm«in,  if  not  in 
some  degree  reduced  in  extent,  might  ultimately  be 
prejudicial  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  when- 
ever the  system  of  entail  should  be  modified,  a  fresh 
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impulse  given  to  capital,  a  better  system  of  hus- 
bandry introduced,  and  good  communicatLons  esta-* 
blished.   The  Cortes  had  abready  rescinded  entails ; 
they  had,  in  many  respects,  altered  the  laws  affect- 
ing property,  and,  perhaps,  a  revision  of  the  eccle- 
siastical estates  had  become  advisable ;  but  when  we 
reflect  on  the  delicacy  of  interfering  with  rights  that 
have  been  for  ages  considered  sacred,  when  we  re- 
nember  the  jealous  feeling  with  which  such  rights 
have  been  always  regarded  in  Spain,  we  cannot  but 
feel  deeply  that  no  interests  upon  which  the  Cortes 
were  called  to  legislate  required  such  calm  and  dis- 
passionate consideration,  and  unfortunately  there 
were  none  upon  which  so  much  passion  and  party 
prevailed.    When  the  estates  of  the  monasteries  were 
confiscated,  a  stipend  was  assigned  to  the  monks,  in- 
adequate, when  compared  to  their  former  revenues, 
and  most  irregularly  paid.     This  measure  was  un- 
just and  impolitic :  unjust,  because  ample  compen- 
sation was  not  made  to  individuals  for  the  loss  of 
those  vested  rights,  which  public  opinion  held  sacred, 
and  which  were  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  existing 
law,  when  they  became  members  of  such  communi- 
ties; and,  as  such,  partakers  of  all  their  benefits  and 
privileges.    Their  best  years  had  been  spent  in  that 
routine  of  education,  and  those  habits,  which  were 
essential  to  their  vocation,  but  which  totally  dis' 
quaUfied  them  from  resorting  to  occupations  of  a 
more  active  nature.   They  had  suffered  directly,  and 
indirectly,  by  the  change  of  system.    Their  expecta- 
tions of  prefierment  were  blighted,  their  respectabflity 
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iM&kveiBd>  tbnrinfliwBea  mBM  lestetied/aiid  mjmi' 
ham.  eontimied  to  deer^ase:  aoivly  they  were  en- 
tided  to.  a  &}1  i^mfensalioii  ia  a  peeimiary  point  ot 
view. 

TIm  meuMM  warn  impotitio — because  it  eoold  not 
fail  to  exasperate  a  class,  whose  opposition  was 
highly  formidable,  from  the  facility  with  which  they 
CQi^ld  identify  the  cause  of  God  with  the  interests  of 
the  church.  The  Cortes  were  aware  that  they  were 
regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  despotic  GrOTem* 
ments;  they  should  have  seen  the  importance  of 
betraying  no  weak  point  round  which  their  enemies 
might  intrigue  and  rally  the  disaffected  of  all  daases ; 
th^  should  have  felt  the  necessity  of  avoiding  any 
pretext  for  foreign  interference^  by  the  semblance  of 
unfuiimity,  and  by  clothing  all  their  proceedings  in 
the  garb  of  the  strictest  justice. 

Had  these  communities  been  required  to  contribute 
each  in  proportion  to  its  ability,  and  the  admission 
of  novices  into  those  institutions  which  were  eventu- 
ally to  be  suppressed,  been  forbidden  by  law^  the 
number  of  members  would  have  been  veiy  limited 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  the  remaining  indi- 
viduals might  then  have  been  provided  for  by  com- 
petent salaries^  and  the  estates  oi  the  establishment 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation"^.  I  have  heatd  it 

*  I  am  not  inteuding  to  lecomtnend  such  a  measure,  but  as  I  ksoir 
that  many  persons  are  of  opinion  that  ihe  supptession  of  teBgiont 
houses  in  Spain  is  essential  to  the  pro^ss  of  imprOTement  in  ttnt 
eountiy,  I  am  only  pointing  out  a  path  whidi  the  ObiM  irigMiMM 
lalUm^  with9Ut  absodoning  their  own  viewi  on  the  one  handior  ib- 
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V^tg^iy  ihMi  .wbfld  Mch  «oBMBiinhiea.vtte>niflRBiiid  to 
ejpmt,  tim  iiitclgamg  apirit  of  the  monbi  iroald  hme 
ecmtmuf|lly  laboured  to  alifiiiato  the  people  ffem  Ihe) 

c«aing  o»  the  #ttiv  U»  jgft  HBpoUtbo  of  hcfiag  Mted  vithi^ 

est  ixyaitice  to  wards  the  life-tenantt  of  thoie  esUbliibmei^ta.  XietAia 

the  opinion  which  I  expresaed  sonne  yean  ago,  that  those  ecdesiaetic 

corporations  might  be  preserved,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent,  not 

only  without  injury,  bat  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  state,  if  cer^ 

taia  chaagit  were  Utisdmed  iato  their  eonstiliition,  and  eami  nMir 

duties  and  new  conditions  anaexad  to  the  occapatioa  of  the  coaTeiitnAl 

estates.    The  monks,  who  even  now  are  often  extremely  valuable  to 

the  commuoity,  from  their  practical  knowledge  of  agriculture,  from' 

their  readiness  in  communicating  that  informatieit,  aad  £^om  their' 

libecaUlgrin  acooamodaitkig  the  less  weahfay  ealtivatoni  pf  tht  sqH» 

m^ht,  under  an  improved  system,  become  equally  serviceable  in  dif" 

.  fueing  over  the  country,  and  actively  maintaining  a  system  of  popular 

education,  combining  useful  knowledge  with  that  wholesome  spirit  of 

tefigion*  deprived  of  which  the  tuecess  or  failure  of  aay  histitti6oni 

for  the  instruction  of  youth  is  of  litfle  eoaoeqaeace.    The  aboUlioii  af 

some  of  the  old  convents,  monuments  of  national  pride  aad  graadea^ 

reflects  as  much  discredit  on  the  taste  of  the  Spanish  liberals  as  their 

persecution  of  the  monks  proves  them  to  be  destitute  of  generous 

feeling  and  sound  political  instruction.    Besides  the  deep  affection' 

with  wladi  the  oonventa  wen  regarded  in  many  of  the  rural  distiicl^ 

migtati  I  thiakf  have  exercised  some  influence  oa  a  patty  which  pro- 

fesset  to  be  guided  by  public  feeling  ;  might  have  induced  them  to 

mitigate  their  hostility  against  those  much-cherished  establishments,' 

and  have  led  them  to  feel  that  speculative  advantages  may  be  por- 

ehased  at  too  high  a  cost,  if  acquired  by  the  sacriftoo  of  a  peoplo*a 

lova.    Bat  the  Spaaieh  democrat  u  liberal  rather  oa  paper  thaa 

in  practice :  while  the  world  generally,  since  the  French  Revolution, 

haf  become  not  merely  older  but  wiser,  the  Spanish  Liberals  are  still| 

with  respect  lo  tbeir  convents,  with  respect  to  their  notions  of  dividing 

the  country  into  departmental  divisions-— in  short,  with  reference  to 

evaqs  intatnal  arraageoient,  tho  theorists,  the  hopeless  theopsts  of 
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Constitutional  system.  Some  local  disorders  might 
have  occurred^  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  the 
improbability  that  serious  disturbances  should  have 
grown  out  of  this  policy  ;  persons  who  have  observed 
the  progress  of  the  Bevolution  will  remember  that 
a  long  period  had  elapsed  after  the  enactment  of 
those  laws  which  ruined  their  fortunes,  destroyed 
their  influence^  and  humbled  their  j^ide,  before  the 
opposition  of  the  clergy  assumed  an  alarming  cha* 
racter :  in  Spain^  although  the  nature  of  the  country 
offers  great  facilities  for  a  harassing  species  of  war^ 
the  extent  of  surface  and  the  absence  of  communica- 
tions render  the  spontaneous  movements  necessary  to 
successfbl  insurrection  difficult  to  be  produced,  and 
seldom  effective  when  they  take  place.  Of  theae 
dangers  and  difficulties  the  priesthood  were  aware : 
they  knew  that  however  the  cause  might  ultimately 
succeed^  the  first  insurgents  are  generally  the  first 
victims;  and  had  they  been  left  as  individuals  in 
the  possession  of  solid  advantages,  they  would  not 
have  entered  into  a  dangerous  and  unequal  contest 
with  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
a  particular  system. 

Had  the  Cortes  effected  some  such  compromise 
with  the  Church,  the  number  of  the  convents  would 
have  been  safely  diminished ;  in  the  mean  time. 
Government  would  have  derived  a  regular  income 
from  their  estates,  which  would  have  Uqpsed  to  the 
nation  at  a  period  when  the  representative  aystem 
had  become  firmly  established,  wb^R  Spaifish  capi-s 
talists  had  begun  to  vest  their  capita  in  .land,  and 
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an  increasing  confidence  in  the  new  order  of  things 
had  raised  its  price  infinitely  beyond  what  it  could 
attain  under  the  most  farourablo  circumstances  at 
the  present  time.  Besides  these  distant  prospects^ 
they  would  have  secured  immediate  advantages 
equally  certain,  though  more  indirect  in  their  nature; 
In  Spain,  where  ancient  usages  have  always  governed 
the  mass  of  the  population,  while  law  has  been  feeble 
and  inoperative,  even  in  the  best  days  of  the  Monar- 
chy, the  revenue  was  raised  rather  by  influence  than 
by  positive  exertion  of  authority ;  the  magic  of  the 
King's  name,  seconded  by  an  active  and  devoted 
priesthood,  filled  the  treasury  to  a  degree  that  no 
fiscal  severity,  unassisted  by  such  powerful  auxili- 
aries, could  have  effected.  If  the  legislature  had 
adopted  a  more  conciUatory  policy  towards  the 
clergy,  they  would  have  received  their  continued 
support ;  but  when  the  priesthood  were  passive,  or 
secretly  exerting  their  influence  against  the  Govern- 
ment—when the  reverential  attachment  to  the  Crown 
was  no  longer  operative,  firom  its  known  aversion  to 
the  actual  system,  it  becomes  easy  to  account  for  the 
difiiculty,  nay  impossibility,  that  prevailed  in  many 
districts,  of  raising  any  fair  proportion  of  the  exist- 
ing taxes.  The  clergy  no  longer  possessed  the 
inclination  to  grant  or  the  means  of  levying  those 
sums,  by  which  they  had  formerly  relieved  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  Monarchical  government ;  while 
the  abolition  of  the  seignorial  rights,  the  confisca- 
tion of  Church  property,  and  other  acts  of  this  nature 
had  so  far  shaken  public  confidence  by  the  extreme 
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dfiscontent  they  had  produced^  tl^t  Government  was 
unable  to  procure,  upon  any  terms,  an  adequate  loan 
firom  their  own  capitalists,  although  that  class  was 
universally  favourable  to  the  Constitution;  a  striMng 
instance  that  in  an  age  when  credit  is  strengdi  no 
permanent  advantages  can  be  secured  by  acts  of 
spoliation  and  injustice. 

On  what  resources  did  the  Cortes  rely  for  the 
extinction  of  the  national  debt,  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  an  exhausted  treasury,  without  which  no 
government,  however  popular,  can  long  continue  to 
exist?    In  the  first  place,  they  depended  on  the 
profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty ;  secondly,  they  calculated  that  the  remission 
of  one-half  of  the  tithes  would  enable  the  peasant  to 
pay  the  remainder,  and  his  other  taxes  with  greater 
cheerfulness.  With  respect  to  the  sale  of  the  Church 
lands,  did  the  Cortes  forget,  in  their  high  estimation 
of  the  probable  receipts,  that  the  fear  of   those 
reverses  which  have  since  taken  place,  the  conse- 
quent insecurity  of  tenure,  the  resentment  of  a 
peasantry  who  imagined  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
such  property  as  little  less  than  sacrilege,  would 
greatly  diminish    its  value? — that  the   policy  of 
throwing  at  once  upon  the  market  such  an  extent  of 
property  as  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  convents, 
would  tend  to  depreciate  them?   Did  they  forget 
that  the  laws  which  they  had  recently  repealed* 

• 

touching  entails,  would  increase  the'  surfeit  and  de- 
press the  price  of  land  infinitely  below  its  intrinsic 
value  ?  '  Was  it  probable  that  capitalists  would  vest 
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large  sams  in  the  acquisition  of  property  liable  to  bf , 
reclaimed^  and  which  the  stormy  and  unsettled  cbac 
racter  of  the  times  rendered  every  day  more  preca^^ 
rious  in  its  tenure  ?  These  causes  developed  them- 
selves gradually ;  those  estatec  hung  heavy  on  their 
hands ;  in  some  parts  the  land  fell  out  of  cultivation 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  superintendence;  the 
purchase  proceeded  slowly,  and  the  scanty  profits  de- 
rived were,  in  great  part,  consumed  by  the  surveyoxy 
sent  to  estimate  their  value,  and  the  commissioners 
appointeci  to  conduct  the  sale.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  compare  these  melancholy  facts  with  the  success 
that  attended  the  sale  of  Church  lands  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Fourth  to  feel  with  what  impolicy  the 
Cortes  must  have  acted  to  produce  such  different 
results :  at  that  period*  when  it  was  known  that  such 
a  measure  had  been  freely  adopted  by  the  King  in 
Council,  and  sanctioned  by  the  head  of  the  Church ; 
that  a  full  compensation  would  be  given  to  the  ex- 
isting clergy,  and  that  no  individual  of  that  order 
would  suffer  by  the  change ;  a  very  different  spirit 
prevailed,  and  the  estates  of  the  convents  were  sold 
at  the  same  rate  as  patrimonial  property.  In  the 
opinion  of  a  numerous  portion  of  the  Spanish 
people^  the  authority  of  the  Pope  could  alone  give 
credit  and  validity  to  such  a  measure :  his  permission 
had  been  granted  to  the  sale  of  Church  lands  at  the 
period  to  which  I  have  alluded ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  acootded  a  second 
time  to  a  reasonable  extent,  had  the  proceedings  of 
the  Cortes  been  tempered  with  the  same  jjustice  a|[^^ 
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modemtion.  With  respect  to  ibe  tidies,  one-hidf 
hajd  been  abolished;  and,  as  they: weighed  princir 
paHy  upon  the  labourer,  it  was  naturaUy  suppoaed 
that  such  a  remission  could  not  fail  of  proving  a 
direct  and  sensible  relief  to  the  most  numcarous  class 
of  the  nation.  It  was  not  so  much  from  the  actual 
amount  of  produce  reoeiTcd  by  the  tithe  ofiK^rs  as 
from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  disposed  of,  that  the 
enormous  revenues  of  the  Spanish  clergy  were  de- 
rived. The  tithe  of  com,  oil,  and  agricnltoial  pro. 
dnce  of  a  permanent  nature,  was  conveyed  to  the 
principal  town  of  each  district,  deposited  in  maga*- 
sines,  and  afterwards  sold  by  auction  or  c(mtract»  as 
particular  circumstances  or  the  actual  .state  of  the 
market  might  render  most  advantageous.  The  pos«> 
session  of  capital  to  a  large  amount  gave  them  every 
&cility  in  choosing  the  particular  moment  that  ap* 
peared  most  favourable  for  the  disposal  of  tfaeb 
goods;  enabled  them  to  speculate  deeply,  and  to 
retain  their  com  in  store,  sometimes  for  years,  till 
an  unfortunate  season,  the  failure  of  crops  in  any 
particular  district,  or  general  or  local  drcumstanoesi 
had  raised  the  price  :  the  warehouses  were  then 
opened,  and  their  goods  disposed  of-r-always  with 
profit,  and  sometimes  to  considerable  advantage. 
In  other  countries,  tithes  are  considered  a  heavy 
and  vexatious  tax  upon  industry,  seldom  collected 
without  murmurs,  and  always  with  reluctance  ;  but 
in  Spain  the  peasant  religiously  laid  aside  the  best 
of  his  produce,  marked  what  he  considered  to  be  of 
superior  quality,   received  the  tithe-collector  with 
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l^easure^  and  pressed  more  than  his  due  proportion 
of  pajrment  on  that  officer  of  the  Church :  but  when 
the  labouring  classes  were  assured  that  the  tithes 
were  not  of  Divine  right,  that  in  oonsequenoe  the 
law  had  undergone  extensive  modifications,  and  that 
one-half  had  been  conceded  in  their  favour,  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  they  began  to  entertain  doubts 
as  to  the  necessity  of  paying  the  remaining  portion, 
although,  generally  speaking,  they  were  shocked  at 
a  measure  which  they  conceived  to  be  impious* 
Had  the  system  continued,  the  expectations  of  the 
Cortes  would  probably  have  been  disappointed ;  the 
remission  of  tithes  must  have  finally  produced  a 
corresponding  increase  of  rent,  and  chiefly  benefited 
the  great  landholders,  whom  the  Cortes  wished  to 
depress,  but  would  not  have  improved  the  condition 
of  the  peasant  The  Priests  had  suffered  severely 
from  the  diminution  of  tithes,  which  occasioned  a 
proportionate  reduction  in  the  incomes  of  the  bishop- 
rics, canonries,  and  benefices.  In  addition,  the 
Cortes  imposed  an  annual  tax  of  twenty  millions  of 
reals  aryear  on  the  secular  clergy,  which  completed 
their  distress. 

By  these,  and  acts  of  a  similar  nature,  the  Cortes 
had  completely  alienated  the  clergy  and  the  nobles; 
they  now  relied  for  support  upon  two  bodies,  very 
differently  constituted,  and  possessing  very  different 
pretenswns — ^the  merchants  and  the  military,  who 
had  unequivocally  pronounced  themselves  in  their 
iavour  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  revolution.  The 
same  ill-judged  attempt  to  carry  into  effect,  without 
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Any  reg^ard  for  the  feeMngd  of  liidivldiiaLi  or  b6Se§ 
afibded,  tefortna  trhicli  might  hAve  been  adinsfe^bfe 
vnder  jtidicioas  IhnitatiMs,  dldgttsted  tbeM^  tMsi 
■teenuouB  alliee.  The  pay  of  the  troops  'was  ciiir^ 
tailed,  the  pensions  of  officers  diminished,  aiid  t^^ 
ments  remodelled  ^thoiit  any  attention  to  (be 
vishet  or  prejudices  of  the  persons  who  composed* 
them.  The  famous  insurrection  that  took  plaoe  at 
ICadrid  on  the  7th  of  July,  1822,  was  chiefly  owing 
lo  an  ill-timed  attempt,  on  the  part  ol  the  Oortes,  l# 
Beatify  the  imperfect  organization  of  the  Boyil 
Guards*  With  delicate  man^ement,  this  meaamre' 
might  hare  been  rendered  less  oflfensive  to  the  feel'^' 
lags  cf  those  haughty  troops,  who  esteemed  tfaetti^ 
Bolms,  with  reason,  the  flower  of  the  Spanish  army  i' 
but  this  rude  attack  on  privileges,  perhaps  ob§ee^' 
tiooable,  but  long  establiahed,  wounded  Uieir  sense 
of  military  honour,  and  for  some  days  actually  M^ 
dangered  the  safety  of  the  state.  The  Cortes 
ahobld  have  proceeded  with  more  caution  in  any 
attempt  to  remodel  the  army :  it  is  true,  tiie  SpatoidT 
soldiery  had,  in  the  first  instance,  proclaimed,  and 
afterwards  supported  the  Constitution ;  but  it  shouM 
have  been  remembered,  that  under  a  despotic  gb- 
vemment  all  distinctions  centre  in  the  militaty ;  iii  tf 
representative  state,  the  army  is  httie  influential^aiid 
becomes  subordinate  to  the  civil  power;  a»d  lA^' 
though  in  a  country  like  our  own,  where  the  Uasaingtt* 
of  constitutional  government  have  been  long  M^* 
joyed»  the  rights  and  feelingB  of  the  soldier  and  the 
citizen  are  in  a  great  measure  blended,  very  di^"* 
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^ac^t  99i4im0i)t6  might  be  expeetad-  to  prev«U 
a^lQipog  a  body  of  menj  tiaab  till  tbea  had  formed  a 
4i9t^act  cla9s>  in  a  state  where  such  Uesmngs  had 
not, yet  been  felt>  and  where  political  righta  wem 
atill  in  their  infancy. 

:  With  iike  intention  of  premotnig  the  establish* 
ii9exit  of  home  manufactures^  and  improving  such  a* 
^ere  already  established>  the  Cortes  imposed  heavy 
duties  on  many  articlefl  of  foreign  merchandise  uponi 
n^leh  the  nation  had  depended  for  its  principal 
fl^ply"^.  But  even  if  capital  could  hare  been 
turned  at  once  into  these  channels,  it  would  searody 
h|kve  been  possible;  in  a  country  where  great  diffi? 
cuUy. exists  ip  the  conveyance  of  articles  used  in  tjbe 
manufactories  irom  the  want  of  canals  and  good 
roadsi  where  population  is  scanty,  provisions  deniv 
and  the  rate  of  wages  high,  to  compete  with  goods 
manufactured  in  countries  where  the  populaticm  is 
overflowing  and  the  price  of  labour  cheap.  In  Ame* 
rica»  where  speculation  is  as  bold  as  it  is  languid  in 
Spaxdj  tiie  same  cause — the  great  expense  of  maaind 
labour — ^has  prevented  the  establishment  of  manu** 
factories  to  any  extent.  Manufactures  cannot  be 
fcffeed  into  existence — they  roust  be  fostered  by  cir* 
cumstances  favourable  to  their  growth ;  and  Spain 
^as  not  so  eircumstanced,  nor  could  she  have  been 
fopf  r»Bsi^  years  to.  come.  The  Cortes  had  observed 
tibe  ^fkit  of  those  laws  that  have  long  fettered  the 
trede  ef  Oi\eat  Britain^  and  supposed  ihat  her  oom'4 

f  I  spMk  of  tliB  commercial  ngalatiooi  astiiey  cxbled  whan  I 
wm  in  SpaU^    I  beUvva  their  rigour  wM.oMed  in  1823. 
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mercial  wealth  had  grown  to  its  present  importance, 
not  in  spite  of  their  operation «  but  in  consequence  i^ 
that  system  of  restriction ;  and«  while  they  quoted 
and  followed  her  example^  they  did  not  perceive  that 
she  had  already  recognised  the  mistaken  policy  of 
former  times,  that  she  was  slowly  reverting  to  the 
principles  of  free  trade;  and  was  gradually  disencum- 
bmng  herself  of  that  artificial  and  compKcated 
system  which  they  were  laliouring,  de  novo,  to  create. 
But  whatever  might  have  been  the  remote  efieets  of 
the  restrictive  system  on  the  manufactures  of  Spain, 
its  immediate  consequences  were  ruinous  indeed :  it 
transferred,  as  might  be  expected,  a  great  part  of 
the  foreign  trade  from  the  merchant  to  the  smug- 
gler; the  mercantile  interest  was  disgusted;  the 
revenue  suffered  materially  from  the  loss  of  the 
customs,  at  a  moment  when  such  loss  was  irrepa- 
rable; whilst  a  host  of  freebooters,  carrying  on 
their  illegal  traffic  with  impunity,  oppressed  the 
people,  added  another  scourge  to  the  miseries  of 
civil  war,  and  completed  the  distractions  of  that  un- 
fortunate time. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  a  portion 
of  the  middling  class  was  attached  rath^  to  the 
ancient  mode  of  administration  than  to  the  existing 
Oovemment,  whose  capricious  policy  had  frttigued 
the  most  decided  supporters  of  arbitrary  power:  but 
principally  among  this  class  was  also  to  be  found 
the  virtue,  intelligence,  and  effective  force  that  were 
enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  revolution.  The  agri- 
cultural class,  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and  consti'*^ 
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luting  the  physical  force  of  the  country,  in  the  first 
instance  rather  passive  than  averse,  beheld  in  silence 
tib^e  change  that  was  operated  in  the  government :  it 
^iU  evident  that  their  future  dispositions  would 
lue  determined  by  the  measures  pursued  by  the  Con- 
stitutionalists ;  had  a  character  of  com{Nromise  and 
conciliation  actuated  their  councils,  a  very  different 
spirit  would  have  pervaded  the  peasantry  when  the 
frontiers  were  menaced  with  invasion  and  they  were 
again  invited  to  rally  round  the  national  standard. 
The  abolition  of  the  convents,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  priesthood,  changed  their  early  indifference  into 
active  hostility:  besides  the  religious  indignation 
that  was  excited  by  the  unceremonious  suppression 
of  establishments  long  considered  sacred,  that  mea- 
sure was  productive  of  extensive  misery.  A  con-* 
siderable  number  of  the  poorer  classes  (I  have  heard 
it  estiiAated  at  upwards  of  90,000)  depended  almost 
exclusively  on  the  charity  of  the  monks  for  their 
daily  subsistence,  and  besieged  the  gates  of  the 
monasteries  at  stated  hours:  their  suppression,  by 
suddenly  depriving  these  persons  of  their  accus- 
tomed means  of  subsistence,  let  loose  upon  society  a 
host  of  discontented  and  dangerous  characters ;  re- 
duced to  absolute  want,  they  took  up  arms  against 
the  Government,  and  resorted  to  the  mountains, 
where  they  found  ready  partisans  in  the  peasantry, 
and  able  counsellors,  and  devoted  leaders  in  an  ex- 
aqperated  clergy. 

These  acts  were  followed  by  a  measure  offensive 
in  the  last  degree  to  the  entire  peasantry ;  a  mea- 
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sure  uncalled  for  by  any  political  expediency,  tbat 
has  been  little  known  out  of  Spatn^  and  whose  prac- 
tical ill  effects  have  been  still  less  understood.  The 
abolition  of  the  provincial  privileges,  and  more 
especially  the  geographical  subdivision  of  Spain^ 
may  at  first  sight  appear  of  trivial  interest ;  but 
whoever  has  resided  in  the  provinces,  and  observed 
Uie  public  mind,  will  form  very  different  conclusions, 
and  be  surprised  that  a  Spanish  legislature  should 
betray  such  ignorance  of  Spanish  feeling. 

It  was  determined  by  the  Cortes  that  Spain  should 
be  divided  into  smaller  provinces  or  departments 
better  calculated  for  the  purposes  of  local  admi- 
nistration. The  ancient  provinces  were  superseded 
and  their  very  names  erased  from  the  map  of  Spain. 
A  complete  uniformity  of  political  institutions  may 
be  desirable,  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  the 
establishment  of  divil  freedom.  In  England  and  in 
Scotland  different  systems  of  law  prevail,  but  the 
two  people  have  not  co-operated  less  warmly;  the 
unity  of  action  has  not  been  impeded,  nor  has  the 
cause  of  liberty  suffered,  although  some  local  incon- 
veniences may  have  arisen  from  their  different  juris- 
prudence: but  when  the  Constitution  was  esta- 
blished in  1820  few  substantial  rights  were  still 
existing  in  the  Spanish  provinces;  and^  with  some 
exceptions  *,  the  shadow  of  their  privileges,  rather 

*  These  ezoe|itiooi  referred  to  the  Baique  provincet  and  Navan*. 
I  did  not  enter  into  the  quevtion  of  their  privileges  in  this  hasty 
sketch,  because  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  published  the  Consti- 
IntioB  was  overthrown,  and  their  liberties  had  bean  restored  bj  Wm- 
V»  government. 
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than  the  actual  pririleges^  remained :  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  nation  clung  to  these  remains,  which 
might  have  been  safely  conceded  by  the  Cortes ; 
such  a  mark  of  respect  would  have  flattered  pro- 
vincial pride,  would  have  disarmed  their  antagonists 
of  one  of  their  keenest  weapons,  and  have  gone  far 
in  attaching  the  people  to  their  cause.  At  all 
events,  the  ancient  names  of  the  provinces  should 
have  been  carefully,  even  ostentatiously  preserved  ; 
names,  and  usages,  and  limits,  dear  to  the  peasant, 
associated  with  the  traditions  of  his  fathers,  eon* 
nected  with  the  memorials  of  his  childhood,  and  in- 
separably blended  with  the  haughtiest  recollections 
of  Spanish  glory  and  independence.  In  Madrid, 
and  some  of  the  great  towns,  this  measure  was  re- 
garded with  comparative  indifference  ;  but  through- 
out the  country  the  intelligence  ^was  received  with 
sorrow  and  indignation.  The  reasons  alleged  for 
the  subdivision  of  the  provinces  were  grounded  on 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  their  unequal  dis- 
tribution ;  but  probably  the  secret  motive  of  that 
determination  arose  from  a  belief  that  by  con- 
founding ancient  limits,  and  breaking  down  former 
attachments,  they  would  more  rapidly  obliterate  the 
memory  of  the  old  regime,  and  create  new  interests 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  representative 
system.  The  names  of  the  principal  squares  or 
streets  of  every  town  or  village  throughout  Spai^ 
und^^ent  alterations,  and  Constitutional  titles  wei? 
affixed  in  the  place  of  their  patron  saints.  TheM 
proceedings,  apparently  immaterial,  acting  upon  a 

VOL.  II.  T 
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bigoted  peasantry,  produced  serioira  irritation:   iti 
these  changes  they  beheld  the  Constitution  not 
only  op]>osed  but  preferred  to  their  religion ;  the 
clergy  availed  themselTes  of  this  error,  and  the 
feelings  of  the  peasantry  became  more  embittered, 
and   their  hatred  to  the  new   institutions   more 
intense,  from  causes  so  trivial  and  absurd.    Unfor- 
tunately, in  the  prosecution  of  these,  as  of  other 
measures,  the  Cortes  followed  the  example  of  repub- 
lican France,  without  perceiving  that  the  different 
state  of  society  in  that  country,  and  the  dissimilarity 
of  national  character,  requited  a  different  policy: 
among  the  French,  there  existed  little  attachment 
to  old  institutions ;  in  Spain  it  is  the  ruling  passion 
of  the  people.    Paris  was  the  main-spring  that  regu- 
lated the  movements  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
gave  the  impulse  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
kingdom.    The  strength  of  the  Spanish  Bevolntxm 
resided  in  Madrid;  but  its  population  was  more 
divided  in  opinion,  and  the  moral  influence  of  the 
capital  scarcely  extended  beyond  its  gates.    Among 
the  peasantry  in  France,  except  in  a  few  provinces, 
little  resistance  was  offered  to  the  republicans ;  in 
Spain,  the  rustic  population  was  for  the  most  part 
animated  with  the  same  passions  and  attachments  as 
the  people  of  La  Yendtie ;  and  the  memory^  of  that 
eventful  struggle  should  have  shown  the  Cortes  tiie 
danger  of  offending  local  feeling,  or  of  interfering 
with  names  and  limits  endeared  to  the  people  by 
past  recollections.    They  proceeded  on  a  mistaken 
principle:  they  dioold  have  firmly  but  cautiously 
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directed  the  progress  of  free  institutions ;  they 
should  not  have  continually  reminded  the  peasant  of 
a  revolution  whose  merits  he  could  not  appreciate, 
and  which  his  previous  habits  and  mode  of  thinking 
would  naturally  induce  him  to  regard  with  dislike : 
he  should  have  discovered  that  he  was  a  freeman  in 
the  midst  of  a  free  population,  by  the  improvement 
of  his  own  condition,  and  of  all  who  were  connected 
with  him.    They  should  have  written  the  Constitu- 
tion, not  on  the  squares  of  the  city,  but  in  the  hearts 
of  the  citizens :  they  should  have  cherished  these 
local  attachments  as  the  guardian  spirit  of  Spain, — 
attachments  that  were  pure  in  their  origin,  and  noble 
in  their  results.    During  the  late  Spanish  war,  the 
French  had  no  greater  diflkulty  to  contend  with 
than  this  provincial  spirit    The  panic  that  attends 
upon  victory  frequently  stupefies  a  whole  country, 
and  subjects  it  to  the  conqueror ;  but,  in  Spain,  the 
ideal  limits  that  separated  their  provinces  presented 
a  real  and  efficient  barrier :  the  submission  of  one 
province  formed  no  precedent  for  its  neighbour,  but 
stimulated  it  to  acts  of  greater  heroism,  to  prove  its 
decided  superiority ;  in  a  country  where  this  jealous 
and  independent  spirit  in  some  degree  compensates 
for  the  deficiency  of  good  discipline,  great  victories 
became  comparatively  useless,  and  the  enemy  were 
compelled  to  vanquish  town  after  town,  and  district 
after  district,  before  they  could  gun  the  mastery  of 
public  opinion,  or  trium]^  over  the  obstinate  emula- 
tion of  the  rival  provinces. 
The  elevation  of  the  old  Spanish  character  is  stiU 
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to  be  found  in  the  peasant;  without  the  enjojment 
of  civU  freedom^  he  has  retained  an  upright  indepen- 
dence  that  fits  him  for  its  reception.  It  was  not 
easy  or  desirable  to  eradicate  feelings  which  had 
been  the  growth  of  centuries:  the  Cortes  could  not 
remodel  the  Spanish  character  by  an  ideal  standard 
of  French  perfection ;  they  had  the  richest  materials 
to  work  upon,  and  a  just  view  of  mankind  would 
have  led  them  to  adapt  their  measures  to  the  temper 
of  the  people ;  they  might  lead>  they  could  not  force, 
society  to  the  level  of  their  institutions :  they  should 
have  combined  the  principles  of  liberty  with  the 
ancient  forms  of  the  monarchy,  and  they  would  have 
wound  themselves  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and 
have  given  character  and  permanency  to  the  new 
institutions. 

I  have  attempted  to  sketch  the  causes  that  alienated 
the  leading  interests  of  Spain  from  the  government 
of  the  Cortes :  in  many  instances  the  failure  of  their 
reforms  resulted  firom  defective  principle ;  in  others 
from  the  injudicious  moment  selected  for  carrying 
them  into  effect,  the  unjust  and  clumsy  means  by 
which  they  were  effected,  and  the  contempt  of  cir- 
cumstances that  should  regulate  the  application  of 
all  general  rules.  Although  many  of  the  evils,  that 
had  afflicted  Spain  before  the  changes  in  1820,  were 
aggravated  during  the  three  years  that  the  Consti- 
tution existed,  and  others  had  grown  out  of  actual 
.  circumstances,  it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  the  policy 
,of  the  Cortes  appears  to  its  greatest  disadvantage, 
if  we  only  judge  of  it  by  the  suffering  state  of  the 
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people,  while  they  were  passing  through  the  ^rj 
ordeal  of  revolution:  all  the  mischiefs  that  had 
resulted  &om  a  headlong  attack  on  old  interests  hajl 
manifested  themselves  on  every  point,  and  sometimes 
indirectly  affected  the  country  in  a  manner  that  had 
been  little  expected,  while  the  benefits  that  might 
have  arisen  from  the  removal  of  some  restrictions 
injurious  to  the  happiness  and  freedom  of  the  people, 
had  not  yet  begun  to  operate.  While  I  was  in 
Spain  the  Cortes  were  engaged  in  the  formation  of 
a  new  code  of  laws,  distinguished  by  the  same  spirit 
of  over-legislation  that  characterized  all  tlieir  pro- 
ceedings, but  which  might  eventually  have  led  to  an 
improved  system  of  jurisprudence:  the  corrupt  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  police, 
were  evils  daily  felt ;  the  correction  of  these  abuses, 
if  it  had  been  effected,  would  have  been  a  great 
benefit  to  the  counti^y.  The  decrees  that  qualified 
reprisals  in  war,  that  placed  the  persons  and  proper- 
ties of  strangers  under  the  special  protection  of  Go- 
vernment, and  the  recognition  of  the  old  debt  of 
Spain,  for  which  the  former  administrations  had 
ceased  to  pay  interest,  are  among  the  few  acts  that 
reflect  credit  on  the  Cortes ;  but  the  policy  which 
they  pursued  towards  their  South  American  states 
had  a  very  different  character. 
.  The  resistance  which  they  manifested  abroad  to 
the  growth  of  principles  which  they  were  advocating 
at  home,  threw  a  deep  shade  over  the  sincerity  of 
their  opinions.  The  revolution  brought  with  It  that 
fortunate  crisis^  when^  justified  by  principles  which 
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themselves  had  established^  Spanish  pride  mi^t 
have  stooped  without  humiliation^  and  yielded  with 
dignity  what  it  could  no  longer  retain;  but,  with 
a  strange  obstinacy  of  purpose  and  inefficiency  of 
means^  the  Spaniards  threw  away  the  opportunity  of 
securing  those  political  interests  and  commercial 
advantages,  which  respect  and  gratitude  and  old 
connexions  would  still  have  maintained  in  their 
favour,  under  the  vain  belief  that  they  might  yet 
recover  the  dominion  of  provinces,  whose  interests 
had  become  opposed  to  theirs,  and  whose  populatioa 
had  grown  too  powerful  and  independent  to  acknow- 
ledge any  longer  the  claims  of  a  distant  legislataxe. 
Unable  to  render  their  power  respected  thirty  miles 
from  Madrid,  the  Cortes  protracted  an  unavailing 
contest  with  the  liberties  of  a  country,  where  freedom 
was  appreciated,  not  as  in  Spain,  by  a  few  zealous 
supporters  of  abstract  principles,  but  by  every  indi^ 
vidual  who  had  tasted  the  solid  advantages  which  it 
secured  to  him,  by  the  establishment  of  a  freer  trade, 
the  growth  of  commercial  enterprise,  and  by  increased 
comforts  and  diminished  prices.  Where  the  Ibim- 
dations  of  liberty  rest  on  the  daily  comforts  of  the 
people,  the  superstructure  will  be  of  adamant,  and 
all  calculations  of  the  success  to  be  expected  from 
superior  numbers  and  better  discipline  arrayed 
against  it,  are  illusive :  such  were  its  foundations  in 
Spanish  America;  but  in  the  mother-country  few 
feelings  were  enlisted  in  fitvour  of  the  Constitution, 
and  few  comforts  secured  by  its  establishment. 
I>uring  the  time  that  I  was  in  Spain^  a  sensible 
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change  took  place  in  public  opinion:  feelings  be- 
came more  exaspera,ted,  the  Boyalists  and  the  ultra- 
Constitutionalists  became  mutually  more  powerful, 
while  the  party  that  held  the  balance^  and  controlled 
the  excesses  of  both^  declined  in  numbers  and  in- 
fluence.  Many,  who  had  been  friendly  to  moderate 
m^easuresy  began  to  suspect  that  the  Constitution 
was  no  longer  tenable,  and  enlisted  with  either  of  the 
prevailing  parties,  as  they  were  influenced  by  their 
interests,  their  connexions,  their  passions,  or  their 
prejudices.  Some,  for  the  first  time,  looked  forward 
to  a  republic  as  the  only  guarantee  against  the 
return  of  a  system  which  they  detested;  while 
oUiers,  whose  persons  were  endangered,  and  whose 
properties  suffered  by  the  partial  acts  of  the  Cortes, 
in  a  grievous  sense  of  present  evil,  remembered 
with  regret  the  tranquil  despotism  of  the  preceding 
Government.  In  the  heat  of  civil  war«  the  con- 
vulsed districts  presented  a  picture,  such  as  perhaps 
has  never  been  paralleled.  The  Constitutional 
forces  consisted  of  the  local  militias  and  regpilar 
corps — some  compromised  by  their  political  conduct, 
others  sincerely  attached  to  the  Constitutionj — all 
intoxicated  with  the  restless  spirit  of  the  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  army  of  the  Faith  presented  all 
the  iiEmaticism  and  credulous  belief  of  the  middle 
^es,  combined  with  high  but  irregular  notions,  of 
honour,  and  an  exaggerated  but  chivalrous  devotion 
to  the  Crown.  When  I  left  ^ain,  it  laboured 
under  the  united  evils  of  a  ruined  treasury,  of  a 
powerless  executive,  wasting  its  last  resources  in  a 
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chril  contest  from  whose  success  no  ttdTantages 
tfould  be  reaped,  and  where  victory,  though  a  dimi- 
nished, was  still  a  positive  evil,  of  increasing  dis- 
union with  other  Governments,  and  a  foreign  army 
gathering  on  the  frontiers :  such  was  the  gloomy 
picture  which  Spain  presented  in  1822.  Since  that 
time  every  trace  of  the  Constitutional  system  has 
vanished,  and  the  despotic  rule  has  returned  in  all 
its  ancient  force. — Such  was  the  close  of  a  revolution 
that,  under  happier  auspices,  might  have  seciured  to 
Spain  the  enjoyment  of  free  institutions,  have  set  an 
example  of  moderation  to  the  states  that  adopted 
her  policy,  and  advanced  the  liberties  of  mankind. 
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It  must  appear  somewhat  singular  that  the  Cata- 
lans, who  drained  their  dearest  veins  in  support  of 
Don  Carlos,  a  few  years  ago,  have  not  shown  as 
great  a  zeal  on  the  present  occasion,  and  indeed, 
in  some  places,  remained  almost  passionless  spec- 
tators of  the  struggle,  although  that  Prince  had 
actually  taken  the  field,  in  person,  and  his  cause 
was  intimately  connected  with  those  provincial  dis- 
tinctions of  the  kingdom  to  which  they  were  so 
strongly  attached.    This  apparent  inconsbtency  of 
"conduct  must  have  forced  itself  on  the  observation  of 
every  man  previously  acquainted  with  the  internal 
state  of  Spain. 
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The  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
utter  mismanagement  of  the  Carlist  resources  by  the 
Carlist  chiefe  of  Catalonia  in  1827 ;  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  ill-judged  insurrection  of  1827^  and  in  the 
consequent  exhaustion  of  a  party  which^  united  to 
the  forces  of  Biscay  and  Navarre,  might,  in  its  pris- 
tine and  unbroken  strength,  hare  unseated  the 
Queen's  Government.  The  long  and  desolating 
civil  war  of  1822  and  1823  had  weakened  the  Boyal- 
ist  party  in  Catalonia.  Another  severe  struggle, 
within  four  years,  was  no  slight  tax  even  on  the 
warlike  genius  of  that  province.  That  second  strug- 
gle was  also  sanguinary,  and  the  destruction  of  their 
chiefs,  who  perished  in  the  field  and  on  the  scaffold, 
was  a  circumstance  more  ruinous  to  the  interests  of 
the  party  than  even  their  numerical  loss,  which 
might  have  been  more  easily  repaired.  The  Cata- 
lonian  Carlist  had  lost  the  chie&  who  had  been 
trained  to  Guerilla  habits  in  that  admirable  school, 
the  long  and  trying  struggle  with  imperial  France, 
who  had  become  perfected  in  that  peculiar  species  of 
warfare  by  the  protracted  contest  of  1822  and  1 823 ; 
and  who  relied  not  solely  on  the  native  courage  of 
their  followers  for  success,  but  possessed  foresight, 
tact,  and  discretion,  availed  themselves  of  every 
local  advantage,  averted  every  avoidable  danger,  and 
baffled  the  operations  of  the  Constitutional  leaders, 
by  means  less  systematic  perhaps,  but  on  their 
theatre  of  action  not  less  effective  than  those  which 
obtained  among  the  regular  forces. 

The  mode^  too,  in  which  the  struggle  of  1827  ter- 
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minated,  Vios  another  circumstance  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  eventual  interests  of  the  party  in  Cata- 
lonia. The  Carlists  were  neither  conquerors,  nor 
yet  conquered.  Had  they  been  victorious,  tiie  con- 
sciousness and  elation  of  success  would  have  atoned 
for  many  losses^  and  the  remembrance  of  formor 
triumphs,  and  the  bond  of  a  common  principle, 
would  now  have  induced  them  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Basques.  Had  they  been  suppressed 
by  force  of  arms,  a  burning  sense  of  dishonour  might 
have  survived  defeat,  and  have  prompted  them  to 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  avenging  the  in- 
dignity. But  when  they  discovered,  in  1827,  that 
the  King  was  a  firee  agent,  and  Don  Carlos  deter- 
minately  opposed  to  their  proceedings,  fheir  de- 
voted attachment  to  their  chiefs  was  replaced  by 
irritation  and  distrust;  and  they  dispersed,  not 
broken  by  defeat,  but  humbled  by  the  conviction 
that  for  months  their  exertions  had  been  directed 
ag^nst  an  imaginary  evil,  and  in  support  of  a  King 
who  did  not  stand  in  need  of  their  assistance. 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  such  humi- 
liating recollections  connected,  not  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Don  Carlos,  but  with  the  unwarrantable 
abuse  of  his  name ;  deprived,,  too,  of  their  chiefs,  it 
was  not  likely  the  Catalan  should  raise  the  war-ery 
for  that  Prince  within  six  years  of  those  events.  The 
inactivity  of  Catalonia,  during  the  prevaSing  con- 
test, must  not,  however,  induce  us  to  form  on  erro- 
neous estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  Boyalist  er 
Carlist  party  in  that  important  province ;  Aeir  ac- 
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tual  tranquillity  is  the  result,  not  of  inherent  weak- 
nes8«  Btill  less  of  fittachment  to  the  Queen's  Govern- 
ment ;  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  causes  temporary 
in  their  operation ;  they  have  been  tasked  beyond 
their  powers ;  they  have  been  rendered  unservice- 
able for  present  purposes  by  past  mismanagement ; 
they  have  been  fairly  borne  down  by  a  series  of  un- 
natural exertions :  in  a  time  of  comparative  quiet 
they  should  have  husbanded  their  resources  for  a 
time  of  emergency ;  but>  contrary  to  the  counsel  of 
the  shrewdest  men  of  their  party/ they  unsheathed 
the  sword  when  their  shattered  state  imperatively 
required  the  balsam  of  peace :  they  anticipated  their 
powers  in  a  useless  struggle ;  they  spent  their  oil 
when  the  sun  was  high,  and  night  found  them  un- 
prepared; like  a  weary  giant  the  Boyalist  strength 
in  Catalonia  is  exhausted  for  the  moment,  but  its 
vital  principle  is  not  extinct;  and  if  the  present  con- 
test in  the  north  of  Spain  endure,  another  set  of 
chieftains,  not  less  able  and  not  less  adventurous, 
may  g^ow  out  of  the  continuance,  and  be  formed  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  war :  their  old  and  un- 
abated attachment  to  Don  Carlos  may  again  kindle 
into  action,  and  the  reviving  spirit  of  the  Catalans 
may  yet  strew  with  many  thorns  the  couch  of  the 
Queen  of  Spain. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  although  sub- 
dued for  the  moment,  the  Carlist  principle  in  Cata- 
lonia is  infinitely  stronger  now,  in  numbers,  in  re- 
spectability, and  in  opinion,  than  when,  in  1827,  it 
was  maintained  at  the  point  of  the  sword.    The 
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calm,  the  cautious,  the  considerate^  shrank  at  that 
period  irom  abetting  an  enterprise,  then  manifestly 
illegal  under  every  point  of  view;  but  of  these  an 
immense  proportion  are  equally  convinced  that,  since 
that  period,  Don  Carlos  has  become,  by  the  natural 
course  of  events,  the  undoubted  heir  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy. 
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NOTES 

TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 


[In  these  Notes  I  have  inserted  some  of  the  old  procUmatioos  and 
pahlie  papers  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  the  historical  chapter  of 
my  work  (vol.  ii.,  p.  1 1 1),  and  on  which  I  have  in  some  degree 
founded  my  arg^ument.  I  have  also  annexed  a  literal  translation  of 
those  doctunents  which  appeared  to  be  most  interesting  or  most 
essential  to  the  points  under  discussion.] 

The  Basques,  Vasques,  orGuasques,  have  been  at  all  times 
a  most  remarkable  people,  and  to  this  day  speak  a  language 
of  their  own,  entirely  different  from  that  made  use  of  in 
other  parts  of  Spain,  with  which  indeed  it  bears  no  kind  of 
analogy.  It  appears,  from  various  sources,  that  the  High- 
land districts  of  Biscay,  Alava,  and  Guipuzcoa  were  never 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  invincible  on  every  other  soil. 
For  this  reason  we  cannot  discover,  in  those  parts  of  the 
Basque  provinces,  any  traces  of  the  language  and  the  laii^s, 
the  customs  or  the  religion,  of  those  masters  of  the  world. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Neustrian  empire,  the  Basques 
were  celebrated  for  their  military  achievements,  and  over- 
ran and  subjected,  though  they  did  not  long  retain,  a  large 
portion  of  France.  *  Gascony  tells  its  own  tale,  and  is 
evidently  a  legacy  bequeathed  by  the  Basques  or  Guasques, 
as  they  were  then  indiscriminately  called.  The  Mahome- 
tan invaders  were  not  more  successful  in  their  efforts  against 
these  Highlanders  of  the  north  of  Spain ;  among  their 
rocks,  for  centuries,  the  persecuted  faith  of  Christ  found  a 
secure  asylum,  when,  except  in  the  Asturias,  the  Crescent 
had  almost  everywhere  in  Spain  replaced  the  Cross,  From 

*  Michelet. 
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these  wild  fastnesses  the  tide  of  Chri8tianity»  that  had  ebbed 
so  low,  was  destined  to  flow  back  over  its  lost  domain,  in  a 
oouree  of  gradual  and  progressive  triumph,  till  it  had  again 
no  limits  but  the  sea. 

Don  Rodrigo  Toledano  observes, — ^  Saraceni  totam 
Hispaniam  occupaverunt  gentes  Gothics  fortitndine  jam 
oontrita  nee  alicubi  resistente,  ecceptis  paucis  reliquiis,  que 
in  montanis  Asturiarum,  Viscagiae  et  Alave.  Guipoxcoc, 
Ruconife,  et  Aragoniie  remanserant,  quas  ideo  Dominus 
reservavit  nelucerna  Sanctorum  in  Hispanis  coram  Qomino 
•zting^eretur." — Rodrigo  Toledano^  lib.  iv.  cap.  1. 

**  En  las  partes  de  los  Pirineos,  que  estlbi  mas  &  hi  mar 
mayor  y  los  contomos  de  estos  lugares,  que  descienden  en 
Ouipuzcoa,  y  costeando  el  mar  se  estienden  por  Alaba  y 
Bizcaya,  quedaron  los  Christianos  tan  ezemptos  de  los 
Moros  como  primero  lo  fueron  de  los  Romanos.*' — Bueter, 
lib,  i.  cap.  30. 

*'  Otra  parte  se  encerrcS  en  los  montes  Pirineos  en  sus 
cumbres  y  aspereza  d(5  moran  los  Vizcaynos  y  los  Navarros. 
Estos  confiados  en  la  fortaleza  y  fragura  de  aquellos  lugares, 
no  solo  defendieron  su  libertad  sino  trataron  y  acometieron 
tambien  de  ayudar  &  los  demas  en  Espana."— Ifartana, 
lib.  viii.  c.  1. 

**  Ouipuzcoan  union  with  Castille.**  p.  132. 

Ouipuzcoa  is  defended  by  the  Crown,  Biscay  by  tbe 
people  themselves.  The  Ring's  Governor  in  Guipuzcoa 
cannot,  however,  interfere  in  civil  matters.  A  Corregidor 
1^)poiuled  by  the  Crown  presides  over  the  Guipuzooan  par- 
liament, as  in  Alava  and  Biscay.  The  Guipuzcoan  Junta 
is  composed  of  the  Corregidor,  four  Deputies  from  San 
Sebastian,  Tolosa,  Aspeitia,  and  Azcoitia,  each  of  whom 
must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  town  he  represents,  and  De- 
puties from  every  village  of  the  province. 

Speaking  of  the  Guipuzcoan  towns,  Garibay  observes 
that  *<  King  Alonzo  confirmed  to  them  their  iueros,  which 
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were  afterwards  confirmed  tp  them  by  other  Kings."^- 
Lib.  xil.  c.  29. 

**  The  King  unwUdy  addreised  apedido  to  his  Guipuzcoan 

subjects.*'    p.  156. 

The  pedido  was  considered  a  direct  infringement  of  their 
rights.  Garibay  states  that  ''  there  is  an  original  docu- 
ment in  the  archives  of  Mondragou  stating  that  the  King 
Don  Pedro  imposed  a  hundred  thousand  maravedis  of 
tribute,  under  the  name  of  pedido,  on  all  the  towns  from 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Ebro  to  the  sea-coast,  including 
Guipuzcoa,  but  the  nobles  of  that  province  ordered  the 
King  to  search  for  a  precedent ;  and  as  none  could  be  found 
the  King  commanded  his  secretaries  to  register  and  note 
down  that  the  demand  should  never  more  be  repeated.'* — 
lib.  XV.  cap.  84. 

**  A  Deputy^  transported  with  rage^  slew  the  encroaching 
Minister  on  the  SpotJ*    p.  162. 

The  murder  of  the  Jew  Gaon  is  differently  related  by 
different  writers,  though  all  concur  in  stating  that  it  was 
occasioned  by  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  levy  the  pedido 
upon  the  Goipuzcoans  in  the  King's  name.  Alariana  says 
that  he  was  killed  by  the  peof^e ;  Garibay  attributes  his 
death  to  the  Hidalgos ;  others  impute  it  to  a  Deputy.  We 
find  this  brief  account  of  the  transaction  in  Mariana  .*«— 
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*£n  tolosa,  pueblo  de  Gui- 
puzcoa, el  comun  del  pueblo 
mat6  en  seii  de  Mayo  k  un 
Judio  Uamado  Gaon:  f^ie  la 
occasion  que  por  estar  el  Rey 
eerca,  entretanto  que  se  entre- 
tenia  en  Fuenterabia,  empez6 
el  Jadio  a  oobrar  cierta  impo- 
sicion  que  se  Uamaba  el  re- 
dido  Bobre  que  antiguamente 
havo  grandes  alteracionesen- 
tre  los  de  aquella  nacion,  y  al 
presente  Hevaban  mal  que  se 
MS  quebraatasen  en  sus  privi- 


**  At  Tolosa,  a  town  of  Gui- 
puzcoa, the  commim  people 
killed,  on  the  6th  of  May,  a 
Jew  of  the  name  of  Gaon ; 
the  event  occurred  in  this 
manner: — ^While  the  King 
was  at  Fuenterrabia,  the  said 
Jew  began  to  exact  a  sort  of 
contribution  called  the  'Pe- 
dido,' which  had  formerly 
excited  much  disturbance 
among  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country ;  and  on  the  present 
occasion  they  were  displei^sed 
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legios  y  libertades.  No  castigo  at  this  violatioii  of  theirph- 
eite  delito  y  esta  muerte.** —  vileges  and  liberties.  Tois 
Tom.  n.  lik  S3,  cap.  6.  crime  and  murder  was  not 

punished.*' — ^Tom.  iL>  lib.  2^ 

cap.  6. 

Garibay  enters  into  the  transaction  at  g^reater  length,  and 
observes,  with  respect  to  the  authors  of  6aon*s  death,  that 
**  the  Hidalgos  of  Guipuzcoa,  indignant  at  an  outrage  which 
their  privileges  and  lordly  nature  (hidaiguid)  could  not 
brook,  l(illed  the  Jew  in  Uie  town  of  Tolosa,  on  the  6th 
of  May,  while  the  King  was  at  Fuenterabia,  \mng  indoeed 
to  act  thus  in  defence  of  their  privileges,  and  in  order  that 
no  man  should  hereafter  dare  to  commit  a  similar  outrage.*' 
— I^Kxvii.  cap.  9. 

"  Teli  this  to  King  Henry  !  Return^  and  bid  him  remerk- 
her  that  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  people  runs 
ikus : — We  ordain  that  if  any  one^  whether  native  or 
fireigner^  should  coerce  any  man^  woman,  people^  8^.  Ac 
shall  be  disobeyed^and  if  he  persists  killed"    p.  163. 


Tbe  old  Guipuzcoan  law  runs  thus :— *^  We  ordain  and 
command,  that  if  any  native  lord  or  foreigner,  under  the 
pretext  of  royal  letters  or  provisions  from  the  kiug  our  lord, 
^diich  have  not  been  previously  submitted  to  the  junta,  aod 
approved  of  by  them,  if  such  a  person  shall  commit  aught 
against  the  privileges  of  the  province,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  do  aught  against  the  right  of  any  inhabitant  or  inhabi- 
tants of  the  towns  and  villages,  they  shall  not  obey  him  or 
permit  him  to  carry  his  intentions  into  effect ;  on  the  con* 
trary,  they  shall  resbt  him,  and  if  they  cannot  make  him 
desist  by  fair  means  they  shall  kill  him,  and  the  towns  and 
villages  shall  defend  the  killers  or  wounders." — Book  oftko 
Ompuzcoan  Fueros^  cap.  ii.  tit  89. 

An  Alcalde  of  Fontarabia  attempted,  in  1742,  to  violate 
Iha  Guipuzcoan  privileges,  by  trying  to  carry  into  e^ci  a 
royal  order  transmitted  to  him  through  Pon  Joaef  dd 
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Campillo,  the  Minister  of  that  day,  without  haying  pre- 
vioufily  submitted  it  to  the  Provincial  Deputation.  Qiu- 
|W2coa  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  ferment  by  this 
departure  from  the  law  and  usage  of  the  land,  but  was  as 
quickly  appeased  by  a  royal  order  rebuking  the  Alcalde, 
and  commanding  that  officer  to  give  ample  satisfaction  to 
the  deputation  for  the  outrage  he  had  so  wantonly  com* 
mitted. 


"  He  hecho  presente  al  Rey 
la  carta  de  vm.  de  8  ■  del  cor- 
riente,  en  que  d&  cuenta  de 
lo  ha  que  executado  en  cum- 
plimiento  de  la  6rden  que  se 
le  di6  en  21  del  pasado  para 
la  soltura  de  M.  Blanchet,  y 
loquede  ello  ha  resuItado,y 
ttt  sido  del  desaj^rado  de  S.M. 
que  vm.  no  exhibiese  su  real 
6rden  para  que  constase  de 
ella  k  la  provincia  y  contri- 
buyese  4  su  observancia*  como 
S.  M.  no  duda  lo  haria  por  la 
experiencia  que  tiene  de  su 
obediencia,  y  no  se  hubiera 
dilatado  la  execucion  de  la 
6rden,  ni  vm.  hubiera  pasado 
k  la  prision  del  Alcalde  de 
Sacas,  que  ha  dado  lugar  k 
que  la  provincia  haya  des- 
pachado  contra  vm.  Judicial- 
mente  mandaudole  compare- 
cer  k  su  jurisdiccion ;  por  lo 
qnal,  no  queriendo  S.  M.  que 
este  modo  de  proceder  vm.  d6 
motivo  en  adelante  k  que  se 
sienta,  como  lo  ha  hecho  en 
esta  ocasion,  una  provincia 
one  le  es  muy  fiel ;  manda 
p.  M.  que  vm.  oomparezca 
ante  ella,  como  le  ha  intimado, 
dexando  S.  M.  k  la  diligencia 
de  la  diputacion  la  libertad  de 
Blanchet,  como  ya  le  e8t&  pre- 
Tenido  en  fecha  de  1 5  del  cor- 
riente  y  se  le  rspite  hoy/' 


'*I  have  laid  before  the 
King  your  letter  of  the  8th 
instant,  giving  an  account  of 
what  you  have  done  in  the 
execution  of  the  order  sent  to 
you  on  the  2l8t  of  last  month* 
respecting  the  discharge  of  M. 
Blanchet,  and  its  results.  It 
has  displeased  H.  M.  that  you 
should  not  have  exhibited  his 
royal  order,  in  order  that  the 
province,  on  being  informed  of 
it,  should  have  concurred  in 
its  execution,  as  H.  M.  does 
not  doubt  it  would  have  done, 
having  so  many  proofs  of  its 
obedience ;  and  by  that  means 
the  execution  of  the  order 
would  not  have  been  delayed ; 
neither  should  you  have  gone 
to  the  prison  of  the  Alcade  de 
Sacas,  which  has  induced  the 
province  to  make  a  judicial 
representation  against  you,  re- 
quiring your  appearance  be- 
fore its  jurisdiction.  H.  M. 
therefore,  bein^  unwilling  that 
your  conduct  in  this  respect 
should  give  offence  to  a  pro- 
vince so  faithful,  commands 
you  to  appear  before  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  notifioatipn, 
H.  M.  leaving  the  question  of 
Blanchet's  discharge  at  the 
discretion  of  the  deputation, 
as  determined  upon  on.  the 
15th  instant,  ana  oommuni* 
cated  again  this  day.'* 
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"  The  union  of  Alaoa unth  Castiie**    p.  ISS. 

[^  The  deputies  found  the  King  at  Burga$t  and  made 
JUfn  a  formal  lender  of  Ike  county^  8^.  And  ihere^  in 
Ike  presence  of  the  Hidalgos  and  the  Prelate  of  Cola* 
horrOf  ^c.] 

^  From  the  time  that  Alava  was  conquered  and  taken 
from  the  Navarrese,  it  has  always  been  an  independent 
lordship,  disposable  at  the  will  of  the  Hidalgos  and  native 
proprietors  of  the  land  of  Alava,  Sometimes  they  gave 
the  lordship  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Kings  (of  Caatille,  I 
imagine),  sometimes  to  the  Lord  of  Biscay ;  sometimes  to 
the  House  of  Lara,  and  sometimes  to  the  Lord  of  the 
Cameras.  And  daring  all  that  time,  no  king  hield  lordship 
in  the  land,  nor  appointed  officers  to  administer  justice, 
except  in  the  towns  of  Vitoria  and  Treviiio,  which  were  his 
own  ;  and  all  that  land,  these  towns  excepted,  was  called 
the  Fraternity  of  Alava.  And  when  the  King  was  at 
Burgos,  the  deputies  from  the  Fraternity  of  Alava,  and 
the  nobles  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  with  a  deputation 
from  the  rest,  came  to  the  King  and  told  him  that  they 
were  willing  to  give  him  the  lordship  of  all  the  land  of 
Alava,  and  they  requested  him  to  receive  the  lordship  of 
the  land,  and  to  give  them  their  iueros  reduced  to  writing, 
by  which  they  might  be  governed,  and  that  he  sbouU 
appoint  officers  to  administer  justice.  And  upon  this  the 
King  lefl  Burgos,  and  went  to  Vitoria*  And  when  he  was 
there,  the  Bishop  of  Calahorra  came  to  him  and  saidt 
*  Senor,  whoever  is  Bishop  of  Calahorra,  is  one  of  the  Fra- 
ternity of  Alava;  and,  as  a  Brother  of  the  Fraternity,  I 
come  to  tell  you  that  all  the  Hidalgos  and  proprietors  of 
Alava  are  assembled  in  the  field  of  Arriaga,  which  is  the 
spot  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  assemble  time 
out  of  mind ;  and  they  have  begged  me  to  come  and  teU 
you  this,  and  request  you  to  proceed  to  the  Junta,  and  they 
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will  give  you  the  Lordship  of  Alava,  as  they  have  already 
informed  you  by  their  deputies.'  And  the  King  went  to 
the  Junta  in  the  field  of  Arriaga." — Cronicade  Don  Alonzo 
XL  de  CastiUia.     Cerda  y  Rico,  cap.  100. 

Den  Lorenzo  Padi11a»  a  most  careful  author,  observes 
that  ^  1a  provincia  6  cofradia  de  Alaba  siempre  file  libre  y 
tomaba  por  Seiior  ^  quien  le  parecia  y  asi  fueron  Seiiores 
de  ella  muchos  de  la  casa  de  Guebara  y  de  la  de  Mendoza» 
y  por  la  mayor  parte  se  enoomendaban  d  los  Senores  de 
Bizcaya,  6  d  los  de  los  Cameros,  y  asi  estuvieron  encomen* 
dados  d  Don  Lope  de  Haro." — Royal  injunction,  restrain- 
ing the  intended  encroachments  on  the  Alavese  liberties. 

'^  Pero  por  fortuna  semejantes  disputas  termlnaron  en 
6  de  Agosto  del  ano  de  1703,  en  que  se  concedid  tL  aquella 
provincio  real  privilegio  refrendado  de  D.  Josef  Nicholas 
de  Castro,  mandaudo,  *  que  todos  los  despachos,  que  se 
dirigieren  d  jueces  de  comision  y  d  otros  en  la  provincia  de 
Alaba,  hayan  de  ser  presentados  primero  en  su  junta,  6 
ante  el  diputado  general,  pnra  que  se  reconozcan  si  tienen 
cosa  que  contravenga  i  los  fueros,  leyes  y  preeminencias  de 
la  provincia,  y  en  caso  que  se  vulneren  en  todo  6  en  parte, 
se  obedezcan  y  no  se  cumplan  dichos  despachos.* " 

It  is  curious  to  perceive  wilh  what  perseverance  and 
complete  success  the  Basques  have  defeated  every  attack 
upon  their  freedom.  Will  her  Majesty  of  Spain  and  the 
British  Cabinet  succeed  in  efiecting  the  overthrow  of  thai 
independence  which  neither  the  Romigis,  nor  the  Maho- 
metans, nor  the  early  monarchs  of  Spain,  nor  their  foreign 
allies,  nor  the  later  sovereigns  of  the  country  were  able  to 
subvert? 

"  To  these  arHetes  the  King  subscribed**    p.  185. 

Alavese  union  with  Castille. — It  was  also  agreed  in  the 
Alavese  contract,  that  no  iron  foundries  should  be  esta- 
blished in  A  lava  that  the  forests  might  not  be  wasted ; 
that  the  Alcaldes  should  be  natives  of  Alava;  that  the 
Hidalgos  residing  in  the  hamlets  neit  to  Yitoria  should 
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be  considcMd  as  nobles  of  Aisva,  vkhougli  VUoria 
uid  TVevifio  were  specifieftlly  exempted  from  the  ope- 
ration of  that  article  which  precluded  the  King  of  Caa- 
tille  from  the  right  of  appointing  governors  to  the  Ala- 
vese  towns.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  monasteries 
and  property  of  the  Alavese  should  be  their  own  ;  a  clause 
intelligible  enough,  though  oddly  worded,  and  apparently 
involving  a  truism,  but  which  only  implied  that  the  King 
their  lord  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  conventual  pro- 
perty, although,  as  patron,  he  possessed  the  privilege  of  ap- 
pointing the  abbots.  If  I  were  inclined  to  swell  the  cata- 
logue of  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  Queen's  Government 
upon  the  Basques,  I  might  dwell  upon  the  decrees  which 
have  suppressed  the  monastic  institutions  in  Alava,  as  in  the 
rest  of  Spain ;  a  direct  contravention  of  an  ancient  fuero^ 
and  most  essential  article  of  the  Union. 


**  Bstando  el  Rey  en  Bur- 
gos, Id  vinieron  embaxadores 
de  aquella  parte  de  Cantabria 
6  Bizcaya  llauada  Alaba,  que 
leoftecian  el  senorio  de  aquella 
tierra,  que  hasta  entonces  era 
libre,  acostumbrada  k  vivir  per 
ii  misma  con  propios  fueros  y 
leyes  excepto  Vitoria  y  Tre- 
vino,  que  mucho  tiempo  antes 
eran  de  la  Corona  de  Castilla. 
En  loB  llanos  de  Arriaga  en 
que  por  costumbre  antigua 
hacian  sus  concejos  y  juntas 
dieron  la  obediencia  al  Key  en 
persona:  alii  la  libertad  en 
que  por  tantos  siglos  se  man- 
tuvieron  inviolaluemente,  de 
su  propria  y  e8pont4nea  vo- 
Inntad,  la  pusieron  debaxo  de 
la  confianza  *  y  senorio  del 
Rey ;  concedimeles  &  su  in- 
stancia  que  viviesen  confonne 
al  fueio  de  Calahorra ;  y  oon- 
flrraoles  sus  privilegioe  anti- 
guos,  con  que  se  eonservan 


Mariana  states,  in  lib.  16, 
that  "The  King  being  at 
Burgos  some  ambassad<^s 
from  that  part  of  Cantabria, 
or  Biscay,  called  Alaba,  oame 
unto  him,  offering  him  the 
lordship  of  Uiat  country, which 
had  been  free  till  then,  ac- 
customed to  govern  itself  with 
its  own  fueros  and  laws,  ex- 
cept Vitoria  and  Trevin<^ 
which  long  before  beloneed 
to  the  Crown  of  CastiUe.  On 
the  plains  of  Aniaga,  where, 
in  conformity  with  ancient 
usage,  they  held  their  ootm- 
cils  and  juntas,  and  gave  obe- 
dience to  the  King  in  person, 
they,  of  their  own  accoid,  and 
bv  their  own  spontaneous  will, 
placed  under  the  piotaetion 
and  seignocy  of  the  King, 
the  liberty  which  for  so  many 
eenturies  they  had  inviolably 
maintained.  At  their  own 
requisition  he  agreed  that  they 
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hnta  boy  en  un  estado  teme-  should  be  eovemed-  by  the 
jaDte  al  de  la  Hbertad,  ca  no  fuero  of  Ci3ahorra»  and  he 
ae  les  puede  imponer  ni  he-  confirmed  their  ancient  privi- 
char  nuevoB  pe<mo8  nt  alca-  leges  so  that  they  remain  at 
balls.  De  todos  estoa  eon-  the  present  moment  in  a  state 
oiertos  hay  cartas  del  Rey  D.  as  that  of  liberty,  because  no 
Alonso,  data  en  Vitoria  k  dos  sort  of  tribute  nor  excise  can 
dias  de  Abril  de  1332/*  be  imposed  upon  them.    Of 

all  these  covenants  there  are 
letters-patent  of  King  Don 
Alonso,  dated  at  Vitoria,  on 
the  2nd  of  April,  1 332.** 

No  direct  taxes,  or  indirect  contributions,  were  levied 
upon  the  Biscayans  by  the  Spanish  Government.  The 
King,  as  lord,  bad  the  following  rents,  as  expressed  in  the 
fueros  of  Biscay : — **  The  Lords  of  Biscay  had  always  on 
certain  houses  and  lands,  in  all  the  towns  of  Biscay,  a 
fixed  annual  rent  and  cess ;  and  so  likewise  they  have  in 
the  iron  works  a  duty  of  sixteen  dineros  viejos  on  every 
hundred  weight  of  forged  iron,  and  on  the  moaasleries 
tmd  provostahips.  But  they  haTe  never  had  any  alcavala^ 
or  duties  on  goods  passed  across  the  mountains,  or  contri^ 
butions ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Biscayans  and  the  Hidalgos 
of  Biscay,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Durango,  are  now  and 
have  always  been  free  and  exempt  from  every  contribution, 
from  all  service,  from  any  alcavala,  and  from  erery  impo- 
sition of  whatever  nature  it  may  be." — Fueros  of  Biscay 
Law,  4  Tit.  i. 

There  were  no  custom-houses  established  along  the  Bis- 
cayan  frontier  of  France,  and  the  Spanish  Government 
were  unable  to  impose  such  a  restriction  upon  their  trade 
as  long  as  it  respected  the  fueroe  of  Biscay.  This  exemp- 
tion is  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Basques ; 
but  it  baa  been  assailed  by  the  Queen's  Government  in  that 
spirit  of  wanton  agrgression  which  has  characterized  her 
policy  towards  the  Basques. 

The  King*6  troops  cannot  enter  the  province  upon  any 
pretext  whatever,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  war.   A  spedaj 
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permission  from  the  General  Junta  may,  nsder  peculiar 
circumstances,  justify  such  a  proceeding. 

The  Pariiament,  or  General  Junta  of  Biscay,  is  com- 
posed of  the  Corregidors  and  three  Lientenant-Corr^dfVB, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  not  empowered  to  vote  ;  six 
Reg:idores,  officers  elected  by  the  Junta,  and  in  aone 
degree  resembling  our  aldermen ;  the  two  popular  tribunes, 
chosen  also  by  the  Junta,  and  the  deputies  sent  from  the 
towns,  villages,  hamlets,  and  scattered  houses  of  the  lord- 
ship. 

^  No  (Hrder  of  the  Spanish  Government  is  directly  received 
by  the  Basque  Parliament,**    p.  140. 

Any  Royal  order  sent  from  Castilleto  Biscay  is  addressed 
to  the  Corre^dor,  and  is  presented  by  this  officer  to  the 
members  of  the  permanent  deputation,  by  idiom  it  is  re- 
ferred to  the  popular  tribunes.  If  the  order  is  confimed 
by  their^sanction,  it  is  carried  into  effect ;  if  disallowed  by 
them,  it  remains  a  dead  letter. 

*^  During  the  interval  which  elapses  between  the  close  of 
the  Session  and  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament^  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs  is  vested  in  a  Commission 
residing  at  Bilboa."    p.  141. 

The  permanent  commission  superintend  the  ooilectaon 
t>f  the  contributions,  manage  the  expenditure  both  in  the 
civil  and  military  departments,  and  administer  justice. 
Their  proceedings  have,  however,  no  kgal  efffict,  unkss 
sanctioned  by  one  at  least  of  the  popular  tribunes,  who 
are  bound  to  scrutinize  their  measures  with  great  severity, 
that  no  act  may  be  committed,  either  purposely  or  uninten- 
tionally, directly  or  indirectly,  against  the  libeities  of  the 
land.  The  deputation  are  compelled  to  publish,  a* fort- 
night before  the  re-assembling  of  the  Junta,  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  couibc  pursued  during  their  aiiministfa- 
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tion,  &nd  are  bound  to  send  copies  of  the  docament  to  every 
member  of  Parliament.  When  tbe  Junta  meets,  a  discus- 
sion generally  arises  with  reference  to  some  part  of  their 
conduct*  upon  which  the  tribunes  appear*  and  freely  taklB 
part  in  the  debates.  The  tribuneship,  it  may  be  observed, 
is  in  Biscay  a  post  of  great  trust  and  distinction,  because 
the  liberties  of  the  subject  may  be  materially  afiected  by  a 
skilful  or  incompetent  discharge  of  the  duties  annexed  to 
the  office. 

The  General  Junta  of  Biscay  assembles  every  two  years; 
that  of  Guipuzcoa  every  year,  in  the  month  of  July,  and 
that  of  Alava  three  times  in  the  course  of  every  year.  T%e 
provincial  fueros  were  for  ages  the  common  law  of  the  land, 
and  were  only  reduced  to  writing  in  1452,  in  the  reign  of 
Juan  the  Seopnd,  by  a  commission  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  the  following  century  the  Biscayan  code,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  was  reformed,  printed,  and  recog- 
nised, in  its  amended  state,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  as  the  established  law  of  the  land. 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  truth  at  so 
remote  a  period,  it  appears  that  Zenon,  Lord  of  Biscay, 
had  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Arista, 
King  of  Navarre,  and  the  other  Dona  liiiga,  tbe  heiress  of 
Biscay,  to  Don  Lope  Zuria,  son  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nobles  of  Biscay.  We  are  told,  that  on  account  of  die 
**  noble  qualities  and  great  valour  which  he  displayed  in 
the  battle  and  victory  of  Arrigoriaga,  he  was  chosen  as 
their  Lord  by  the  Biscayans  assembled  under  the  tree  of 
Guernica,  on  condition  that  he  would  swear  to  maintain 
their  rights  and  privileges.  Garibay,  speaking  of  this 
transaction,  observes,  **  Hefieren  mas,  que  assentadocon  el 
sus  fueros  y  orden  que  adelante  havran  de  tener,  com- 
menzd  el  dicho  aiio  i  ser  Senor  de  Bizcaya,"  ix.  cap.  22. 
Navarro  also  states,  **  Y  los  Biscaynos  assentanm  con  el 
sus  fueros  leyes  y  usos  y  le  tomaron  por  su  Senor,  ni  ab- 
soluto  ni  soberano  sino  con  sus  leyes  y  condiciones  y  con 
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pBCto  de  £llas  le  juraron  por  tal  el  mismo  ano/'  cap.  7. 
[The  Biscayans  covenanted  with  him  with  respect  to  their 
faeroSi  theit  laws,  and  their  customs,  and  chose  him  cls 
their  Lord,  pot  as  their  absolute  or  sovereign  master,  but 
wUh  latbs  to  bind  him,  and  with  stipulations,  and  with  an 
agreement  to  observe  them^  they  s%joore  to  him  as  to  their  lord 
that  very  year  J]  Carmona  states,  "  Viscayni  dominum  et 
principem  sibi  assumpserunt  Zuriam  non  tameD  abaolotil 
aed  certis  adhibitis  panctionibus  quibus  eximia  sibi  privi- 
legia  Biscayni  reserbabant  qus  retulit  Gutierres."  Ant 
24.  Gutier  res  confirms  this  statement,  and  specifies  the 
privileges,  lib.  iii. 

From  these  statements,  and  from  the  accounts  of  other 
early  writers,  who  concur  in  the  assertion,  that  when  iMpt 
de  Zuria  was  chosen  by  the  Biscay ans  as  their  lord,  he 
swore  to  observe  their  privileges,  as  then  established,  h 
may  be  inferred,  that  when  those  old  chroniclers  wrote, 
the  rights  in  question  were  ancient,  and  lost,  perhaps  even 
then,  in  the  night  of  time.  The  Biscayan  fueros  were 
therefore,  at  a  very  remote  period,  the  common  law  of  the 
land ;  their  constitution  is  probably  the  oldest  in  the  worid, 
and  has  been  the  least  subject  to  those  vicissitudes  which 
attend  all  human  institutions.  As  the  Highland  districts 
of  Biscay  were  never  overrun  by  a  foreign  enemy,  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  any  date  to  the  commencement  of 
their  liberties. 

The  Biscayans  were  so  jealous  of  their  privileges,  and 
surrounded  them  with  so  much  form  and  circumstance,  that 
they  compelled  their  lords,  at  their  accession  to  the  lord* 
ship,  to  take  the  oath  to  maintain  the  rights  of  Biscay, 
in  four  different  places,  specifically  named  by  the  Book 
of  the  Fueros.  He  was  first  required  to  take  the  oath, 
"A  las  puertas  de  la  Villa  de  Bilbao,''  and  then,  in  the 
words  of  the  fuero,  *^  Dende  ha  de  venir  6.  San  Emetrio 
Celadon  de  Larravema :  y  ende  en  manos  del  Clerigo 
Sacerdote  que  tenga  el  cuerpo  de  dios  nuestro  Senor  con- 
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sagrado  en  las  manos»  ha  de  jurar  lo  mismo  .  .  .  .  y  assi 
venido  4  la  dicha  Guernica  so  el  Arbol  de  ella,  donde  se 
aoostambran  bacer  las  juntas  de  Bizcaya,  ha  de  jurar  e 
ccmfirmar  todas  las  libertades  e  privilegios  e  franquezas  e 
fiieros  e  costumbres  que  los  dichos  Bizcaynos  han,  y  tierras 
y  mercedes  que  han  del  Rey  y  de  los  Senores  passados  de 
los  guardar  y  tener  e  mandar  tener  y  guardar  .  .  .  .  y 
dende  ha  de  ir  a  la  villa  de  Bermeo  donde  en  Santa  Eu- 
femia  de  la  dicha  villa  y  ante  el  Altar  de  la  dicha  Iglesia, 
estando  ende  el  Clerigo  Sacerdote  revestido,  teniendo  en  las 
manoB  el  Cuerpo  de  Dios  consagrado,  ha  de  poner  la  mano 
en  el  dicho  Altar,  e  jurar  lo  mismo." — La  Ley,  2  del 
Titulo,  1. — The  oath  was,  therefore,  to  be  taken  by  the  new 
lord  before  the  gates  at  Bilbao;  secondly,  under  circum- 
stances of  great  solemnity,  in  the  parochial  church  and 
juradera  of  San  Emetrio ;  thirdly,  beneath  the  tree  of  Guer- 
nica ;  and  lastly,  in  the  juradera  of  Santa  Eii femia. 

I  have  observed,  that  from  the  time  of  Lope  de  Zuria 
till  1105,  the  Lords  of  Biscay  were  chosen  by  the  people  ; 
so  it  is  stated  by  some  authors ;  at  the  same  time  it  appears, 
as  far  as  I  can  discover,  that  the  Biscayans  almost  inva- 
riably elected  the  son  of  the  late  lord. — Garibay,  lib.  xii. ; 
NavaVy  cap.  13  ;  Henaoy  lib.  iii. 

The  author  of  the  Escudo,  speaking  of  Don  Juan  the 
First,  observes,  **  That  he  proceeded  in  person  to  Biscay, 
and  took  the  oaths  iu  the  church  of  Santa  Maria,  of  Guer- 
nica«  and  promised,  for  himself  and  his  descendants,  that 
he  would  maintain  their  fueros,  usages,  customs,  franchises, 
and  liberties.  In  the  same  form,  and  with  the  same  stipu- 
lation as  to  their  liberties,  he  united,  at  a  subsequent  time, 
the  lordship  to  the  royal  crown  of  Castile,  to  be  separated 
no  more.'' 

Lope  Garcia  states,  "  He  (Don  Juan)  annexed  or  ap- 
propriated (aproprid)  Biscay  to  the  royal  crown,  binding 
himself  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  and  in  Santa  Eufemia 
to  maintain  their  usages,  customs,  franchises,  and  liber^ 
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ties/'  and  afterwards  states  that  it  was  made  a  inatler  ^ 
solemn  compact  that  Biscay  should  nevermore  beaepaftited 
hoxa  his  crown. — ^lib.  xxi. 

Garibay  observes,  that  from  the  time  of  the  Union^  the 
Lordship  of  Biscay  remained  for  ever  incorporated  withte 
crown.  (Dende  este  aiio  en  adelante  quedd  perpetuamenlia 
incorporado  en  la  Coroii8»  lib.  xiz.) 


u 


Upon  which  Bilbao  and  other  towns  protested,**  p.  153. 


The  people  of  Bilbao  seem  to  have  protested 
Don  Juan's  order  for  Uie  erection  of  the  town  of  Miiavallea, 
in  virtue  of  their  iuero,  Ley  viii.  tit  I.  *^  Qne  havian 
fuero,  uso  y  costumbre,  que  por  quanto  todos  los  moQte^ 
usos  y  Exidos  son  de  los  Hijos-Dalgo  y  PnehkiB  de  Bk^ 
caya  y  villa  ninguna  non  se  puede  hscer."  The  order  Apes 
not,  however,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  gaae*  SL^^^t^ 
to  have  been  considered  any  infraction  of  the  BSseaiyaa 
privileges. 

« 

•*  And  iheny  leaving  the  diy^  the  King  {Henry  the  Third) 
travelled  onwards  till  he  reached  a  spot  called,  in  the 
BasqiLC  language,  ArechabalagaJ'  p.  155. 

Mariana,  Henao,  and  other  writers  allude  to  this  jom^ 
ney,  and  communicate  different  points  of  detaiL  GatibiKy 
gives  the  longest  account : — 

Garibay,  diet  lib.  xv.  cap.         "  He  went  to  the  field  of 

40,  ibi.    **  Fuesse  al  Campo  Arechabalaga.      There     &e 

de  Arechabalaga.    En  aqoel  whole  of  Biseay  assembled  hi 

sitio  juntandose  toda  Viscaya  quadrillas,  in  bands,  and  in 

en  quadrillaa,  Vandos,  y  Her-  hermandadee,  and  asked  the 

mandades,   pidieron  al  Rey,  King  to  swear  to  obMrvatfaeif 

que  les  Jurasae  bus  fueros,  y  Aieroe  and  privilege^  «ad 

privile^ios,  y  respondiendoque  his  answering  that  it  was 

le  placia. . .  fue  el  Rev  D.  En-  will  so  to  do.  King  Henry 

rique  recibido  por  Senor  de  received  as  Lord  of  Biacac* 

Vizcaya,    y    le    besaron    las  and  they  kissed  his  hands; 

manos ;  y  passando  con  61  &  and  proceeding  together  to  the 

la  Iglesia  de  la  Villa  de  Lar-  church  of  the  town  of  Larja- 
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vezuii,  as  the  ancient  Lords  of 
Biscay  had  donev  he  swojre  on 
the  altar  to  maintain  their 
fueros.  After  dinner,  the  King 
went  to  the  town  oi  Guernica 
•  ••On  the  following  day  he 
went  to  the  town  of  Bermeo, 
and  there  he  swore,  in  the 
Chmrch  of  Santa  Suphemia, 
to  maintain  the  privileges  of 
that  town  and  its  namlets..  • . 
Havinff  returned  to  Guernica, 
great  ^uds  arose,  some  asking 
the  riepto  and  others  opposing 
it ;  bnt  as  the  ereatest  number 
were  for  it,  the  riepto*  was 
finally  introduced  in  Biscay  in 
this  year,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  King  Don  Henrique,  while 
sitting  under  the  tree,  and  in 
the  usual  place,  at  Guernica/' 


ttvdfua.  Begun  la  eostnmbre 
a&tigua  de  lea  Senores  de  Vii- 
oaya,  jur6  en  el  altar  los  fueros. 
Despues  de  comer  fiie  el  Rey 
&.  la  viUa  de  Guernica. .  .en  el 
dm  siguiente  ido  i  la  villa  de 
Bermeo,  jur6  en  la  Iglesia  de 
Santa  Eufemia  los  privilegios 
de  aquella  Villa,  y  su  Tierrm. 
Prosigue  diciendo,  aue  buelto 
&  Guernica  huvo  alii  grandes 
dllbienoias,  los  unos  pidiendo 
el  riepiOt  y  los  otros  contra- 
dieiendo,  y  &  lo  ultimo,  porque 
la  ttayor  parte  pedia,  se  intro* 
dncio  en  Visoaya  el  riepto  en 
este  ano,  en  el  qual  les  con- 
eedid  el  Rey  rk>n  Enriaue, 
eilftndo  asaentado  s6  el  AxwA* 
y  Lusar  aeostumhrade  de 
Guernica.**— El  Padre  Ma- 
fiium»  lib.  xix.,  cap.  1.;  El 
Padre  Henao,  Ub.  i.»  cap.  61, 
cen  Pedro  Barrantes,  en  la 
Chronica  de  este  Rey. 

The  calamitieB  of  the  time,  the  lawless  acts  of  the  fendal 
chiefs,  and  the  excesses  of  the  numerous  bands  that  overran 
the  country,  induced  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  cities 
to  unite  and  form  associations  for  the  protection  of  life  end 
pioperty.  These  institutions,  known  as  the  Hermandades 
Of  Brotherhoods,  were  celebrated  for  the  efficiency  of  their 
organization.    The  captains  were  gentlemen  of  high  cha- 

*  The  word  riepio  paiilsd  mt  extremely,  and  for  lome  time  I  could 
not  discover  iti  exact  import  from  any  Spaniard ;  it  was,  however, 
•Sptainecl  to  me  by  SeSor  Joe^  de  Alca]a>  of  Kiog*!  Colleget  London ; 
a  gentleman  who  comUiim  the  most  profound  attaiomenti  with  the 
highest  henoiir  and  integrity,  to  whose  information  I  am  indebted 
onmaay  hiktoiicat  points,  and  whose  acquaintance  I  have  experience 
SAUch  gratification  in  making.  Btepto^  and  sometimes  rtpio,  was  the 
eld  orthography  for  the  word  now  written  reto,  from  the  word  re/ar, 
wluch  means  to  accuse  a  noble  of  an  inramous  action  in  the  pretence 
of  the  King,  calling  upon  him  to  make  a  full  confession  before  thu 
Sovereign,  or  to  meet  his  challenger  in  mortal  combat,  when,  how, 
and  where  the  King  might  please  to  direct 
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racter ;  the  lieutenants  were  the  richest  inhftbitants,  &nd  the 
soldiers  the  most  approved  citizens  of  the  towns.  They  had 
power  to  punish  robbers  by  the  most  summary  process,  and 
to  pursue  offenders  beyond  the  limits  of  the  province.  Any 
citizen,  who  refused  to  become  a  member  of  the  Irateniity, 
when  invited,  was  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  their  protection. 
These  Hermandades  were  confirmed  by  the  K.ing»and  wene 
at  one  period  much  renowned  for  their  courage  and 
activity. 

Extract  from  a  clause  of  a  royal  Cedula,  issued  by  Henry 
the  Third : — "  Bien  sabedes  como  el  dicho  mi  Senorio  de 
Biscaya  es  apartado  sobre  si  en  sus  fueros  e  libertadest^' 
&c. 

"  The  Queen- Regent  took  the  following  oath  on  the  Wih 

of  July,  1407.*    p.  160. 

*'  Juramento  de  la  Senora  Reyna  Madre  :  Primeramente  la 
dicha  Senora  Reyna  Madre  del  dicho  Senor  Rey,  aasi  oomo  su 
Tutora,  e  Re^idora  de  sus  Reynos  Jur6  en  la  Cruz  ^  8anti» 
Evangelios,  tanendo  corporalmente  con  sus  manoa,  de  guardar 
a  Vizcaya,  Villas,  £  Tierra-Uana,  6  41os  Fijos-Dalgo,  6  k  todos 
los  Vecinos  6  Moradores  de  ella  sus  Fueros,  €  buenos  usoa,  ^ 
buenas  costumbres,  k  privilegios,  k  Quademos,  Ordenanzas, 
Franquezas,  Libertades,  Gracias.  k  Mercedes,  6  Tierras,  segun 
que  mejor,  6  mas  cumplidamente  les  fue  guardado  en  tiempo 
de  Dona  Constanza,  i  de  los  otros  Reyes,  6  Seiiores,  qu6  des- 
pues  ftista  aqui  ban  sido  de  Vizcaya.  £  ella  en  nombre  del 
dicho  Seiior  Key,  assi  oomo  su  Tutor  a,  assise  lo  confirmaba,  i 
confirm 6.  Y  prosigue,  Jurando  todo  lo  demas,  que  los  Viztoy- 
nos,  havian  pedido  por  su  carta,  exceptuando  solamente,  que  en 
todo  aconteeimiento  se  pagassen  los  derechos  de  las  Ferrenki ; 
y  d&  la  razon»  ibi*  Ca  estos  se  pagaron  siempie,  y  sedeben  pa- 
gar,  assi  en  un  tiempo  como  en  otro.*' 


«< 


King  Henry  pledged  his  faith  to  maintain  to  Bi9eay  all 
its  fueros  (md  privileges**    p.  161. 

'*El.  P.Henaoenelcap.lxi.         "  Father  Henao,  in  chap, 

del  lib.  1 ,  num,  6  :—  Pero  por-  61  of  the  Ist  book,  num.  6.  ? — 

que  ellos  viessen,  que  su  in  ten-  But  in  order  to  show  to  them 

eion,  ^  voluntad,  era,  ^  es  de  les  that  bis  intention  and  will  has 

guardar  los  dichos  bus  Privile-  been,  and  still  ia^  to  pieaerve 

gios,  Fueros,  usos,  ^  costum-  to  them  their  said 
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■brte. .  .qeejuraba,  6  jar6,pro- 
meiia,  ^  prometi6  por  su  fee 
Real,  como  Rey.  6  Senor  de 
ffuarpar,  S  mandar  ^ardar  a 
laa  dichaa  Villas,  ^  Lugares,  6 
Tierra-llana  de  el  dioho  Con- 
dado,  6  Senorio  de  Yizcaya, 
^  k  todos  los  Cavalleros  6 
Eftouderos,  6  Fyos-Dalgo  de 
/elia  todoa  bus  Privilegios,  ^ 
Fueros,  6  uses  buenos,  e  bue- 
nas  costumbres,  6  el  Fuero,  ^ 
Qnaderno,  pordondeserigen, 
e  goviernan,  6  deben  ser  regi- 
dos,  6  governado8,e  bus  Li- 
t>ertades,  6  Mercedes  6  Tier* 
ras,  4  la  libranza  de  ellas. 
Item,  que  su  Senoria,  cessante 
otras  arduas  necessidades,  lo 
mas  presto  que  podra,  ir&  per* 
sonalmente  a  la  dicha  Tierra, 
^  Coodado  de  Vixcaya,  6  les 
iaxk  su  Jura  acostumbrada 
en  aquellos  Lugares,  que  se 
debe  facer.  ** 


fueros,  usages,  and  customs, 
he  swore  and  did  swear,  and 
promised  and  did  promise  by 
his  royal  word,  as  King  and 
as  Loid,  to  keep  and  to  order 
to  be  maintained  to  the  said 
towns,  villages,  and  low-lands 
of  the  county  and  lordship  of 
Biscay,  and  to  all  the  Knights, 
Shieldbearers,  and  Figos-Dal- 
gos  of  the  same,  all  their  pri- 
vileges and  fueros,  and  good 
customs,  and  the  written  ordi- 
nances by  which  they  are 
governed  and  ought  to  be 
governed,  and  their  liberties, 
grants,  lands,  and  the  free 
use  of  the  same.  Also,  that 
his  Lordship,  as  soon  as  other 
pressing  affairs  permit,  will 
repair  in  person  to  the  said 
land  and  county  of  Biscay, 
and  will  take  the  usual  oath 
in  those  places  where  it  ought 
to  be  taken.*' 


"  And  actually^  in  1457,  King  Henry  went  to  Biscayy  arid 

took  the  usual  oaths**  p.  161. 


**  Cedula  del  Juramento 
del  Senor  D.  Enrique  Quarto, 
en  Santa  Maria  la  Antigua, 
oerca  de  la  Villa  de  Guernica 
&  10  de  Marzo  ano  1457 : — 
Estando  ende  presente  el  muy 
alto,  ^  muy  poderoso  Senor  el 
Rey  D.  Enrique,  Rey  de  Cos- 
tilla, €  de  Leon . .  Dixeron  al 
dicho  Se£or  Rey,  que  por 
quanto  es  de  Fuero,  I  uso,  ^ 
cQstumbre,quando  viene  Senor 
nuevamente  en  Vizcaya  re- 
cibir  el  Sefiorio  de  ella,  el  tal 
Senor  les  ha  de  facer  Jura- 
mento..  .el  dicho  Senor  Rey 
dixo,  que  £1  era  alii  venido  & 
faoer  el  dicho  Juramento,  6 
que  le  placia  de  lo  faoer:  6 
liiego  dixo,  que  juraba  6  jur6 


'*  Formula  of  the  oath  taken 
by  Don  Henrique  IV.  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  la  An- 
tigua, near  the  town  of  Guer- 
;]ica,  on  the  10th  of  March, 
1457 : — *  The  high  and  power- 
ful Lord  Don  Henrique,  Kin^; 
of  Castile  and  Leon,  there 
present..  ..They  said  to  his 
highness,  that  according  to 
the  fueros,  usages,  and  cus- 
toms, when  a  new  Lord  comes 
to  Biscay  to  receive  the  Lord- 
ship thereof,  such  a  Lord  has 
an  oath  to  take,. .  .The  said 
Lord  the  King  said,  that  he 
was  come  there  to  take  the 
said  oath,  and  that  it  was  his 

gleasure  so  to  do ;  and  then 
e  said,  that  he  swore  and  did 
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a  Dios,  €k  SmiU  Ifaiia,  6  & 
las  palftbrat  de  Um  Santos 
SvangeHoB,  d6  qiiierqiie  esta* 
ban  e  i  la  s^fial  de  la  Gnu 
que  eon  tu  manodareoha  oor^ 
fwralmante  taMiA,  laqnal  toe 
tomada  dal  altar  Mayor  de  la 
dioha  I^Ieria,  eon  un  Cniei- 
ixo  en  ella,  de  guardar  k  todos 
kw  diehoB  Cavallexos,  Saou- 
deroe,  Fijos*Dalgo»  6  Labra* 
dores,  ^  oliaa  Pmonaa  de 
^fiia1(}Uter  eatado.  ealidad,  ft 
eondioion  que  aean  del  Se* 
fiorio  de  Vizoaya  eui  Faeroa, 
6  Privilejios*  buenoa  uaoa,  6 
buenas  cottninbiea,  6  Fran- 
qaezas,^  Libertadee*  ^JMer* 
cedes,  i  Tiefraa,  k  oflScioe,  aasi» 
6  segun  que  mejor»  6  mas 
cnnplidamente     lea     fneron 

Siardadoa,entiempodel6e6or 
.  Juan  de  Gloiiosa  memoria, 
BO  Padre,  y  de  los  otros  Reyes, 
y  Seiiores  que  fasta  aqui 
fueron,  ^  ovieron  en  Viaeaya**' 


swear  benve  God^  wftd  befbn 
the  Holy  St.  Maiy.aBd  by  tiaa 
voids  of  the  Holy  Gospeisp 
wherever  thflj  migfat  be^  and 
by  tiie  sign  of  the  Craast  wfaadi 
hetonehed  bodily  with  hisenatt 
right  hand,  (that  Gross  whisk 
was  brought  ftotn  the  Ingli 
aHar  of  tM  said  chnroli*  wuh 
a  onieifix  on  U»)  to  naintani 
to  all  the  said  Knights^  Shield* 
beaiers,  Fyos-Dai^os,fiaBieE% 
and  laboiirers»  and  aU  other 
persons  of  whatsoever  state; 
quality,  or  oondition  they 
might  be  in  the  liordship^ 
BiMay,  their  fueros  and  pkvv 
leges,  good  usages  and  •cun* 
terns,  mnnhisfe  and  libeitiei, 
granta,  landa,  and  offirial  n|»- 
pointments,  ae  well,  aad^  as 
fully  as  the  same  waa|»eaanad 
to  them  in  the  time  of  ihm 
King  Don  Juan  of  hbsssd 
memoir,  his  fotber*  andof^tike 
other  Kings  and  Loida  of  Bie- 
cay.  tiU  &e 
&;o. 


4  •» 


(I 


When  the  Biscayans  'mere  alarmed  by  a  rumtmr  thai  he 
had  granted  certain  land$  in  Biscay  to  some  CasiiliasiMi 
ke  issued  a  manifesto^  in  which  he  assured  the  AtfOt^fOAl 
he  Tiad  not  granted  the  Idnds  in  qtiesiion**  p.  m. 


'*  Fue  despaohadaesta  Real 
Codula  en  Segovia  k  19,  de 
Julio  ano  1470:—- Sepades, 
que  yo  estoy  informado  aue 
al^unas  personas  han  dicno, 
6  divulgado,  que  yo  he  dado, 
6  feoho  Merced  de  ease  dicho 
mi  coadado,  e  Tierra-llana,  y 
Kncartaciones,  y  dd  alffunas 
Villas,  y  Lugares,  y  iTerras 
de  61  a  algunos  Gavalleros,  y 
personas;  yque.lo  he  apar* 
tado,  6  dividido,  6  quiero  apar- 


*'  This  royal  order  was  sign- 
ed at  Segovia  on  the  1 9th  of 
July,  1470  '.—Know,  &c.,  that 
I  am  informed  some  persona 
have  said  and  announced  that 
I  have  given  as  gifts  to  some 
gentlemen,  and  persons,  s(mie 
tovns,  villages,  and  lands  of 
this  my  country,  mv  low-Ianda 
and  privileged  places,  and 
that  I  have  separated  and  di- 
vided* or  intend  to-sepattte 
Vid  divide  thesamv^tmin^a^i 
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tsr,  6  lihridir  de  mi  CoiODa 
Real ;  de  que  vosotros  podi- 
adeg  raeibir  alguna  alteration: 
V  porqae  yo  non  di,  ni  he 
heolio  meroed  de  esse  dicho  mi 
Ovndado. .  •  •  nital  por  pensa- 
BoiKitome  pan6;  antes  por- 
qne  esse  dieho  mi  Gondado  es 
una  de  las  mas  noiUes  Pro* 
aineias  de  mis  Reynoe ;  6  one 
de  loB  mis  Titolos,  y  por  ser 
por  si  tan  noble,  ^  Frontera 
eon  loB  Reyoos  Comareanoa 
^ .  .siempre  ha  sido,  y  es  mi 
Tolttntao,  que  esse  dieho  mi 
Coqdado^  sea*  I  pemanesoa 
ledavia  en  la  dioha  mi  Coro- 
nal Real,  6  que  no  se  pueda 
^BiMUf  ni  apartar  de  eUa. 
Rir  ende,  porque  Tosotros  maa 
cferiss,  y  seipiros  de  ello,  6 

Siiaenlendido  ser  assi  cam* 
eto&mi  Servieb,  y  &  ho< 
nor  de  la  dieha  mi  Coarona 
Real  mi,  meroed  es  de  man<- 
dar  4  otdenar,  y  por  la  pre* 
sente  ordeiio  €  maodo,'*  &c. 


royal  erovn,  by  which  you 
may  reoeive  detriment;  and 
as  I  haTo  not  gvrvt  or  made 
any  gmnt  of  this  my  county« 
nor  even  thought  of  so  doing  $ 
as  on  the  oontxary,  considering 
that  my  eoanty  is  one  of  the 
noblest  provinces  of  my  king- 
doms, and  one  of  my  titles  of 
hononr,  and  as  it  is  so  noble 
in  itself  and  borders  upon 
foreign  kingdoms* .  •  .it  has 
always  been,  and  it  is  my  will, 
that  my  said  county  be,  and 
continue  to  belong  to  my  said 
Royal  Ciown,  and  that  it  be 
not  divided  nor  separated  from 
it  In  order,  therefore,  that 
yon  may  be  sure  and  oon» 
vincedof  it,  and  that  you  may 
know  it  is  essential  to  my  ser- 
Tiee,  and  to  the  honour  of  my 
said  Royal  Crown,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  oider  and  com- 
mand, as  hereby  I  command 
and  order,  *'  &c. 


*^  Oath  tmken  by  the  Princess  Istibella.'*    p.  166. 

*^Yo,  como  Princesa  y  Sefiora  de  las  dichas  Villas  y  Tierra 
tttttoa  del  dieho  Condado  e  Sefiorio  de  Btsoaya,  con  las  Bnear- 
taoiones  y  sus  adhereneias  hago  pleyto  omenage  i&na,  dos  e  tres 
veces,  una,  dos,  e  tres  veces,  una,  dos,  e  tres  voces,  se^n  Fu- 
ero  e  cbstumbre  de  Espafia  en  manos  de  Gomez  Manrique,  Ca- 
vallero  e  Home  e  Hgo  Dalgo,  que  de  mi  b  recibe;  e  joro  i 
nuestro  Seflor  Dies  y  &  la  Virgen  Santa  Maria,  su  Madre  y  a 
^sta  sefial  de  la  Cruz  •!• ,  que  corooralmente  tango  con  mi  mano 
derecha,  e  por  las  palabras  de  los  Santos  Svangelios,  donde 
quiera  que  estan,  de  haver  por  rates,  graios,ftrmesy  valederos, 
para  agora  y  en  todo  tiempo  los  dichos  Privflegios  generates,  y 
especiides,  Fueros,  uses,  y.costumbres,  franquezas,  e  Itbertades 
de  las  dichas  Villas  y  Tierra  Uana  del  dieho  Gondado  y  Sefiorio 
de  Bizcaya,  con  las  fBneartaeiones,  Clausula  del  pleyto  ome* 
nage  y  / uremento.** 


The  translation  of 
IM,  p.  166i 


remarkable  oath  is  given  in  the 
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King  Ferdinand  swore  to    maintain  their  privileges. 

p.  167. 


**  La'  f(Mina  del  Jorameato 
fol.  294.  Y  luegodixo,  queju^ 
raba,  y  jur6  k  uicn,  y  k  Santa 
Maria,  y  &  las  palabraa  de  los 
Santos  ETangelk»(donde  qui* 
era  que  estan)  y  &  la  seSal  de 
la  Cnia  •!*  que  con  su  mano 
deredia  tafi6  en  una  Cms  que 
fue  tomada  del  Altar  Mayor 
de  la  dichalglefliaoon  un  cm- 
eiftxo,  en  ella,que  S.  A.  jurava, 
y  oon&rmava,  y  jur6,  y  oon- 
firm6  sua  Faeros,  y  Quader- 
nos,  y  buenos  uses,  y  buenas 
oostumbrea,  y  Privilegios,  y 
Franquexas,  y  Libertades,  y 
Mercedes,  y  LAnzas,  y  Tier- 
ras,  y  Oflcios,  y  Monasterios, 
que  los  CaTalleros,  Escuderas^ 
Hijoa-Dalgo,  Labradores,  y 
otras  penonas,  de  qualquier 
estado  y  condicion  que  8ean» 
de  las  villas,  y  Tierra-Uana,  y 
Ciudad  de  Orduffa  de  este 
Condado  de  Vizcayo,  y  Encar- 
taciones,  y  Duranguesea*  Be- 
gun que  mejor  leg  fVie  guar- 
dado  en  tiempo  de  los  otroa 
Reyes,  y  Sefiores,  que  ban  sido 
en  el  dicho  Condado. 


*'  Clansula  de  nuevo  Ju- 
ramento  preservativo  de  la 
Immunidad,  y  Libertad  del 
Fuero.  fol  294:-;-Y  otrosi  dixo, 
que  juraba  y  jur6,  que  por 
quanbo  despues  que  S.  A. 
Reyna,  veyendo  bus  necessi- 
dades,  y  la  Goerra  injusta  que 
los  Reyes  de  Francia  y  Portu- 
gal, contra  su  Real  l^ersona, 
y  SOS  Reynos  ban  movido :  los 


"  Tbe  fonnula  of  the  oath 
was  as  follows  (fol.  294) :  And 
tben  he  said*  that  he  did 
swear,  and  swore  before  God 
and  the  Holy  St.  Mary,  and 
by  the  words  of  the  Holy  Gos- 
pels, whoreTor  they  may  be, 
and  by  the  sign  of  the  Crosa 
4-,  (here  he  touched  with  his 
right  hand  a  Cross  with  a 
Crucifis,  which  had  been 
brought  from,  the  high  altar 
of  the  said  church,)  thai  he 
did  swear  and  did  ooiifinB,asMi 
swore  to  preserve  and  con- 
firmed their  fueros,  their  writ- 
ten laws,  good  usages  and 
customs,  their  privileges,  fiwH 
chises,  and  liberties,  their 
grants  and  lansas,  and  lands, 
their  official  appointments, 
and  monasteries,  to  the 
Knights,  the  Shiddbeamst 
Hgos-Dalgos,  husbandasenv 
and  other  persons,  of  whatso- 
ever condition  they  may  be, 
of  the  towns*  of  the  low-lands, 
and  city  of  Ordufia,  of  this 
county  of  Biscay,  and  of  JDu- 
rango,  and  of  the  privileged 
pla^s,  as  well  and  as  fully  as 
they  had  been  preserved  to 
them  in  the  time  of  the  other 
Kings  and  Lords  of  the  said 
county. 

*'  Formula  of  a  new  oath  for 
the  preservation  of  the  immu- 
nity and  liberty  of  the  fuero, 
foL294: — ^Moreover  she  said 
and  swore  that  inasmuch  as 
her  Highness  the  ()ueen, 
seeing  that  during  the  tiate  of 
her  difficulties  and  the  uigost 
war  carried  on  by  the  Kings 
of  France  and  of  Portug^ 
against  her  royal  person  mi, 
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Cavalleros,  Escuderos,  y  Hi- 
jos-Dalgo,  y  Duenas,  y  Don- 
oellas,  y  Xiibradores,  y  cada 
lano  en  su  estado  de  los  veci- 
U08,  y  Moradores  de  este  oon- 
dadot  y  Encartaoiones,  y  Du- 
ranguefles,  con  gran  amor,  y 
lealtad  le  havian,  y  han  ser- 
Tido,  y  seguido,  6  sirven,  6  si- 
guen,  6  poniendo  sua  personas, 
y  caudales,  6  haciendas  k  todo 
riesgo,  y  peligro,  oomo  buenos 
y  leales,  y  senaladoa  Vassallos, 
y  con  aquella  obediencia,  £  fi- 
delidad  d  lealtad,  que  le  son 
tenidos,  e  obligados,  y  aun  de 
mas,  6  allende  de  lo  que  aus 
Fueros,  6  Privileg^os  les  obli- 
gaban,  y  apremiaban ;  y  por 
tanto,  quejuraba,  yjur6,  ede- 
clar6  que  por  los  tales  tan 
erandes,  4  tan  altos,  6  sc^ala- 
aos  servicioB,  que  ansi  si  le 
han  becho,  y  hacen  de  cada 
un  dia,  6  le  querr&n  hacer  de 
aqui  adelante,  ansi  por  mar, 
eomo  por  Tierra. ..no  sean 
Tistos  ni  se  entiendan,  ni  se 
puedan  entender,  ni  interpre- 
tar,  que  han  quebrantado,  ni 
ido,  ni  venido  contra  los  dichos 
Fueros,  ^  Privilegios,  6  uses, 
6  oosiambres,  ^  Franqnezas, 
^  Libertades. . .  •  S.  A.  no  se 
llamari  k  possession,  ni  les 
mandari,  ni  apremiar^  en 
ningun  tiempo,  ni  por  alguna 
manera,  ^ue  le  hagan  loe  di- 
chos servicios. . .  y  por  tanto, 
que  todos  los  dichos  bus  Fue- 
ros, y  buenos  usos,  6  costum- 
bres,  6  libertades,  oue  S.  A. 
les  havia,  6  ha  Jurado,  y  oon- 
flraado,  les  finquen,  y  que- 
dwi  flrmes,  y  en  su  fuerza,  6 
vigor  para  en  adelante." 


her  kingdoms*  the  Knights, 
Shieldbearers,  Fijos-DaTgos, 
Dames  and  damsels,  and  hus- 
bandmen, and  all  in  their 
several  stations,  of  the  fami- 
lies and  inhabitants  of  this 
county,  of  the  privileged  to^ns 
and  of  Durango,  have  served 
and  followed  her  with  great 
love  and  loyalty,  and  do  still 
serve  and  follow  her,  exposing 
their  persons  and  possessions 
to  great  risk  and  peril,  like 
good,  loyal,  and  distinguished 
vassals,  not  only  with  that 
obedience,  fidelity,  and  loy- 
alty, to  which  they  are  bound, 
but  with  a  zeal  lieyond  what 
their  fueros  and  privileges 
prescribe  and  call  upon  them 
to  show ;  she,  therefore, 
swore  and  declared,  that  with 
respect  to  those  great,  and 
high,  and  distinguished  terfu 
ces  which  they  have  per- 
formed, and  are  still  perform- 
ing every  day,  and  those 
which  the^  may  vet  achieve 
by  sea  and  by  land. .  .it  shall 
not  be  looked  upon,  nor  un- 
derstood, nor  considered,  or 
in  any  way  interpreted,  that 
they  have  infringea  upon  their 
rights,  nor  exceeded  or  acted 
against  the  said  fueros  and 
privileges,  usages  and  cus- 
toms, franchises  and  liberties 
....Her  Highness  will  not 
consider  such  services  as  due 
to  her  at  any  time,  nor  will 
compel  them  at  any  period  in 
any  way  to  perform  them.. . . 
And,  therefore,  that  all  those 
fueros,  and  good  usages  and 
customs,  ana  liberties,  which 
her  Highness  has  sworn  to 
preserve  and  has  confirmed, 
shall  continue  and  remain 
firm,  and  in  Aill  force  and  vi- 
gour for  the  time  to  come.** 


442  NOTES. 

Zttrita  states,  that  "  In  Che  month  of  September,  1473, 
theCorregidor  and  the  Alcaldes,  and  the  Prestamero,  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Justice,  and  the  Cavalleros,  and  the  Hidalgos 
of  the  county  and  lordship  of  Biscay,  and  the  places  ad- 
hering to  the  same,  assembled  in  the  town  of  Bilbao ;  and 
the  King  of  Sicily  sent  a  cavalier  of  his  house,  bearing  the 
name  of  Alonzo  de  Mesa,  to  stimulate  and  inspirit  them  to 
remain  true  to  the  cause  of  him,  their  lord,  and  the  Prin- 
cess, and  toofier  them  every  kind  of  favour  and  assistance, 
because  the  Constable  was  waging  against  them  a  cruel 
war,  and  they  were  sorely  persecuted,  because  they  had 
transferred  their  allegiance  to  the  Princes  (Ferdinand  and 
Isabella)  against  the  mandate  and  will  of  the  King,  Don 
Henry." — Cap.  61,  lib.  xviii.  It  appears,  however,  thai, 
confiding  in  their  own  resources,  and  determined  to 
achieve  their  own  liberation,  they  declined  even  the  assist- 
moe  of  their  own  chosen  Lord.  The  result  of  the  straggle 
showed  that  these  brave  Biscayans  had  formed  noerronedU^ 
estimate  of  their  strength ;  and  one  of  their  writers,  alltid* 
log  to  this  contest,  and  to  other  cireumstances  connected 
with  their  history,  observes,  with  becoming  pride,  thsi 
the  lordship  of  Biscay  has  been  always  so  valiantly  de* 
fended  by  its  own  inhabitants,  and  at  their  own  expense^, 
that  no  enemy  of  the  Spanish  crown  ever  obtained,  by  ibrcct, 
a  footing  on  that  soil. 

ZiiriCB  observes,  with  respect  to  this  war,  *^  Y  c<m  cinO({ 
quentos,  que  el  Rey  mandd  dar  al  Conde  de  Haro»  para 
que  les  hiciese  guerra,  juntiS  mocha  gente  saya,  y  loa  otitis 
Grandes,  y  entrd  por  el  Condado  haciendo  mucho  daSo  ^ 
aunque  sele  resistid  por  los  Biscaynos  muy  animosafneate*" 
Cap.  61. 

Garibay  also  states,  **  Sabido  por  el  Conde  de  Haro,  la 
buelta  de  Pedro  de  Avendano,  y  Juan  Alooao  de  Mmtoit 
^suscasas ....  jnntando  apriesa  sus  gentes  y  las  del  Corfdif 
de  Salinas,  y  Don  Luis,  y  Don  Sancho  de  Velasco  sus  be^ 
manos,  y  de  otros  valedores,  entrd  con  mocha Csivaltaipiaill 
Biscaya.    Lo  mismo  hicieron  el  Conde  de  Trevino  yel 
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Adelantado. » .  •..dieron  batalla  en  Abril  27,  dia  Sabado  al 
Conde  de  Haro,  oerca  de  la  villa  de  Mung^a  en  un  passo; 
donde  el  Conde  fue  vencido  por  la  Infanteria  Biscayana 
habiendo  peleado  ambas  partes  varonilmente.  Fueron 
presos  el  Conde  de  Salinas  y  Don  Luis  de  Velasco,*'  &c* 
Mariana,  Henao,  and  Navarro,  confirm  this  statement 

**  Tfie  King^  our  Lord^  went  out  of  the  Church,^*  p.  16t. 

We  are  told  that  the  Lord  Don  Ferdinand  presided 
over  the  General  Junta,  held  on  that  day,  under  the  cele- 
brated tree.  There,  according  to  the  Cedula  Real»  *'  The 
oath  was  taken  by  the  most  lofty,  the  most  respleivdent, 
f^nd  the  most  powerful  Don  Ferdinand,  King  of  Castile, 
Leon,  Sicily,  and  Portugal,  and  First  Born  of  Aragon/' 

"  And  under  the  tree  ofGuernicaJ*^  p.  167, 

I 

Having  often  alluded  to  the  celebrated  tree  of  Ouen^ica, 
I  ^)DauRt  observe  that  it  partakes  of  the  immortality  of  the 
crown:  a  younger  scion  of  the  parent  stock  is  always 
growing  near  the  parent  tree,  and  ultimately  replaces  its 
predecessor  in  the  national  affection, 

♦*  Ley  i,  tit  1. :— Haya  da  **  Law  i.  tit  1. :— He  shall 

venir  en  persona  a  Vizcaya.  y  oome  in  person  to  Bincay,  to 

hacerles  sua  juramentos,  y  pro-  take  the  oaths,  to  promise,  and 

metimientos,   y   confirmarles  to  confirm  to  them  their  privi- 

sus  privilegios,  y  usos  y  cos-  leges  and  usages,  and  cus- 

tumbres,  franouezas,  y  liber-  tom8,ftanchise8,  Ubeities,  and 

tades,  y  fueros.  fueros." 

**  De  tal  suerte  oohartaron  **  They  enjoyed  it  by  fuero, 

la  potestad   legtslatiba,   que  and  by  law,  and  by  franchise 

dixeron.  que  bavian  de  fuero,  and  libertv,  as  a  right  esta- 

y  ley,  y  firanquesa,  y  libertad,  blished,  that   any  decree  or 

que  dualquier  carta,  6  provis-  Royal  order,  given  by  the  said 

sion  Real,  que  el  dicho  Seiior  Lord  of  Biscay,  or  in  his  name, 

de  Vizcaya  diere,  6  mandare  which  should  be  or  might  be 

dar,  6  proveer,  que  sea,  6  ser  contrary  to  the  laws anafueros 

Boeda  oontva  las  leyes,  y  fueros  of  Biscay,  directly  or  indirectly, 

a&yizcaya,dirBCte,6indirecte,  should  be  obeyed  but  not  pul 

que  sea  obedecida»y  no  cum-  in  execution,' 
pKda.*— Ley  it.  Titulo  Pri- 
9f  ro  M  Fuero. 


;#«M  »» 
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'*  Y  Bi  despueS  ({ue  assi  fuere 
requerido  en  un  ano  cumplido, 
no  viniere  k  hacer  la  dicha 
conflrmacion,    y   juramentos, 

Sue  los  dichofi  Vizcaynos,  assi 
e  la  tierrallana  de  Vizcaya, 
oomo  de  las  Tillas,  y  encarta- 
ctORes,  y  Darangueaes,  no  le 
respondan,  ni  acudan  al  dicho 
Senor,  ni  k  su  thesorero,  ni 
recaudador  con  los  derechos, 
y  eensos,  que  tiene  sobre  las 
villas,  y  otras  caserias  cen- 
suales  de  Vizcaya;  y  que  si 
su  Seiiotia  ambiare  manda- 
mientos,  6  provissiones  en  el 
entretanto,  sean  obedecidas,  y 
no  cumplidas.*' — La  ley  i.  del 
Titulo. 

"  La  Ley  xix,  tit.  1.,  del 
fuero  :  —  Otrosidixeron,  que 
havian  de  franqueza»  y  libertad 
por  meroed  de  sus  Altezas,  y 
SUB  progenitores,  que  por 
quanto  los  dichos  vizcaynos 
•tenian  su  Juez  Mayor  de  Viz* 
caya,  que  reside  en  su  corte, 
y  Chancilleria  de  Valladolid, 
que  conoce  de  todas  sus 
causas,  en  civil,  y  Crimen, 
que  ningun  Vizcayno  de  Viz- 
cayna,  tierra-Uana,  villas,  y 
Ciudad  de  ella,  y  ^de  encar- 
taciones,  ni  Durangueses  por 
delito  alguno,  vel  quasi,  ni  por 
deuda  al^una,  no  peuda  ser 
oonvenido.hallandose  fuera  de 
Vizcaya,  por  los  Alcaldes  del 
Crimen,  ni  por  Otro  Juez  al- 
guno de  sus  Altezas,  ni  de 
estos  Reynos,  y  Senorias,  ni 
Juzgado  por  ellos,  salvo  por  el 
dicho  su  Juez  Mayor  de  Viz- 
cava,  aunque  los  tales  delitos, 
y  aeudas  sean  hcchos,  y  con- 
traidos  fuera  de  Vizcaya  en 
Castilla,  en  qualquier  parte  de 
ella ;  y  que  en  case  que  sean 
oonvenidoH,  6  detenidos,  luego 
sean  remitidos  para  ante  el 


"  If,  being  required  by  tke 
Biscayans  to  do  so,  the  Lord 
will  not  come  within  one  year 
to  take  the  oath  and  confirm 
their  privileges,  as  above  stated, 
the  said  Biscayans,  both  those 
of  the  lowlands  of  Biscay,  and 
those  of  Durango,  and  the 
privileged  towns,  shall  not  give 
nor  send  to  him,  nor  to  his 
treasurer,  nor  to  the  collector, 
the  rents  and  contributions 
payable  to  him  by  the  towns 
and  those  houses  in  Biscay 
subject  to  pay  the  same.  And 
if  the  said  Lord  send,  during 
that  time,  any  order  or  decree, 
it  shall  be  obeyed,  but  not 
carried  into  execution.*' 

"  In  the  law  xix.,  tit  1,  of 
the  fuero,  it  is  written  thus : 
—  Moreover,  they  said  they 
had  a  franchise  and  liberty 
granted  to  them  by  his  Hieh* 
ness,  and  his  ancestors,  to  this 
effect, — ^That  inasmuch  as  the 
said  Biscayans  have  their 
Chief-Justice  residing  in  the 
court  and  chancery  of  Valla** 
dolid,  to  try  all  their  causes, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  no  in- 
habitant of  Biscay,  or  of  the 
low-lands,  or  of  any  city  of  thai 
county,  or  of  any  of  the  privi- 
leged places,  or  of  Durango, 
shall  even,  while  out  of  Biscay, 
be  tried  for  any  crime  or  debt 
by  the  civil  or  criminal,  or  by 
any  other  Judge,  in  the  king- 
dom and  lordships  of  their 
Highnesses,  nor  shall  be  sen- 
tenced by  Uiem,  except  only 
by  the  Chief-Justice  of  Biscay, 
although  those  crimes  and 
debts  may  be  committed  or 
contracted  out  of  Biscay  and 
in  any  part  of  Castile.  And 
should  any  Biscayan  be  sued 
or  arrested,  he  shall  be  sent 
before  the  said  Chief-Justice. 
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dicho  6U  Jaez  Mayor,  aiendo  as  soon  as  he  has  re(}uired  his 
pedida  la  dicha  remission  y  dismissal  and  decUned  any 
daolinada  la  j  urisdiecion.*  *  other  j  urisdiction.** 

Navarre  is  not  a  Basque  province,  and  has  had  no  con- 
nexion with  those  states  since  the  ninth  century ;  at  which 
time,  the  Guipuzcoans  are  said  to  have  entered  into  an  act 
of  federation  with  Don  Garcia  Ximenes,  the  first  king  of 
Navarre,  stipulating,  however,  that  they  should  be  free  at 
all  times  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  any  other  power,  or 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  any  other  state. 
Navarre  was  united  to  Spain  under  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella ;  and  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  the  system  by 
which  they  were  governed  afler  the  Union.  Their  laws 
and  liberties  were  not  affected  by  that  event,  and  were 
fully  recognised  by  the  monarch  who  governed  Spain  at 
that  time,  and  by  his  successors. 

The  Cortes  of  Navarre  are  composed  of  three  states— ~the 
Church,  the  Nobles,  and  the  Commons,  known  in  the  pro- 
vince by  Ihe  name  of  the  Universities.  In  conformity  with 
the  law  of  their  fuero,  the  Cortes  met  every  two  years,  in 
virtue  of  a  summons  issued  by  the  viceroy  of  Navarre. 
Their  powers  were  very  extensive.  When  assembled  in 
Congress,  they  agreed  upon  the  exact  sum  to  be  granted 
to  the  King  of  Spain,  during  the  two  following  years. 
With  respect  to  their  legislative  functions,  they  possessed 
the  initiative,  a  most  important  privilege  of  which  the 
crown  was  deprived,  and  were  able  to  suspend,  indefinitely, 
the  promulgation  of  acts  passed  by  their  own  assembly, 
and  sanctioned  by  the  King  or  his  Viceroy.  The  Cortes 
availed  themselves  of  this  power,  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
sions only,  but  it  was  enforced  in  the  year  1817.  Any 
measure  resolved  on  by  the  states,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Viceroy,  acquires  the  force  of  law,  without  any  further  or 
more  direct  confirmation  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 

The  Viceroy  presides  over  the  Cortes,  and  at  the  open> 
ing  of  the  session  takes  the  oath  prescribed  l)y  law ;  the 
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same  oath  was  taken,  in  the  year  1500,  by  the  Duque 
d' Albuquerque,  then  Viceroy  of  Navarre,  and  has  been, 
adopted  by  his  successors  without  the  slightest  change  oJt 
ekpression. 

**  I,  Viceroy  of  the  Kingdom in  the  name  of 

his  Majesty,  swear  by  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  and  upon  the 
Holy  Gospels,  to  you  the  Prelates,  Marquesses,  Knights,  to 
you  the  Men  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  to  all  the  Inha- 
bitants of  Navarre,  to  those  who  are  present,  and  those  who 
are  absent^  to  maintain  all  your  fueros,  laws,  usages,  sta-. 
tiites,  customs,  franchises,  exemptions,  liberties,  and  immu-. 
nities  which  each  man  possesses,  without  need  of  a  new 
confirmation  from  his  Majesty,  either  special  or  general ; 
and  that  all  the  laws  shall  be  interpreted  in  your  favour,' 
and  to  your  honour,  and  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Na-. 
varre." — AmendariZy  Leyes  del  Reyno  de  Ndvarrct, 

The  Viceroy  of  Navarre  is  the  military  aud  civil  chief  of 
the  province.  There  is  a  supreme  tribunal  for  civil  a^d 
criminal  causes,  and  another  court  of  a  financial  character, 
composed  of  a  judge,  or  president,  three  ministers,  a  trea-, 
surer,  and  an  officer  appointed  exclusively  far  the  purpose, 
of  maintaining  the  boundaries  of  Navarre,  and  taking  care 
that  the  contributions  are  to  be  levied  within,  but  not  ex-, 
tended  beyond,  the  limits  of  the  province.  This  court 
regulates  the  contributions,  superintends  their  collection, 
and  takes  into  consideration  the  orders  of  the  Viceroy,  with 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  the  money. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  the  towns  is  vested  in 
the  Alcaldes,  wlio  are  freely  chosen  by  the  people.  Their 
jurisdiction  is,  however,  as  might  bt;  supposed,  somewhat 
limited,  except  in  those  towns  where  the  Alcaldes  are  law- 
yers, or  have  assessors.  An  appeal  lies  to  the  supreme 
court  of  Navaire,  not  to  any  court  in  Spain  ;  every  cause 
must  be  decided  in  Navarre.  In  short,  this  province  has 
been  so  admirably  governed  by  its  own  peculiar  laws  and 
permanent  tribunals,  and  the  people  have  been  so  com- 
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pletely  satisfied  with  their  own  internal  administrationy 
that  the  Cortes  have  gradually  ceased  to  assemble  regu- 
larly, and  of  late  years  have  only  met  on  great  occasions. 
The  Queen  Regent  ascends  the  throne ;  the  prospect  is 
overshadowed;  the  rights  of  Navarre  are  invaded;  the 
loyalty  of  a  contented  people  is  exchanged  for  a  determined 
spirit  of  resistance ;  and  the  province  is  convulsed  with- 
civil  war  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 

Catalonia  possesses,  in  some  respects,  her  own  peculiar 
jurisprudence,  and  some  favourite  privileges  with  respect  to 
the  selection  of  the  men  sent  by  the  province  to  serve  in 
the  royal  army ; — ^but  I  must  not  enter  at  greater  length 
into  this  or  any  other  subject;  for  while  the  Printer 
prints,  the  Author  writes ;  and  these  volumes,  continually 
augmenting  in  size,  will  become  too  lengthy  for  any  reader 
to' wade  through,  and  too  unwieldy  to  issue  from  any  press. 

••  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  a  note,**  p.  252. 

This  decree  abolishes  absolutely  all  descriptions  of  en- 
tails ;  nor  is  it  only  limited  to  landed  property,  but  em- 
braces every  kind  of  life  interest  in  any  thing  heritable. 
Tenants  for  life  for  real  property,  are  permitted,  under  its 
provisions,  to  dispose  of  half  their  land,  and  their  succes- 
sors will,  on  their  demise,  be  entitled  to  exercise  a  similar 
power  over  the  remainder.  No  property,  in  any  shape, 
neither  land»  nor  money  in  foreign  banks,  or  shares  in 
commercial  undertakings,  can  be  settled  in  any  way,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  establishment,  religious  or  secular,  and  no 
inalienable  rights  of  property  of  any  kind  can  hereafler  be 
created.  By  this  decree  the  aristocracy  of  Spain  is  virtually 
destroyed.  The  reader  will  not  forget  the  decrees  which 
have  just  appeared,  sequestrating  the  property  of  indivi- 
duals, who,  trembling  for  their  existence,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  emigrate  from  the  kingdom.  This  decree  con- 
signs to  poverty  not  only  the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos,  but 
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almost  every  man  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  public 
life  during  the  last  three  years ;  and,  by  a  monstrous  pro- 
vision^  annuls  all  sales  and  purchases  made  since  a  certain 
day  in  18S3,  if  the  seUer  has,  since  that  period,  taken  part 
with  the  insurgents.  The  same  penalties  are  denounced 
against  all  who  have,  in  any  vray,  ^'  directly  or  indirectly, 
or  by  any  secret  nussion,''  pronwted  the  cause  of  Don 
Carlos.  Here  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  efficacbus 
mode  by  which  a  revolutionary  Government  attains  its  end 
in  Spain,  puts  money  into  the  vacant  exchequer,  gratifies 
parly  resentments,  and  punishes,  withoutp^oing  through  the 
doubtful  and  inconvenient  process  of  adducing  evidenee, 
and  establishing  accusation  by  proof!  Yet  these  decrees 
have  been  issued  under  the  influence  of  M.  Mendisabal*— 
the  adopted  child  of  Great  Britain.  Are  we  prepared  to 
follow  the  Spanish  revolution  through  all  its  phases^  and  to 
support  it  in  all  its  excesses  ?  In  what  a  difficult  position  is 
this  country  placed  !  To  what  a  wretched  state  have  we  as- 
sisted in  reducing  Spain!  But  we  have  sown  abundantly, 
and  we  shall  reap,  no  doubt,  an  ample  harvest. 

Since  the  last  lines  were  printed  some  days  have  elapsed ; 
Gomez  has  pursued  his  resistless  march  into  the  heart  of 
Andalusia;  Cordova  has  fallen  beneath  his  conquering 
arms,  and  the  Government  is  deprived  of  all  the  financial 
resources  accruing  from  that  opulent  part  of  the  kingdom. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  even  if  a  numerical  majority  of 
persons  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Andalusia  are  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  Queen,  they  are  not  prepared  to  sup- 
port their  opinions  by  the  sword.  The  energy  of  the  king- 
dom, as  I  have  previously  said,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  districts.  Lord  Palmerstou  is  a  man  of  unUe* 
mished  honour,  and  unquestionable  abilities;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  he  should,  in  any  degree,  have 
allied  this  country  to  a  party  that  has  neither  the  inch- 
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nation  to  act  with  hoDesty»  nor  even  the  courage  to  support 
its  acts  of  injustice. 

Note  to  p.  289. 

From  Navarre  the  discourse  turns  to  Biscay,  and  passes 
over  the  afiairs  of  that  country  in  a  single  sentence,  which 
contrasts  curiously  with  the  assertion  in  the  Pamphlet,  that 
*'  the  history  of  the  Basque  provinces  is  not  known."  **  The 
provinces  of  Biscay,'*  says  the  discourse,  **  enjoy  in  like 
manner  an  infinite  numher  of  rights  and  privileges,  which 
are  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  them/' 
— -Ea:(rac<«,j9. 41,  from  Mrs  Walian's  Reply  to  the  Anglo- 
Ckrittino  Pamphlety  entitled  *'  Policy  of  Spain,"  8fc. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  my  readers  to  peruse  this 
spirited  production  of  Mr.  Walton.  The  discourse  alluded 
(o  in  the  foregoing  extract,  is  the  Preliminary  Discourse 
to  the  Constitution  of  1812,  a  document  drawn  up  by  a 
select  ocMnmittee,  appointed  by  the  Ck)rtes. 


In  referring  to  various  authorities,  with  reference  to  the 
provincial  privileges,  I  might  state,  that  I  have  seen  a  let* 
ter  lit>.m  that  intelligent  officer,  Colonel  Ourwood,  stating, 
aa  one  of  the  causes  of  the  civil  war,  **  the  natural  enmity 
in  the  Navarrese  and  Provincianos  to  any  Government  that 
would  interfere  with  their  fueros  or  privileges." 


Note  to  p.  28. 

EZTJIACTS   FROM   THB    *' LiTBRARY   GaZSTTB,"    SATURDAY, 

September  10,  1831. 

**  Wb  will  not  argue  the  question,  or  animadvert  upon 
the  absurd  lengths  to  which  the  apostles  of  phrenobgy,  as 
a  science,  carry  their  dogmata ;  but  we  will  at  once  go  to 
the  fourth  paper,  that  which  has  provoked  our  indig- 
nation, and  as|c  if  the  detail  of  such  abominable  cruelties, 
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mider^tt  aBni*of  esprnfmrnitB^  iaitcad  df  pncoftey  iMics 
to  ike  OMiM  of  pbienology,  ia  not  taffideiit  to  nwUhnaiHi 
natiirtt  against  it  and  its  atioeiaaB  pvofeaMTS  ?  The  pn^' 
19  eafekled '  £auillsid's  Expeiiaients  to  dtooo^er  tlia  Puim;- 
•lions  of'tba  Bnint  ooochidcd;*  and  so^  ookWoodad'a 
nanMU««  of  barbarities^  pvr^tiatad  on  s  iN>rtUBaa  ftai^lt 
never  baa  been  our.  pofoftil  dnty  to  pemse. 

*"  We  dedaM  before  Bmma  that  m%  tiiink  Uto  baibniian 
wlio  oonUy  during  a  whole  week,  thus  infliet  naendonMe 
.  tormettta  upon  an  animal,  and  calmly  ooont  Ma  wrflkiags 
and  agonies,  deserves  to  be  put  out  of  the  pale  of  society -aa 
a  monolflr.  Hamlet  says*  * Haag  up  philofiopliy; '  weaay, 
'  Mangnp  i^dloBophers  wIk>  dan  eomoit  auck  ouuagaaws 
these.*  The  neit  trial  was  equally  horrid,  and  yiangid 
during  sliteen  days.  >We  qnoto  on,  marking  in  Haiiea 
noma  of  the  most  obnoxioas  points  of  heaftleas  nrealts^  it 
was  ever  oar  ndsfortone  to  readt^^  •  ^ 

*' '  On  tbe  morning  of  the  Mth  of  June,  /  InMEi^ccllfct 
anterior  part  ofikt  brain  efa  young  dog,  loMdk  poaa^rtarf 
tMe  reputation  of  being  liaefy,  dodie^  and  udtUi^ent: 
.the  iiistraroent,  in  making  its  way  from  the  right  la  ihe 
left  stde,-inclined  slightly  in  an  oblique  direction  0p\ 
and  badLwaida. 

*'  ^  07(011  tntnaced^  it  crouekM  aotf  io 
but  does  not  in  conaequence  obey,  tu  on  the  cnutptfy* 
utters  cries f  which  nothing  can  repress^  stmilar  to  tkanajof 
a  yonng  nnedneated  dog,  toAose  inteiioct  is  mmdecdopkd. 
It  cals  with  gveat  voracity,  and  is  in  good  heaUu'  I 
watched  it  attentiveiy  for  the  remainder  of  this  and  textile 
first^^eewc^sof  theaucoeedkig  monthi  II  enjnyad  flie 
perfect  use  of  its  extomal  senses.  By  a  kind  of  inalimaiQf 
imitation,  it  walked  when  it  sow  any  one  efae  wnUu«ftl- 
lowing  the  individual  wherever  he  went.  Its  wai|t  of 
docility  was  remarkable :  wh^n  called  it  did  not  GDme».lmt 
Jay  down  and  wagged  its  tail  with  an  air  of  "*i^priitT 
When  we  tried  to  lead  it,  it  resisted,  rolled 
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:Mid  erMy  but  «t  last  walkedi  agaio  stopped,  dvew  bade,  and 
i€Kkd  anew •  JFAen  eonfined^  U  cried  continualijff  in  9pite 
if/^.aCi  c^rreciioii.  It  appeased  astonrshed  at  every  thiiig : 
.imJ  its  air  of  stupidity  was  remarked  by  all  those  who 
were  not  aimie  of  the  qMration  which  had  been  pe»- 
lormed,  and  stcaegeiB  to  physiological  observatioBS.  It 
vas  easily  alarmed;  and  when  menaeeswere  succeeded  by 
l^knoSf  in  place  cfflyisig  or  acting  to  ae  to  aivoid  tkem^  it 
merely  fa^  dawn  in  a  suppUcaUng  posture  and  cried.  It 
did  ^noi  caress  ue  on  our  return^  aitkough  absent  for  many 
>days\ 

:    '*  <  All  its  dociUly  consisted  in  coming  token  after  ca- 
jresnn^'it  toe  called  upon  it  in  a  tone  of  kindness;  of^  if 
tne  kad  fnenaced^  beat,  or  called  upon  it  in  «a«n,  in  going 
-iVieay  3  Molding  down  its  head  and  tail^  and  m  crowMng 
deUm^asif  m  the  act  of  suppUcaOon*    Its  eyes  became 
animated,  its  ears  wereereeted  on  the  slightest  noise,  but  it 
4til  ikeserved  a  look  of  imbecility.    It  was  sacrificed^ 
Augmi  \hth^  in  ike  performance  of  a  new  experiment.'  '* 
:.-  J  will  add  nothing  in  addition  to  these  admirable  com- 
ments ;  but  will  only  appeal  to  the  public  of  Great  Britain, 
and  especially  to  that  valuable  portion  of  it,  the  clergy  of  the 
country,  whether  it  can  be  right  to  slumber  any  longer 
,.over practices  so  corrupting  to  the  young  mind,  so  destruc- 
livie  oCevery  virtuous  feeling,  so  utterly  abhorrent  to  a  Qod 
of  fluercy.    Are  not  they,  and  all  who  humbly  strive  to  hold 
.  Hm  **  bond  of  peace/'  bound  by  every  tie  oi  duty  to  their 
Mato^  and  their  fellow-men,  to  spare  no  exertions  in 
tootmg  out  these  demoralizing  offences  from  the  land  ? 
1  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  medical  profeffnon,  for 
.whoBi  no  man  has  a  higher  respect,  whether  as  Chris- 
tiana, and  even  as  Gentlemen,  it  has  not  become  incumbent 


'^'  So  that  the  imfortanate  animal  on  which  theie  sixteen  days  of 
"  toitl^e  were  inflicted  appears  to  have  been  prerioosly  attached  to  the 
'lauthetv  of  these  atrocious  experiments,  and  in  the  haUt  of  laYishing 
upon  then  i  I 
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upon  ihem  to  deny  all  participation  in  these  and  similar 
atrocities ;  to  banish  such  offenders  from  the  pak  of  their 
society ;  and  to  rescue  an  honourable  profession  from  the 
stigma  which  such  iniquities,  if  disavowed,  must  fix 
upon  it  ? 


TBE    KND. 
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